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SPAIN. 


«KETeH  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  DEPARTMEST3  OF 
GOVERNMENT, 'and  OF  THE  VAKIOUS  BRABCHES 
OF  PRODUCTIVE  INDUSTRY  IN  SPAIN. 

-An  acquaintance  with  the  producti'ons,  the  trade, . 
and  manufactures  of  the  separate  provinces,  would  ■ 
furnish  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  real  state 
of  Spain.  The  prosperity  or  adversity  of  those  de-  ' 
pends,  in  a-  great  degree,  upon  the  general  laws  by 
which  the  kingdom  is  governed,  and  which  it  will 
be  therefore  necessary  first  to  examine.  The  opi- 
nion advanced,  in  the  introduction  to  the  present 
work,  respecting  the  accumulation  of  the  trade  and 
wealth  which  Spain  had  at  various  times  experi- 
enced, has  already  been  partially  developed  in  the 
VOL.  IV.  »  Statistical 


S  AO'COUNT  OF  SPAIN. 

Statistical  account  of  each  particular  province. 
This  will  be  further  illustraKd  in  the  general  de- 
scription now  to  be  ^ven  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  trade  and  gavemment  of  Spain,  an4  b; 
the  comparison  of  their  present  state  with  that  in 
which  they  respectively  &ppcar?d  in  different  pe- 
tiods  of  history, 
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CHAP.  I. 

POPULATION., 


See  anmeio  ^Hiiptnoi :  nee  robore  Gatlos,  dm  artibiu  Gnecu 
luperaviinus."  ' 

Cic.  Orat.  de  Hab.  Rot.  Cup.  9. 


Ososzo  y  Reditty  a  Spanish  author,  vho  wrote  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  made  a  rough 
but  very  cuTioi)s  calculation  respecting  Spanish 
population.  On  a  survey  he  discovered  that  Spaui 
contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  fonegaa* 
ef  land  capable  of  cultivation.  Allowing  that  one- 
half  of  this  was  annually  under  tillage,  that  is, 
ieventy-five  millions ;  and  supposing  two-thirds, 
or  fifty  millions  of  ^egasj  to  be  sown  with  wheat 
or  rye;   and  one-third,  or  twenty*five  millions,' 

*  A  meafura  conlajning  122  or  125  poundi  wnght  of  corn ; 
kbA,  when  applied  to  land,  a  ipace  nifficient  to  low  nicb  a. 
meanre  of  teed ;  eqaivalent  to  an  area  of  681  toisei  in  dr> 
comference,  taking  the  toise  at  6  feet,  340}  yards  SngUtb. 
But  taking  the  toise  at  920,46  lines,  and  tbe  EngUsh  foot  at 
144,  the  nombei  will  be  tomewhat  higbtr..— T. 
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with  barley  or  oats ;  taking  the  average  annu^ 
produce  at  ten  fanegas  of  wheat  and  rye,  and 
twenty  fanegas  of  barley  and  oats,  the  result  would 
amount  to  five  hundred  millions  &negas  of  wheat 
and  rye  per  annum,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  oata 
and  barley.  Of  this  produce  he  allows  four  hun- 
dred millions  fanegas  of  the  latter  description  of 
grain  for  the  support  of  brutes,  and  the  remain- 
ing six  hundred  millions  for  the  use  of  the  inha- 
bitants, fie  then  proves  that  every  &nega  of  cora 
ought  to  make  sixteen  pounds  of  bread  ;  and,  ap- 
propriating one  pound  and  a  half  of  bread  for  the 
daily  consumption  of  each  individual,  he  concludes 
that  Spain  is  capable  of  growing  sufficient  com  to 
support  seventy-eight  millions  of  people  *. 

Proceeding  on  this  given  statement  as  a  cer  j 
tain  base,  this  writer'  assures  us  that  Spain  once 
had  a  population  of  seventy-eight  millions  ;  and 
he  founds  his  statement  on  the  testimonies  of 
several  writers  who  have  treated  upon  the  subject. 
In  the  reign  of  Julius  (  aesar,  at  one  time  it  con- 
tained forty  millions  of  people;  and  at  another 
fifty  two.  This  apparently-exaggerated  account, 
hpi^ever,  is  not  devoid  of  probability,  when  it  ii  • 
recollected  whit  numerous  armies  Spain  repeatedly 

*  Supposing  thia  calculation  to  be  Btrictlj  accurate  in  all  ili 
parts,  yet  ihe  result  Mould  not  be  such  ai  here  stated;  six. 
hundrc(i  millioua  fanegas  of  cota  would  suppoit  a  popuiatioi)  qf 

f'g^y:fi^e  millions. 
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llinutihtd  for'  a  long  series  of  years,  during  the 
punic  wars,  m  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  Car-^ 
thaginians.  The  immense  population  of  her  towns 
only  serve  to  give  a  very  high  idea  of  that  part  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were  situated.  Merida 
Vas  so  extensive  and  populous  as  to  furnish  a-  gar- 
rison of  eighty  thousand  infantry  and  ten  thousand 
cavalry.  At  the  same  period  the  number  of  htm' 
lies  enumerated  in  Tarragona  was  six.  hundred 
Aousand,  or  about  two  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  But  the  population  of  th« 
country  was  not  equally  proportionate  with  these 
towns;  for*  however  numerous  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient buildings  are  which  I  have  observed  in  my 
travels  through  Spain^  they  are  far  from  counte- 
nancing an  idea  of  such  a  prodigious  number  of 
inhabitants ;  and  even  the  historians  who  have 
^K)kea  upon  the  subject  are  not  uniformly  con- 
astent  with  themselvesi 

The  population  of  Spain  sufiered  but  httle  di-^ 
minution  :under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths ;  but 
it  very  sensibly  decreased  during  the  Moorish  dy- 
nasty. A  multitude  of  victims  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
die  sangtiinary  sword  of  the  conquerors}  and  3' 
number,  no  less  considerable,  voluntarily  exiled 
themselves,  to  avoid  the  pressure  of  the  galling 
yoke  which  the  victtjrs  imposed  upon  the  van- 
quished inhabitants. 

Spain  was  again  repeopled  by  the  Chris,tians, 

tthoj  conquerors  in  their  turn,  retook  from  ihe 
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Moors  those  lands  which  they  had  brfore  rapaci- 
ously seized.  Numerous  foreign  colonies  werei 
transplanted  from  Germany,  and  especially  from;  ■ 
France,  who  came  into  Spain  to  assist  in  extir- 
pating the  enemies  of  thdr  faith,  under  the  ban- 
■  ners  of  the  new  conquerors  of  the  country,  andj 
afterward  settling,  they  contributed  to  increase  its 
population.  The  greater  part  of  the  troops,  sent 
under  the  command  of  General  Du  Guesclin,  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  Henry  the  Second  upoa 
the  throne,  remained  in  Spain.  Catalonia,  Navarre, 
and  the  country  of  Sobrarbo  in  Aragon,  were 
then  inhabited  by  numbers  of  Frenchmen ;  and 
many  of  the  illustrious  Buniiies  in  Spain  may,  or 
should,  acknowledge  a  French  origin, 

Nararre  u  that  time  formed  a  separate  state, 
containing  'about  eight  hundred  thousand  inha- 
bitants ;  and  near  the  same  period  the,  statds  de- 
pendent upon  the  crown  of  Aragon,  which  con- 
stituted the  kingdom  of  that  name,  with  those  of 
Valencia  and  Catalonia,  furnished  an  army  suffi- 
ciently large  to  make  an  able  and  effectual  resist* 
ance  to  the  forces  sent  against  them  by  the  king: 
of  France,  and  to  conquer  the  two  Sicilies  ,f  the 
town  of  Tarragon  alone  centred  eighty  thousand 
£unilies,  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in-  - 
habitants.  < 

The  kingdom  of  Grenada,  sut^gated  by  the' 
Moor^,  had  at  the  same  era  a  numerout  pecula- 
tion.   The  city  of  Grenada  comprehended  seren^ 
thousand 
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thousand  houses,  occufned  b;  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  perscms,  and  ftirnished  fifty  thou- 
sand soldiers.  The  kingdom,  of  which  it  was  th6 
capital »  reckoned  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to 
amount  to  three  millions,  in  an  extent  of  territory 
seventy  leagues  in  length  by  thirty  ia  breadth. 

During  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Fifth  and 
Isabella,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  difieroit 
parts  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  were  united ;  at 
which  time,  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  historians,  its  population  was  twenty  millions } 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  number  to 
be  an  exaggeration,  and  that  it  should  be  reduced 
ftill  one-third.  This  flourishing  state  of  Spain,  so 
pompously  displayed  by  modem  writers,  has  been 
minutely  examined,  and  reduced  to  its  proper 
value,  in  a  memoir  written  upon  the  subject  by 
M.  Capmany  Monpalau,  an  author  of  uncom-  ~ 
mon  merit,  of  whom  we  have- before  had'occasion 
to  speak.  In  &ct,  nothing  is  found  which  tends  to 
demonstrate  that  the  country,  at 'the  period  in 
question,  was  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation,  its 
manufactures  more  flourishing^  its  roads  better, 
or  its  canals  more  numerous,  than  at  present ;  in 
a  word,'  that  any  vestiges  existed  analogous  to  a 
proof  of  its  having  such  a  vast  number  of  inha- 
■  bitants.  The  population  was  certainly  greater 
than  it  has  subsequently  beeq ;  but  it  was  far  from 
having  arrived  at  that  point  to  which  it  ^might 
have  been  carried^  In  the  time  of  Charles  the 
B  4  First 
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first  it  diminished ;  yet  ia  the  reign  of  hii  soA 
Philip,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  was  so  considerable  as  to  furnish  the 
large  armies  which  that  prince  kept  up,  at  the. 
same  time,  in  Catalonia,  Portugal,  Holland^ 
Flanders,  and  Italy.  In  the  year  1688  it  amounted 
to  no  more  than  twelve  millions.  It  afterward  so 
rapidly  decreased,  that  its  numbers  were  reduced 
to  ^ght  millions,  on  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  accession  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  in  the 
year  1700.  During  the  dvil  wars,  which  des<V 
lated  Spain  for  the  first  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
of  that  monarch's  reign,  it  suffered  a  still  greater' 
diminution.  It  appears  by  a  representation"^, 
drawn  up  by  Don  Vicente  de  Cangas,  and  pre-  . 
sented  to  Philip  the  Fifth,  that  the  population  of. 
the  states  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
which  included  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Spanish, 
monarchy,  had  not,  at  that  period,  more  than 
four  millions  of  inhabitants ;  so  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  kingdom  ,could  not  then  have 
exceeded  six  millions  f. 

*  This  memoir  h  contained  I'n  a  work  entitled  Quettiones 
CriCieai,  publi»b«d  in  the  ;ear  IS07. 

.'I'  The  slates  belonging  to  the  Castilian  government,  con- 
sisting  of  twelve  provinces,  have  at  present  a  popuIaticHi  ol 
eeren  millions  thiee  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  six 
hundred  ud  thirty-two  souls  i  whilst  that  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces, which  are  £ve,  contain  but  two  millions  seven  hundred 
and  fiity-siK  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-two, 

Spain 
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Spain  greatly  increased  in  the  numbers  of 
people  during  the  pacific  reigns  of  the  princes  of 
the  Bourbon  family.  The  enumeration  made  by 
royal  mandates,  in  the  years  1767  and  1768,  re> 
ported  the  population  at  nine  millions  three  hun- 
dred and  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four 
persons ;  and  by  a  new  census,  taken  in  the  years 
1788  and  1789,  by  order  of  the  king,  the  re- 
turns presented  ten  millions  sixty-one  thousand 
&ur  hundred  and  seventy -eight.  The  latest  esti- 
mate, formed  in  the  year  1797)  contains  a  much 
higher  number  :  comparative  tables  viil\  be  given 
at  the  close  of  this  article. . 

Abundant  vestiges  of  its  former  population 
exist  in  various  parts  of  Spain.  The  heights  are 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  gothic  castles,  mansions, 
&c  and  through  the  whole  country  appear  dila- 
pidated chapels,  and  other  religious  edifices,  in 
solitary  places,  situated  in '  the  midst  of  fields  or 
uncultivated  lands.  These,  at  some  period,  have 
been  parochial  churches  belonging  to  villages  or 
hamlets,  of  which  -there  remains  no  other  trace. 
Such  ruins  occupy  the  sites  of  many  ancient 
places,  which  have  disappeared  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  people,  or  the  devastating  effects 
of  inrestine  warfare.  The  number  of  these  in 
Catalonia,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the 
pames,  is  equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  those  which  at" 
present  exdst.  In  Aragon  are  reckonj^d  one  hun- 
dred 
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dred  alid  &ity-nine ;  id  Catalonia  ttil-ee  hundred 
and  four ;  twelve  in  the  kingdom  of  Jaen ;  se- 
venty in  the  jurisdictions  of  Leon  and  Toro,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Leon ;  eighty-seven  in  that  of 
Valenda;  eleven  in  La  Mancha;  one  hundred 
and  ninaty-fouT  in  N^w  Castile ;  and  in  Old  Cas- 
tile three  hundred  and  eight ;  constituting  a  sum 
total  of  eleven  hundred  and  forty-one.  Under 
the  caliphs,  kings  of  Cordova,  twelve  hundred 
villages  enlivened  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver ; 
of  which  two  hundred  scarcely  are  at  present 
left.  In  the  district  of  Malaga,  to  the  west  of  that 
city,  were  fifty  villages  ;  and  sixteen  only  remain. 
The  most  striking  features  of  these  devastations 
present  themselves  in  the  kingdom  of  Leqn.  A 
part  of  the  diocese  of  Salamanca  comprized  seven 
hundred  and  forty-eight  villages  j  which  number 
is  now  reduced  to  three  hundred  and-thirty-three. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  villages  existed  in 
the  space  of  five  leagues,  near  des  partidot  de 
Banes  y  pena  del  rey,  on  the  confines  of  the  same 
bishopric  j  only  thirteen  remain. 

Many  of  the  villages  and  hamlets  still  subsist- 
ing prcsait  little  more  than  ruins,  and  are,  in 
most  instances,  reduced  to  a  "few  houses,  and  a 
small  number  of,  inhabitants  ;  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  of  this  description  may  be  enumerated 
in  Aiagon  alone. 

The  annexed  table  will  afford  some  idea  of  the. 
The 
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loss  in  inhabitants  which  Spain  has  sustained  since 
die  expulsicm  of  the  Romans  :— 


CUalonia. 
Tarragona. 


MfitJA^ 


populktioD. 
Inhtibitants, 
r  Under  the  Romani  Si500/)00 
1  In  the  l6tb  ceatac7  3^0,090 
rEntertained  a  garrison 
i  in  th«  time  of  tbo 
S  Romani 
LUnder  the  Moon 


Present 
iDhabitantl^ 


'^  l^Montijo 


go,ooo 

40,000 
8,000 
12,00(1 
10,000 

e  than       300,ooo 


\  In  the  l6th  century       300,000 


KiDgdom  of 
in    the 


At     the 

aiencemeiit 
the  17th  cen- 

SeviOe. 
Kingdom   of    rtTnder  the  caliphs       1,000/XXl 
Coidova.       J  Id  the  middle  of  the 
Cordova.        K.     1 7lh  centaiy 
Arnada  de  Du^tt 
Eioseco 

Medina  del  (^ropo 
Salamanca 
'Bnrgos 
Albu 
Valladolid 
Olmodo 
Cuellar 

Segovia,  persons  em- 
plo7»]in  manuiiw;- 
,    Inres  only 
f  Cauarrnbioa 
New  Castile    in  (  Santatdlaia 
the  i4tb,i5th,)LaFue]lela 
and   ifithcen- j  Alarcon         .    . 
tnriet.  /  Valdemoro  t 

VToledo 
Id  la  Mancha.         Cividadreal 

In  Jara.  Baeza, under  the  Moors  150,000 

KingdoQi  of  Grenada.  Under  the  Moors  3,000,000 

fiw-^J-™  J"  ^"  t*"^  y«"^  '"^fl^  250,000 

*^^"'^'       1  in  the  year  lfll4  80,000 

Mfiftet.         ....       so,ooo 


Old  Castile  in 
the  l6th  cea-< 
tury. 


60,000 
6,500 
82,000 
60,000 
5O,O00 
40.000 
35,000 
60,000 
15,000 
14,000 


38,ieg 

1,000 
3,O0O 
10,000 
3,000 

6,000 
200,000 
33,000 
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Most  writers  upon  this  subject  attribute  the  de* 
population  of  Spain  to  the  discovery  of  America^ 
by  the  emigration  occasioned  in  its  colonizationy 
arid  which  in  a  degree  has  been  continuative  to  the 
present  day.  But  this  emigration  was  never  sd 
considerable  as  to  diminish  the  population  in  those 
parts  where  the  deBciency  is  at  present  most  ap- 
parent, and  where  it  was  most  strikingly  visible  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  it 
is  further  observable,  that  the  provinces  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  which  had  no  partici- 
pation with  this  eniigtation  in  its  commencement, 
nor  for  two  centuries  aftet,  equally  partook  of  the 
languor  and  decay  experienced  by  the  other  paits 
of  Spain.  On  the  contrary,  the  period  when  these 
provinces  were  called  upon  to  form  a  com{nimi-< 
cation  with  the  Indies  was  the  precise  time  that 
trade  and  commerce  took  a  new  turn,  and  re- 
ceived an  additional  stimulus,  which  actually  in- 
creased the  number  of  inhabitants.  Had  there 
been  in  the  Castiles*  Andalusia,  and  Estramadura, 
a  population  equal  to  that  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, they  would  not  have  been  more  affepted 
than  those  by  their  relations  with  the  new  world. 
The  cause  of  thts  extraordinary  depopulation^ 
.  therefore,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  combination 
of  a  great  variety  of  other  circumstances^ 

The  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Moors,  iit 
the  eighth -^century,  considerably  diminished  the 
population.    A  great  number  of  the  Spanisirdsf 

fell 
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fell  by  the  sword  of  the  invaders,  and  muhitudet 
fled  from  their  homes,  renounced  their  coun- 
try, and  sought  an  asylum  in  foreign  countries. 
The  numerous  followers,  which  the  Moors 
brought  wiih  them,  when  they  conquered  Spain, 
were  insufficient  to  replace  the  numbers  of  the 
natives  who  had  hllen  in  battle,  or  Sed  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  oppressors.  The  infection  of  a 
plfgue,  which  infested  Europe  in  the  years  1341 
and  i^48,  spread  over  Spain  by  means  of  a  ves- 
sel in  the  port  of  Almeria.  It  made  a  most  rapid 
and  destructive  progress,  continued  its  ravages  for 
diree  years,  and  swept  oflF  nearly  two^thirds  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  distressing  event  should  be 
considered  as  the  origin  of  the  depopulation  of  this 
kingdom.  The  lands  remained  without  cultiva- 
tion, and  most  of  the  towns  and  villages,  having 
lost  their  inhabitants,  quickly  fell  into  decay,  and 
the  houses  became  dilapidated.  1  he  few  who 
escaped  that  dreadful  scourge  took  possession  of 
the  estates  of  those  proprietors  who  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  pestilence.  Thus  they  acquired 
great  additions  to  their  pro}>erty,  and  lands  of 
considerable  extent  came  into  the  possession  of 
one  proprietor :  but  they  could  not  be  properly 
cultivated  for  want  of  labourers,  and  therefore 
irer^  incapable  of  producing  subsistence  for  an  in- 
creased population.  Spain  was  thus  deprived  of 
thp  means  of  being  repeopled,  and  this  accounts 

for 
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for  the  numerous  and  extensive  tracts  of  nncnlti- 
vated  lands  visible  at  the  present  day. 

The  same  scourge  renewed  hs  ravages  at  differ^ 
ent  periods  in  the  following  centuries.  In  the  years 
1483,  1488,  in  1501,  1506;  but  tht  most  deso- 
lating was  the  plague  of  Andalusia,  that  raged 
in  the  year' 1649,  during  which,,  in  the  cities 
of  Seville  and  Cadiz  alone,  it  swept  away  one 
hundred  thousand  persons. 

Previous  to  the  latter  period  the  country  bad 
sufiered  the  terrible  effects  of  a  general  scarcity ; 
the  consequences  of  which  were  infectious  and 
fatal  diseases,  that  carried  off  an  eleventh  part  of 
the  inhabitants. 

These  causes  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  effect 
and  continue  depopulation  in  a  country,  where 
the  means  of  preventing  it,  by  encouraging  agri- 
culture, and  attachbg  foreigners,  had  almost  luu- 
fbrmly  been  n^lected.'  Numerous  other  causes 
concurred  with  these  to  produce  the  same  effects. 

Internal  warfare  continued  in  Spain  through  a 
long  series  of  years.  The  Spaniards,  for  nearly 
seven  centuries,  were  obliged  to  be  armed  against 
the  Moors,  to  effect  the  reconquest  of  their  coun- 
try, which  the  latter  had  unjustly  alienated.  Those 
wars,  which  commenced  in  the  ninth  century,  did 
not  terminate  till  after  the  taking  of  Grenada,  in 
the  year.  14P3,  by  the  catholic  kings.  They  had 
beoi  through  their  whole  continuaace  exceedingly 
sanguinary. 
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langldnftty,  and  millions  of  Spaniards  fell  in  the 
dreadful  and  rdterated  conflicts. ' 

More,  probably,  fell  also  in  the  cinl  wars,  tvhich 
frequently  spread  desolation  through  this  divided 
kiagdom.  Not  satiated  by  the  combats  they  had 
GO  l(mg  maintained  with  the  Moots,  the  Span- 
iards  for  a  long  period  became  mutual  victims 
to  intestine  quarrels ;  and  the  rancour  with  which 
these  were  conducted  was  apparently  more  en- 
venomed, by  the  ravages  tbey  committed  in  thrir 
own  country,  than  what  they  had  evinced  against 
their  fordgn  enemies.  The  reigns  of  Orduno 
die  Second  and  Sancho  the  First,  kings  of  Leon, 
in  the  tenth  century }  those  of  Alphonso  the 
Sfacth,  and  Alphonso  the  Eighth,  also  kings  of 
Leon  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  and  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  centuries;  those  under 
the  kingg  of  Castile,  Sancho  the  Second,  in 
the  eleventh  century ;  Alphonso  the  Wise,  and 
Sancho  the  Fourth,  in  the  thirteenth;  Peter  the 
Cruel  in  the  fourteenth ;  Henry  the  Fourth,  or  the 
Weak,  in  the  fiiteentb  ;  were  signalized  by  civil 
wars  of  long  duration,  which  harassed  and  de- 
populated the  territories  of  those  princes.  Ara- 
gon,  though  it  formed  a  separate  independent 
sta^  was  not  more  tranquil.  During  those  civil 
wars  it  generally  espoused  the  Castilian  cause, 
and  often  was  disturbed  by  intestine'commotions, 
vhich  were  seldom  allayed  without  bloodshed  and 
^tighter.  The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies 
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turies  were  pre-eminently  the  periods  most  distiiu. 
guished  for  the  long  and  sanguinary  wars,  which- 
disturbed  the  reigns  of  Peter  the  Third,  and  John 
the  Second.  The  civil  warfare  was  again  re- 
newed after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.  Half 
the  kingdom  of  Spain  took  up  arms  ih  the  reign' 
of  Charles,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  was 
the  war' designated  in  the  Spanish  annals  under 
the  name  of  *'  de  las  eomunidades."  In  the  fol- 
lowing century  the  province  of  Catalonia_  singly- 
otcupied  the  attention  and  employed  the  troops  of 
Philip  the  Fourth  ;  nor  was  it  reduced  to  subaiis* 
sion  till  after  a  resistance  of  tweuty-two  years. 

The  number  of  persons  who  fell  victims  in  these 
continued  and  sanguinary  struggles  must  have 
been  beyond  calculating.  They  have  never  been  re- 
placed ;  nor  have  any  adequate  means  been  adopts, 
ed  to  invite  or  facilitate  ttt"  effecting  a  new  popu- 
lation. But  these  are  not  the  only  wars  in  which 
Spain  has  been  engaged.  In  the  fifteenth,  eix- 
teenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries, '  during  the 
reigns  of  Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  Charles  the  First, 
Philip  the  Second,  Philip  the  Third,  and  Philip 
the  Fourth,  vast  armies,  with  numerous  bodies  of 
men  to  recruit  them,  were  frequently  sent  abroad 
into  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Por- 
tugal. A, very  small  p^t  of  those  ever  returned 
to  Spain.  Some  fell  in  battle,  some  by  disease* , 
and  some  by  famine.  Those  who  survived  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace,  destitute  of  pay,  abd  the 
meaoa 
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means  o£  retiring  to  their  own  country,  either 
enlisted  among  the  troops  of  other  monarchs*  or 
took  up  their  abode  in  those  placet  in  which  they 
happened  to  be  left,  and  thua  efiectually  became 
so  many  men  for  ever  4ost  to  Spain  t  the  number 
was  incalculable  in  the  course  of  three  centuries. 
Those  distant  wars  contributed  more  to  the  depo- 
pulation of  the  kingdom  than  all  the  other  causes 
combined.  The  posiesuons  which  Spain  held  in 
Italy  and  Flanders  were  equally  injurious  to  her 
population.  Multitudes  of  Spaniards  emigrated 
into  those  countries  to  seek  their  furtunes,  or  ob- 
tain employment.  Few  of  them  ever  returned. 
Some  died }  others  took  up  their  settled  residence, 
married,  had  children,  formed  establishments,  and 
never  left  the  country.  This  took  place  for  the 
qiace  of  two  hundred  years. 

The  victories  gained  by  the  Spaniards  over  the 
Moors  produced  a  similar  effect.  '  As  soon  as  the 
former  had  obtained  repossession  of  the  country, 
the  greater  part  of  the  latter  retreated  into  Africa, 
or  retired  into  other  parts  of  Spain,  still  occupied 
by  their  countrymen.  The  conquered  country  re- 
mained half  peopled,  and  could  only  be  repeopled 
at  the  expence  of  the  other  districts  of  Spain,  from 
whence  it  might  receive  a  fresh  colonization  by 
diminishing  their  population. 

A  fanatic  and  mistaken  zeal  adopted  a  destruc- 
tive policy,  by  proscribing,  on  account  of  their 
religious  tenets,  two  wealthy  ant{  industrious  peo- 

voL.  IV  c  pie, 
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pie,  the  Jews  and  the  Moors.  These  w'ere  pecuE- 
arly  valuable  for  their  intimate  acquaintance  with 
agriculture,  arts,  trade,  and  commerce.  An  edict 
issued  at  Grenada,  the  30th  of  March,  1493,  . 
against  the  advice  of  the  ministry  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  supreme  council,  ordained,  that  every 
Jew  who  did  not  confess  Christianity  within  six 
mouths  should  be  constrained  to  quit  all  coun- 
tries under  the  government  of  the  Catholic  kings. 
Another  equally-  impolitic  edict  was  published  in 
the  year  1 6 1 4,  by  which  numbers  of  Moors,  who, 
after  being  subdued,  had  remained  peaceably  in 
Spain,  were  expelled  the  country.  About  one ' 
hundred  thousand  Jewish  families  pretended  to  be 
converted,  and  in  the  issue  became  victims  to  the 
Inquisition.  More  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
Jews  left  the  kingdom,  and  went  into  France, 
Italy,  Africa,  and  the  Levant,  and  carried  vnth 
them  the  wealth  and  other  species  of  property 
which  they  had  acquired  by  industry  and  trade. 
All  the  Moors,  to  the  amount  of  two  millions, 
departed,  leaving  their  towns  and  villages  deserted. 
These  two  measures  might  be  apparendy  politic*, 
but  they  were  injurious  in  reality,  and  instanta- 
neously detracted  from  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  Spain  three  millions  of  persons.  Such  are  the 
principal   causes  of  Spanish  depopulation;   yet 

*  See  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  subject  in  the  ibtro> 
dnctory  discourse. 
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miCay  circumstances}  less  prominent,  and  not 
so  generally  knovn,  have  contributed  a  certain 
share. 

The  depredatory  cruizing  of  the  Barbary  pirates, 
jbr  the  s{>ace  of  three  hundred  years,  did  immense 
injury  to  the  population  of  this  kingdom,  by  the 
vast  numbers  of  captives  they  made  both  at  sea 
and  by  incursions  cm  the  coasts.  According  to  a 
calculation  drawii  up  by  the  Count  de  Campo- 
manes,  there  were  always,  during  the  last  century, 
thirty  thousand  Spanish  prisoners  at  Alters  f  and, 
although  numbers  perished  from  the  cruel  treat- 
ment they  received  in  slavery,  while  many,  to 
avoid  it,  embraced  Mahometanism,  and  others 
were  redeemed,  yet  the  number  of  thirty  thousand 
vas  usually  complete  *. 

The  Mesta,  an  establishment  which  will  be  de- 
scribed under  the  article  Agriculture,  further  con-* 
tributes  to  diminish  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  a 
large  portion  of  Spain.  The  immense  quantity  of 
land  converted  into  a  state  of  pasturage  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  where  it  is  established,  affords 
few  means  for  the  lower  classes  of  people  to  obtdn 
a  submtence,  or  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life, 
by  being  occupied  in  the  labours  of  husbandry. 
Some  consequently  languish  in  misery  and  want, 
others  turn  mendicants  and  vagrants,  and  others 
become  a  nuisance  of  a  worse  sort  to  general  so- 

*  This  DO  longer  exists  smce  Spain  has  been  at  peace  with 
AlgierS]  and  bag  kept  up  a  respectable  roarilinie  force. 

c  a  ciety; 
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ciety.  The  Mesta,  on  the  other  hand,  employs 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  persons  in  tjAiug  care  oS 
the  flocks  of  sheep,  who.  lead  a  wandering  life, 
and  seldom  or  ever  marry. 

The  great  prt^ietors  are  also  injurious  to  Spa- 
nish population,  by  their  bdng  too  extensively 
multiplied.  The  lands,  for  three,  six,  eight, 
twelve,  and  fifteen  leagues  in  extent,  often  belong 
to  one  owner  j  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  nearly 
possess  the  whole.  The  third  part  of  Spain  is 
held  by  the  houses  of  Medina  Celi,  Alba,  I'bifin* 
tado,  Aceda,  and  some  few  other  grandees;  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  the  chapter  of  Toledos,  Com- 
postella,  Valencia,  Seville,  Murcia,  &c.  and  a  few  of 
the  religious  orders,  particularly  the  Benedictines 
and  Jeronmites.  The  major  part  of  these  lands  ic 
under  grass.  It  is  not  therefore  the  uniting  of  so 
many  of  these  domains  under  a  small  number  of 
proprietors  which  appears  to  be  so  objectionable ; 
but  it  is  the  consequent  hnproper  management 
of  the  lands  they  include,  and  the  deficiency  of 
establishments  for  their  profitable  culture.  The 
coriijosy  or  forms,  usually  comprize  twice  as  much 
land  as  can  well  be  cultivated  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  one  master,  and  the  time  occupied 
in  taking  the  ploughs  to  the  fields  amounts  to  a 
-moiety  of  what  should  be  devoted  to  the  labour 
of  tillage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proprietors  do 
not  overlook  their  servants  in  husbandry,  but  live 
in  the  cities,  leaving  to  subalterns  the  management 
of  their  estates,  while  the  .manorial  houses  dilapi- 
date 
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elate  into  fuins. .  Their  woods  disappear  by  the  dc~ 
structive  axes  of  their  agoits }  the  lands  are  but 
half  cultivated  for  want  of  hands  i  labourers  front 
other  parts  i>ecdve  no  encouragement  to  come  and 
settle,  for  lack  of  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and 
the  few  villages  which  are  inhaliHted,  are  r^idly 
hastening  to  decay. 

Another  great  evil  is  what  is  termed  the  presides. 
This  name  is  given  to  a  species '  of  punishment 
which  is  often  imprudently,  and  sometimes  capri- 
ciously, inflicted.  Every  little  justice  of  a  town 
or  village  will  frequently  condemn  to  it  a  number 
of  individuals  for  unimportant  misdemeanors. 
Till  those  unfortunate  persons  can  appear  before 
higher  tribunals,  some  are  confined  in  the  prisons 
belonging  to  the  respective  jurisdictions  on  the' 
continent  of  Spain,  and  many,  by  far  the  greater 
number,  are  transported  to  Ceuta,  Melilla,  and 
various  other  places,  where,  under  a  plausible 
pretence  that  the  prisoners  "are  employed  on  the 
public  works,  they  are  suffered  to  remain  in  bane- 
ful indolence.  Some  are  doomed  for  life ;  others 
for  a  limited  time.  The  greater  number  of  these 
become  worse  than  before ;  they  contract  habits  of 
sloth  and  idleness,  are  corrupted  by  the  conver- 
sation and  example  of  the  criminal  company 
with  which  they  are  immured,  and  are  so  many 
persons  for  ever  lost  to  industry,  to  agriculture 
and  trade,  to  population  and  the  state.  Sp^in 
swarms  with  miserable,  poor,  and  wretched  vaga- 
bonds. The  former  are  multiplied  by  the  facility 
c  3  ^ey 
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they  find  of  easting  by  alms  >  and  the  Utter  con- 
sist of  such  as  have  returned  from  the  presides, 
and,  in  many  instances,  of  unfortunate  peasants, 
vho  are  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  impossiU- 
lity  of  finding  employment,  or  procuring  necessa- 
ries to  supply  the  demands  of  nature  *.  Both 
live  miserably,  and  die  prematurely.  From  Ga- 
licia  there  is  a  continual  emigration.  A  swarm 
annually  quits  that  province,  which,  dividing,  some 
go  for  Italy,  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn ;  and  others 
for  Portugal,  td  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  There  they 
become  errand  lackies,  porters,  servants,  and  car- 

*  The  inischie&  arising  from  the  increase  of  vagabonds  have 
been  long  known.  So  long  sincffas  the  year  1445,  prisoni  had 
been  eatabllshed  for  the  confinement  of  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tionj  in  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Old  Castile,  But  auch 
eitablishments  met  with  formidable  opposition,  and  they  were 
ROOD  abandoned.  At  length  one  was  again  founded  at  Seville, 
in  the  year  I7g4,  by  Torr^io  de  Vdascoj  and  it  still  remains 
vniler  the  name  of  lot  Torribios.  By  a  decree,  dated  the  ^th 
of  May,  \77S,  Charles  the  Third  ordered  that  all  vagabonds 
should  be  committed  to  houses  of  seclusion,  or  bridevells, 
and  employed  in  useful  labour.  Immediately  such  places  of 
confinement  were  erected  at  Corunna,  Zamora,  Cadiz,  and 
Ganbagena.  In  the  course  of  time  others  were  established  at 
Barcelona,  Cuenca,  -Grenada,  Jaen,  Murcia,  Toledo,  and  Val- 
ladolid.  Here  such  as  were  fit  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for 
the  army  and  navy  ;  and  the  children  sent  to  charitable  institu- 
tions to  be  taught  useful  trades.  But  the  want  of  necessary 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  suob  establishments,  and  from  the 
method  adopted  ir  the  taking  up  these  vagabonds,  it  cannot  < 
escite  surprise  that  Spain  is  xtverrun  with  them,  and  that  t)iey 
should  abound  more  in  the  places  where  houses  are  erected  for 
ttieir  receptum  than  elsewhere. 

riers 
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tiers  ^  water.  Those  in  Portugal  are  denomi- 
nated gallegos:,  in  Paris  Savoyards.  The  number 
is  usually  about  eighty  thousand.  A  few,  after 
they  have  amassed  a  little  money,  return  into  their 
own  country,  others  die  in  Portugal  j  many  remain 
there,  marry,  and  follow  different  occupations. 
^ese  persons  and  their  offspring  are  k>  many  in- 
diTiduals  lost  to  Spain.  In  a  word,  the  same 
causes  which  obstruct  the  Sourisbing  state  of  agri- 
culture are  equally  obstacles  to  the  inaease  of 
population. 

The  depopulation  of  Spain  has  therefore  been 
owing  to  a  great  variety  of  causes,  a  few  of  which 
would  haTe  been  apparently  sufficient  to  have  pro- 
duced it.  How  effectual  must  then  have  been  the 
^multaneous  combination  of  all !  Many  of  the 
latter  causes  still  exist ;  but  means  are  at  length 
applied  for  their  removal ;  improvements  have  been 
made  both  in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and 
the  result  has  already  been  an  hicrease  of  popu- 
lation, which  has  been  manifest  within  the  last 
sixty  years.  But  this  grand'  object  can  never  be 
obtained  in  a  way  adequate  to  the  extent  of  Spain, 
till  the  laws  respecting  the  westa  are  abrogated^ 
They  do  not  encourage  industry,  and  they  do  not 
invite  labourers  from  other  countries  i  on  the 
contrary,  the  Spanish  government  has  always  ap- 
peared jealous  of  admitting  strangers,  and  has  done 
every  thing  in  its  power  to  disgust  them.  It  were  to 
be  wished  it  were  not  more  so  even  at  the  present 
day,  and  that  all  such  kind  of  prejudices  were 
c  4  done 
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done  away.  The  glory  of  a  kingdom,  and  tfaie 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants,  does 
not  consist  in  tSe  indulging  such  a  mistaken  spirit 
of  patridlism. 

It  remains  to  state  %vhat  the  present  population 
of  Spain  is,  and  that  of  each  particuhtr  province. 
The  aiumeration  made  by  royal  authority,  in  the 
years  1787  and  1788,  fonn  the  basis  of  the  taUe 
which  I  here  [H'esent  to  the  public: — 

State  of  Spanish  Popidatiw  in  the  year  1788. 

Souls.  Soul*. 

{Alava  .  .  71,399-1 

Gutpazcoa  .  120,7'fi  {      308,157 

Lord^ip  of  Biicay     .      lid,042j 
Aragon  .....  023,308 

CalsloDia  .  ,  .  814,41) 

Asturia*  .  i  ,  .  S47,77« 

Galicia  »..,>.         1,345803 

Estramadura  ...  4)6,923 

/■Kingdom  of  Seville     ,     754,293"^ 
1  Kingdom  of  Cordova     ,    2i6fil6  f 
Andalusia  .(  Kingdom  of  Grenada    .    661,661  >   1,837,024 
I  Kingdom  of  Jaen       ,        i;r,l36  i 
VSierra  Moreoa  ,  7i9i-Sj 

Kingdom  of  Murcia         ,  ,  ,  ■  337,686 

Kingdom  of  Valencia  .  ,  .         763,084 

Kingdom  of  Navane      i,  .  .  227,322 

Mancha       '      .  .  .  ,        206,ld0 

I  Jurisdiction  of  Cuenca  .  266,182*1 
of  Guadalaxara.  144,370  I 
:-  of  Toledo  .  334,435  I 
Province  of  Madrid  .  58.9+3  >  033,86* 
City  of  Madrid  ,^  .  .  156.6;2  ( 
Aranjuez,  royal  demesne  .'  2,653  I 
Le  Fardo,  ro;al  demesne     .        6l  l  J 
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rJaiiadittiOD  of  A¥ilia 

of  Burgos 
of  Old  Castila 

of  Segovia"  . 

of  Soria 

of  Valladotid  . 

S.  llriefonna,  royal  demesne 


115,173-j 
4ti5,410 
74,669 
167,525 

1/0,51)5 
190,339 

4.331 


King-  (' 
dom  of< 
Leon  .  I 


Lxiie  Escur^al,  royal  demesne     2,453J 
VufisdictioQ  of  Leon        ■ 

-  of  Palencia 

-  of  Salamanca 

-  of  Toro         .  92,404. 


350,1 34 -v 
112,514  1 
210,380  f  . 
92,404J 


A    Table  (f  the  comparative  Pofnlaiton  tf  SjMny  ^wded 
into  Classes. 


Province. 

S«cu. 
la.- 

C!.rgy 

Monki 

Nuns 
and 
Ftiats, 

COQ- 

Nables. 

Scrvwus 

Pa- 
fishes 

vil- 
lage,. 

IndiTi. 

duals. 

Kingdom  of 

SevilTe    . 

MOS 

5,9SS 

1,573 

0,0.!:^ 

17,494 

303 

219 

754,935 

Kingdom  of 

CoidOTS . 

136 

99!1 

!t36,0IS 

Kir,pipm  of 

Grenada  . 

2,334 

iJ,B9! 

130 

1,979 

7.196 

4¥0 

397 

661,661 

Kingdom  of 

Jaeo      . 

747 

1,1 7( 

858 

874 

4,096 

ll^ 

7* 

177,136 

KingdoBt  of 

Mutci^  . 

2,0Ul 

646 

91 

4,704 

6,40S 

101 

108 

337,686 

vtlencia  . 

3,93) 

5,:;!i 

1,G8B 

92i 

1,076 

18,963 

SS"- 

550 

783,084 

6,614 

4.541 

I,a57 

384 

l.-Sfi'^ 

30,%^ 

814,412 

Ar^D    . 

4,8+3 

3,b(r4 

l,...-4 

sse 

9,:i* 

22,009 

1,396 

1,6^5 

623,308 

Wivarie      . 

1,831 

HO 

13,0S4 

9,910 

753 

83'. 

'J87,3a3 

BUoy     . 

3,511 

'HQ-J 

l,i«; 

111 

n6.!>i3 

8,713 

72( 

633 

S()B,15T 

Anuria!    . 

2,ati8 

•   393 

2(j5 

23 

1H,274 

C,U1 

SUB 

670 

3«,776 

KlDgdom  of 

lion    . 

f^9B 

2,064 

1,570 

196 

31,540 

2S,Sll 

BA60 

3,«95 

665,434 

Cauda     . 

9,382 

3,394 

€04 

98 

13,781 

18,968 

:i,633 

3,658 

1,34'),80S 

Eitramadura 

2,781. 

3,061 

I,74S 

H'. 

3,124 

ll,03f 

■lij 

360 

■Hd,j33 

LaMancba. 

749 

12D 

ei( 

■    60- 

8,410 

111 

167 

31)6,160 

New  Castile 

4fil6 

5,949 

2,B43 

376 

12,69F 

50,538 

1,100 

l.Ui 

930,681 

Old  Caiule 

9,014 

5,iG- 

3,210 

146,036 

36,683 

4,555 

3,90s 

1.190,180 

Sierm  More- 

2 

366 

14 

7,915 

Royal    de- 

mnnes    . 

IS 

364 

IE 

9 

530 

S 

10,048 

T«*l  , 

60,24C 

49,270 

22,33- 

3,0W 

478,716 

270,090 

20,1180 

19,219 

1U,143,S:J 
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The  table  containing  the  population  of  Spain, 
in  the  different  periods  of  the  monarch}',  will 
^ew  the  changes  which  the  kingdom  has  expe- 
rienced in  this  respect ;  and,  by  comparing  these 
with  the  eTcnts  that  have  been  previously  stated 
as  the  causes  of  depopulation,  we  shall  be  con-* 
Tinced  of  the  method  in  which  it  has  been  ef- 
fected. 

A  Table  (f  the  Fopulatton   of  Spaitt  at  dtjvreia 
Periods. 

Under  the  Romans,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  Spain 
amtained  forty  miUionfl  of  people  j  but,  according  to  mj 
own,  not  more  than  .  20,000^000 

At  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  according  to  several 
Spanish  writers,  but  whose  statements  appear  exaggerated, 
thus:— 

Number  of 

Persons.  ^ 

States  of  Castile  ,  .  •  11,000,000- 

States  of  Aragon  .  .  •  7,700,000 

Kingdom  of  Grenada      .  •  -        3,000,600 


31,700,800 


Guided  by  the  opinions  of  authors  better  informed,  and 
more  reasonable  in  their  statements,  I  cannot  carry  the  popu- 
lation, at  that  period,  higher  than  .  16,000,000 

Under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  according  to  numerous  authorities,  &e  population 
comprized  20,000,000}  but,  by  a  more  probable  estimate, 
not  more  than  14  or         .  .  .  13,000,000 

In 
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lo  tbe  y«ar  1668 

10/)O0.0C» 

1700,  at  &s  death  of  Charles  the 

Second 

8,000.000 

1715,  under  Philip  the  Fifth      . 

6,000,000 

1768,  under  Charles  the  "Iliird  . 

9,307,804' 

1787  and  1789,  in  the  last  year 

of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 

Third 

10,143,975 

"By  the  last  census  that  was  taken  in  the  yean  1797  and 
1798,  the  statements  of  which  hare  not  yet  been  published, 
but  lately  were  locked  up  in  the  office  belonging  to  the  mi- 
nister  of  finance,  Soler,  it  appears  the  popolation  exceeded 
12,000,000.  Hence  it  may  be  observed  that  the  popnlotion 
of  Spain  had  been  continoally  diminishing,  from  the  time  of 
^e  Romans  till  the  year  1715,  in  the  following  propor- 
tions : — 

From  the  time  of  the  Bomang  to  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  a  space  of  about  l,O00 
rears  ....  AjOOOfioa 

From  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  centm7  to 
tiie  end  of  the  fifteenth,  a  ^cc  of  100  years^ 
about  .....  1.500,000 

From  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the 
year  J688,  a  space  less  than  300  years,  nearly        SflOOflOO 
From  the  year  1 688  to  1 700,  that  is,  12  years      2,000,000 
Since  theyear  1700  to  1715  .  2,000/JOO 

It  again  increased. 

From  the  year1715  to  1768,  a  space  of  33  years   3,3p7,8U 

From  the  year  1768  to  1788,  in  twenty  years  836.171 

Since  the  last  period  to  the  present,  more  than     2flO0,Q0O 

Total  increase  since  the  year  1715     .      6^143,975 


Tlie 
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'  The  bnmber  of  parishes  and  villages  has  been  equally  in- 
creased during  the  same  peri6d. 


Namber  of  parishes         .  -.  .         IStOq    20010 

Wumbcr  of  villages,  ,  «  .11 


Farishes, 
In  20  yea»,  thenfore,  Spain  had  an  increase  of  1974 


Tlie  number  of  dergy  in  Spain  in  the  same  period  de- 
creased in  (be  folloving  proportion. 


■■  Secular  clergy  ...  61 

Monks  ....  56457 

Nuns  and  friars         .  .  .  27665 

Subaltern  ministers  of  die  church  *  23246 

Diminution  of  the  secular  clergy  in  20  years 

■— —■  of  monks  ... 

■  '    ■  of  nuns  aad  friars 

^-  ■-  I     of  subaltern  ministers  of  the  church 

Total  namber  of  tbe  clei^y  cyminisbed 


60240 
4927{) 
22337 
1S875  ■ 

5447 
71  S» 
5328 
9373 

27331 


The  diminutioD  of  the  clei^  since  the  year  178S  to  tli« 
present  period  has  been  comparatively  much  greater.  In 
many  convents  the  religious  of  both  sexes  have  been  re-uuiCedi 
■nd  many  become  estinct  by  having  been  prohibited  from  re- 
ceiving novices. 

According  to  calculations  which  have  been  made,  the  no- 
bility have  very  much  decreased  in  Spain  within  the  space  of 
twenty  year*. 

Numberof  grandees  or  nobles  in  1768  w  722,79* 

Kumber  of  grandeas  or  nobles  in  1788      '    •  478,716 

Diminution  in  twenty  years        ,  •  .        244,07$ 

But  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  statement  is  made  ac* 
cording  to  the  enumeration  of  1768,  which  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  ai  an  accurate  statement  of  tbe  oamber  of  nobJei 
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ia  Spain  {  fiK  it  it  gnienUj  believed  that  many  on  (bat  occssioa 
returned  themselves  as  noblemen,  wlio  were  not  such,  and  that 
pumerouB  towoB,  villages,  and  lesser  communities,  in  their 
reports,  augmented  the  number  of  their  nobles,  with  a  Tiew 
to  &cillute  the  procuriog  a  dimmutioa  of  their  tue*  and 
Dtber  Imposts. 

As  respects  tlie  itivisitMi  of  tho  population  se6 
the  ibitowing  statement,  which  appears  to  me  con- 
sistent with  probability.  It  ^vas  published  at  Miu 
drid  in  1803,  and  appeared  in  the  Literary  Memo- 
mi  of  that  year<  According  to  this  statemeitt 
the  whole  populadon  of  Spain  will  be  10,400,879, 
which  makes  300,000  persons  more  than  the  nu- 
meration of  1788;  but  1,600,000  less  than  that 
of  1797.  The  error  in  this  report  is  great ;  but 
the  division  appears  more  accur^e. 

Namben. 
Uen  .  *  .  ;  5,204,iB7 

Women        .  .  .  .  .  5,205,692 

Oot  of  this  number  there  U  calculated  to  be  of 

single  men,  rdigious,  or  widowers       .  .    3,257,022 

Of  nuns,  widows,  ike.  *    .       .  .         3,262,IQ6 


Total  ,  1  .     6,519,218 

Jlarried  persons        ....         3,890,661 

The  result  of  this  statement  is,  that  there  exists 
in  Spain  2,6^8,557  individuals  of  both  sexes,  who 
do  not  contribute,  or  at  least  are  not  supposed  to 
contribute,  to  her  population.  From  this  view, 
and  the  progress  we  have  already  stated^  it  will 
be  easy  to  discover,  by  comparative  calculations 

with 
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with  the  detailed  statements  of  population  in  othef 
countries,  the  proportionate  ntjmber  of  births^ 
deaths,  marriages,  &c.  which  annually  take  place 
in  Spain. 

Hespecting  the  proportion  between  the  extent  of  territoiy  and 
the  number  of  inhabiUnls,  no  eslimate  sufficiently  accurate 
lias  erer  been  made  in  Spain.  It  was  attempted  in  the  raign 
of  l^ilip  the  Second,  by  Pierre  tfEsqmvel;  but  the  result  of 
bis  labours  has  not  descended  dowB  to  us.  At  this  loss  Mo' 
rale$  and  Philip  de  Guevara  express  their  deep  regret.  For 
want  of  a  more  exact  estimate  we  shall  give  that  of  Hassd, 
published  two  years  ago  at  Brunswick  in  the  "  Siatutique  Eu- 
TDp6enne,"  or  Statistical  Account  of  Europe.  I  am  satined,  - 
by  many  proximate  calculations,  that  it  is  pretty  accurate. 
According  to  this  Spain  contains  25,145  square  leagues,  of  25 
toad^ree,  and  10,730^000 inhabitants;  which  will  allow 425 
inhabitants  for  every  square  league.  It  will  hedce  be  easy  to 
ascertain  the  other  numbers  by  calculating  after  the  propor* 
tion  of  Q  to  25.  The  equatorial  degree  is  25  French  leagues, 
and  15  German  miles;  then  reokoning  l^ir  sor&cet  as  th« 
square  of  their  udes,  Q  square  German  miles  are  equal  to  25 
square  leagues  of  France. 


The  whole  of  Spain  ; 

Kingdom  of  Castile 

Provinces  of  Madrid,  Toledo,  Gua- 

dalasaTa,Cuenca,and  UMancha 
Burgos,  Segovia,  Soria,  and  Avila 
Leon,  Valencia,   Tmo,    Zamora, 

Valladolidj  and  Salamanca 
Asturias 
Galicia 
Estramadura 
Seville 


Sq«»M 
German 
mileii. 

Id  general. 

Inhabit, 

antsbr 
square 
miJea. 

9053 
6623 

10730000 
7278OO0 

1185 
1098 

1731 
740 

1162000 
915000 

602 
1236 

805 
240 
640 
692 

424 

939000 
348000 
13S0OO0 
427000 
755000 

f042 
1450  - 
2109 
527 
1760 

Cordon 
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Cwdora        .  ~. 

Jaen 

Greoadi  and  Antiquera  . 
Murcia 

Kingdom  of  Aragou 
Aragon 
Navarre 
CataloDJa '       • 
Valencia 
Majora 

Lordship  of  Biscay,    comprising 
AJava.  Guipuzcoe,  and  Biscay 


This  statement  appears  more  agreeable  to  fact } 
because  it  approximates  nearer  to  the  enumeration 
made  in  the  year  1799,  which  amounted  to  above 
19,000,000  of  inhabitants ;  the  iacrease  of  num- 
bers principally  appears  in  the  prgviaces  belong- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  Aragon. 


Square 

InluWt. 

Oerman 

BDtsby 

mi  let. 

in  several 

square 
miles. 

296 

237000 

800 

240 

118000 

491 

580 

686000 

1184 

250 

360000 

1440 
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No  country  in  Europe  is  so  genefally  fertile  as 
Spain^  or  has  equal  advantages  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  In  tfiis  region  the  ancients  fixed  the 
site  of  the  Elysian  lieidsi  and  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides.  A  country  which,  from  the  genial 
nature  of  the  climate,  aided  by  a  superior  agri- 
culture, gave  rise  to  those  ancient  traditions. 
When  the  Romanfi  first  entered  Iberia,  they 
wer-e  astonished  at  the  highly  productive  and 
flourishing  Gtate  ia  which  they  found  many 
parts  of  it.  The  existing  industry  they  encou- 
raged, and  Spain  became  at  the  same  time  the 
granary  of  their  empire,  and  the  nursery  of 
their  armies.  The  northern  nations,  vho  sub- 
sequently took  possession  of  this  country,  might 
check,  but  they  did  not  destroy,  that  fortunate  dis- 
position. As  soon  as  they  had  parcelled  out  the 
lands,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  agriculture.  Many  of  the  institu-. 
tions  attributed  to  the  Moors  were  anterior  to  the 
period,  when  that  people  took  possession  of  Spain. 
The  subterraneous  buildings,  for  preserving  corn, 
and  known  under  the  name  of  sil/os,  or  ^avaries, 

were 
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were  not  their  invenrion,  but  were  long  before  in 
use  in  the  time  of  Varro,  through  Betica  atid  othet- 
provinces  of  Carthagena.  The  canals  and  sluices 
for  irrigation  were  carried  td  such  perfection  among 
the  Goths,  that  the  most  severe  laws  were  enacted 
for  prescribing  and  preserving  the  rights  respect- 
ing them.  Whoever  turned  off  the  water  was  bound 
to  pay  a  large  sum  for  every  hour's '  trespass,  or 
suffer  corporal  punishment  for  the  offence.  This 
hct  is  recbrded  in  the  code  of  laws  attributed  to 
the  Visigoths,  and  in  the  letters  of  Cassiodorus. 
The  same  writer  speaks  of  the  exportatio;i  of  grain 
from  Spain,  and  consequently  the  quantity  rdsed 
must  have  been  very  considerable  at  chat  time. 

Agriculture  under  the  Moors  was  in  a  still  more  , 
flourishing  state.  That  people,  when  they  in- 
vaded and  obtained  possession  of  Spain,  carried 
with  them  their  methods  of  husbandry;  they 
broke  up  the  uncultivated  lands,  augmented  the 
number  of  plantations,  carried  the  art  of  irriga- 
tion to  a  degree  now  difficult  of  attainment,  intro- 
duced the  culture  of  rice,  and  greatly  improve^ 
the  breed  of  horses.  Every  kind  of  production 
was  increased  under  their  improving  hands.,  An- 
dalusia, the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  Valencia,  still 
retain  visible  marks  of  their  skill  and  industry; 
and  the  era  of  rheir  expulsion  designates  the  epoch 
of  the  decUne  of  agriculture  *. 

♦Seepage  18. 
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The  SpanlardE,  thus  deprived  of  the  assistaace 
of  the  Moors,  were  necessitated  to  cultivate  their 
lands  themselves.  But  for  such  business  they  pos* 
sessed  neither  talents,  activity,  nor  patient  indus- 
try. The  general  causes  which  tended  to  enervate 
every  branch  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  under  the 
Austrian  dynasty,  had  an  equal  influence  over  th& 
agriculture  of  the  kingdom.  A  number  of  other 
causes,  which  continue  to  operate  even  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  tended  to  produce  a  state  of  languor  in 
the  system,  that  will  be  with  difficulty  removed. 

The  soil  of  Spain  is  excellent  in  almost  eveiy 
part.  To  render  it  valuable  and  productive  only 
requires  a  little  industry.  A  large  portion  still 
remans  in  a  state  of  waste,  scarcely  two>thirds 
of  the  country  being  under  cultivation.  The  com- 
mons are  so  frequent,  that  the  traveller  may  go 
six,  eight,  or  ten  leagues  without  finding  the  small- 
est trace  of  culture  *.     The  rest,  with  the  excep- 

tioa 

*  A  few  inslances  will  be  sufficient.  Waste  lands  are  nu- 
pierouB  in  Aragon  and  Murcia,  and  they  are  equally  so  in 
iiew  Castile,  viz.  between  the  frontiers  oi  dragon  and  Tbr- 
Tfjd;  between  the  Bravo  and  the  river  Albercie;  between  the 
confines  of  Valencia  and  Aranjan;  between  Aravjvn  and  To- 
ledo, towards  Alaram,  Ice.  So  also  id  SeviUei  and  many  othen 
beyond  Ecija,  between  Algenrat  and  Ckklana;  between  St' 
viSe  and  Canfillana;  in  a  space  of  five  leagues  iu  the  territoiy 
oi Uirera,  there  are2I,(X)0  fanegas.  Thirty  thousand  may 
be  enumerated  in  the  territory  of  Ciadad  Rodrigo,  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  Leon;  and  still  more  in  that  of  Salamanca, 
EUramadura  ^uudf  with  wasCeij  and  in  Zacala  alone,  in  the 
dHtrict 
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tion  of  a  ftyf  districts,  presents  a  languid  systeta 
of  slovenly  husbandry. 

Spain  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers ;  yet  the 
provinces  of  the  interior  are  too  dry,  and  their 
fertility  is  destroyed  by  aridity.  The  farmers  are 
unacquainted  with  the  methods  of  conveying  water 
from  the  natural  streams  by  artificial  canals  to 
distant  parts,  where  sterility  is  owing  to  lack  of 
moisture }  and  the  art  of  irrigation,  which  is  aU 
most  perfect  in  some  provinces,  is  totally  un> 
known,  or  not  practised,  in  others.  It  has  already 
been  seen,  in  the  second  page,  from  the  calcula- 
tion of  Osorio  Redifi,  that  Spain  could  furnish 
subnstence  for  seventy-eight  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants. At  present  it  scarcely  affords  sufficient  for 
two-thirds  of  the  population,  and  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  importing  a  large  quantity  of  com  from 
foreign  countries. 

The  Spanish  monarchs  have  at  dmtis  attempted, 
by  various  encouragements,  to  rouse  the  spirit  and 
mvigorate  the  system  of  agriculture.  Philip  the 
Second,  in  the  year  16SI,  granted  the  title  of  no- 
bility, and  exemption  from  military  service^  to 
such  as  should  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
,  agriculture.  The,  princes  of  the  Bourbon  &mily 
granted  privileges,  and  awarded  premiums  to  suc- 
cessful cultivators,  and  instimted  agricultural  so- 

dittrict  of  Badejot,  tbere  is  an  eitent  of  twmtj-iix  leaguei  in 
le^th  by  twelvs  io  breadtb. 

n  2  cieties 
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cieties  for  the  purpose  of  making  reseirches,  writ- 
ing essays^  and  encouraging  the  landholders  and 
oGcn{»ers  to  psy  attention  to  this  tmportaat  sub- 
ject. They  atten^ted  to  establish  a  colony  of  fb- 
reigners  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  vith  a  view  to 
bring '  into  cultivation  the  waste  l^mds  of  that 
mountainous  district.  But  these  societies,  having 
been  left  to  themselves^  wanting  the  necessary  in- 
cUem^nts,  without  direction,  and  destitute  of  ade- 
quate funds,  effected  nothing.  Those,  however, 
of  Saragosa  and  Biscay  hav<  been  marked  by 
considerable  success.  The  colony  c^  the  Sietrik 
Morena  did  not  succeed  to  the  estent  it  might 
have  done,  owing  to  a  concacetration  of  circum- 
stances, which  it  was  impossible  either  to  foresee 
or  prevent. 

The  languishing  state  of  agricukure,  connected 
with  the  state  of  population,  waa  owing  to  a  var 
xlety  of  causes,  wluch  it  is  intended  here  to  eluct- 
date. 

Spun  has  not  soffici^t  ttrez^h  fof  the  cultiva^ 
tion  of  her  lands.  The  population  is  too  confined. 
Numbers  of  pexEons,  who  might  occupy  them- 
idves  in  so  useful  an  employment,  ikvote  tfien- 
celves  to  arts  and  sciences,  trade  and  commerce^ 
the  law,  and  the  army;  They  leave  the  coun* 
try  and  the  villages  to  inhabit  the  cities  and  towns, 
where  they  become  bankets,  merchants,  artizans, ' 
or  labo\irer$.  The  tncouvenience  arising  from 
this  circumstance  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged  j 

and 
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and  lately  attempts  hare  been  made  to  remedy  it, 
by  procuring  foreign  craftsmen,  and  leaving  the 
Biiivea  to.  cultivate  the  soil. 

A  multiplicity  of  other  causes  further  contri- 
bute to  diminisfa  the  nun^er  of  husbandmen. 

].  Galkda  expenmoes  a  continual  eoiigratton, 
vhich  consists  principally  of  country  people,  who 
go,  aB  we  have  previously  stated,  to  Madrid,  Ca- 
diz, &c.  and  especially  to  Portugal}  the  number 
generally  reckoned  to  live  in  the  latter  is  /rom 
sixty  to  eighty  thousand. 

S.  Mendicants  and  vagrants  are  very  numerous 
in  Spain ;  not  more  exist  in  any  country  in  Eu- 
rope. 

3.  The  number  of  personB  sent  to  the  Presides^ 
frequently  for  the  most  trivial  faults,  is  very  con- 
uderable.  These  constitute  so  many  lose  to  so- 
aety,  and  consequently  to  agriculture. 

4.  The  facility  afforded  in  Spain  for  pers(m«  to 
enter  into  the  church,  where  they  find  resources  ' 
against  the  attacks  of  indigence,  has  arrived  to 
such  a  d^ee,  that  it  is  considered  a  reflection 
t^n  such  families,  -who  owe  their  distinction 
merely  to  the  habit  they  wear ;  and  tends  greatly 
to  multiply  the  evils  of  celibacy.  The  secular 
and  regular  clergy,  with  the  subaltern  ministers 
and  servants  of  die  church,  notwithstanding  they 
are  less  numerous  here  than  in  many  parts  of  £u- 
r<^,  are  considerable,  and  necessarily  contribute 
to  diounish  agricultural  strength. 

p  3  .    £,  Spain 
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5.  Spain  abounds  with  small  schools^  in  which 
children  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  with  the 
first  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue.  They  are 
established  in  most  of  the  towns,  and  even  the 
villages.  The  multiplidty  of  them  is  a  great  evil. 
The  tadlity  thus  afforded  <^  obtaining  instruction, 
free  of  expence,  excites  in  the  peasantry  an  ambi- 
tion to  have  their  children  well  educated,  and  these 
having  been  habituated  to  learning  in  early  life^ 
feel  a  disgust  and  contempt  for  the  pursuits  of 
husbandry. 

6.  Spain  has  seventeen  universities,  and  in  the 
several  colleges  there  are  roacy  schools  of  divinity 
and  philosophy ;  more  especially  in  the  religious 
houses,  which  are  scattered  not  only  through  con- 

^  dderable  towns,  but  also  through  those  parts  of 
the  country  which  are  thinly  inhabited.  These 
monastic  schools  are  open  to  every  one.  They 
are  established  in  the  very  places  where  the  young 
people  reside,  who,  of  course,  can  attend  them 
without  the  inconveni^ice  of  distance,  still  live 
under  thdr  parental  roof,  and  receive  an  educa* 
tion  without  paying  for  it.  With  similar  ease 
they  can  study  in  the  schools  of  the  universities. 
In  most  of  the  places  where  such  institutions  have 
been  established  there  are  public  alms  among  par- 
ticular persons,  and  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  for  thie  support  of  indigent  students.  A-. 
distribution  of  money,  bread,  soup,  loeat,  and  ve>. 
getables  is  daily  made  about  the  same  hour  at  the 

gate 
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gate  of  the  different  <conveiits,  where  the  students 
assemble  in  numbers  to  partake  of  those  doles ;  and 
"scarcely  is  che  distribution  over  at  one  place  before 
they  resort  to  another.  Many  of  them  obtain  a 
residence  in  particular  families,  where  they  par- 
ticipate in  the  duties  and  the  table  of  the  do- 
mesdcs.  Numbers  in  the  evening  repair  to  the 
comers  of  the  streets,  where  they  solicit  alms 
of  passengers,  under  the  pretext. of  purchasing 
books,  shoes,  &c.  These  fadKttes  oicourage  sloth 
and  idleness,  veiled  under  the  mask  of  a  tafte  for 
loaning.  There  were  estim^ed  in  Spain,  accords 
ing  to  the  enumeration  made  by  order  of  the  king, 
in  the  year  1788,  forty^even  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  twelve  students.  How  many  among 
that  ntnnber  would  have  been  more  usefully  em- 
ployedjn  the  culdvation  of  the  soit ! 

7*  The  number  of  officers  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent judicial  courts  is  equally  enormous.  In  the 
year  1788  there  were  reckoned  five  thousand  six 
hundred  sixty  and  three  lawyers,  and  nine  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty<one  scriveners.  What 
then  must  be  the  number  of  judges,  justices,  attor* 
nies,  doorkeepers,  constables,  secretaries,  clerks, 
writers,  and  other  subordinate  agents  of  justice?  - 
'  8.  One  principal  object  of  Spanish  luxury  is, 
the  retaining  numerous  domestics,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  are  unprofitidjle,  and  even  injurious  to 
their  qiasters'  service.  By  the  ^numeration  of  17«8, 
p4  they 
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they  amounted  to  two  hundred  sixty-sii  thousand 
and  eighty-six.  One-third  of  these  employed  in 
agriculture  would  be  infinitely  more  profitable. 

p.  Women  are  scarcely- ever  seen  in  trades- 
men's shops  J  CHI  the  contrary,  shopmen  are  very 
much  increased. .  The  former  would  be  zXAe  to 
conduct  much  of  the  business  in  retail  shops,  as  is 
the  case  m.  most'  other  countries,  which  would 
greatly  diminirfi  the  number  of  men  at  present 
etoployed  in  such  feminine  occupations. 

10.  The  offices  belonging  to  the  di6«rmt  de^ 
p^tments  of  government  overfiow  with  the  mul- 
titudes ^  of  persons- attached  to  them  throughout 
every  put  of  the  kingdom.  The  reduction  oi 
these  would  be  a  desirable  branch  of  economy, 
and  furnish  a  number  of  persons  to  asssist  in  agri- 
culture. 

A  brief  recapituladcm  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
to  what  an  extent  agriculture  must  saffer  by  the 
vast  numbers  removed,  by  their  occupations,  irom 
affording  assistance  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Spain  has  a  population  ;ji'hich  contains  ten  millions 
one  hundred  forty-three  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  si:cty-five  persons ;  of  these  the  women,  child- 
ren, and  old  or  infirm  men,  which  amount  to 
nothing  in  this  kind  of  computation,  constitute 
five-eighths  of  the  whole :  thus  the  population 
will  be  reduced  to  about  three  millions  eight  bun* 
dred  and  three  thousand  nine  hundred  andeighty- 
j  •  one 
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one  men.    f'nmi  ^s  number  mtisc  be  sub^acted. 
as  follows : 

■           '  Pcrsanib 

Secular  and  regular  clergymen        .             .  1 25,000 

Land  forces         ....  14g,^s6 

Seamen  xnd  marines          .           .           .  I01j379 

Nobility             ....  4/8,716 

.    SladenlB        .....  47,312 

Coansellors             .             .             ,            '.  5,673 

Scrifeners        .....  g,3Sl 

Domeetica            .             .             .             .       "  276,OgO 

Persons  eoijJoyed  in  coUeciingltK  tax^        .  27,922 

Total        ],23),7Qo 


The  number  of  three  millloDS  eight  handred 
and  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-one 
men,  is  thus  reduced  to  two  millions  five  hundred 
dghty-two  thous^d  Hve  hundred  and  nmety-two.. 

If  there  be  a  further  subtraction  of  those  who 
emigrate  from  Galtcta,  and  go  to  reside  at  Madrid, 
Cadiz,  and  more  especially  in  Portugal ;  mendi- 
cants, vagrant^}  those  who  go  to  the  colonies, 
those  who  are  subject  to  the  pres'uks,  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  agents 
of  the  universities,  artizims,  judges,  officers  at- 
tached to  the  courts  of  justice,  banken,  merchants 
3nd  their  clerks^  manufacturers,  carmen,  carriers, 
persons  employed  in  the  public  offices  of  govern- 
ment, officers  about  the  court,  the  idle  and  those 
who  live  without  business,  who  *re  more  numer- 
ous 
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CDS  in  Spain  than  any  other  country;  the  first 
munber  will  be  still  more  reduced. 

The  conclusion  resulting  from  this  statement  h,' 
tfiat  Spain  does  not  possess  power  ^y  any  measB 
adequate  to  the  culture  of  her  lands ;  nor  viil  she 
lie  able,  without  c^ling  in  the  aid  of  foreigners, 
or  paying  the  most  pointed  attention  to  the  in- 
crease of  her  population. 

The  loss  of  much  time  may  be  added  to  the 
(ttber  inconveniences  arising  from  the  want  of 
agraiian  stj:ength.  The  beat  of  the  climate  will 
not  permit  persons  to  work  in  the  open  fields  for  a 
long  time  together.  The  Spanish  labourer  takes 
lus  siaia  and  smokes  his  d^anoit  during  which 
mterrals  his  work  ceases.  The  multiplicity  of 
ftasis  lessens  the  number  of  working  days.  It  !s 
tiae  that  tile  former  have  been  Ttrtually  much 
abridged  j  bat  then  persons  are  obliged  on  such 
days  to  attend  mass,  and  this  occasions  much 
loss  of  time,  especially  to  such  labourers  as  are 
occupied  at  a  distance  from  a  church.  Many  also 
entertain  scruples  of  conscience  respecting  the 
workmg  On  such  holydays,  though  they  have 
been  suppressed.  The  diocese  of  Toledo  still  re- 
lams  forty-one  feast-days,  which  added  to  fifty-two 
Smidays  make  the  siim  of  eighty-three  days ;  leav- 
ing only  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  for  the  pur- 
poses of  labour,  even  supposing  the  peasants 
would  labour  on  those  holydays  whi^  have  been 
suppressed.  "Hie'titular  saints  of  particular  pa- 
rishes, 
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.  risliea,  the  patron  saints  of  private  families,  and 
the  guardian  saints  of  individuals,  are  so  many 
other  feasts  by  which  labour  is  temporarily  sus- 
pended. It  may  be  said  of  these  feasts  to  saints, 
as  well  as  of  the  frequenting  a  multitude  of  hermi- 
tages and  isolated  chapels,  that  they  celebrate  some 
for  the  sake  of  vows,  some  for  devotion,  some 
through  custom,  syd  others,  by  far  the  greatest 
number,  for  the  pleasure  of  rambling  *. 

The  difficulties  attending  carriage  and  trans- 
porting of  heavy  articles  impedes  the  progress  of 
agriculture.  The  roads  in  Spain  were  form«-Ij 
almost  impassable  ;  carriage  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult, and  could  only  be  performed  on  the  backs 
of  horses,  asses,  or  mules,  which  was  both  tedious 
and  expensive.  Some  years  since,  -excellent 
roads  were  made  throughout  the  kingdom  j  but 
the  Spaniards  have  not  been  induced  to  become 

*  The  (tonnt  de  Capomanez  states  the  sum  lost  «veiy  feast- 
iij,  bj  the  suspension  of  labour,  at  six  miUiom  of  reals,  or  ibut 
millions  of  livres  tournois.  He  here  comprehends  those  em- 
ployed in  trade  and  manuTactnre,  &c,  Sic.  as  well  as  those  oo- 
eupiedin  agriculture. 

If,  as  Dr.  ^dam  Smith  has  proved,  'labour,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  constitutes  wealth,  what  a  prodigious  loss  does'- 
Spain  annually  ex.peTience  by  the  effects  of  a  blind  supenli- 
tioD !  Taking  the  livre  at  tcnp^nce  Engliab,  then  4,00u,000 
livres  are  equal  lo  ltiQ,666l.  13*.  *ti.  the  loss  «f  one  day." 
Allowing  thp  number  of  feast-days  thus  retained  to  be  forty- 
one  in  the  year,  the  annual  deficiency  will  amount  t» 
6,933,333/.  6*.  8rf.!—T. 

more 
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more  industrious,  nor  to  forego  dieir  ancient  cus- 
toms;  scarcely  any  waggons  are  employed,  and 
Catalonia  and  the  kingdoni  of  Valencia  are  almost 
the  only  provinces  in  which  carts  have  come  into 
general  use.  The  diiHcuIty  attending  carriage  ren- 
ders the  conveyance  of  provisions  to  a  market  ex- 
pensive, and,  while  it  diminishes  their  value  to  the 
grower,  advances  the  pr.ice  to  the  buyer  j  thus 
does  it  operate  to  the  discouragement  of  agricul- 
ture. This  remark  should  be  understood  princi- 
pally as  applying  to  the  central  provinces,  which 
have  fewer  communications  than  the  rest. 

The  uncertainty  of  a  market  foV  commodities 
is  another  obstacle.  The  government  is  fre- 
quently changing  the  laws  respecting  exportation. 
It  was  permitted  in  the  year  .1765;  prohibited  in 
1769;  and  again  allowed  in  1783.  These  varia- 
tions render  the  spirit  of  agriculturists  timid  .and 
Wavering. 

The  [wice  of  proviaons  is  very  high  in  Spam,  *  i 
and 

•  The  price  of  provisions  has  been  greatly  adranced  wittin 
a  ceatuiy.  According  to  Osono,  who  wrote  in  the  year  168/,' 
bread  in  his'lttiie  sold  for  half  a  real  de  vellon,  or  two  sols  and 
•ix  deniem  toumois  (one  penny  j^ths)  the  pound ;  and  twelve 
oancCB  <^  beef  or  mutton  alilie  cost  half  a  real  de  vellon,  or 
two  Bols  six  deniers  toumois  (one  penny  jjths).  At  present 
bread  usually  sells,  at  seven  qtiarlils,  or  four  sols  tournois  (two- 
pence) the  pound ;  and  beef,  as  well  as  mutton,  fourteen  and 
fifteen  qvarlils,  that  b,  eight  or  nine  sous  tonroois  (fourpence 
or  fourpence  haMpeony)  the  pound.  This  rise  may  have  been 
'  ewirg 
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aftd  tht  v^es  of  labourers  must  be  rei^  cousin, 
able ;  for  if  only  modenfe,  they  are  aot  sufficient 
for  them  to  procure  the  aeoessaries  of  Hfe.  Pro- 
visions, though  very  dear,  are  yet  but  of  small 
T^ue  to  the  fermers.  The  produce  of  the 
soil,  exchuire  of  the  expencea  of  cultate  and 
carriage,  are  charged  wkh  various  imposts,  tolls^ 
and  taxes,  which  {he  local  magistrates  ky  upon 
i^em,  according  to  the  price  for  which  th^ 
are  sui^msed  to  selL  They  pay  also  in  some 
provinces,  as  in  Catalonia  imd  the  kingdom  of  V^ 
lenda,  ccmadersdite  dues  to  the  manorial  lords. 
All  these  circumstances  form  addidonal  discoa> 
ngement  to  improvements  in  agriculture. 

That  great  proprietors  are  injurious  to  the  cause 
has  already  been  observed. 

In  a  word,  regarding  as  we  do,  in  a  general 
pcHnt  of  view,  the  mesta  as  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful causes  which  impede  agricultural  improvecnent^ 
we-shatl  treat  of  it  particularly  here. 

SJkfp  and  WooU 

Spain  spears  always  to  have  been  a  cotdury 
tbounding  with  flocks,  and  that  it  produced  the 
finest  wool  may  have  been  owing  to  %s  paatuies 
being  peculiarly  adapted  for  sheep  ;  or,  which  is 


owing  to  the  increase  of  wealth  in  Europe,  aod  hag  beep  ov\j 
corr«l>tive  with  that  of  atbet  coiuiliiei, 

more 
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Hiore  probable,  because  the  clin^te  is  favourable 
to  a  tenuity  of  staple.  The  wools  of  Betka  "  and 
Caatabria  were  in  high  esteem  at  Rome^  forthdr 
fineness,  length  of  iibre,  and  colour.  The  one. 
Martial  observes,  was  the  colour  of  a  young 
maiden's  hair,  and  the  other  of  a  darker  hue. 
The  care  of  flocks  seems  to  have  been  a  favtHirite 
occu|»ti6a  among  the  Goths,  who  preferred  this 
•  kind  of  labour,  to  the  culture  of  the  soil.  The 
Moors  did  not  set  an  equal  value  upon  sheep,  .and 
the  breed  degenerated  towards  the  b^inning  of  the 
iburteeDtb  century.  It  was  again  improved  and  re* 
stored  by  a  circumstance  not  generally  known,  and 
to  which  is  attributed  the  superiority  of  Spanish 
wool.  In  the  year  13D4,  when  the  hereditary 
priitce  of  Castile,  son  of  king  Henry  the  Third, 
married  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  that  princess  brought  with  her  front 
England  a  numerous  flock  of  peculiarly  fine  sheep. 
Those  animals  so  throve  in  the  climate  of  Castile, 
that  they  speedily  formed  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable branches  of  commerce ;  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  flourished  in  proportion;  and  so  rapidly,  that 
m  the  year  1419>  the  deputation  of  the  kingdom 
requested  the  prohibitioijt  of  the  sale  of  foreign 
cloth,  lest  it  might  injure  the.  use  of  the  national 
fabrics. 
Two  kinds  of  these  sheep  are  distinguished  in 

*  MirtisUt  Spigranunatnm,  lib.  i.  E.  icvii. 

Spain. 
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Spain.  One  travel  throughout  tl:e  year,  and  the 
others  remain  at  home.  The  latter  always  abide 
in  the  6e\d»^  and.  by  night  are  penned  in  the 
8he^)folds.  The  first  receive  the  appdlation  of 
Merimsy  or  trambtmaKtes.  The  second  beloi^< 
ing  to  Cital(»ua,  Aragon,  Biscay,  the  kingdoou 
of  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Andalusia,  never  travel ; 
while  those  of  the  Castiles,  the  kingdom  of 
Ijeon,  and  Estraraadura,  ^e  constantly  on  foot. 
The  number  of  stationary  sheep  may  be  reckoned 
at  eight  millions,  and  of  migratory  at  about  five 
millions.  The .  last  will  be  described  under  the  . 
article  Mesta* 

The  different  provinces  of  Spain  have  their  pe- 
culiar flocks,  the  numbers  of  which  considerably 
vary,  but  the  resultmg  advantages  are  not  the 
same.  The  stationary  sheep  remain  throughout 
the  year  upon  the  lands  of  their  owners,  which, 
by  njanuTingf  they  contribute  to  fertilize.  In  thU 
case  the  proprietors  reap  a  double  advantage — the 
produce  in  wool,  and  the  increased  fecundity  of 
their  farms.  The  migratory  flocks  never  remuin. 
upon  the  lands  of  their  owners  ;  during  summer 
they  range  upon  the  mountains,  and  in  winter 
upon  the  plains,  or  valleys,  where  they  are  re-as- 
sembled. The  benefit  the  owners  derive  from 
these,  is  little  more  than  the  profit  of  the  wool. 
Hence  it  arises  that  in  those  provinces  where  the 
sheep  are  stationary  the  lands  are  more  strength- 
ened and  enriched  than  in  ths  others,  the  soil  is 
more 
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more  consistent,  Mid  better  prepared  to  develope  a 
*igorous  and  flourishing  vegetation.  On  the  other 
band,  in  those  provinces  where  the  sheep  are  mU 
gratory,  the  lands  are  jejune  and  sterile,  the  soil 
less  tenacious,  more  triable,  and  consequently 
less  productive.  Although  the  flocks  of  Catalonia 
cannot  well  be  increased,  yet  they  do  not  produce 
annually  more  than  thirty  thousand  quintals  *  of 
wool.  In  some  parts  of  this  province,  the  sheep 
feed  upon  the  adjacent  mountains  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

'  The  kingdom  of  Valencia  contains  fewer  flocks 
than  the  province  of  Catalonia.  These  furnish 
annually  about  twenty  thousand  quintals  of  wool. 
It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that  this  province 
is  much  smaller ''than  that;  in  propordon  to  ex- 
tent,' therefore,  the  flocks  may  be  as  numerous 
as  those  of  Catalonia,  and  it  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  still  larger  number. 

The  kingdom  of  Murcia  has  vtery  few  flocks  ; 
they  are  found  on  the  farms  situate  in  the  valleys,  . 
and  at  the  bases  of  the  mountains :  Huerta  con- 
tains scarcely  any. 

The  four  kingdoms  of  Andalusia  possess  nu- 
fnerous  flocks. 

Estramadura  is  a  province  abounding  most  with 

flocks,  if  air  are  taken  into  the  account,  which 

■   annually  winter  there.     But  most  of  thqse  consist 

*  A  quintal  is  one  hundred  French  pounds  weight.    The 
French  pound  ia  grain&js  to  (he  fingliiih  as  15Gl  to  7000. 

of 
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of  migratory  sheep,  which  belong  to  Other  pro- 
vinces, and  pass  fhe  summer  months  upon  the  dis- 
t{Wt  mountains.  This  province,  properly  speaking, 
does  not  possess  a  sufficient  number  for  manuring 
its  lands. 

In  the  two  Castiles  and  the  kingdom  of  Leon 
there  are  numerous  sheep,  but  the  flocks  are  mi- 
gratory, which,  as  they  never  remain  upon  the 
lands  belonging  to  these  provinces,  contribute 
nothing  to  their  fertility. 

Every  farmer  in  Galicia  keeps  a  quantity  of 
sheep  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  land  he  cul- 
tivates. The  flocks  of  the  Asturias  are  also  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  lands  capable  of  cultivation 
in  that  province. 

Biscay  and  Navarre  have  their  peculiar  docks, 
which  are  stationary,  and  consequently  tend  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  soil. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Aragotl  is  small,  when 
compared  with  the  extent  of  the  province. .  They 
are  distributed  in  di&erent  districts,  chiefly  in 
thoseof  Benavarrat  Albarrazirt^  BelchUa,  Caririenay 
and  Saragosa ;  the  greatest  proportion  is  in  Jaca 
vdA  Cinco-VtUat.  The  whole  of  them  do  not  an- 
nually produce  more  than  twenty-four  thoiisand  . 
quintals  of  wool. 

The  time  and  mode  of  shearing  the  sheep,  and 
the  kinds  of  wool  they  bear,  will  be  described  in 
the  account  of  the  Mesta. 

The  quantity  of  wool  annually  produced  by 
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the  collectivie  &ock»  of  S{»m  i$  about  fire  hutidrcd 
jthoasand  quiiual^f  ofie  half  of  c<>arse  or  co.inniQa 
wool,  and  the  o^ex  half  fii>e  wool ;  a  moitfy  of 
the  latter  is  the  produce  of  ths  wigr»tory  rfie^p, 

The  wools  of  Spain  are  in  general  kxfiihvtf 
being  principally  long  and  fin«  'm  the  staple,  and 
soft  and  silky  to  the  touch;  bm  tbat  borne  by  ths 
migratory  fiocks  obtain;  the  pre-^min^ce.  Yet 
there  are  some  district*  where  the  flocks  are  sta- 
tionary, and  yet  bear  wool  equgUy  fine  with  that  of 
the  migratory  flocks.  Of  this  deacription  are  the 
sheep  in  some  parts  of  Estr^madura,  and  those 
in  the  environs  of  Segovia,  where  tlie  flocks  ue 
stationary,  and  in  some  parts  of  Aragon.  Con- 
siderable differences  exist  also  between  districts  of 
the  same  province  j  for  jnstaiice,  the  wodIs  of 
Benasqua,  and  that  of  Parlfda  d^Jlbenazin^  are 
the  most  beautiful  and  fine;  and  that  of  the  latter 
lurpasses  the  former  district.  In  general,  the 
finest  wools  are  those  of  the  environs  of  Segwiay 
of  the  country  of  Buytra^Of  some  leagues  to  the 
eastward  of"  that  cityjj  those  of  P^drtrm  to  the 
north  of  it;  and  those  of  Jvila»  Leottt  and  Jragoa. 

The  fineness  of  staple,  so  peculiar  to  Spanish 
wools,  has  generally  been  attributed  to  the  custom 
of  making  the  flocks  travel  from  pasture  to  pasi- 
tare.  But  many  permanent  flocks  in  the  vicinity 
of  Segovia,  in  .Aragon,  and  divers  other  parts  of 
Spain,  it  has  been  observed,  bear  wool  equally  fine 
with  the  jalgratory  sheep.    The  nature  of  the  soil 
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and  die  elimite  conduce  more  thui  any  other 
causes  to  produce  this  happy  effect.  The  equal 
temperature  which  the  Hocks  constantly  experience 
both  summer  and  winter,  by  their  abiding  during 
the  latter  iik  the  southern  plains  and  valleys,  and 
during  the  former  ranging  the  mountains  of  the 
norths  together  with  their  remaining  in  the  open 
air  ni^t^and  day,  have  been  supposed  to  contri- 
bute  to  the  amelioration  of  the  fleece.  The  ex- 
periments made  in  France  by  M.  Daubenton,  and 
aft  the  institution  of  Rambouillet,  seemed  to  cor- 
joborate  this  conjecture.  But  the  result  oi  those 
expenments  does  not  amount  to  demonstration; 
for  I  hare  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  for 
the  three  years  I  have  been  in  possession  of  a  large 
flock  of  Spanish  sheep,  which  I  selected  and  im- 
ported myself,  that  the  quality  of  the  wool  has 
not  suffered  the  smallest  deterioration  since  their 
abode  in  France }  and  the  lambs  they  have  pro- 
duced have  not  degenerated  in  the  least  degree 
£rotn  the  eves,  but  equally  preserve  their  sym- 
metry and  beauty.  ' 

Aiesta. 

The  Mesta,  which,  in  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  term,  signifies  a  mixture  of  two  or  more 
sorts  of  grain,  and  is  equivalent  to  thtf  English 
word  mas/in,  is  the  uniting  the  flocks  belonging 
to  several  different  proprietors  into  ope  collective 
E  2  body, 
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body»  which  does  not  strictly  attach  to  any  coun- 
try, but  travels  backward  and  forward  twice  in 
the  year,  passing  part  of  it  at  one  place,  and  part 
in  another.  Thii  collection  is  formed  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  propiietors,  consisting  of  the  nobles,, 
persons  in  power,  members  of  rich  monasteries 
and  ecclesiastical  chapters,  who  feed  their  flocks 
on  the  waste  lands,  as  is 'done  on  the  commons  in 
England.  These  flocks  they  call  Merinos,  or 
transhumantes . 

This  custom,  first  introduced  by  circumstantial 
necessity,  in  process  of  rime  was  .converted  into  a 
claim,  which  long  possession  has  now  changed 
into  a  prescriptive  right.  It  rests  at  present  upon 
the  support  of  those  laws  and  ordinances  which 
have  favoured,  protected,  and  perpetuated  the 
usurpation. 

The  origin  of  this  custom  must  be  referred  to 
the  era  in  which  the  great  plague  ravaged  Spain, 
and  destroyed  two-thirds  of  the  population.  .  The 
few  persons  who  survived  that  destructive  scourge 
took  possession  of  the  lands  which  had  been  va- 
cated by  the  death  of  thdr  former  occupiers. 
These  they  united  with  their  own.  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  large  properties  j  but  not  possessing 
sufficient  means  for  the  cultivation  of  such  ex- 
tensive domains,  they  were  obliged  to  convert 
nearly  the  whole  into  pasturage,  and  confine  their 
attention  principally  to  the  care  and  increase  of 
their  flocks.    Hence  has  arisen  the  vast  quantities 

of 
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dF  pasture  lands  which  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  Estramadura,  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  other 
provinces.  To  this  cause,  among  others,  may  be 
attributed  the  prodigious.quantity  of  uncultivated 
lands  discoverable  through  the  whole  kingdom ; 
and  hence  so  many  proprietors,  who  possess  ex- 
tensive, tracts  of  territory,  yet  have  no  titles  to 
theirestates^andare  therefore  denominated Z)!!^'!?!- 
voceros. 

The  flocks  which,  when  united,  form  the  Mesta, 
usually  consist  of  about  ten  thousand  sheep  in 
each.'  ,  Every,  flock  is  conducted  by  an  officer, 
called  a  mayoral,  who  superintends  the  shepherds, 
and  directs  the  route.  It  is  essential  that  he 
should  be  an  active  man,  well  acquainted  with  the 
kinds  of  pasturage,  the  nature  of  sheep,  and  me- 
thods of  treatment.  The  mayoral  is  allowed  a 
horse  and  one  hundred  doublons,  or  fifteen  hundred 
livres  tournois  (thirty  pounds  eight  shillings  ster- 
Img)  per  annum.  Placed  under  him  are  fifty 
shepherds,  .who  are  divided  into  four  classes. 
The  wages  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  reals, 
or  thirty-seven  livres  ten  sols  (one  pound  eleven 
shillings  and  three-pence)  per  month,  for  the  first 
class;  ong  hundred  reals,  or  twenty-five  Hvres 
(one  pound  and  eleven-pence)  for  the  second ; 
sixty  reals,  or  fifteen  iivres  (twelve  shillings  and 
ten-pence)  for  the  third ;  and  forty  reals,  or  .ten 
livres  (eight  shillings  and  four-pence)  for  the 
fourth  :  exclusive  of  these  wages,  each  is  allowed^ 
£  3  at  daily 
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a  daily  radon  of  bread,  weighing  two  potmdf. 
They  receive  individually  twelve  real»  or  tbr«* 
livres  (two  shillings  and  sixpence)  for  travelling  . 
expenccs,  when  they  commence  their  journey  in 
the  month  of  April  or  Mayj  and  the  like  sum  oa 
their  return  in  October.  To  each  shepherd  is 
granted  the  privilege  alao  of  keeping  a  few  sheep 
and  goats,  but  the  wool  and  hair  belong  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  flockj  he  takes  himself  tlje  in- 
crease, the  flesh,  and  the  milk;  but  he  cannot 
take  any  part  of  these  away.  The  number  of 
persons  thus  employed  in  the  care  of  the  whole  of 
the  flocks  which  compose  the  Met/a,.  Ate  about 
forty-five  or  fifty  thousand.  The  dogs  are  also 
numerous,  fifty  being  theallowancettoeach  flock. 

The  number  of  sheep  which  are  thus  made  to 
migrate  has  varied  at  different  periods*  It  very 
much  decreased  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was  again  increased:  in  the  eighteenth.  In  the 
sixteenth  the  enumeration  comprised  seven  mil- 
lions. At  the  commencement  of  the-  seventeenth, 
jn  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Third,  they  were  re- 
duced to  two  ^litlions  five  hundred  thousand. 
Ustaria  states  the  number  in  his  time,  about  the 
end  of  the  same  century,  at  four  miUicms^  they 
amount  at  present  to  near  five. 

The  flocks  are  put  in  motion  the  latter  end  of 
April,  or  beginning  of  May,  leaving  the  plains  of 
Estramadura,  ^tadalusia,  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and 
pid  and  New  Castile,  where  they  usually  winter  j 

they 
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Aey  repair  to  tTie  mountaihs  of  the  two'  latter  pro- 
Vmces,  aftd  those  of  Bncay,  Kavarrc,  andAragon'. 
The  mountainous  dteCricts  most  frequented  bf 
dtesfi  docks  in  New  Castile  are  those  of  Cuenca; 
dnd  in  Old  Castile,  dhotc  of  Segovia,  Soria,  and 
Sajttzgo.  The  sheep  while  feeding  on  the  moun- 
tains have  occasiooaHy  admintstefed  to  them  small 
quantStiesr  of  salt  *.  h  Is  laid  upon  Sit  stones,  to 
which  the  flocks  are  driven,  and  permitted  to  eat 
what  quantity  they  pl'ease.  During  the  days  the 
tilt  h  adminisrered,  the  sheep  are  not  allowed  to 
depasture  on  a  calcareous  soil,  but  are  moved  td 
ar^Uaceous  lands,  where  they  feed  voraciously. 

At  the  end  of  July  the  ewes  are  put  to  the  rams, 
after  separatioii  has  b^en  made  of  those  already 
with  Iamb.  Six  or  seven  rams  are  considered 
sufficient'  for  one  hundred  ewes. 

In  September  the  sheep  are  ochred,  thetr  backs 
and  loins  being, rubbed  with  red  oChre,  or  ruddlei 
dissolved  in  water.  This  practice  is  founded  upon 
an  ancient  custom, the  reason  of  which  is  not  clearly 
ascertained.  Some  suppose,  that  the  ochre  uniting 
with  the  oleaginous  matter  of  the  ffeece,  forms  a 

•  The  sfiepherds  are  allowed  twenty-five  qriintal*,  of  a  hun- 
dred poUDds  each,  of  salt  for  every  thousand  sheep. 

The  poids  de  oiarc  of  France,  equivalent  to  the  pound  aroir- 
dupoia  of  England,  is  in  apraportJoo  ofnearly  15^  Eo  Hji  tho 
former  containing  756 1  grains  troy,  and  the  latier  "000:  the 
quintal  therefore  of  a  hundred  pounds  is  lesa  than  tlie  English 
tiundredwdght. — T. 

£  4  kind 
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kind  of  varnish,  which  defends  the  animal  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Others  think 
(he  ponderosity-  of  this  earth  prevents  the  wool 
growing  too  thick  and  long  in  the  staple.  Buttlu 
more  eligible  oinnion  is,  Uiat  the  earth  absorbs  die 
superabundant  perspiration,  which  would  others 
wise  render  the  wool  both  harsh  and  coarse.. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  same"  month  the  flocks 
recommence  th«r  march.  Descending  from  the 
--mountains,  they  travel  towards  the  warmer  parts 
pi  the  country,  and  again  repair  to  the.  plains  of 
Leon,  SstT^madura,  and  Andalusia.  The  sheep 
are  generally  conducted  to  the  same  pastures  they  ' 
had  grazed  the  preceding  year,  and  where  most  of 
them  had  been  yeaned:  there  they  are  kept  during 
the  winter. 

Sheep-shearing  commenpes  the  (leginning  of 
May,  and  it  is  performed  while  the  sheep  are  on 
their  sumraer'journey,  m  large  buildings  called 
Es^uUeos.  These,  which  are  placed  upon  the  road, 
are  capable  of  containing  forty,  fifty,  an4  some 
»xty  thousand  sheep.  They  ar^  erected  in  va- 
.  ^ious  places;  but  the  principal  are  in  the  environi . 
of  Segovia,  and  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  /fur* 
viaca.  The  shearing  is  preceded  by  a  pompous 
preparation,  conducted  in  due  form,  and  the  in* 
terval  is  considered  a  time  of  feasting  and  recrea- 
tion. One  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  are 
usually  employed  for  shearing  a  thousand  ewes, 
and  two  hundred  for  a  thousand  wethers.  Each 
,  sheep 
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cheep  affords  four  kinds  of  wool,  more  or  le«t  (Jne 
according  to  the  parts  of  the  animal  whence  it  It 
taken.  The  ewes  produce  the  finest  fleeces,  and 
the  wethers  the  heaviest:  three  wether  fleeces  or- 
dinarily weigh  Ml  the  average  :tweaty-five  pounds; 
but  it  will  take  five  ewe  fleeces  to  amount  to  the 
same  wdght. 

The  journey  whkh  the  flocks  make'm  their  pe« 
regrioations  is  regulatefd  by  particular  laws,  and 
immemorial  customs.  The  sheep  pass  unmolested 
over  the  pastures,  belonging  to  the  villages,  and 
the  commons  which  Ue  in  their  road,  and  have  « 
rtght  to  feed  on  them.  They  are  not,  however, 
allowed  to  pass  over  cultivated  lands;  but  the  pro- 
prietors of  such  lands  are  obliged  to  leave  for  them 
a  path  ninety  v«rar,  or  about  forty  toises  •  (eighty- 
four, yards)  la  breadth.  When  they  traverse  the 
commonable  pastures, they  seldom  travel  more  than 
two  leaguesf,  or  five. and  a  half  miles  a  day;  but 
whea  they  walk  in  close  order  over  the  cultivated 
fields,  often  more  than  six,  or  near  seventeen  miles. 
The  jrhole  of  their  journey  is  usually  an  extent  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  leagues, 
which  they  perform  in  thirty  or  thirty-five  days;, 

*  Tbe  Prencfa  toise  consists  of  920,46  linea,  the  Englitb 
yard  of  432 ;  40  toisea  tlierefore  contain  84  yards  ^^\,  fx 
nearly  ^  of  a  yard. — ^T, 

f  The  li«ue  terreslre,  or  league,  by  land  in  France  consisti 
ef  14576J  feet,  the  English  mile  of  5:80;  the  English  leagu* 
by  land  thereibre  of  three  miles  exceeds  that  of  France  1274 
^t,  o[  ntbcr  more  than  a  quarter  «f  a  nila. — T. 

The 
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Tbe  price  pakt  tor  depasturing  the  haiSf  wftcrtf 
they  mater,  h  equally  regulated  by  usage,  aSftd  iaf 
very  low;  But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  ktnded 
proprietors  to  make  the  smallest  advance.  Thd 
Mesta  has  its  pecofiar  laws,  which  were  origiiufUy 
made  by  the  pdrdes  interested-,  the  prOfM'ietorS'  6f 
flocks,  and  received  the  sanction  of  several  satve^ 
rvigm  of  Spiitir  ao^oflg  whom  wu  Chdrbs  tbe 
Virttf.  who  approved  afld  eoi^bnoedi  Aetti  in  thd 
year  1^44'.  A  pardeuhir  i^ibuHaf  also  esistSj 
xm4ei  Aetkle  of  *'  koarado-eeitmjf  tie  taMitta,"  ot 
^  hmottr»bh  €otmeit  ff  iix  MffsUk  T&itf  (ititirty  in 
which  one  of  the  eeuncil  at  Castile  pi*e^esi,  is 
composed  of  four  judges,  denominated  **  Ak^des 
mapfts  entre^adores"  each  haviilg  a-  fiscal  or  ex- 
chequer, and  an  cscheator  at  Alguatil  rtuiysr.  The 
eognizance  of  this  court  superiHdends'  the  prcserv- 
atioA  of  the  privileges  belong^g  tt)  the  MerM. 
The  judges  levy  upon  the  shepherds  and  th«r  fideks 
pontage,  parcage,  and  other  tolls  j  they  stttte  the 
disputes  and  quarrels  among  the  shepherds;'  direct 
the  route  the  ^ocks  ought  to  take  in  their  journeys 
to  and  from  the  mountains ;  regulate  what' occurs  on 
their  passage;  settle  what  respects  their  pasturage; 
in  aword,  they  adjust  every  concemin  which  the 
Mesta  can  be  supposed  interested  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  proprietors  of  flocks,  and  even  the 
shepherds,  possess,  to  a  certain  extent,!  a  power  of 
eommitiimusy  or  commitment,  which  they  very  fre- 
quently abuse.     They  h»ve  the  improper  privilege 

of 
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«f  citing  ^1  kinds  of  persons,  of  whatever  age  or 
condition,  before  the  Metia^  under  a  supposttios, 
or  pretence,  that  their  altercations,  or  business,- 
^vc  sonie  connection,  however  distant,  widr  the 
jurisdiction  of  its  coort. 

The  public  o|Hni(»v  throughoat  Spain-  ts  decid- 
edly opposed  to  the  Me»fa,  against  die  vexatkra* 
circumstances  to  which  ii  continually  gives  rise, 
atd  the  constant  obstacles  it  throws  in  the  way  oP 
agtKnltural  improrements.  In  fact,  the  grievances' 
arising  from  its  effects  are  numerous  and  severe^  ' 

I.  Hie  number  of  persons  it  employs  is  very 
great,  Ibrty  or  fifty  thousand;  which  are  so  mai^ 
subjects  lost  to  the  state,  as  to  the  purposes  of 
aigricukure  and  population;  and  this  takea  place 
principally  in  those  provinces  where  ih6  strength 
requfeite  for  the  culrivafton  of  the  soil  is  most  de- 
Indent. 

^.  An  immense  extent  of  highly  valuable  land  is 
converted  into  pasturage;  and  produces  compara- 
tively nothing.  The  consequence  is,  tliat  the  in- 
halwtants'  of  such  places  find  no  emjjioy,  nor 
means  of  providing  for  their  wants:  they  are  re- 
fused the  necessary  articles  for  the  support  of  life, 
because  the  lands  on  which  they  might  be  grown 
do  not  produce  them. 

3.  The  cultivated  lands,  which  lie  near  the  route 

tfae  flocks  take  in  their  journeys  to  and  from  the 

mountains,  are  subject  to  continual  trespass,  which 

»  committed  with  impunity }  for  in  vain  do  the 

owners 
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owners  of  those  lands  appeaKagaiast  such  abuses 
and  solicit  indemnity.  The  damages  sustained  on 
these  occasions  is  so  much  greater,  owing  to  the- 
seasons  of  the  year  in  which  the  journeyings  of 
the  flocks  are  made.  The  first  is  when  the  com  is 
generally  far  advanced  in  its  growth;  and  tb&~.se-  , 
cond  when  the  vines  are  loaded  with  gr^ws. 

4.  The  commoi^able  pastures  also,  which  are  in 
the  line  of  the  route,  are  equally  devastated ;  so 
that  the  flocks  belojiging  to  places  in  the  vicinity 
can  scarcely  find  a  bare 'subsistence. 

5.  The  flocks  which  compose  the  Me&ta  are 
unprofitable  for  agricultural  purposes;  for  never 
,bdng  folded  upon  the, arable  lands,  they  conse- 
quently contribute  nothing  towards  their  fertitiza* 
tion. 

6.  The  directors  and  shepherds  are  dreaded  in 
every  place  through  which  they  pass  j  for  they 
exercise  a  most  insufferable  despotism,~the  conse- 
quence  of  the  improper  privilege  they  possess  of 
bringing  whoever  they  may  choose  to  insult  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  Mesta;  whose  decisions 
are  almost  invariably  in  favour  of  its  servants. 

These  grievances  have  for  time  immemorial  ex- 
cited the  most  forcible  protestations  against  them;' 
the  general  states  of  the  realm .  have  incessantly 
requested  the  suppression  of  the  Mesta,  and  the 
complaints  and  addresses  of  the  people  have  been 
repeatedly  presented  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
For  a  long  series  of  years  all  apprals  upon  the  sub- 

ject 
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ject  were  in  vain.  TTiey  at  length,  however,  became 
so  loud  and  pressing,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eighteoith  century,  that  the  government  found 
kself  obliged  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  sul^ect. 
A  committee  was  formed  to  make  the  requisite 
inquiry,  whether  it  were  more  eligible  for  public 
utility  to  continue,  or  suppress  the  Mesta  ?  and, 
providing  the  committee  should  determine  on  the 
former  measure,  what  modifications  might  be  pro- 
per to  adopt  for  its  better  regulation.  The.  per- 
sons interested  were  very  powerful,  and  they  made 
sure  of  evading  this  wise  disposition  for  remedy- 
ing the  evils  .of  the  Mesta.  The  committee,  though 
permanently  established,  have  done  nothing  these 
diirty  or  forty  years.  AiTairs  remain  in  just  the 
same  state,  and,  as  it  too  frequently  b^pens,  the 
V  interest  of  a  few  individuals  still  obtains  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  public  good. 

Cattle. 

Few  homed  ^attle,  either  oxen  or  cows,  are 
reared  in  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Navarre,  Biscay,  or 
Andalusia,  although  the  mountainous  districts  of 
diese  provinces  abound  with  excellent  pasturage.  . 
llany  more  are  reared  upon  those  of  New  Cas- 
tile and  Galicia.  The  Asturias,  and  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Burgos,  in  Old  Castile,  are  the 
two  divisions  of  Spain,  where  this  branch  of  rural 
economy  is  most  cultivated.  In  the  latter  num- 
bers 
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bcri  of  C0W6  ate  bred,  and  they  consdtute  the  prin- 
dpa!  wealth  of  these  countries,  supplying  the  iiiha- 
bkaats  with  plenty  of  good  milk,  vhich  is  onmo&c- 
tated  iato  exceUent  cheese  and  butter.  In  these 
provinces  ^ne  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  latter 
article  might  be  made  to  supply  the  denuuids  of 
all  Spain,  if  the  people  vere  acquainted  vith  the 
method  of  caring,  by  ealting  and  prea$Tving  k  n 
ca^s ;  but  they  are  d^dent  in  the  necessary  in- 
dustry for  such  a  concern. 

The  number  of  cows  and  oxen  bred  in  Spain 
ie  not  equal  to  the  average  consumption  of  the 
kingdom,  and  cmsequently  many  are  imported 
Irom  other  countries>  especially  from  France. 
The  number  of  native  cattle  would  be  stilt  letc 
adequate  to  the  demand,  if  this  kind  of  animali 
were  used  m  hitsbandry ;  but  &r  such  purposes 
mules  are  generally  preferred. 

Both  mulcts  and  mules,  comprehending  the 
males  and  females  of  this  hybrid  breed,  form  an 
important  class  of  animals  in  Spain.  They  per- 
fornv  the  labours  of  tillage,  draw' coaches,  car- 
riages, and  transport  on  thar  backs,  from  place 
to  place,  merchandize,  provisions,  and  all  kinds  of 
commodities.  Andalusia  and  the  kingdom  of 
Leon  are  the  two  provinces  where  the  greatest  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  br^ing  and  rearing  of  mules: 
numbers  coine  from*  the  latter  province.  Many 
also  are  reared  in  la  Mancha,  between  Ciuda  Real 
;uid  Sanaa  Cruz  Je  Mufiela:    the  latter  breed 
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,is  esteemed  exceUeat.  Tfae  number-  reared,  bow- 
crer,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  service  of  the  coun- 
trj,  and  a  large  importation  Is  amtually  made 
from  France.  Hie  .preference  generally  given  to 
mules  before  horses  and  oxen  for  domestic  use,  as 
well  as  agricultural  purposes,  la  Spain,  has  encou- 
raged  this  branch  of  rural  economy.  In  some 
I»-ovinces  of  the  kingdom  they  have  lately  turned 
their  attouion  tnore  particularly,  than  formerly 
was  done,  to  the  proper  breaking  and  truning  of 
the«c  animals,  to  fit  them  for  die  respective  cer- 
vices in  which  they  may  be  subsequently  ctm- 
pl(^ed. 

Horses. 

The. Spanish  horses  have  a  high  reputation, 
which  they  owe  to  the  Arabs,  who  greatly  im- 
proved the  breed.  The  finest,  at  the  present  pe- 
riod, are  those  bred  in  the  part  of  the  country 
where  that  people  long  resided,  the  province  of 
Andaluua. 

Horses  are  reared  in  all  the  provinces  of  Spain ; 
but  the  Asturias  and  Andalusia  are  the  two  coun- 
tries where  the  people  more  particularly  and  ex- 
tensively apply  to  this  branch  of  economy. 

The  strongest  horses  are  bred  in  the  Asturias ; 
the  mQst  beautiful  in  Andalusia.  The  latter  are 
generally  of  a  low  stature,  but  compactly  made, 
well-proportioned,  and  very  elegant  figures ;  they 
carry  thqr  he^^s  remarkably  wdl,  show  a  bold 
forehand. 
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forehand,  are  full  of  fire  and  Tivadty,  but  feeble 
in  the  joints,  and  unable  to  sustain  long  or  vio' 
lent  fatigue.  They  possess  some  swiftness  and 
gait;  but  they  are  horses  better  calcuated  for 
parade  than  service. 

The  breed  of  Spanish  horses  was  so  famous  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  *,  that  they  were  believed 
to  be  the  offspring  of  the  winds.  Opinions  were  di- 
■fided  respecting  which  of'the  provinces  bad  the 
&|rest  claun  to  preference.  Pliny  praised  the 
horses  of  the  ^turias  and  Galicia ;  Martial  pre- 
ferred those  of  his  own  country,  Bilbilis,  the  pre- 
sent Calatayud,  in  Aragon ;  Justin  admired  those 
of  Galicia  and  Lusitania,  on  account  of  their  light- 
ness and  agility. 

The  most  beautiful  horses  are  those  of  Andalu- 
aa :  but  those  in  the  highest:  estimation  are  bred 
in  the  environs  of  Arcos',  of  Xeres  de  Frontera,  of 
Ecija,  and  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Cor- 
dova. The  stud  at  Cordova  is  finer,  better  sup- 
ported and  conducted  than  any  in  Andalusia.  It 
contains  six  hundred  animals  of  all  ages,  among 
which  are .  twenty  stallions :  these  are  rayal  pro- 
perty.   And  the  king  has  recently  established  an- 

*  "  Orca  Olysipponem  et  Tagmn  equus  faronio  EtaoU  ob< 

Tcnus  siumalemi  concipere  spiritum,  idque  partam  fieri  et  gig- 

m."  Plimu8,Iib.Vin.  C.67.  Varro,lib.Il.  deReHustica,  c.?, 

Virgil,  when  speaking  of  the  Aodalusiaii  horses,  observes, 

"  Ore  omnei  verwc  id  zepbjrnun  stant  rapibu  altis." 

Georg.  lib.JIL,v.  2;3. 
othw 
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ocber  Stud  intheTidntty  of  Aranjuez.  This  is  oAe 
of  those  nurseries  where  the  Spanish  horses  perp& 
tuate  their  ancient  and  original  symmetry..  In  this 
latter  are  reckoned  twenty  stallions  and  four  hun- 
dred mares.  The  Prince  of  Peace  also  m^tains 
here  one  hundred  and  fifty  mares  and  dghteen 
stallions  on  his  own  accoimt. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  try  the  experiment  of 
crossing  the  breeds,  and  one  hundred  beauti^! 
mires  have  recently  been  brought  to  these  two 
scuds  from  Normandy  for  the  express  purpose. 

At  all  periods  the  preservacion  and  increase  of 
a  race  of  excellent  horses  has  been  carefully  at- 
tended to  in  Spain.  '^The  mixture  of  foreign  breeds 
has  always  been  obstructed,  and  every  precaution 
used  to  prevent  the  diminution  of  the  native  breed. 
The  importation  of  foreign  horses  is  absolutely  pro- 
hibited; and  if  sometimes  partial  permission  is 
granted,  it  is  subjected  to  so  many  burthensome 
and  exp^sive  forms,  that  they  operate  as  a  strong 
discouragement  to  such  as  might  be  desirous  of 
attempting  th^  introductiotu  The  exportation 
of  Spanish  horses  is  still  more  strictly  prohibited, 
and  those  who  may  hk  found  guilty  of  its  infringe- 
inent  are  subject  to  the  severest  penalties.  An 
order  expressly  from  the  king  is  necessary  to  em< 
power  a  pentm  to  export  a  single  Spanish  horse; 
Tet,  though  the  laws  are  thus  rigorous,  perpetual 
frauds  are  committed.  The  deure  and  pursuit  of 
wealth  will  idiscovtr  a  thousand  ways  to  elu4e  the 
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i^^|3aiice  and  audon  of  the  visest  lad  most  com- 
prehcnsiTC  ttstates. 

A  tommhtee,  established  in  the  fear  1659  by 
'^gfiui^  the  Fourth,  is  u  the  pRsent  dzjr  en- 
crusted with  powers  to  guapntee  the  preser- 
yuion  and  incfia^  of  a  valuable  breed  of  horses ; 
more  pardcularly  in  Andalusia  and  Estramadura. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  the  breed 
of  horses  ha;  modi  degenerated,  and  the  nuin- 
ber  c^  good  hprsies  is  daily  decreasing  in  Spun. 
The  prefer^ce  given  to  mules  for  domesdc  and 
agricultural  purposes  iumisfaes  a  ready  maiket  for 
the  sale  of  them  i  in  !cOnsequeAce  of  which  more 
pointed  attention  is  paid  to  their  breeding  and 
training  than  to  those  of  horses^  the  demand  ibr 
which  is  not  so  great.  "The  itisurmpuntable  ato^ 
stacks  which  are  exposed  to  the  ea:portation  of  the 
latter  blasts  the  hope^  which  otherwise  might  be 
cherished  of  ^feposing  of  the  colts  in  a  foreigii 
tbuiury,  ao  that  scarcely  one  is  reared  at  the  pre* 
kent  period }  the  CMuequaice  of  which  is^  that  a 
^Bgle  remount  or  erca  an  ai^mentatipn  of  th^ 
eav!^, » impoeaible. 

It  is  JfnrtherdemowHatedi  tb*c  *  nufc*  when 
tevered  by  an  a»|  is  ku  yn^fic  than  vben  she 
h  covered  by  4  horse.  AaA  as  thtse  popdationa 
between  the  d£fo«nt  9>ccia  are  frequent^  the  in- 
ttnvQ^enpe  ftaiHS^g  %  the  daily  d^rnutna  c^ 
JAe  breed  of  fepnes. 
lluse  disadvantajfc^  Wftft  m  11^       te  <be 
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rdga  of  FhiEp  the  Second.  That  monarch  ])»>- 
hiblted  the  use  of  mules  i^  drawmg  coaches ',  but 
the  kw  was  never  properly  executed,  and  its 
operation  amounts  to  nothing  in  the  present  time. 

Pasturage  for  the  support  of  all  kinds  of  nni- 
mals  is  very  general  throughout  ^lain.  The  Fy- 
jcnees,  the  mountains  which  sepaiate  CatBlania, 
Aragon,  and  Navarre  from  Fjance,  are  covered 
with  them.  A  considerable  number  of  the  coUa- 
tend  ranges  of  these  mountains,  which  ramify  and 
extend  into  the  interior  of  those  proTlaces,  equalljr 
abound  with  ezceHent  pastures.  Nor  isthe«Mauif 
tainous  part  of  Biscay  less  productive  of  gra^ 
The  moimtain  of  Gorveya  particularly  terminate 
in  a  vast  plain  of  excellent  pasture.  The  moun- 
tuns  of  the  Asturias,  Gab'cia,  and  Andalusia ; 
these,  together  with  the  plains  of  Estramadura, 
almost  wholly  con^t  of  pasturage.  lA  New  Cas* 
tile,  the  mountains  of  CuoKOy  the  vale  of  Tvtue* 
rOt  the  environs  of  Re^nma,  numerous  'vaUsyf, 
and  small  plains  on  the  bank«  of  the  rirer  Tagui^ 
of  Xarama,  Gimiarrama,  Cabrielt  Jueas,  and 
ASftrcbe,  abound  in  rich  pastures.  Pa8ture4aB4 
of  ezttcme  fertility,  and  four  leagues,  or  ekv«a 
miles,  in  extent^  lies  near  FiHa'MtyoTt  between 
Aranjuex  and  Toledo;  and  the  tetritciry  of  Felkat 
for  several  leiBgu^s  from  Madrid,  is  oivcred  with 
h«MtiifuI  and  rich  meadows,  finely  iatw^pawd 
with  a  direrdty  of  tr«ee.  The  hest  frasfte*  «» 
found  generally  prevalent  in  Old  Caitil«f  and  thjt 
p  S  moun- 
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mountains  <^  Burgos  are  clothed  with  the  nchest 
berbage.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  Spain  is  capable 
of  rearing  an  immense  number  of  all  kinds  of  cattle 
and  animals. 

But,  -on  the  contrary,  meadows  are  very  rare, 
and  hay  is  seldom  us^  as  fodder,  either  for  horses, 
asses,  or  mules ;  they  are  generally  fed  with 
fttraw,  which  is  given  whole  in  some  provinces, 
and  chopped  in  others.  Oats  are  seldom  used  as 
provender;  barley,  under  the  name  of  cevmia^ 
bong  substituted  in  its  stead.  In  some  parts,  es- 
pecially in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  careb-heans, 
the  fruit  of  the  carob-tree ;  they  are  also  mixed 
frith  bran,  and  very  generally  used  in  Catalonia, 


Planutiom, 

Nearly  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  Spain 
abound  with  wood }  ffiscay,  Catalonia,  the  king- 
dom  of  Valencia',  Murcia,  and  Andalusia,  are  co- 
vered with  trees  of  various  kinds,  particularly 
frnit-trees;  these  they  cultivate  with  care,  and. 
propagate  them  through  all  the  districts  of  those 
provinces.  But  trees  are  as  rare  in  the  provinces 
of  the  interior  as  they  are  frequent  in  the  mari- 
time. The  two  Castiles,  the  kingdom  of  Leon, 
La  Mancha,  and  Estramadura,  are  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  wood  y  Old  Castile  has  by  fa  the 
least  of  any. 

The 
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the  government  has  frequently  advertM  to  this 
SBbJect,  and  issued  very  proper  statutes  and  regu^ 
Ixdom  for  the  encouragement  of  planting,  and 
the  preservation  of  plantations  j  but  theae  orders 
and.restiictions  have  almost  uniformly  been«eludtd. 
Inveterate  prejudices  have  defeated  the  views  both 
of  public  good  and  private  utility*. 

In  Old  Castile  these  prejudices  appear  most 
numerous,  and  strongly  rootedi  In  this  province 
trees  are  considered  as  ^vouring  the  multiplica» 
tion  of  birds,  by  die  shelter  and  cover  they  af- 
ford;, and  consequently  to  increase  the  ravagei 
usually  made  upon  the  com,  vines,  olives,  and 
other  fruits,  by  different  species  of  the  feathered 
tribes.  There  exists  also  a  confirmed  opinion* 
that  lands  which  do  not  produce  both  elms  and 
poplars  are  totally  unfit  for  the  growth  of  other 
trees.  Upon  this  opinion  all  attempts  at  planting 
other  kinds,  where  those  do  not  naturally  grow^ 
is  abandoned  as  perfectly  ctiimerical.  A  similar 
absurd  idea  prevails  in  some  provinces  -of  France^ 
as,  for  example,  in  Beauce,  and  in  part  of  So- 
logne. 

*  A  cnstoffl,  not  founded  upon  ahy  Matute,  but  Thicb  has 
theforceof  a  law,  prohibits  the  endo^re  of  estates  tbrough  t 
large  portion  of  Spain.  This  fbrtns  a  great  obstacle  io  plant'* 
ing.  Few  pRfiTietors  will  be  diipoied  to  incur  the  tnmUe 
and  rilk  the  expense  of  making  plantations,  in  places 
where  thejr  cannot  prevent  the  incursions  and  devaalations 
occasioned  by  peiHttis  trespasung,  and  the  btoufeing  of  cattle. 

f3  The 
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tht  gefletal  injection  b  the  dryness  of  the  soil, 
vMch  is  (tonridered  unfavourable  to  the  increase 
and  growth  of  tree's  ;  but  many  parts,  rraoarkable 
for  their  aridity,  abound  with  luxuriant  trees; 
whoice  it  is  a  fair  conclusion,  that  it  would  not 
bt  difficult  to  increase  them  in  other  ]>laces,  sub- 
ject to  similar  inconTcnience.  The  environs  c^ 
Jilzdxid  are  perhaps  the  driest  and  the  most  denu- 
dated  of  trees  of  any  part  of  Spain ;  yet  this  very 
district  formerly  was  covered  with  dense  woods. 
If,  thet^efore,  they  once  existed,  where  is  the  im- 
pbt^bfltty  of  renewing  them  in  the  present  pe- 
riod ?  The  plantations  already  made  have  suc- 
Ctrided  very  well ;  for  mstance,  all  the  public 
itralks  in  the  vicinity  of  Madrid,  as  well  as  the 
promenades  within  the  city,  the  avenues  leading  - 
fi-om  the  different  royal  palaces,  and  particularly 
diose  which  environ  the  country  house  of  the 
duke  of  Alba,  situated  upon  the  Promenade  tk 
ftMda. 

Indeed  th6  seal  is  not  too  dry  in  scarcely  imy 
patt  of  l^n,  but  through  trant  t^  proper  atten-. 
tion  and  industry.  The  rivers  are  numerous ;  and, 
in  mmy  instances,  thdr  waters  might  be  conveyed 
to  the  lands  situated  in  the  very  interior  ;  but  in 
fev  placM  does  there  exist  sufficient  science  or 
pudonce  to  pr^t  by  these  natural  sdvantages. 

The  objecdtfn  aridng  from  aridity  applies  less  to 

OldC^stne,  wUch  ts  th«  province  most  bare  of 

wood. 
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«rdod,  th^  to  zaj  other ;  for  the  Soil  of  du«  dii- 
trict  is  in  geoeral  moister  than  any,  ^  «u  ob* 
served  in  speaking  of  the  grain  it  produced. , 

The  injudicious  method  of  planting  in  sereral 
provinces  is  baneful  to  the, success  of  llie  now 
phintations*  The  young  t^eet  are  frequently 
broiight  from  very  distant  woods  or  nurserie$> 
vhere  diey  are  taken  up  ^bout  the  requisite  pns- 
caution}  little  attention  is  fmd.  m  the  cAniagi^ 
and,  if  they  do  not  die  under  these  ^MntioBs^ 
they  frequently  do  in  a  short  time  after  they  are 
transplanted^  Thus  the  nev  plantatiQns  do  not 
thrive,  and  the  nurseries  vhmu  they  wc;^ 
taken  proportionably  decrease.  The  trees  are 
seldom  watered  after  they  have  been  transpl^A- 
«d,  and  so  quickly  perish  for  w^nt  of  mpis- 
ture ;  the  e&cu  t^  which  are  very  powedEuI  doA 
rafod  in  a  warm  climate.  In  nnne  instancey  llW 
young  {rfants  ai«  taken  from  woods,  situated  on 
the  margin  of  rivers ;  and  thus  the  power  which 
contributed  to  resist  the  ravages  of  floods  is  greatly 
dimmished ;  and  this  is  no  smaU  evil  in  a  country 
where  many  of  the  riven  at  tisws  become  impe- 
tuous and  desolating  torrents.  These  imperc^ 
tibly  undermine  the  lands  t&  the  vidnity,  deraci- 
nate the  tree^  adjacent,  carry  away  a  pordon  of 
the  land  designed  £;ir  cul4v9ti(Hif  jtnd  ^^iucut^ 
JBundate  the  neighlxuirtOg  «wiitry* 

Let  us  BOW  take  a  brief  tnrvey  of  -ihe  {^t«- 
p  4  doQS 
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tions  in  the  respectire  provinces  of  the  Spausli 

monarchy.    ^ 

CATAhOVlA^-^^ktatoaia  U  exceedidglf  rich  in  plaDtationi. 
Tbe  moantaifiout  districts  of  thi>  province  are  tn  a  great  me^ 
exire  covend  with  beech,  pines,  holm,  or  evei^reen  oaks, 
robles,  or  cork-trees.  -  At  the  foot  tif  these  mountains,  in  va- 
rious diredttotfs,  grow  numerous  hade-nut  aod  chesnut-ftees, 
Ixith  on  tbe  sidea  of  the  hills  as  weU  as  in  the  valleys.  Tbe 
{daim  abound  with  olira-treet.  Mnberry-tTees  are  campar*- 
tivel;  D^clected  in'  -this  district)  but  almost  all  other  kinds 
of  fruit-trees  increase,  and  flourish  to  ■□  astonishing  extent; 
almonds,  watuuts,  oranges,  lemoos,  figs,  plums,  pears,  apples, 
walnuts,  cherries,  apricots,  and  peaches,  are  every  where 
atnmdant.  Elm  and  willow  trees  fiinge  the  marina  of  the 
rivers  to  Catalonia ;  the  inhabitants  are  pointed  in  their  atteo- 
6oa  to  the  increase' of  plantations,  and  equally  careful  in  their 
preservation. 

Aragon.  Plantations  in  this  province-  have  been  too  ge> 
peially  neglected.  Scarcely  any  district  can  be  mentioned  in 
this  province  where  trees  Uma  an  ot^ect  of  particular  cul- 
tore.  Bat  witbin  a  few  years  past  the;  hwe  been  exceedingLy 
multiplied. 

Witbin  a  very  short  space  of  time  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  trees  have  been  planted ;  and  this  prac- 
tice is  confmued  with  unabated  Zeal  and  unremitting  activity. 
Tbe  ardour  with  which  plmting  is  now  pursued  is  attributable 
'  to  the  woU-diKcted  exertions  of  the  patriotic  society  estaUish- 
ed  at  Sar^ossa,  Net  withstanding  this,  however,  tracts  of 
congiderable  extent  are  totally  destitute  of  wood,  and  the  tra- 
veller may  go  miles  without  sering  a  single  tree :  scarcely  any 
are  found  even  in  the  environs  of  therillages.  Fruit-trees  are 
confined  to  particular  districts,  viz.  Alcmia,  Jlbarrazix,  Cat- 
fa,  AUtaUdo,  Arx^/upo,  Matilo,  I^an^a,  Dareca,  Catataj/vdr 
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Almvtia,  Calacegta,  Ijar,  and  CaUndti;  in  these  thc}>  arc 
Dumerout,  and  produce  abundance  of  excellent  fruit ;  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  province  icarcely  the  unalleiit  tprinkling  u 
to  be  seen  ;  not  even  almond-trees  are  found  in  any  part  of  it, 
except  in  ie  partide  de  Hvesca,  although  the  soil  of  Aragoa 
is  congenial  to  the  culture  of  that  fhiit.  Nor  are  OBulberty- 
trees  more  general ;  but  the  cultivation  of  them  has  begua  to 
revive  under  the  happy  influence  of  the  lociety  at  Saragous  : 
the  (arae  ret-  ,rk  will  equally  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  oUvei. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mountains  aie  covered  with  piiie*t 
tveigre^n  oaks,  cork,  aah,  and  Spanish  cedar  trees. 

Navarrk. — Ifavarre  contains  few  sorts  of  trees  which  re- 
quire constant  and  careful  culture  ;  but  the  mountainous  dta- 
tricts  are  clothed  with  oak  and  pine:  and  multitudes  of  beech, 
with  wild  pear-trees,  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  Zvbiar, 

EiscAY. — Bitcay,  Alasa  and  Guipazcoa  are  mountaiooua 
countriet,  once  abounding  with  dense  woods  and  impenetraUa 
forests.,  Greater  part  of  these  have  been  destroyed  by  the  per- 
petoal  consumption  of  the  numerous  forges  and  iron-worki. 
Mndt  wood,  however,  yet  remains  in  thia  part  of  Spain,  and 
the  mountains  of  Biscay  in  particular  still  exhibit  extensive 
forests.  The  cultivation  of  trees  is  particularly  attended  to, 
and  more  are  found  in  this  than  any  province  in  the  kiog- 

The  mountainous  part  of  Guipuxcoa  is  beauUTuUy  clothed 
with  wood,  and  the  kills  are  covered  with  evergreen  oaks, 
bard  oakt,  chesnuts,  hazie-nuts,  and  various  kinds  of  firiut- 
trees,  parUcnlarly  apples,  and  a  great  variety  of  shnd». 
Orchards  are  abundant  in  the  cultivated  parts,  where  also  the 
oaks  are  carefully  lopped,  that  they  may  throw  out  more  nu- 
merous branches  to  furnish  cordwood,  which  it  made  into 
charcoal  for  the  supply  of  the  forges :  the  cuttings  for  this 
purpose  are  made  every  eight  or  ten  years.  The  mountains  of 
Biscay,  if  a  few  cultivated  parts  of  some,  and  the  elevated 
jmmmits  of  others,  be  excepted,  are  almost  wholly  planted 
with  tiraber*trees,  coppice-wood,  or  shrubs ;  here  are  ever- 
green 
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pseit  oaks,  wbtte  oaki  and  arbutusei.*  Those  paita  of  the 
OMintiy  which  have  few  woods  and  the  loil  thlllow,  are  co* 
vered  with  groupei  of  linden  trees,  and  a  tpeciea  of  heath 
baviog  myrtle-diaped  leaves;  while  the  heights  and  Undt 
which  have  scarcely  aay  depth  of  Kril  are  decorated  with  a  va- 
rMj  of  heaths,  and  bnmbler  plants.  The  ndes  of  the  hills 
and  the  valleys  aboand  with  graited  chesnut-trees,  and  Dumer- 
ous  varieties  of  aj^le-trees.  The  apples  of  Durango  are  pard- 
cnlarly  esteecoed.  Upon  the  GorveTa  mouti  ain,  a  gooiw 
benyf  or  blackthorn  tree  is  iband,  the  leaves  of  which  have 
the  scent  of  pepper  f ,  qnd  gtowi  in  do  other  part  of  Spain. 
The  more  level  parts  of  Biscay  are  well  clothed  with  frncti- 
ierous  trees,  the  Irnits  of  which  are  delicious ;  amcmg  maiqr 
etben  may  be  ennmented  figs,  cheiHes,  walnnbi,  peaches 
andpeaiij  tbepiR>Kf,a  variety  of  the  peadi,  the  fniit  of  which 
does  not  deave  to  the  stone,  is  of  a  most  dehcious  flavour^ 
the  best  are  those  which  grow  at  God^atla ;  &ku  varietievof 
luscious  peart  ore  in  high  esteem,  the  jKwd  cJnif tan,  die  liMRrjr, 
the  bvry,  and  the  bergamatle, 

Most  of  the  oaks  and  other  large  timber  trees  growing  on 
the  mountains  of  Biscay  are  generally  covered  with  varioa^  . 
^ecies  of  agaric. 

Thb  Asturias.— 'ntemountaiDB  of  the  Attttrita  sboond 
with  a  great  diversity  of  trees,  among  which  are  many  kinds 
of  fruit  trees;  such  ai' walnuts,  chesmtts,  and  especially ap> 
^es,  which  are  very  plentiful,  and  s  qnanti^  <rf  cyder  m 
made  in  this  province. 

LEON.-^The  mount^as  of  the  Mngdam  of  tern  ore  clothed 
whh  trees  ef  drflbrent  species,  but  priucipaUy  with  evergreen 
Uks;  yet  die  plains  and  valleys  are  almost  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute denudation ;  a  few  fruit  trees  esist  in  some  of  the  tnore 
liertile  valleys. 

*  Tfci*u»U[Ee*p«ticsofu'Iiutast  tlKA-Uwif(!lisori.i;iiu:u9,  wUcb 
^  Biscaysn*  tcm  tona. 
t  Ribci  oiyscaothns  of  Liowus.— T. 
%  Ttiii  In  Fnach  is  called  cuiir, 

ESTRAMADDKA. 
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Batramadura. — Tbe  gntut  ^n  aC  Ettnmadara  m caa' 
verted  iatopasturaga,cafWB<)«entlyutMirTeD  iDWoodi.  Fawav 
foond  in  the  cultivstrd  parts  <if  thk  pravitioei  knik  muttencf, 
dive,  and  odier  ftait  treet,  Mn  laea  thmly  Mattered  aboot, 
and  duittri  of  elmi,  poplui,  and  wiUowi  grawr  along  tfa» 
tendc*  of  its  Tt«>en.  Some  plecst  are  dirtlogwiabed  by  tkis 
kind  of  ctdtivatiaD,  and  ■  gRBts  or  les  rariet^  of  trees  an 
fltawablc  of  di&rrot  apecics  ki  diefoUawing  parti;  a«B> 
bets  of  oUvef  at  Banos,  a  goodinaay  fiuit -beating  traei  bo- 
twtea  l^nHifo  toA  la  Piahia  del  CalxaAii  the  diitilcti  of  fk- 
imctra  b  yitju,  of  Jm  fironM,  of  ^ragfa  M  Buai»,  of 
Enat,  of  Boiuw,  of  A^or,  and  tbevaleof  Ptetanoj  oon^iN 
muneraiu  yJantarians  of  erefgreea  ooki,  cheaiiuti,  and  otfacc 
kMs  of  tnei.  Of  tkne  diriricU  Vega  de  Plaiencia  baa  tbm 
advantage,  both  widi  reject  to  Ike  nnmber  and  varied  of  ita 
fliWaiiiim .  vfaicfa  BonstsI  of  evergreen  oaks,  chouniM,  aatil- 
bosioi^  «Uve>,  and  oAer  ftttit-trees  in  abondMce.  Some  fat 
•f  the  AwaMaina  in  this  province  are  entirely  coveted  wUh 
trees,  e^Mdalljr  ibe  me  ttamed  Guadalnft.  Still,  faoweveri 
&e  ^crnti^  of  trees  will  be  found  very  tmaU,  compared  witb 
the  extent  of  eoantry  diia  jwovioce  includes. 

AttDALUSlA^^ada/uia  is  not  cqnally  abnndant  in  [drot' 
■  ifaraugboM.  It  contains  various  kinds  of  trees,  mere 
f  of  .^  frnitkeating  soit,  wtucb  are  ex^sdiaglynu- 
X»  Tega,-«r  tike  plain  of  Granada,  for  inrtance,  ii 
miA  Asm.  H«e  alio  are  voods  of  ash,  cJm,  tikd 
wkite  po^an^  for  one  leagoc  and  a  kalf,  more  tbon  four  miles, 
long,  and  btf  a  leagoe,  near  a  mile  and  a  half,  broad.  The 
«n«ira«i  «f  Rcoda  in  die  kiogdom  of  Seville  abound  witk 
ftttit-tnoi,  «bidi  anpply  tfae  dty  of  Cadiz  with  «Ttr7  vBrietf 
«f  dMMoe  fnit.  X^nally  {dciKy  aee  tbey  at  T^maio  de  Sanfa 
Mtaia,  at  Xera  de  ia  Fruntera,  at  Jrnt,  at  UMa,  it  Aadfim, 
at  MJmgt,  in  te  v^leya  bordering  on  Almeria,  and  tboie  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cordova.  Odier  parti  again  are  totally  bare  of 
tree*]  foreienpleinlhekii^domof  Seville,  the  pl«n-wlitch 
^■■d»<»lhe<i<y  of  that  name  from  Cantillana,  an  extwit  trftvg 
leagues, 
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le^DM,  Dear  thkteen  mile>,  foMentB  bothiog  except  here  aai  ' 
there  i  sprinkling  of  nriwrable  olive  treei. 
Mmy  <^  the  mountaim  of  this  province  are  well  wooded. 
'  Upon  thoie  which  lepante  the  kingdom  of  Cordova  from  that 
^  Granada  are  numeroiu  lentiAf,  ciitnaes,  and  evergreea 
mkij  oD-thoR  of  the  kingdom  of  Jaen,  evergreen  ooksf 
Sierpa  Vertae^a  it  clothed  with  firs  and  yewa ;  the  cork  trees, 
fnercusaOer,  the barkofw^hfunushestbe useful mbstance 
mrk,  are  also  vary  plentlfiil  npon  these  mouatains,  especially 
upon  the  Sitrta  Vtrmfja;  a  ipace  of  flinty  ground  of  two 
miles  and  three  quarters  in  extent  near  the  hamlet  of  Real- 
MaKtutaia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville,  it  covered  with  coiic 
trees ;  and  three  leagues,  about  eight  miles  aod  a  quarter,  from 
the  tame  hamletj'  in  the  environs  of  Cuiltro,  are  laige  woodf 
of  them.  Many  of  these  trees  grow  to  a  ptvdigions  size) 
some  even  measure  five  feet  in  diameter.  There  are  also  ia 
the  districts  of  Ftman  Nunez,  and  Bujalanca  in  the  kingdom 
of  Cordova,  whole  forests  of  ilexes,  quercvt  Hex,-  and  kermes- 
bearing  oaks,  ^uerctu  coccj/cra  of  Linnaus. 

MusciA. — Hueria  in  Murda  ahounds  with  an  immense 
numberofdifierent  kinds  of  trees,  especially  mulberry,  whidr 
£xm  nearly  three  fouFtbs  of  the  whole,  and  the  remainder 
priocipally  consist  of  fruit  trees.  Uulbeny  trees  flouiisb, 
altfaoi^b  in  a  smaller  quantity,  in  some  particular  places  of 
thb  province,  viz.  at  Ldirilla,  Taiaita,  and  eqiecially  at 
Atiama  and  Lorca.  Olives  are  abundant  at  Molina,  Lebrilla, 
Alkama,  Totana,  in  several  valleys  pf  CaotiUo,  particularly  at 
Sat,  Jumilia,  and  Lorca.  These  different  districts  have  abond.^ 
ance  of  fruit-trees,  but  the  varieties  are  few.  These  are,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  only  places  in  Murcia  which  contain  na> 
merous  plantations;  for  scarcely  any  are  found  throngh  the 
other  parts  of  iL  In  some  instances  scarcely  a  tree  appears 
Jiff  le^aes  together,  and  where  any  occur,  they  are  straggling, 
and  little  varied,  consisting  chiefly  of  mulberries  and  t^ves, 
with  here  and  there  a  few  oaks  and  poplars.  Orange,  lemon;, 
and  palm  trees  are  scattered  alK>tit  in  some  plac^;  but  so  Aw 
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in  nombcTf  a*  not  to  merit  connderatiou.  A  portion  of  the 
'mountainouB  districts  ii  reiy  wdl  wooded,  and  evergreen  oaks 
are  in  great  plenty  t  maoj  grow  betwera  U  Puerto  del  Infiema 
and  A&aiana  for  the  space  of  three  leagues,  ngbt  miles  and  a 
quarter,  together,  where  they  form  dense  woods.  Near  thb 
entrance  into  Almanza  is  an  extensive  wood  of  cariA-trees, 
ceratonia  siUqua  of  LinnBOS. 

Valencia, — The  whcJe  of  the  kingdom  of  Vaimcia  is  co- 
veted with  trees  of  almost  every  kind.  The  mountains  are 
clothed  with  woods,  and  the  hillt,  plains,  and ,  valleys,  mudi 
more  so.  Throughout  the  province  carob-trees  are  abundant; 
entire  woods  consist  of  them,  frequently  upon  spots  where  the 
soil  Is  of  inftrioT  quality.  Quantities  are  found  at  Vakra, 
Oalaw,  Mttrittti,  Uria,  Murtitdro,  Bemairlo,  between  VUla- 
Rtai  and  CatttUott  de  la  Plana,  between  CatltBon  and  Beniauit 
between  Fuatte  da  la  Higuera  and  la  Venta  ie  AlcudUta. 
(Mives  are  still  more  abonduit  in  every  part,  so  that  it  wouli 
be  easier  to  point  oiit  the  places  where  they  do  not,  than  where 
they  do  grow.  The  quantity  is  every  where  great,  notwith- 
atanding  the  discouragetnent  to  their  culture,  produced  by  a 
prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  oil.  Mulberries  are  equally 
multiplied  with  the  olives ;  all  parts  of  the  country  are  covered 
with  lliem ;  they  are  of  the  white  kind,  and  cultivated  with 
great  care  and  atteutbn.  Palm-trees  are  scattered  about  in 
several  places;  but  in  Elcha  and  the  adjacent  districts  th^ 
form  forests  of  considerable  extent,  and  constitute  the  principal 
wealth  of  the  conntry.  Fruit-trees  growevery  where  in  the 
valleys,  and  cm  the  hills  and  mountains;  in  some  instances  th^ 
are  planted  promiscuously  in  the  fields,  and  in  others  they  are 
pmfined  to  orchards;  the  greatest  nninber  grow  in  the  en- 
Tlroni  of  Oribuela,  Segorba,  and  Valencia. 

La  Mancha. — La  Mancia  is  unadorned  with  sylvan  GceQ> 
ery.  It  is  one  of  the  Spanish  provinces  where  the  fewest 
trees  are  found.  Spaces  of  considerable  extent  are  totally  d'e- 
ttitute,  A  few  small  woods  of  pines,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
<^Tes  occadonally  occur,  and  the  latter  in  rather  larger  num- 
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bata,  about  Ciudad  Keal,  Malaga,  and  Alnugro.  Hie  tfec* 
BMMt  frequentlj  se«i  axe  a  smaU  qieciea  of  theevergreen  oak. 
FniiUlreea  are  not  commco,  bsing  generally  restricted  to 
orchards  or  private  gankoi,  or  Ibe  vicioitj  of  large  villagei} 
M,  for  inatBDce,  ttiere  U  a  verj  fine  orchard  at  Temblec.  Tree* 
wesorare,  thBttbaught  of «  taTgeomnaUgmi^eieiteastir- 
prise  in  the  traveller  as  he  approadiea  wme  dtiei  or  townsj 
for  example.  Corral  de  Almsgner,  Madrilejos,  Portoloiq;(N), 
and  Cindad  Real. 

New  Castile. — New  Cattile  is  not  tnoch  wnamented 
with  trees,  immense  tracts  of  tlus  province  are  perfectl;  de- 
niMlated.  In  some  places,  however,  they  are  cultivated  and 
thrive  exceedingly  well.  The  valley  of  Aracjuez  abounds} 
tix»e  of  Requana  and  Talavani  de  la  Heyna  are  wdl  supplied; 
and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  garaiabed  in  numerous  in* 
■laoces.  Near  Tnriia  are  woods  of  evetgteen,  and  of  kennei- 
beof  iog  oaks,  gverau  ikx,  el  cocc^era,  near  Florcz,  and  a  wood 
of  a  dwarf  species  of  oak  and  pines  in  the  vicintly  of  Villagordt 
andCebcdla;  pc^r  woodsat  Talavara  detaReyna;  and  sear 
several  of  Ibe  rivei^  woods  consisting  of  poplara.  elms,  and 
willows.  The  mountuns  in  this  province  are  covertd  with 
^nes  and  oaks  of  diiTereot  qiecies  j  those  of  Cnenca  are  thick* 
est  planted.  The  number  of  froit-trees  is  small,  aad  litde 
attention  is  p«d  to  their  cultivation.  They  aboiwd  most  in  a 
few  districts  of  ATcarria.  Olives  are  m(««  pkntifal  j  Damhrrs 
Hrew  between  Hita  and  Sbrezj  between  CeboUa  and  tbc 
bridgeof  Alberchaj  in  the  plains  of  Bequena,  an^  Xalavera  de 
la  Beynaj  io  the  districts  of  Toirelagano,  Aiamo,  CamenM, 
Maqueda,  Erustes,  Novea,  Bravo,  and  Santa  Ollalaj  where 
they  form  a  large  forest,  which  coolaii^  upwards  of  one  ban- 
died thousand  trees.  There  are  very  ct»uideral>le  {rfantatkns 
io  the  vale  of  Valdemoraj  also  between  CeboUa  and  tbe  river 
Guadenama,  Km  the  road  to  Toledo. 

Old  Castilk. — Old  CattiU,  as  to  plantatiou,  is  the  mott 
neglected  province  in  Spain.  Vast  tracts  are  without  a  single 
.tree,  and  scarcely  ate  any  Meo  near  thf  ritlsgea,  or  even  on  the 
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hakt  of  tbt  linn.  Tb«  «steiuif e  {diiDii  near  HJncjoto,  , 
Alomia,  LatngM,  PMrcdcz,  beyood  the  rivei  Alniaraa,  tbo 
laige  phin  of  ValMolid  and  of  DiwoM)  tbe  ntcuive  hiUi 
between  Abattii  and  Almazoa ;  and  nuny  otbei  parti  wliidi 
it  woidd  be  tedtotu  to  eoootwale,  an  absdotelj  bare.  Sq  gs- 
aenl  i*  tbn  nnditf ,  that  when  a  few  trees  do  appear  they  ■ot- 
d(e  a  pteasurakle  •ar[vue.  These  partial  exception*  occur  in 
aayeTBl  dittricti  (  a  rirolet  ia  lined  with  willowi  and  poplar» 
Airabout  a  league,  two  milei  and  three  quarteii,  in  extenti  ins 
tMtj  deacroding  from  tfie  village  of  Real  Mooasterio}'  eirot, 
poplan,  and  alden,  detxHxte  the  lidee  of  the  tmall  rirer  Al- 
niarza,  at  tbe  exb«mi9  of  the  plain  in  which  in  sitnated  tbe 
town  of  L^j«)  the  disttict  of  fiurela,  in  which  Bribiesa 
lies,  Aoundi  with  riou,  biueiUiiat,  and  other  fruit-treei,  fm-  - 
qoentlf  planted  together  in  orchardi;  tbe  enviroDs  of  Todda 
adjacent  to  CueUar  oontaio  alto  luaiierouf  fniit-treei}  acer- 
^in  portion  of  land  in  tbe  v'x'uuty  of  Hinojoso  is  planted  viA 
erei^reen  «aki. 

Hm  tcard^  of  wood  is  ao  great  in  this  province,  that  in 
^reMer  fart  of  it  tbe  fuel  lued  for  tsooking,  aod  even  the  oven, 
comista  of  small  bnnh-vood,  weeds,  and  alw  straw  mixed 
with  dung,  and  pretted  well  together;  the  fire-placet  area 
kind  of  stovei  cafied  gloruu,  which  are  usually  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  kitdten,  round  whidi  die  fata^y  range  diem- 
«elm  on  benches,  fi»  tbe  |inrpote  of  warmth.  Midben^  treea 
ftnn  an  iapratant  |»rt  of  flantationt  in  Spain;  th^  9"™' 
tpoto  or  lest  in  erei;  diitrict.  Tbe  greatest  namber  are  u 
tbe  kingdtnn  of  Valenna  and  Murcia,  where  they  flourish  io 
every  part^  the  kingdoms  of  Graiiada  and  Seville,  together 
wiik  thfe  ieait  and  loutli  parts  of  >few  Castile,  oootaiD  gpeA 
IgiUKititia;  Oatakmia  hkt  tbe  letBt  Bomber^  and  in  Aragon 
Acre  ane  bat  few ;  thoogh  planting  has  been  attended  Id  (at 
4be  leM  ftw  years.  Tbe  mulberriet  of  Valencia  and  Alurcia 
an  white;  those  of  Granada  ore  block.  In  tbe  kingdom  of 
Valencia  tbe  Icavei  are  stripped  otF  three  times  in  tbe  year,  anS 
cyei^  two  years  the  trees  are  pruned. 
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Id  one  part  of  Spdiij  more  particular]/  in  the  two  Castilei, 
Eitramadura,  and  Andalusia,  the  acorns  of  the  crergTeen  oak 
are  eaten,  and  considered  a  delicacy ;  tbey  are  deoomiiiated 
'  ielhtttu.  Tbe  ladies  are  particolarly  fbnd  of  this  fruit,  vhidi 
in  other  parts  of  tbe  coantiy  terves  for  food  to  the  vilest  ini- 
mals.  They  either  eat  them  raw,  or  roacted  npon  the  coals 
like  cbesnuts.  They  are  offered  as  a  present  to  strangen, 
vho  at'first  sight  are  apt  to  be  ofTraded  at  a  gift  which  they 
consider  as  an  insult,  or  3  mark  of  contempt.  I  [n;rself  with 
difficulty  overcame  the  repugnance  I  first  felt  at  a  dish  which 
did  not  appear  Tcry  delicate ;  I,  however,  Teiitured  out  of  po- 
Uteness  to  taste  them,  and  found  them  rerjr  agreeable,  and 
bare  consequently  eaten  them  oAen  since;  the  taite  isverfr 
nmilar  to  that  of  walnuts,  and  when  roasted  more  d 


Irrigation. 

The  provinces  long  in  possession  of  the  Moors 
ar£  those  in  which  the  inhabitants  are-best  ac- 
quainted with  the  methods  of  deriving  advantages 
from  the  rivei^  and  streams  they  contain,  by  con-  - 
veying  the  water  to  the  ipterior,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  watering  and  fertilizing  their  lands.  Even 
the  industry  of  that  people  is  here  perpetuated  to 
the  present  time.  They  were  well  skilled  in  the 
conveyance  of  water"  and  the  irrigation  of  lands* 
They  drained  rivers,  and  collected  and  preserved 
the  waters  of  them  in  reservoirs  i  whence  they  con- 
veyed them  by  means  of  numerous  canals  to  such 
lands  as  stood -in  need  of  aqueous  assistance.  .Mul- 
ti^ous  monuments  both  of  their  skill  and  industry 
still  rernain  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  ii)  Mpr- 
cia,  and  Valencia. 

The 
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The  praEtice  of  irrigadon  I)  carried  to  a  great 
extou  is  the  kingdom  of  Valeacia.andinCa^Qnia; 
it  is  succ«sa£uJly  practiced,  though  vkh  leu  skiU,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Murda.  It  was  almost  eadrdjr 
neglected  in  Aragon }  but  since  the  construction  of 
a  new  canal  in  the  province,  more  attendon  haft  hecn 
paid  to  this  profitable  system.  It  is  almost  vhollj 
unknovn  in  Mew  Caadle,  although  that  province 
Is  watered  fay  a  muldplicity  of  rirers ;  and  it 
scarcely  deaerrcs  to  be  mentioned  in  the  provinces 
of  Ustramadura  and  la  Mancha.  The  valleys  and 
plains  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  are  watered  by 
rivulets,  descending  from  the  mountains  in  didr 
passage  to  the  rivers,  and  by  those  of  numerous 
fountains  which  are  scattered  through  the  coun- 
try. The  council  of  Malaga  has  recently  formed 
a  plan  fiur  the  irrigation  of  sixty  thousand  faaegas* 
t£  land.  Hie  district  of  Aka/a  de  Gauda/jra  uz 
the  kingdom  of  SevIUe  is  divided  by  canals,  which  ' 
convey  throi^  It  the  waters  erf  the  river  Gmdap-a, 
llie  valleys  of  Alam  are  watered  and  fertilized 
by  a  number  of  fountains  and  smajl  streams.  The 
science  of  irrigation  is  so  perfect  in  the  greater  por- 
tion  of  these  provinces,  that  a  court  exists  in  each 
whose  department  is  solely  to  adjust  the  differences 

*  The  ianega,  or  ^negadaj  of  Spiio  contains  48215  igaaip 
<eet,  and  die  Engliib  acre  43560  >  then  take  the  following 
equation,  60,000  ianegadfla  =  ar,  1  fanegada  =  48^1*  square 
ftet,  1  acre  =  43560  square  feet^  renilt  66,151  acres  tlu*c 
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riiat  may  arise  respecting  the  practice.  Each  court 
is  composed  entirely  of  agriculturists,  and  holds  i« 
attings  in  some  public  place,  as  was  the  usage  in 
the  early  period  of  civilization. 

The  districts  of  the  Asturias  are  very  mountain- 
ous, wWch  renders  it  very  difficult  to  convey  the 
vater  of  the  numerous  streams  rumiing  through 
tlus  province,  so  as  to  fbrm  water  meadows. 

The  kingdom  of  Leon  is  watered  by  seventeoi 
rivers,  which  are  capable  of  supplying  a  vast  body 
of  vrMer  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  j  but  they 
'^  are  allowed  to  run  unheeded  through  exten^ve 
plains*  without  the  inhabitants  ever  dreanung  of 
deriving  advantage  from  this  grand  source  of  fer- 
tilization. ' 

Old  Castile,  which  is  watered  by  twenty-one 
rivers,  is,  notwithstandmg,  the  province  where  the 
benefits  derivable  from  irrigation  are  the  least 
known,  and  the  practice  the  most  limited.  A  plan, 
however,  was  undertaken,  and  partially  executed, 
of  cutting  a  canid  upon  a  grand  scale,  and  which, 
had  it  been  completed,  would  have  been  of  in- 
calculable utility.  But  the  scheme  was  not  sup- 
ported, and  the  work  was  consequently  aban- 
doned. 

Taking  a  general  view,  if  Catalonia,  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  some  parts  of  An- 
dalusia, be  excepted,  the  fertilizing  system  of  irri- 
^tion  is  either  neglected,  not  properly  under- 
stood, or  very  badly  acted  upon  through  Spain^ 
■  The  ■ 
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The  lands  which  lie  a<^acent  to  rivers  or  streams 
are  generally  watered ;  because  ia  such  cases  it  re- 
quires neither  much  science  nor  much  labottr  to 
di^se  of  the  water;  but  the  ait  of  carrying 
waters  above  the  level  of  the  hmds,  conveying 
them  by  canals  and  distributing  diem  in  ramified 
channels  properly  Over  the  sur&ce,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  landj  and  the  nature  of  the  crop, 
is  eithec  entirely  unknown^  or  systematically  ne- 
glected. 

Projections  of^ain. 

GsAtK.  Spain  produces  a  considerable  quantl^  of  lokeat. 
It  is  grown  in  all  the  provinces  of  tbii  monarchy  in  a  greater 
or  less  proportion.  Cataldnia,  though  it  grows  a  largo  qnantitjr,- 
yet  does  not  produce  suffident  to  supply  its  inhsbitantB  * :  the 
Banie  may  be  said  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  f .  Galicia,  the 
iftsttirias,  Navarre,  Biscay,  and  Gnipuzcoa)  produce  but  little, 
&r  too  little  for  the  use  of  their  population ;  while  Alava  growi 
tnore  than  is  necessary  for  its  ctxisumptioo,  and  supplies  the 
'deficiencies  of  those  districts.  Aragon  grows  also  a  larger 
'quantity  than  it  consumes  %,  zbA  with  llie  surplus  satisfies  the 
demands  of  the  neighbouring  provinces},  Estramadwa  pro 
duces  very  little,  yet  generally  sufficient  for  the  usual  derauids, 
because  its  population  is  small.     The  kingdom  of  Murcia 

.-  "  About  0M)«0o  loads  aimuallf,  oi  I,so0i00o  qUinats,  i.  c.  neatly 
«oa,000  biubels  EngliBh  ineasuie. 

f  SMiOOO  of  loads  umiutlly,  or  l,»oo,ooo  quiouls,  i.  t-  nearly  73o/)oo 
bustiela. 

.  t  AoQUkllysbmit  ss^ooe>hizcs,ora,037i^mquuiul^  i.e.  1,038,730 
buitaelt. 

i  AnmiiJI]'  about  Sj,50o  cabizes,  01  3l4,7io  qulatals,  i.  c  107,ai9 
busfaels. 

6  2  grows 
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gpamtmvAi  mcs^Aaa  u^uOkitat&i  iu  iottaUtvoti «£e9 
Uieieuagood  harrest*,  aDdexp9itsalarge^MD%f  j  l^iit 
i(i  cate  of  a  bad  baireitj  nothing  adequate  to  its  own  demands. 
Andalusia  produces  so  much  more  thanb  necessarjr  for  its 
mnti,  tbatil  receives  tbe  appellation  of  tiKgrmaiy  of  Spain. 
Quri^e  h  tbe  maiitinic  piovJnoes  is  toleiaUf  easjr ;  tmt  ex- 
{aeiin^Y  difficult  aai  expsosive  in  tbe  provincw  of  tbe  inbs- 
liof-  11m  lui}gd(»ii  of  LeoD  apd  the  two  CastUes  are  equ^U? 
TVy  ^odiictire,  particulail^  Old  Castile.  wMdi  grows  a  largt 
qoantit;  of  com  annuallyj  more  tliao  is  requisite  for  its  ow^ 
consumption,  and  oearlf  a  sufficient  surplus  to  amw«r  the  de- 
mands of  the  less  productive  provioces.  But  ihea  the  tedious* 
ness  and  expencc  of  carriage  too  tiequentl/  obstructs  the  doa- 
ble advantages  which  might  be  derived  (rem  this  fecundity  to 
tbe  ^mqen  of  this  sad  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  provincps^ 
V>  that  it  oflen  Iiappens,  that  some  parts  of  the  Ungdom  feeli 
tb<;  pHsauie  of  actual  scaicity,  while  a  superabundance  ejdsif 
iaptbara. 

Hie  com  of  Spain  is  of  3  most  excellent  quality,  pluiBpt 
^VfttrgffMni,  ^f»  ^vouted;,  covered  wUh  a  tbija. pellicle  v 
rtliU)  yiffUs  a  veiy  white  flouTi  and  a  suuU  quantity  of  hmv 
Aemdpoit  of  it  >at^pcoce*i«f  gripding  and  dressing  dMI 
iiQtkM  UMK  dun  a  fifth,  while  tbe  com  of  tbe  soctb  of  £»■ 
Kf  fiitqMiiUy  loses  a  Stteevth,  A  vary  comidei^ile  difier- 
•ace  ab»«iial*  in  the  ^ity  aad  quantity  of  bnad  produced  tqr 
a  gwan  neaaue  of  one  or  the  othw,  in  the  d^^  0{f  cstimajioa 
the  kinds  an  heU*  and  the  price  for  which  they  sell:,  fre- 
quently the  com  grown  in  Andalusia  sells  at  Seville  for  nearly  ' 
double  the  price  of  tiuit  imported  from  the  norA  of  Europe. 

•  ansnallr  about   1,900,000  faiesas,    ot  1,14^00  quiattdSf  t.  e. 
5,173,000  buthclb 

-f-  Aonoidt;  about  too,MO  ftnegu,  tit  *Mfi90  fatnoli,  f. «.  191,000 
butheii. 
This  ii  placing  tbe  boihel  at  lather  belnr  tht  itsndinl  wockt^  that 
id  tulict  too  high  fM  fordgn  maikcti.    T. 

Many 
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Mas/  provinces  produce  rye ;  the  mot  is  laiietl  in  CBtalona  *# 
Eitntmadura,  Navarre,  and  Biscay:  it  u  gjeaenify  nwD  npoa 
the  mountflinous  dbtrfcti,  ia  a  few  barren  vallcTif  or  the  iry 
and  iterile  »o3i  of  the  pkini, 

ta  Mancba,  a  great  portion  of  the  land  in  Thicfa  i*  dij  and 
barren,  produces,  according  to  iti  eKtent,  the  moit  o(  thii  q>e- 
eies  of  grain. 

Few  oiiia  an  grown  in  Spain,  not  being  in  demand  as  food 
iot  cattle;  yet  some  are  raised  in  Catalonia,  Galida,  in  tfat 
kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Granada. 

Barky  is  cnltivated  to  a  great  extent)  not  a  province  biit 
^oduces  more  or  less.  The  kingdomof  Leon  raises  tuffident 
ibr  its  own  consumption;  Catalonia  does  not,  bat  is  obliged  to 
import  from  Italy.  Valencia  grows  rather  more  than  «de<{inte 
to  its  demands,  Navarre  very  little;  but  the  kingdMn of  Mnr? 
eia  t  produces  so  much  as  to  supply  the  demands  of  its  ndgb* 
bourst.  Granada,  Seville,  Andalusia,  and  Old  CasUle,  arc 
the  pcovinces  most  prolific  in  barley,  and  they  seti^  the  wanli 
vttaanj  othera. 

Matz,  or  Indian  com,  was  introduced  as  an  object  of  colti^ 
vation  into  Spain  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  haa 
been  regnlai^y  cnltivated  as  a  standing  crop  ever  Hnce  its  ia* 
tndDclicni,  particolvly  In  the  provinces  of  Biscay,  MurdBf 
andSertUej  Navarre  produces  Ittllej  the  kingdom  of  Granada 
and  Galicia&miih&  large  quantity;  Cataloala  still  more  f;  and 
Valencia  most  of  all  I!,  being  cnltivated  tbrdtighout  every  part 
cf  .the  province. 

iUce  was  introduced  at  an  otQect  of  cnlture  by  the  Arabs; 

•  Catalonia  uiniull;  produces  about  190,000  loadi,  or  374,000  quia. 
tal%  I  c  187,000  boihcls. 

t  Annnallf  about  oa/woquinott,  i.e.  47j,ooa  bushels. 

1  B  flimisbM  otter  ptorinces  with  about  30,000  quintals,  1.  e.  10,000 


5  Anoodly  about  aa,0»  loads,  or  ee,oso  quintals,  i.  e.  4»,oio 
.bushels. 

y  abow  8,000  kadi,  ta  34,000  quinuils  annuall;^,  i,  e.  l9,o«o  busfails. 
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It  !s  at  present  principally  grown  inf  Catalonia,  and  more 
especially  in  Valencia  * :  the  latter  produces  va^t  quantitiet, 
and  exports  to  a  considerable  extent  t. 

In  Spain  the  crops  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  drought, 
although  the"  country  abounds  with  rivers,  rivulets,  and 
Streams  j  but  nothing  is  so  banefiil  as  a  hot  and  bumii^  wind, 
whidi  occuionally  prevuls  both  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
provinces,  and  even^  the  interior.  Andalusia  is  the  most  ex- 
posed to  these  blasting  winds,  some  of  which  coming  from  the 
east  will  instantaneously  blight  and  scorch  up  the  com,  parti- 
cularly if  they  happen  to  Uow  when  the  com  is  tender  in  the 
blade.  The  winds  commit  the  greatest  ravages  in  the  king-: 
doni  of  Granada. 

Tlie  price  of  com  has  greatly  advance  in  Spain,  as  well  as 
most  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  reign  of  Saint  Ferdinand 
in  the  year  1360,  during  a  time  of  scarcity,  grain  sold  6a 
twdve  mareredis  { the  &aega,  and  barley  for  four,  which  then 
was  tbon^t  an  extravagant  price.  In  the  year  16S7  Ozorio 
calculated,  that  a  poond  and  a  half  of  bread  sold  for  half  a  real 
de  veilon,  that  is,  two  ids  six  denieri  toumois.  or  one  penny 
farthing;  and  conseqnendy  twenty  deniers  toumois,  or  three 
&rthings  one-sixth  per  pound  (.  At  present  bread  usually 
selb  for  sis  or  seven  quartos ;  that  is,  from  three  sola  and  ahal^ 

*  Annuiilf  iboot  i«i>,OM  iMids,  or  3oa,S»Oi]iiiata1i,  i.e.  133,173 

t  About  50,000  load),  or  ise,ooo  quinttis  annually,  i.  e.  750,000 

I  A  maravedie  is  the  ^  fiaciion  of  an  English  penny,  and  wtien  ii  is    ' 
considered  that  the  &nega  in  cubic  inches  is  to  the  contents  of  the  Engtisb 
bushel,  as  3311  10  3178;  it  muit  appear  piobable,  thatoneof  thclcima 
is  an  error  of  the  press. — T. 

$  A  pound  of  beef  or  inuiton  weighing  nuelvc  ounces  sold  it  that  time 
forhalf  a  realde  velton,  tnoiols  six  deniers  toumoii,  or  thne  halfpence. 
The  luiie  quantity  of  either  now  sells  for  ccn,  twelve,  uidfourlEcn  quaiu, 
six,  ECTcn,  lad  eight  sols  tournois,  01  threepence,  threepence  halfpenny, 
and  fourpcncc,  the  pound. 
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to  four  sols  tounioU,  or  three  ibalfpence  farthii^  to  two-peoce 
Englisti,  the  ponnd. 

The  govemmtirt  many  yean  ogs  fimned  a  very  judicioiu .  , 
eitablisbment  for  preventing  the  dt«astroas  effecU  of  KaTcityt . 
by  providing  Bubsistence  for  tbe  people,  in  case  of  uagenial, 
ECfuOQt,  or  bad  harvests.  Magazines  or  itqivbovu^.  deiKK 
nanateA  posito$,  are  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdmn. ' 
At  present  there  are,  in  the  whole,  more  than  five  thousand  - 
of  these  common  depositories.  When  it  is  reqnisite  toett»- 
Uisb  any  of  these  granaries,  every  occupier  of  landi  is  obliged 
to  bring  aad  deposit  a  certain  quantity  of  com,  proportionate 
to  the  entent  of  his  farm.  Tbe  foUawiog  ycAr  be  takea  back  - 
the  corn  he  bad  thus  depouled,  and  repl«usbe>  thp  empty . 
gamer  wi&  a  larger  quantity,  and  thuflhecoDtutnesannaaUyi 
to  increase  tbe  stock,  by  these  iucremeuts  called  cr«u,  tiU  a : 
ceTt^  meaEDre  of  grain  is  deposited :  then  ^eiy  one  jtceire* 
back  again  thewhole  com  vtuch  he  has  furnished,  and  f^ipia/xa- 
ft  'by  an  equal  quanii^  of  new  corn.  Whenever  a  scarcity 
liappens,  these  repositories  are  opened^  and  the  com  dealt  out 
to  tbe  pebple  at  a  moderate  price.  Id  some  placet  seed  corn 
is  also  'distributed  to  necessitous  husbandmen,  who  ^e  bound 
to  restore  as  mnch  in  lieu  of  it  the  ensuijig  harvest. 

Flax.  In  Spain  tbe  cultivation  ofjlaa  is  much  neglected; 
}-et  different  provinces,  especially  Aragon  and  tl^  kingdom  of 
Leon,  produce  flax  of  an  excellent  quality.  It  is  also  cultivated 
ia 'some  parts  of  New  Castile }  iuGuipuzcoa;  in  tbe  kingdom 
of  Leon  i  in  some  parts  d  Old  Castile,  particularly  between 
CueUar  and  Segovia^  and  at  Nuno  Sancho;  in  Andalusia,  prin- 
dpal^  in  la  Vega  de  Granada ;  in  the  territory  of  Jsen  in  the 
valleys  envir<miDg  that  city;  in  Catalonia  *,  Aragon  f,  and  the 
klngdCHQ  of  Valencia}:  yet  tbe  whole  raised  forms  but  an  un- 
important consideiation  in  the  scale  of  national  produce.    Re- 

*  It  produces  annually  8,000  qulncale,  i.  e.  about  7,063  cwt. 

f  The  annua!  pioduceabonl  4,800  quioials,  i.e.  about  <,ais  cwt. 

i  The  annual  produce  about  e,090  quintal*,  i.  e.  J  fin  cwt. 

,  G  4  "pH/l 
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ctuiy,  ]K>«reter,  in  totoc  prvriifce*  Ofon  ittteDtkui  has  Ineea. 
pskl  to  the  Bu^ect,  and  tbe  cultivatuMi  has  been  iuccetsfoUy 
extended  in  tbe  kiogdcnn  of  Grioada  and  in  the  Atturias}  itU 
in  a  floorishing  state  in  Biscay,  and  still  more  advanced  in  Ga- 
UHa.    Its  ijoality  will  be  itated  uifder  tbe  next  Article. 

'  Hbup.  Mora  attCDtitHi  ii  paid  to  the  niii(%  heuf  than 
flax.  The  kJAgdqm  of  Murci*  pradaoec  bat  a  uoal}  portioi^ 
j«t  «f  mcst  ckoeUent  qqalitf  ^  Atvblnti^i  ai^  mpn  fat^ca* 
Uiiy  tka  kingdom  of  Gnoaiti,  sn>*^  a  muph  laifer  qnutltf  f 
il  18  ^»  caltivattfd  ip  the  district  of  Fenuod  NvAex.  in  tbe 
luBigdnia  of  Gontora^  in  that  of  JFaen,  and  io  A6  rall^  adt 
JMMrt  to  the  oitfoC  that  same.  MuchiaglroWninCatalpiiia** 
MtgfB-f,  and  ttie  kingdcta  of  Valoina}.  It  Is  eultivated  in  » 
ftirAmkaofNewCaatile,  pTtnctpal)jr  in  AlnUTia  Md  <»  tb* 
•UeofHoetB)  ifllheraadfivm  Cuencal  te  Madrid.  Alsain 
fHaepan«<rfOkl Castile hempfornuji^ofUiepfodDcei  fat 
HattmKt,  kt  tbe  dixttict  of  Nnno  Sandio,  and  matt!  pntnUj 
bM«Mii  Curibv  and  Segoria.  The  cttltiTatiOD  of  ^  pint 
liW  latetf  eoromenced  in  tbe  AittitbUj  it  ii  m  aa  itdranced 
•liite  !n  GaHeia,  and  has  a  loBg  time  beep  prqfitaUycnldTaM 
'  in  Biscay.    Brtb  tbe  bemp  and  tba^  gnrwn  in  tfae  middls  pte* 

.  vinces  of  Spain  *te  of  a  sboter  and  finer  fibre,  ooaaagHWtly 
betttir  adapted  for  general  use  than  that  cf  the  nortbeco  paTti) 
^d  also  ai«  capita,  of  l»)Dg  better  and  mam  eipedifiwi^ 


iKa/AM-pASms^     Svgar-ttmii  IkmnA  tfranda&tly  Id  A* 

*  These  uid  ihc  rdloiriaf  coApariMiis  of  wt^^  an  made  apMi  ibc 
data  Aat  tbe  qpinul  Frenebt  and  hundred  Eo^ialt  aie  in  tbe  pioptHtiM^ 
ef  100  to  104,  bul  the  (|aintBl  Craettoaallf  ii  Kunethinc  lc».    Tbe  piO'   ' 
poitioo  b  lUjCd  Fnncb  pooiiiia  —  ( w  lis  Eatliih  paaods^-X    Sec 
Dubcst'i  Eleineati  of  Commerce,  Tab.  V. 

*  About  IS^OOO  quJDtals  annually,  i.  c.abont  3S,0f  A  cwt. 
f  Aboot  }a,000  quiotal*  anuuollj,  L  e.  about  79,113  cwt. 
J  Annnallj  about  7s,ckio  quintals,  i.  e.  about  ;l,il3  cue 

5  Tl^  ^itrim  aaiiUlly  grows  about  t,W  ifjiiiiCtCa,  i.  t,  abbut  i,4ii 
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^g^n)  cfV^eena;  and  theyuvre  once  extenctrelf  culd- 
tated  111  th«  dticby  of  Gandie,  but  the  introdtictioa  of  Ameii- 
l^a  Mgar  cdiiaed  tbetr  total  decline. '  There  are  yet  to  be  mm 
ia  that  pTOV^ce'  whole  £eldi  which  once  were  covered  viUt 
thenif  but  tixy  do  not  furoi^  a  lufikieDt  object  to  indnca  Uie 
inhabitants  to  msnuiactRre  tsgar;  they  are  luually  sold  to  the 
taaitets  of  CebBtiog  Teisda,  who  boy  tbem  for  the  pnTpoae  of 
fermentatioa.  The  CdtivatioD  of  sugar-tanea  li  on  a  amdt 
fnore  esteniiva  kcale  on  tbe  nde  of  Granada,  where-«ufGcient 
^R  grown  to  np^  a  cooiiderable  tfiEUinfacture  of  angar- 
Fonneriy  a  dozen  ingar  mills  itood  between  M^ga  «h1 
GUa^tar,thefaBrpTme1palofwhisiiveTeatMatTU,nearwliicli 
plaoe  the  best  cJHiea  were  produced,  lliecvJtivttioD  of  cotton 
to  been  subnitnted  there  in  tbe  [4aoe  of  mgar. 

MadbbA.  Madder  u  cnltirated  in  Catalonia,  Aragon,  in 
the  Astnrias,  Atiddnsla,  particulatty  at  Cuellar,  Aq«doa,  and 
at  Portitlo  in  CHd  Castile.  In  the  diatrieta  aroand  the  last 
three  villagts  are  reekoncd  two  hundred  mills*  erected  for 
flie  purpose  of  grinding  the  itwt. 

Soda.  The  plants  termed  barinaf,  mudeX,  agua-aaiH^, 
iOA  aalicarjll,  flofiri^  in  Spain,  and  die  first  three  areculti* 
Tttted,  but  Ibe  last  sufficiently  increases  itithont  colture.  Plant- 
UtioDt  of  these  are  found  In  Aragon,  La  MaUcba,  the  kingdom 
of  Mnrcia,  and  that  of  Valencia.  Fonneriy  great  qnantities 
grew  in  Aragon;  but  it  produces  little  at  present.  The  king* 
doms  of  Mnrcia '^  and  Valencia**  fpmish  the  most 

SApraoN. 

*  These  annaall;  prodoce  tboat  7fS0O  quintals,  i.  c  T>3ii  cm.  of  fine 
nndder. 

■)■  Saluia  mA  of  Liniuens. 

f  Five  ipecici,  tak«la  liali,  ebnqptdiiin  tnarittnt*,  ctoupodiMt  aUuSi, 
idnh  pirmkiiUri*,  iw'tob  ftmco. 

.    <|  Aonnalhf  abooi  3M,odo  qnntali,  i.  c  191.907  ewL 

f*  There  is  aniiHsllj'coUecled  in  Valencia  ntatlyiooiooa  quintals,  i.  e. 
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SAmtOH.  Sqfron  ia  cnltivated  io  KTnal  piorinMS  ef 
Spain,  but  priiicipally  in  Li  Mancba.  Angon,  the  kiogdora  of 
Murcia,  and  New  Cattile.  Litde  in  produced  in  La  Manctu; 
Angon  and  New  Cattile  formerlj  grew  much  more  than  at 
pivseDt:  indeed  tbia  kind  of  culture  hai  long  been  on  the  de> 
cline,  aod  the  mo«t  is  now  produced  in  Murcia  *. 

Bkoom.  Broom  grows  wild  in  Spain,  but  it  ii  cultivateil 
inAragon,  Andaliuia,  La Mancba,  the kingdomaof Valencia 
and  Murcia :  and  most  extensively  io  the  latter  province. 

KoNBY.  AU  the  Spanish  provinces  afford  mtve  or  leas- 
koaty ;  yet  the  whole  quantity  produced  is  too  small  to  make 
it  SB  important  object  of  speculation.  The  district  of  Alcarria 
and  the  mountains  of  Cuenca  f ,  in  New  Castile,  adnid  the 
imist ;  but  that  which  is  collected  on  the  mountains  to  the 
north  of  Alicant,  between  that  city  and  Ibi,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  is  most  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its  Savour. 
Quantities  are  sent  as  presents  into  distant  countries. 

Palms. — Dates.  Palm  trees  grow  in  all  the  eastern  and- 
sonthern  provinces  of  Spain,  and  in  a  few  parts  of  the  inte- 
rior} but  they  are  most  abundant  in  the  district  of  Elche  and 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  where  they  fonn  large  forests.  These 
produce  palms,  which  Ibrm  an  extensive  branch  of  commercef 
being  sent  to  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  aJso  ex- 
ported into  foreign  countries.  Dafei  al^  are  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantities  I. 

Cork.  Robla,  or  cork  trtts,  are  abundantupon  tbe  monn- 
tunous  districts  of  several  provinces;  inAragon,  Catalonia, 
and  tbe  kingdoms  of  Seville  and  Granada:    vast  numbers 

gS,133  c«rt.  of  barilla;  3;,000,  i.  c.  34,038  cwt,  of  soda;  4000,  i.  C.  3S4B 
cwt  of  ag^ia-azult  and  (he  quantity  of  sallcorn  is  much  giealcr. 
"  The  annual  quantity  ii  about  1  So  quintals,  i.  e.  144  cwL 
t'  I'he  niountains  of  Cuenca  afford  about  taoa  airobas  looo  qutntali,' 
i.  e.  oel}  cwt.  of  honey;  and  166  airobas,  Alj  quintals,  i.  e.  3g{  cm. 

\  vrbichtnnusllr  sell  for  about  4ao,000ieals,  lOO.OOOUvieslmimois. 
i.  c.  416Gf.4L  sterling. 

grow 
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grow  upoQ  tbe  Sierra  Vermqa  in  the  latter  i  and  in  tbe  nm- 
i«ns  of  Real  Monastario,  and  of  Callero  in  the  ibnner  Ung- 
iota,  tbe^  coDBtitute  extensive  fbresta;  aDd  are  still  more 
abondoDt  upon  the  mountains  of  Cataloaia.  Tbe  bark  of  the 
trees  ftirniaheB  tbe  luefol  aitide  cork,  which  is  sold  in  plankB 
or  in  the  manu&ctnred  state  of  corks  *'. 

KiKHES— Gall  ihsicts.  These  insects  are  collected 
fceta  trees,  known  under  the  name  of  erergreen  oaks,  the 
qverau  ilex,  and  qvercut  coecifera  of  Linnseus,  and  afford  the 
fine  crinuoQ  dye  sobigblj  esteemed  by  tbe  ancients.  Wh(de 
nsts  of  these  trees  grow  near  Florez,  in  New  Castile ;  ncai 
Snjalance,  and  Fernan  Nunez,  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Cordova; 
abundance  on  the  mountains  in  which  the  mineral  waten  of 
JBozol  flow,  and  where  is  situated  tbe  villf^e  of  Lauguas,  and 
also  four  leagues,  eleven  miles,  from  Alicant,  in  tbe  kingdom  of 
Valencia.  Jrecn  all  these  places  terma  are  collected  f. 
,  Fedit. — Every  province  produces  more  or  lesi/nof ;  but 
in  many  parti  little  attention  u  paid  to  tbe  culture;of  fruit- 
trees,  and  ia  otben  it  is  entirely  rwglected.  In  (be  kingdom  of 
Muicia  is  very  little  fruit,  although  the  greater  portion  of  the 
$ml  is  fevowable  to  its  growth.  StQ]  less  is  found  in  Estrama- 
doia  J  aind  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  there  are 
■carcely  any  fruit  trees,  except  in  a  flew  districts,  as  between 
the  Puebla  of  Ctlzada,  Mcoitijo,  and  la  V^a  de  Flasencia. 
Tbe  same  deficiency  of  iructiferous  trees  is  observable  In  la 
Maitcha ;  but  in  this  province  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  water 
and  the  steriUty  of  the  soil,  circumstances  unfavourable  to 
ih^  successfiil  bultivation.  Equally  little  is  produced  in  ei- 
ther  of  the  CastUes,  notwithstanding  a  few  distrigts  of  both 
provinces  have  a  varie^of  fruit  trees  j  as,  for  instance,  Al- 


■  Catalonia  alone  annually  produces 33,000  quintals,  i.e.  31,73{)jcwc.; 
Afirbich  33,400,1.  e.  31, ISS^cwt.  are  annually  expotied. 

f  The  quantity  of  Imma  coliecled  in  the  distiicu  of  Alicant  annually 
fnuonts  to  300  quintils,  i.  e.  lS3j  cwl.;  of  which  Iso,  i.  t,  i;^  cwt.  arc 
eiponed. 
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earria  aod  the,  ;daiD  of  BequoiB  id  tfae  fanner,  and  Barda  and 
Kiox  is  the  latter.  The  nortl),  wettern,  and  soatherti  pro> 
vinoea  are  tbon  in  vhidi  almoit  every  kind  of  fruit  U  prind* 
pally  grown.  Catalonia  prodnom  a  eoouderabls  qaaotitf  j 
BBVCxal  districts  m  Aragon  have  icarcely  any  bat  fniit-beanag 
trees ;  Biscay  and  Guipozcoa  aboond  with  Tariettet  ^  the  fimr 
kingdoms  of  Andtluna  are  still  more  abundant ;  and  the  wbolt 
of  the  kisgdoBi  of  Valeticia  is  covered :  the  latter,  ta  coa^ 
junction  wiUi  Aragon,  loppliea  Madrid  and  the  greater  part  of 
New  Castile.  The  fruit  irf  Biscay,  Guipuz<»a,  aodCataloait 
is  good )  of  Aragon  and  Andalusia  excdknt ;  and  that  of  tbs 
kingdom  of  Valencia  the  most  beautifid,  bat  yom  KiGciilent 
and  lest  delicate  in  die  flavour. 

Almonds.  Ainumdt  grow  m  CatBtonia,  Aragon,  Ai^a« 
Iiisia,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  The  produce  of  An* 
gon  is  unall ;  Partido  de  Htiesca  is  the  district  which  prodtnM 
most.  _  The  kingdom  of  Granada,  especially  the  epviroaa  of 
Mfdsga,  is  the  most  productive  part  of  Andalniii.  Fniit  W 
grown  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Valendaj  but  iM 
quantity  is  small  *,  Catalonia  is  very  abundant,  particalai^ 
in  Camipo  de  J'arragona  and  Segarra.  Ute  most  deliciotit 
^mondiofanypartof  Spain  are  thooe  which  are  grown  al 
]bi,  about  six  leagues,  uxteen  milea  and  a  half,  dktant  finm 
Alicant,  in  Valencia.  These  are  8tn|iped  t^  the  hntk  or  didl, 
and  will  ke^  for  years, «  quality  thtiy  owe  to  a  paztiodv  kilij 
of  cultore,  ahready  described  to  the  present  wcvk. 

NcTa.  SvltTca  are  very  general  through  thewhda  «f 
Spain;  bat  are  most  mccessfiiBy  planted  in  SHacay  and  Cats* 
loQia  i  fai  the  latter  province  the  aale  of  cuti  forms  a  vi/ry  lu^ 
crativecoDcernf. 

Figs.    Mere  or  less^  trees  grow  in  eveiy  province  o^ 

•  Tlic  UMnal  proiI[ioei*ab0Dt4,M>oqniBldi,i.e,4^3aicwt.  of  which 
«ooo,  i.  c.  8,s«a  cwc.  are  exported, 
f  The  anmid  prsduce  is  aboat  ai,000  ndcs,  ckA  coDOinifig  Ouve 

Vu9bcls,of  nhicb  aa,MOueeipoited.' 
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iifWi.1  hot  thor  are  Yof  nmneroiu  in  Witaif,  Guipuzcoa,  and 
AogoB ;  Catalonia  sbomids  with  tbem,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Videncu  i|  Aveied*  A  prodigiouf  quaatitf  growa  in  Anda' 
luiia,  especudlr  in  tbfi  kingdom  of  Grauda,  is  the  vidnity  of 
Alikga ;  th*  rarirDDH  of  Jaea  and  Bonda  are  eqaallf  pioduc- 
tivej  sad  tbe  £g>  of  the  latter  £itriicta  are  the  most  etteemed 
linr  tlw  itScacy  <^  tbe  Smo^.  OiUDtitiea  of  tlus  &uit  art 
iati  10  Catalcoia,  Aadaliuia,  and  Valencia.  Xboae  dried  in 
tb*  fortBer  proTiDce  are  principally  &r  home  c(»uiiiBptioa ; 
bat  t)i«  greater  part  of  thote  preserved  in  Andalnsia  *  and  Va- 
lawiaf  are  e^tortedj  and  formaconsiderablBbrandiof  ocun- 

mnce.  ■" 

CaBob-bEAMS.  Carob  treeSj  ctratonia  siliqua  of  laaiuem, 
gKnr,  thoegh  not  in  large  oumberB,  in  every  part  of  Anda- 
^UU  and-MiUcifl;  more  are  found  in  Catalonia,  partiqilailf 
afeettt  Veodt^  Cdasdl,  aod  the  parts  adjaceot  to  Tottma  aui 
Xsni%t>aA)  bat  theyve  exceedia^j  abaodaat  ia  the  Iob^- 
d^mflfValoocia.  The  fruit  of  tbeie  treec,  tbe  tm-ob-bm^ 
fSBu  an  kopigrtvnt  object  of  speculation;  becauic  thrj"  rnnalj 
Wt  tbe  priDcipd  ibod  for  borsea  and  nmln. 

0J.1VE  TBKKS,  OLIVES,  OIL.  Oil  is  one  of  the  principal 
flraonwditicsof  S^n.  Otiva  txeet  thrive  in  almoU  ereir  part 
ofthecoantry;  in  Catalowa,  Aragon,  New  Caalile,  ^  king- 
doBoa.  «f  MuKia  and  Valencia.  The  kingdoms  of  Granada 
mi  Sarille  are  eqoalfy  abnodant ;  la  Vega  de  Granada,  tbe 
•nvirciu  of  Loxa,  the  vicinily  of  Malaga,  and  varioai  Mbei 
(JaMB  ia  tb»  fbimer  ptonace,  «re  covered ;  and  of  the  latter, 
<ba  Aitricts  ef  Henwa,  Estepa,  Ecija,  Carlota,  Puerto  ds 
8^#«  ll^Dcia,  Alcala  4e  Guadajna,  Carmona,  ibe  eDvironi  of 
Arcoi,  and  in  many  others,  they  are  not  less  numerons.  A 
W17  extcniive  terribny,  in  which  the  city  of  Alameda  ii  sito- 

•  ThOB  m  amnudl;  dried  in  VdencU  ilMnit  M.VM  ftrinal*,   L  c 
M.OU  cwt  of  which  ao,OM,  I.  e.  tg,asoj  cm.  ik  iMutllf  evened, 
t  AndkbHot  eipDm  uKuUy  by  dw  pen  of  Maligi,  uio,Q(»qitiiinli^ 
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Btedf  cmtains  immease  foresti  of  olive  trees:  Niud&eVt 
though  DOt  BO  abundant,  are  foand  id  the  kii^;doniB  of  Cor- 
dova and  Jaen.  The  quwtit^  is  small  in  la  Slancba,  and  femr 
grow  in  Old  Caatile,  Estramadura,  and  Navarre. 

Spanish  aliva  are  generally  eicellent  in  their  flavour ;  biit 
there  are  gradations  in  this  excellence.  Those  of  Aiagon  ans 
sweeter  than  those  of  Catalonia ;  and  those  of  New  Ctttild 
surpass  both.  The  olives  grown  in  the  kingdom  of  V^enda 
are  the  most  beautiful  and  large,  and  containing  less  oH  are 
more  agreeable  to  the  palate.  Those  of  Estepa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Seville,  are  very  small ;  but  they  afford  a  very  fine  and 
delicate  oil :  those  again  in  the'Vtcinity  of  Seville  are  as  large 
as  pigeon's  eggs  5  but  of  very  inferior  quality  to  the  preced- 
ing, and  afford  a  smaller  quantity  of  oil :  yet  they  are  prefer- 
able for  eating  after  they  have  been  well  seasoned.  Tluse  are 
held  at  present  in  high  estimation,  and  appear  to  have 
retained  their  celebrity  tram  the  time  of  the  Unmans  Cicen 
congratulates  one  of  his  fiieuds  on  his  appointment  to  the  g»> 
vemment  of  so  fruitful  a  province  as  Betica,  the  present  An&- 
lusla,  and  requested  that  he  would  Kod  to  Rome  the  olives  oi 
Seville.  Those  grown  in  the  districts  of  Alcala  and  Guadayni, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Seville,  am  larger  and  finer  than  any  ia 
Europe,  and  the  best  adapted  for  pickling. 

LaMancha,  the  kingdoms  of  Jaen  and  Cordova,  produc* 
very  little  oil ;  and  Old  Casdle,  Estramadura,  and  Navane, 
afiiird  still  less.  The  kingdoms  of  Grenada  *  and  Seville  are 
very  productive;  New  Castile  and  Aragon  a&rd  an  e^ual 
quanti^;  and  the  produce  of  Cataloniaf  and  MurciaX  is 
nearly  the  same ;  but  the  most  is  produced  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia  §. 

•  The  district  of  Malaga  alone  cantaio)  fir«  hundied  oil  ptcssn  con- 
Msntly  at  woik  duiing  the  season. 

-f  18,000  loads,  each  containing  11  arrobas,  oi  380  ponsdiof  laoaueesi 
or  3B,Soo ijaintals,  i.  c  87>lis  cvt.  annually. 

1 140,000  quinnls  annuallT-.'i.  c.  134,0t»  cm. 

^  ■S,00(i  quintals,  i.  c.  nfiii  cwt.  oonu^y. 

The. 
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Thedl  ofSp«n  might  be  prefervedveiy  sweet,  but  it  isge- 
nerallyshaip  aodoften  rancid  from  the  bad  methodadopted  in  its 
extraction  from  the  froit.  The  olives  are  gathered  when  over- 
ripe, blKk,  and  Bhrivelled  j  and  those  gadiered  from  the  treei, 
with  tho»e  whidi  have  previouslj'  fellen  upon  the  ground  by  ■ 
the  force  of  winds  or  blight,  txith  sound  and  putrid,  are  ibdis> 
criminately  mixed  together ;  they  are  then  collected  in  heaps, 
and  in  this  state  are  left  a  consideratite  ttnie,  ftiHn  a  prevailing 
c^inion,  that  this  process  causes  the  fruit  to  yield  a  gfreater 
proportion  of  oil,  not  considering  that  the  fermentation  they 
,  undergo  the  while  produces  acidity  j  and  when  the  oil  is  ex- 
pressed, quantities  of  boiling  water  are  thrown  repeatedly  over 
it,  wbidt  tends  to  increase  the  evil.  If  the  olives  were  col- 
lected befi»re  they  were  dead  ripe,  those  which  were  spoiled 
carefhlly  separated,  the  oil  expressed  as  last  as  the  fruit  was 
gathered,  and  boiling  water  poured  over  it  in  moderate  quan- 
tities; the  oil  would  then  be  excellent.  Mr.  Carrere,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  information  contained  in  this 
work,  made  an  experiment  upon  a  small  quantity  of  olives 
^wn  in  New  Castiie,  according  to  the  method  here  recom- 
mended; and  he  obtained  an  oil  of  a  sweet  and  agreeable 
taste,  which,  in  point  of  quality,  was  not  inferior  to  the  best  i 
oil  of  Provence,  and  was  actually  sold  at  a  high  price  under  that 
name  at  Madrid.  The  trutli  of  this  remark  is  verified  by  tfaa 
Spaniards  themselves,  who  make  very  good  oil  whenever  they 
take  the  necessary  precautions ;  and  io  those  districts  where 
the  greatest  attention  is  paid,  the  oil  is  of  the  first  quality. 

Vines. — Wine. — Dried  Raisins.  Spain  may  justly  be 
considered  a  land  of  vines.  The  eastern  and  southern  pro- 
'  rinces  contain  a  vast  number ;  but  the  northern  and  western 
not  so  many.  In  Estramadura,  Galicia,  the  kingdom  of 
Leon,  Biscay,  and  Navarre,  there  are  very  few ;  the  two 
Castiles  hare  more,  but  the  quantity  is  not  large.  At  Rioza, 
in  Old  Castile,  they  are  most  abundant.  In  New  Cascile  tbey 
may  be' said  to  be  scattered  over  the  whole  province,  though 
growing  io  pirticular  places.  Tbey  flourish  in  diSerent  dis- 
tricts 
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tnOtoi  ti^Ungiotaof  MaiaBi  but  (hemcAt  areia  tbat.ctf 
Alhiceta.  Numben  grow  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cataloua, 
and  more  in  Ia  Hancha,  Aragwi,  and  the  kingilcan  of  Valm- 
cia.  T&ey  are  equally  tntmeraui  in  Andaliuiaf  espefnatljr  in 
the  kii^domt  of  Seville  and  Gtaaada,  whidi  are  tuoaUy  4e- 
nfyninirt^  tkt  mwvoultt  of  Spain. 

Vbe  eipalien  are  very  aamaaaSi  eqiectally  i^  Af  ki^g- 
donu  of  Seville,  Granada,  agd  Valencia. 

The  moit  deltcioni  p$ppa  are  pmduced  4a  Vakpcia,  tb» 
klagdom  of  .Murcia,  and  in  Andaluua,  particidarly  ip  tbe 
kingdom  of  Gnrnda ;  tboce  raised  about  M^tiga  aw  rooat 
esteemed ;  those  of  Aragoo  are  ^ccdlent ;  tbow  of  the  two 
Castiles  are  very  good,  but  infenor  to  the  former ;  apd  those 
of  Galiaa,  Navane,  and  particularly  Biscay,  are  of  a  very  in- 
fenoi  quality  iadeed ;  yet,  iq  the  latter  district,  tbe  jnuacadioe 
grapes  are  good,  and  veiy  timil^r  to  those  of  Fn»i%nai^ 
There  is  also  8  kindof  a  white  grape,  which  grows  in  no  .oti»i 
part  of  Spain,  the  fruit  of  wbicb  is  smalt,  with  a  very  thin 
gkin,  and  of  an  acido-taccharioe  taste. 

The  espaliers  in  the  kingdoms  of  Seville,  Granada,  and  Va- 
lencia bear  excellent  grapes,  the  size  of  which  is  afien  eqqal 
to  that  of  nutmegs;  they  also  grow  In  very  laige  buDotws,  six, 
eight,  ten,  and  even  fburteeo  pounds  weight..  New  Caitile 
produces  very  little  wine  in  proportion  to  its  conanmptita^ 
dttd  is  obliged  to  get  supplied  iram  La  Maocha,  Galicia,  and 
.  Kavarre.  Eiscay  produces  stiU  less,  and  obtains  two-thirds  of 
itt  consumption  from  Rioxa,  in  Old  Castile,  the  produce  of 
irhich  province  is  far  greater.  Mach  is  made  in  La  Maocha, 
which  furnishes  Madrid  and  several  districts  of  New  Castile.. 
Andalosia  produces  a  large  quantity,  particularly  the  king- 
floiss  of  Grankda  and  Seville ;  the  district  of  Xerez  de  I9 
Fraotera,  in  the  latter,  alone  furnishes  b  large  quantity  for  ex- 
portation  *.  Still  more  is  made  in  the  district  of  Malaga,  and 
lh«  parts  ai^acent  to  that  dtyf.     The   produce  of  Axa- 

*  AonuBlly  about  io,000  quintals,  i.  c.  48,3Bo  cwt.. 
'  f  Annually  abqut  7oa,o<io  quinuls,  L  c.«89,0{i3  cir^ 
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gon  *,  Gatatooia  f,  and  the  kiogdam  of  Valencia  t,  U  equalljr 
great  in  both,  and  (he  kingdom  of  Murcia  does  not  yield  a  teas 
quantity  §,  two-thirds  is  the  produce  of  Albaceta,  and  most 
of  wbicb  i«  sent  to  Madrid,  uadsr  the  name  of  La  MancbK 

T^e  wine  of  the  eastern  part  of  Catalonia  is  of  a  •uperior 
quality  to  that  made  in  other  parts  of  the  same  province. 

The  wines  of  Ar^on,  are  excdlent  r  they  poisess  ■  good 
body,  and  are  very  rich  ;  but  their  Savour  would  be  finery  if 
more  care  were  taken  in  making  them. 

Those  of  La  Mancha  pouera  neither  the  body  nOr  strength 
of  the  wines  generally  made  in  Spain,  are  thinner,  and  ocn- 
tain  less  vinoua  spirit,  but  form  a  pleasant  tteverage.  The 
most  esteemed  are  those  of  MantiMarez  and  Valdtptnat. 

The  wines  of  New  Castile  are  generally  barsb  and  poor}  in 
a  few  districts  they  am  stronger  and  more  agreeable. 

Among  those  of  Old  Castile,  the  mo«t  diatinguished  ii  that 
produced  in  the  district  of  Cabeion,  near  Valladolid ;  which  is  a 
very  light  wine. 

Ilie  wines  made  in  tbb  kingdom  of  Mnrcia  are  lusctoui, 
heavy,  feculent,  and  rough,  all  which  bad  qualities  they  owe 
priacipally,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  wrong  method  used  ia  mak- 
ing them.  The  wine  produced  in  the  district  of  Albaceta  if 
the  lightest,  and  approachei  very  near  to  the  wine  of  La 
•  Mancha. 

The  wines  made  in  tbe  kingdom  tA  Valencia  are  of  diffe- 
rent qualities  in  the  different  districts.  Those  produced  in  ths 
plains  are  below  mediocrity ;  those  «n  the  hillt,  eqtecially 

•  Pfoducei  Bonually  about  \6ifiW  meircB  of  41s  ptnindi,  conodiiiag 
la  ounces och,  or  537,840  quictals,  i.e.  SI 7,1 53 J  cwi. 

t  Produces  annuallj  about  00,000  loadi,  each  cantainio;  llo  pinti  of 
Faiii measure,  or  i80,<>ooquimals,  L  c  i;i,siocwt. 

)  Produces  annuall}'  a,9O0,00O  cantiros,  each  consisting  of  3B  pounds  of 
I1touDces,ori8iphit9,  thu  is  Co  saf,  gss.ooo  quiniaits,  i.e.'ci>,9e9 
cwt. 

f  Annnally  about  aao«Ho  qoinislj,  i.  e.  so7,sb3  evt. 
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inch  as  have  a  southern  aspect,  are  very  superior  in  quality. 
Among  these  some  are  esculent,  as  the  wine  of  La  Torre,  be- 
longing to  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Portaceli  i  that  of  Mot 
dc  Santo  Domingo ;  that  of  Mas  da  MarqaU  de  Peralet,  in  the 
district  of  Quarts.  These  have  generally  a  good  body,  and 
jifiTord  an  excellent  brandy.  Those  made  in  the  environs  of 
Murviedro  are  more  heavy  and  richer. 

T%e  wines  produced  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada '  are  not 
equally  rich,  but  have  «n  agreeable  scent  and  pleasiint  flavour, 

.The  wine  made  in  Biscay,  by  the  ditferent  kinds  of  grapes 
.  which  may  happen  to  grow  in  the  vineyard,  beiog  mixed  to- 
gether, is  destitute  of  body,  austere,  and  sour;  which  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  improper  management.  This  wine  receives 
the  appellation  of  vin  chacoli. 

What  has  already  been  observed  relates  to  red  wines,  the 
ordinary  wines  of  the  country;  but  many  districts  of  Spain 
produce  excellent  sweet  wtnei.  The  lungdom  of  Valencia, 
the  wine  of  Alicant,  that  of  Granada,  the  wine  of  Malaga,  that 
of  Seville,  the  wine  of  Xeres,  or  sherry,  aod  the  wine  of  Rota. 
The  very  names  of  these  constitute  their  eulogy;  and  among 
those  made  about  Malaga,  hugrima  and  Gvindaa  are  the  most 
in  esteem.  The  kingdom  of  Murcia  produces  the  tvine  of  Car- 
thagcna,  wiiich  deserves  to  be  betlA- known  than  it  at  present 
is,  for  its  quality  resembles  the  wine  of  Alicant.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia  is  made  the  wine  called  ratKio-,  and  in  New 
Castile,  the  muscadel  wine  of  Fuencarral,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ma- 
drid. In  Aiagou  is  made  a  little  muscadel  wine  which  is  very 
good;  and  at  Borja  a  white  wine,  esteemed  for  its  sweetness; 
also  at  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Auladei ;  and  the  escelleot 
wine  of  Granada,  at  Sabayes,  and  Carinena:  this  is  the  co- 
lour of  a  partridge's  eye,  of  a  sweet  and  agreeable  flavour. 
Kavarre  produces  the  wine  of  Tudela  aod  of  Peralta,  the  former 
much  like  Burgundy,  though  not  so  delidous;  and  the  latter 
a  sweet  wine,  not  unlike  the  wine  of  St.  Lawrence,  but 
ttronger  and  more  grateful.  In  the  kingdom  of  Cordova  ia 
made  the  wine  of  MoatiUo^  which  it  a  very  excellent,  fine, 

sweet 
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svifcet  wine,  much  esteemed  hy  conmriueurg,  diougfa  it  is 
scarcely  knows  out  of  the  country. 

Few  precautious  are  used  in  the  making  wines  in  Aragoa; 
die  grapet  are  gathered  before  they  are  ri]ie,.  the  peasants  ot^ 
sell  them  upon  the  trees,  and  the  tiroe  of  selling  tbem  is  acce- 
lerated by  a  pressing  necessity.  The  land  selected-  for  the 
vineyards  is  in  many  inttances  improper:  the  rich  soils  are 
often  planted  with  vines  in  preference  to  the  gravelly  soils,  so 
abundant  in  this  province,  and  which  afford  the  best  flavoured 
and  finest  wine. 

The  same  remark  is  equally  applicable  lo  Biscay,  where  the 
grapes  are  also  gathered  before  they  arrive  at  maturity^  when 
ripe  and'  green,  sound  and  pntrld  fruit  are  mixed  together,  the 
wine  undergoes  little  fermentation,  and  that  process  is  badly 
conducted;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  the  wine  is  of  a  dis- 
agraeable  flavour,  and  will  not  keep.  This  inconvenience 
arises  from  an  impolitic  s|>ecn1atiou  of  the  police,  which  aims 
at  cauung  all  the  wine  made  in  the  province  to  be  consumed 
in  it.  The  introduction  of  other  wines  in  taverns  is  forbidden, 
even  when  the  stock  of  the  country  is  consumed,  and  the  price 
iseren  fixed  by  the  police.  Hence  the  proprietors  of  vineyardsj 
being  sure  of  a  sale,  attend  tn  the  making,  more  to  the  quantity 
than  the  quality  of  the  wine,  their  sole  object  being  how  they 
can  make  the  most.  Were  proper  attention  paid  in  the  making, 
the  sourness  would  be  prevented  by  the  maturity  of  the  fruit, 
a  proper  fermentation  would  give  it  strength,  and  in  that  case 
it  would  be  brisk  and  sparkling,  not  uidike  the  wine  of  Cham- 
pagne. Where  more  care  is  taken  the  wine  is  found  suifi- 
dently  potent. 

Dried  grapei  01  raisint  constitute  a  portion  of  the  produce 
irom  the  vineyards  in  Spain.     Th^  form  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia*,  and  more  particularly  in  that  of  Granada -f,  a  con- 
siderable 

*  About  40,000  qnintah,  L  e^  S94ei }  cnt.  annually;  of  which  quan' 
ijty  3S,ooo  quintal),  i.  t.  ibodt  aejas  cnc.  ate  usual!)'  exported. 
t  The  envinnu  of  Malaga  alone  fumteb  annually  soo.ooo  quintals. 
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■iderabk  object  of  commerce.  In  these  previnces  two  differ* 
ent  methods  of  drying  them  is  practised.  la  'the  latter  they 
are  simply  dried  in  the  Bnn,  without  any  olher  preparation;  in 
the  former  the  grapes  are  steeped  in  boiling  water,  Bhartfcnefl 
with  a  lye  made  of  vine  stems ;  they  are  then  exposed  to  the 
open  air,  suspended  in  the  sun  till  tbcy  are  sufEcienlly  diy. 
In  the  first  practice  all  the  juice  is  preserved;  by  the  second 
much  is  lost  by  its  escaping  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  for 
they  are  all  (^>eD  through  the  process  of  steeping.  Some  por- 
tion of  it  crystalises  outside  the  iruit,  by  the  aciion  of  the  ex- 
ternal air,  and  covers  it  with  a  saccharine  crust.  '  This  crust 
becomes  harder  in  colder  countrieE  where  the  fruit  is  exported, 
because  the  property  of  cold  assists  this  crystalization.  Hie 
former  possess  less  sweetness,  bot  their  substance  is  more  sa- 
Tonry ;  the  latter  have  a  more  agreeabte  rind,  but  contain  a 
less  nourishing  substance.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  raisins 
of  Malaga  are  of  a  superior  (juality,  in  greater  estimation,  and 
obtain  a  higher  price  than  any  others.  The  particular  cele- 
brity of  these  raisins  may  be  partly  owing  to  their  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence, as  tlieyare  naturally  larger  and  of' a  more  delicate 
flavour  than  those  produced  in  other  phces. 

Particular  Moda  ofCultwation. 

Manuring  lands.  The  lands  in  Spain  are  manured 
with  dang  from  the  stables  and  sheep-felds,  and  in  many  of  the 
proTiDces  by  the  dung  o(  sheep,  which  during  the  fine  season 
are  folded  apon  the  l^s.  In  some  districts  of  Guipuzcoa  die 
'  lands  are  covered  with  a  marly  earth,  which  wonderfully  fer- 
tilizes  the  fidda  on  which  it  is  employed.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  and  in  Catalonia,  the  lands  are  enlicbed  by  the 
sweepings  of  streets  and  houses,  vbich  are  carefully  collected. 
The  kingdom  of  Valencia  possesses  an  osage  peculiar  to  itself: 

i.  e,  9SS4£i j  cwt— of  wbkh  qnantit}-  is  exporwd  aso.ooo  qaintals,  i. «. 
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then  sand  ii  used  feraoMlioradiig  the  nil;  which  U  takes  &019 
dcies  and  tovui,  the  streets  of  which  are  not  paved :  wheia  long 
subjected  to  the  tread  of  animals,  it  has  become  itr^Fegoated  with 
their  excrements,  and  the  washings  flowing  fiom  the  housei} 
thence  it  is  carried  And  distrUwited  over  such  lands  u  are  meaat 
to  be  manured.  The  npper  layer  of  the  high  roada,  which  is 
supposed  impregnated  with  escrementitious  partide*,  is  col- 
lected with  equal  care  for  the  purpose. 

Olivb-THSBS.  llie  general  practice  of  planting  oUaertna 
in  Spain  is  by  transplanting  young  shoots  of  a  modente  size, 
and  cwefully  watering  thero  for  soioe  time  after  they  are  trans- 
planted, which  succeeds  extrenwly  well  A  different  practice 
obtains  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville.  A  branch  ^lout  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  arm  is  cut  from  an  olive-tree,  which  is  split  at 
fcnr  beneath  for  the  length  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  and  m 
every  deft  is  placed  a  stone :  thus  prepared,  the  branch  is 
planted  about  two  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  and  a  small  trench 
made  round  it  to  retain  the  water.  This  latter  method  is  not 
so  good  as  the  former ;  for  the  heat  and  water  peoetiatc  at  the 
fimt  and  destroy  the  inside  of  the  tree,  so  that  a  great  number 
«f  the  olive-trees  so  planted  are  found  internally  dtcayad, 
and  actually  consist  of  bark  instead  of  trunk. 

MCLBEKKT-TREBS.  M«B)erty*trtei  are  pruned  every  tw« 
yean  in  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  every  three  years  in  that  al 
Vaknda ;  and  in  the  latter  the  leaves  are  gathered  three  times 
annually.  In  the  kingdcon  of  Granada  the  mulbeny-trees  are 
sufered  to  grow  and  flourish  without  the  asustance  of  art,  for 
Aey  are  not  even  pruned.  The  mulbemea  of  Murcta  and  Va- 
lencia are  white;  while  those  of  Granada  are  black. 

Hard  oaks.  Hiese  trees  are  praued  with  peculiar  cau- 
tion in  the  territory  of  Biscay,  &>i  the  purpose  of  making  them 
throw  oat  more  branches  to  prodnce  cordwood  for  charcoal; 
and  cuttings  are  regularly  made  every  eight  or  ten  years. 

Alhond-tbkes.    a  very  peculiar  method  is  used  for  th« 

culture  of  aimoKd-trett  ui  the  district  of  Ibl,  lU  leagnet  (six- 
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teen  and  a  half  miles,)  from  Alicant,-  in  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia ;  the  scions  are  grafted  upon  stocks  of  (he  wild  almond,  ^ 
anil  the  success  which  fojlowa  cleurly  evinces  the  propriety  of 
the  practice;  for  the  almonda  which  the  trees  thus  treated 
produce  are  superior  to  any  in  Spain. 

■  Saffron.  ■  Saffnm  is  thas  cultivated  in  Spain.  Jn  the" 
month,  of  September  the  bulbs  of  Saffron,  which  are  aboiit  the 
size  and  nearly  the  figure  of  walnuts,  are^planted ;  and  towards 
the  middle  of  Octoljer  they  begin  to  make  white  shoots  or 
3wl-shaped  scapes,  from  each  of  which  ascend  three  or  four 
small  blades,  .bearing  a  small  blue  flower  closed  at  lop,  but 
which  becomes  patulous  in  the  sun.  This  continues  increasing 
about  five  days,  and  Separates  in  the  mean  time  frotn  die 
scape  of  detached  green  filaments.  The  flowers  are  gathered 
in  the  morning,  and  the  Kaffron  ci^ected  before  they  hare 
faded,  which  very  quickly  happens ;  they  are  then  dried  in  the 
son,  or  by  means  of  artificial  heat.  In  this  process  It  diminishes 
gteatly  both  in  bulk  and  weight.  Thesafiron  dried  id  the  sun 
loses  about  three-fourths. 

-  .Baeilla.  Barilla  is  liable  toa  kind  of  acddent,  which  iu* 
■lantaneously  destroys  it,  even  at  the  moment  of  harvest,  by  a 
beetle,  a  species  of  scarabeus,  frequently  depositing  his  larva  ia 
the  roots  of  the  plant.  The  foxes  also,  who  are  very  fond  of 
barilla,  will  during  one  night  commit  their  ravages  over  an 
entire  field  ;  and  the  cultivators  are  unable  to  preserve  their 
crops  from  the  devastation  of  these  animals,  notwithstanding 
it  is  usual  to  keep  an  armed  watch  nights  together  for  the 
purpose. 

Vines.  Poles  for  supporting  ri/iM  are  not  used  in  Sp^n: 
here  the' cuttings  are  planted,  which  are  not  permitted  togrpw 
very  high,  and  therefore  gradually  fofm  thick  and  very  stoat 
stocks.  Espaliers  are  also  numerous,  especially  in  the  king- 
doms of  Seville,  Granada,  "and  Valencia.  These  produce 
grapes  of  an  estraoi-dinary  size,  the  bunches  frequently  weigh- 
ing twelve  and  fourteen  pounds. 

In  many  provinces  a  considerable  indifference  exists  respect- 
ing 
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ing  the  kind  of  toil  on  which  the  titxt  are  cntttrated.  The^ 
are  promiscuously  [^Dted  either  upon  rich  level  lands,  vbidi 
are  more  congenial  to  the  producticm  of  corn;  or  upon  grarclly 
soils  on  the  blU;  slope*,  which  are  best  suited  for  die  culture 
of  vines :  the  first  atfardiug  ■  larger  quantity,  but  the  tattn 
producing  wine  of  a  superior  flavour.  Arsgoo,  where  the 
lands  are  principally  hilly,  and  consist  of  a  gravelly  soil,  eX' 
faihits  the  least  attention  to  judicious  selection. 

A  particular  mode  of  planting  vines  is  adopted  in  the  en- 
virons ofCebolla,  in  New  Casiile  ;  the  stocks  are  set  in  small 
round  hillocks,  about  two  feet  or  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  and  separated  from  each  other  the  distance  of  three 
feet.   This  modeof  [Wanting  is  practised  prindpdly  upon  sandy 

In  Biscay,  sis  or  seven  kind  of  vines  are  mixed  together, 
which  send  forth  shoots  three  or  four  feet  high,  forming  es- 
paliers by  the  sides  of  the  roads;  and  in  many  instarxies  con- 
stitute arbours  to  the  houses  in  the  country. 

In  the  districts  around  Malaga,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
three  crops  of  grapes  are  taken  at  three  diferent  stated  times  i 
one  in  the  month  of  June,  another  the  b^inniogof  September, 
and  the  last  in  four  or  five  days  afterward.  The  grapes  of  the 
first  gathering,  called  earlies,  aSbrd  a  wine  of  the  consistence 
of  honey ;  the  second,  called  grapes  of  the  second  crop,  .pro- 
duce a  fine  dear  wine,  strcMiger  and  better  than  the  first; 
those  of  the  third,  called  tardies,  make  the  real  wine  of  Malaga. 
fcoRN  lANDS.  The  husbandmen  of  Old  Castile  are 
blamed  for  ploughing  their  lapds  too  superficially,  not  suSeiing 
the  plough  to  go  sufficiently  deep,  and  being  too  inattentive  to 
the  covering  the  seed  after  it  is  sown.  In  answer  to  this  the 
Castilians  observe,  that,  guided  by  experience,  they  find  less 
grain  ia  obtained  when  a  strong  ploughing  is  adopted,  and  the 
share  penetrates  too  deep;  and  their  opinion  is  not  incorrect : 
for,  at  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  water  is  found  in  great 
part  of  the  plains  of  this  province.-  It  is  therefore  only  ne- 
cessaiy  just  to  loosen  the  loil,  and  destroy  the  roots  of  plants 
a  4  injurious 
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iojurloiu  to  ibe  com,  by  tba  operationi  of  (he  plough :  and 
DDtwithstandiQg  the  drvneu  of  the  atmosphere,  the  crop*  sel- 
dom fail;  for  the  prONiuity  of  the  water  in  the  substrata, 
tends  to  produce  a  coolcess  in  the  soil,  and  to  fertilize  the 
^ants.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  caUte  that  useful  vegeta- 
bles thrive  exceedingly  hi  Old  Castile. 
In  Biscay  a  peculiar  mode  of  cultivation  is  prevalent. 
A  tool  b  used  called  laya,  which  consists  of  two  small  ban 
of  iroD  live  or  six  inches  long,  separated  about  the  distance  of 
half  a  foot,  thus  forniit^  [wo  branches  or  pointed  angles ;  to 
these  a  handle  of  woo^  is  afExed  perpendicular  to  one  of  the 
points,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  prop.  Several  workmen  are 
joined  t<^ether,  at  least  two,  but  often  three  and  ^our,  each 
having  a  laya ;  and  ranging  themselves  in  file,  they  thrust  the 
tools  into  the  ground,  and  press  upon  the  props  that  they  may 
penetrate  deeper,  moving  them  backward  and  forward,  till  tha 
clods  arc  detached,  which  they  cast  behind  them,  and  tura 
upside  down  :  the  same  operation  Is  continued  throughout  the 
field.  Other  workmen  follow  in  the  furrows  thus  made,  and 
cut  up  the  roots  of  injurious  weeds.  The  clods  are  again 
broken  with  a  pick-axe,  and  left  through  the  winter  to  the 
'action  (rf  the  frost,  by  which  they  are  partly  pulverized.  TTiia 
labour  is  termed  layar.  , 

In  the  spring  the  clods  are  again  broken  smaller  by  means 
of  barrows,  and  afterwards  levelled  with  a  cylinder,  having , 
teeth  triangularly  disposed;  any  clods  which  remain  subsequent 
to  this  operatjon  are  reduced  by  wooden  beetles ;  deep  holes 
about  two  feet  apart,  and  in  a  straight  line,  are  then  made  with 
pick-axes,  in  which  are  cast  seeds  of  Indian  com,  French  beans, 
peas,  pumpions,  &c.  and  the  holes  filled  up  with  manure. 

Immediately  as  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  every  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  crop ;  the  suckers,  both  of  blossofns  and 
ears,  are  cut  away  as  quickly  as  they  appear,  and  when  dried 
are  given  to  the  oxen,  constituting  an  excellent  Jbdder.  Hie 
raaize  is  ripe  about  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of 
October.  After  the  crop  is  cut,  the  land  is  sown  with  com, 
without  any  further  preparation  than  covering  the  seed  with 
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tbe  plough.  Id  the  counc  of  the  winter  it  is  weeded,  that  is, 
a  hoeing  is  given  it  with  a  long  straight  hoe^  for  the  puipose  of 
breaking  the  hard  crust,  which  covera  tbe  surface  of  the  land. 
This  operation  is  repeated  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  to 
destroy  the  weeds.  The  harvest  commences  about  the  end  of 
August,  and  the  stubbles  are  depastured.  The  light  lands  ars 
sufiered  to  rest  for  one  year;  but  two  or  three  months  after 
the  com  is  cut  the  better  lands  undergo  the  process  of  the 
iayer,  and  are  again  manured  and  cropped. 

On  some  light  and  choice  soils  nothing  is  sown  but  wheat, 
without  wearying  the  land  by  other  exhanting  crops. 

Rice,  The  following  is  the  method  of  cultivating  Tiet  to 
the  kingdom' of  Valencia.  The  land  is  prepared  by  tillage, 
but  is  left  even  without  the  appearance  of  furrows;  and  when 
covered,  with  water  to  about  a  foot  in  depth,  the  rice  b  sowed, 
wbicb  germinates  and  remains  in  the  water,  till  the  time  of 
harvest.  For  the  purpose  of  cutting  tbe  crop  the  reaper§  ara 
obliged  to  wade  up  to  their  knees  in  water.  They  are  fol- 
lowed by  others,  who  rei%ive  the  sheaves ;  and  the  grun  u 
detached  from  the  ears  by  the  treading  of  horses  and  mutes. 
Tbe  rice  still  remains  covered  with  an  outer  rind  or  skin,  which 
is  taken  off  by  means  of  mills,  similar  to  corn-mills,  except 
that  the  millstones  in  these  are  furnished  with  a  layer  of 

Encouragements  of  Agriculture. 
Agriculture  was  not  only  much  neglected  itam 
the  aera  of  the  Moorish  expulsion,  but  the  govern- 
ment did  nothing  iot  its  encouragement  or  pro- 
tection. Philip  the  Second,  in  the  year  1621,  ap- 
pointed the  award  of  noble  rank,  and  exemption 
from  the  obligation  of  bearing  arms,  to  those  who 
should  devote  their  time  and  attention  to  the  cuU 
tivation  of  the  soil.  But  the  law  of  that  sovereign 
was  never  put  in  execution.  Agriculturists  ob- 
tained 
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tained  no  honourable  distinctions,  and  upon  them 
also  principally  fell  the  weight  of  military  service, 
llie  princes  of  the  Bourbon  family  subsequently 
awarded  exemptions,  and  premiums,  for.  the  en- 
couragement of  agriculture ;  but  agriculturists  ap- 
pear to  have  obtained  no  more  of  these  than  they 
did  of  those  appointed  by  Philip  the  Second.  The 
same  monarchs  established  economical  institutions, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  enquiries,  and  trying 
experiments  in  the  various  branches  of  economy 
connected  with  agriculture,  and  endeavouring  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  people  to  its  further  im- 

■  provement.  But  they  neglected  to  appropriate 
revenues  and  provide  other  proper  means  to  at< 
tain  the  object,  and  answer  the  end  proposed  by 
such  Institutions.    It  was  not  till  very  lately  that 

.  Charles  the  Fourth  gave  some  small  assistance  to 
that  of  Saragossa. 

Evm  the  farmers  were  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  sowing  their  lands  by  portions  of  seed-corn,  ob- 
twned  from  some  of  the  public  granaries;  but 
«uch  assistance  was  not  obtainable  in  every  place. 

Those  economical  societies  could  only  find  r&« 
sources  in  their  own  zeal  for  procuring  the  means 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
districts,  in  which  they  had  been  established  ;  some 
particular  bodies  also  formed  other  insdtutioni, 
the  design  of  which  was  precisely  the  same. 

The  society  established  at  Valencia  proposed,  in 
the  year  1802,  premiums  upon  subjects  connected " 
with 
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with  agriculture ;  but  these  premiums,  which  were 
{lumerous  and  very  small,  embraced  such  a  mul* 
tiplicity  of  important  objects,  that  it  is  next  to  im-  . 
possibility  t^>3  institution  should  accomplish  its 
wishes.  Most  of  the  subjects  proposed  require 
repeated  experiments  and  reiterated  observations 
to  be  made,  which  canonly  be  done  by  great  labour 
and  aiuduity.  The  sums  offered  are  not  adequate 
to  defrayhalf  the  expencci  which  must  be  incurred; 
while  neither  honour,  distincdon,  nor  privilege  is' 
awafded  to  successful  authors,  to  the  discoverers  of 
useful  inventions,  nor  to  the  suggestors  of  new  and 
better  methods  of  practice.  It  would  doubtless 
tend  more  to  the  furtherance  and  advancement  of 
culture  if  a  more  confined  scale  had  been  adopted  . 
as  to  the  subjects  proposed ;  and  the  divided  sums, 
which  are  granted  for  this  object  of  public' utility, 
augmented,  by  a  diminution  of  their  number. 

The  society  established  at  Saragossa  has  better 
answered  the  end  of  its  institution.  From  the  first 
formation  it  has  unceasingly  devoted  its  attention 
to  the  improvement  aiid  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture. In  that  city,  it  has  established  schools  of 
rursil  economy.  It  has  excited  a  spirit  of  planting, 
as  well  as  called  the  public  attention  to  the  culti- 
vation of  particular  fruits,  in  those  lands  most  con- 
genial to  the  growth  of  each ;  and  annually  a  pre- 
mium  is  granted  to  such  as  most  distinguish  them- 
selves in  this  respect.  The  endeavours  of  the  so- 
ciety have  been  crowned  with  very  great  success  ; 

-for 
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for  in  ihe  spa«  of  ten  years,  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand trees  have  been  planted  in  Aragon. 

The  same  society  is  about  to  form  a  very  ad» 
vantageous  establishment.  It  has  obtained  of  the 
king  a  fund  of  four  hundred  thousand  reals^  one 
hundred  thousand  livres  toumois,  4166L  4s.  Od. 

With  this  it  has  established  a  charitable  bank  in 
farour  of  distressed  farmers.  Money  is  advanced 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  harvest ;  beasts 
for  labour  are  provided,  in  case  they  lose  any  bf 
unforeseen  accident  j^and  two  years  are  allowed  for 
returning  by  instalments  the  sums  thus  advanced. 
The  loans  are  renewed  every  six  months  in  pro- 
per turn,  through  the  different  districts  and  villages 
of  Aragon.  The  society  purchases  the  beasts  in 
the  countries  where  they  are  rewed,  by  which 
means  it  procures  them  at  a  much  lower  price. 
This  establishment  commenced  its  operations  in 
the  month  of  June,  1 805,  and  it  then  distributed 
forty-four  thousand  reals,  eleven  thousand  livret 
tournois,  or  4581.  Ss.  Od.  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
husbandmen  ;  and  in  the  month  of  August  follow- 
ing it  had  furnished  sixty-two  horses  to  an  equal 
number  of  other  indigent  farmers. 

The  poverty  of  many  who  occupy  vineyards  in 
the  district  of  Malaga  is  so  great,  that  it  prevents 
them  from  making  thdr  crop  into  wine  themselves, 
or  waiting  a  sufficient  time  when  it  might  be  made 
with  success.  The  cons^uences  are,  in  the  first 
case  they  are  constrained  to  sell  the  grapes  at  a 

low 
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low  price  by  a  sale  of  anticipation,  through  which 
'  they  suffer  considerable  loss ;  and  in  the  other, 
they  are  oUiged  to  gather  the  grapes  before  they 
arrive  at  maturity,  by  Tvhicfa  means  the  wines  are 
of  a  bad  quality,  sell  at  an  inferior  price,  and  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  other  wines  made  in  the  same 
district.  The  council  of  Malaga  have  formed  an 
useful  institution  for  relieving  indigent  proprietors : 
they  have  established  a  charitable  bank,  which 
issues  loans  that  enable  the  poor  cultivators  to 
wait  till  a  iavourable  time  arrives  for  making  their 
sales  to  advantage. 

None  however  of  th^se  agricultural  establish- 
ments  is  better  known,  more  distinguished,  or 
more  fully  acquainted  with  the  general  state  of 
agriculture  in  Spun  and  with  the  best  means  for 
its  improvement,  than  the  economical  institution 
at  Madrid.  The  report  made  in  the  year  1 7Q5  to 
the  council  of  Castile  by  one  of  its  members,  Jon 
Gaspa  Melcbor  de  JovellamSy  is  one  of  the  best 
treatises  ever  published  upon  the  various  branches 
of  economical  polity.  The  country  which  pos- 
sesses such  men  is  not  very  distant  from  speedy 
melioration;  and  there  needs  no  hesitation  in 
prognosticating  its  speedy  improvement. 

Those  who  may  peruse  this  work  will  certainly 

read  that  memoir  with  great  pleasure,  in  translating 

wrihich  every  endeavour  has  been  used  to  perform 

it  with  fidelity.    Some  things  will  occasionally  be 

percdved 
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percdved  in  it  foreign  perhaps  to  the  immediate 
subject  of  the  memoir  ;  but  they  tend  to  furnish 
information  respecting  Spain  in  a  variety  of  in- 
teresting relations  and  useful  particulars. 
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MEMOIR 

ON  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  AGRICllLTURE  AND 
OK  AGRARIAN  LAWS. 

Addretted  to  the  supreme  covnetl  of  Caitik  ly  the  .patriotic  *a- 
'  dell/  of  Madrid,  anddraan  up  ly  one  of  it*  membert,  don  Gaspac 
Mdchor  de  Jovellanos. 


The  patriotic  society  at  Madrid  having  careftillf  examined 
the  memoir  upon  agrarian  law,  which  jrour  highness  conde- 
scended to  transmit,  and  paid  all  the  attention  in  its  power  to 
the  latxiur  yon  have  coiifided  to  it,  bag  the  honour  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  superior  judgment  of  your  highness  its  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

From  its  first  foundation  thi>  society  has  been  occupied  in 
the  study  of  a^culture,  the  principal  object  of  its  institution ; 
but  it  had  not  considered  that  subject  in  the  view  of  ren- 
dering lands  more  productive,  nor,  till  your  highness  con- 
sulted it  upon  rural  legislation,  turned  its  aitention  to  this  par- 
ticular object,  as  important  as  it  was  new.  For  this  additional 
labour,  extreme  circumspection  was  necessary  that  nothing 
might  be  left  to  chance,  in  a  pursuit  where  the  most  apparent 
trifiing  errors  might  produce  evils  of  -a  magnitude  equal  to 
their  duration.  Hence  has  arisen  the  delay  in  committing  to 
writing  the  ideas  at  present  laid  before  you,  under  a  firm  per- 
suasion, that  in  affairs  of  so  great  moment  it  is  not  the  facility 
with  which  advice  ia  afforded  that  constitutes  a  demonstration 
of  zeal  J  but  the  evincing  caution  that  none  but  just  opinions 
are  permitted  (o  go  abroad,  and  sud)  as  are  the  result  of  careM 
examination  and  mature  reBection. 

This  memoir  wilt  be  marked  by  simplicity  and  unity,  two 
characteristics  of  w.ell-fonnded  opinions :  its  sole  principle  is 
taken  from  the  primordial  taws  of  naturei  and  society ;  the  fer- 
tile source  whence  fiow  all  the  consequences  which  relate  to 

the 
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the  sul^ect  it  embraces ;  and  so  certain,  that  it  ti  deraoD- 
strated  on  the  one  side  by  the  facts  stated  in  the  accounts  of 
the  magistrates,  directed  by  your  bighoess  to  investigate  and 
suggest  improvements  upon  agrarian  laws ;  white  on  the  other 
it  destroys  all  the  erroneous  concliisions,  which  hare  been  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  from  them. 

The  numerous  errors  arising  from  reasoning,  as  well  as  from 
teal  for  the  public  good,  which  abound  in  the  writings  re- 
ferred to  in  this  work,  cannot  fail  to  have  given  rise  to  wrong 
hypotheses,  which  have  again  produced  results  equally  erro- 
neous; or  if  just,  which  have  been  viewed  in  an  improper 
light. '  The  society  might  cite  numerous  examples  of  both 
these  sources  of  error,  were  it  not  from  feeling  a  reluctance 
to  censure  so  many,  who  have  adopted  them ;  and  were  it  not 
firmly  persuaded  at  the  same  time,  your  highness  must  per- 
ceive, it  has  deliberately  weighed  the  results  contained 
in  this  memoir.  The  error  which  appears  the  most  prominent 
to  this  society,  because  the  fruitful  source  of  many  others,  is 
the  opinion  generally  received,  ibat  oUr  agriculture  is  in  a  re- ' 
trograde  state.  Your  own  zeal,  sir,  and  the  paternal  attention 
you  have  shewn  to  advance  its  prosperity,  have  been  alleged 
as  a  proof  of  this  mistaken  supposition ;  although  it  is  a  de- 
monstrable (act  that  Spanish  agriculture  has  in  no  period  made 
suci  a  rapid  progress  as  in  tie  eighteenth  century,  yet  com- 
plaints are  still  general  of  its  supposed  decline,  and  upoq  this 
chimerical  notion  are  professedly  formed  most  of  the  systems 
intended  for  its  amelioration.  The  society  is  anxious  respect- 
ing this  point  more  thaiLall  the  rest,  that  agriculture  may  be 
carried  to  that  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  and 
which  constitutes'  the  object  of  your  wishes  -,  but  it  at  the  same 
time  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  palpable  mistake  to 
suppose  it  in  a  declining  state,  wbicli  if  really  so  would  at  the 
■ame  time  prove,  that  our  cultivation  had  fallen  fi-om  a  flou- 
rishing and  prosperous  state,  into  the  opposite  extreme,  a  lan- 
guishing and  retrograde  one  :  whereas  after  having  attentively 
perused  the  history  of  Spain,  in  the  diflereut  epochs,  and  se- 
riously 
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rtondy  considered  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Mch  ;  the  iodttf 
ii  convinced  the  monarchy  never  bad  so  much  land  in  a  state' 
i>fculture>  nor  so  well  cultivated  as  at  the  present  pbriod^ 

Progreaii*  Slate  of  Agriculture, 

"rhe  first  period  of  Spanish  agiicultrtre  must  be  referred  to 
Ihe  government  of  the  country  under  the  Rpmans,  who  ^ro- 
duced  an  extraordinary  change  by  subjecting  nearly  the  greater 
part  of  Eumpe  to  the  same  law«  and  i^golations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accelerating  their  civilisation. 

But  for  the  two  centuries  that  Spain  fefmcd  th'eieat  of  con- 
stant and  sanguinary  warfare,  it' was  impossible  that  agricuU 
lure,  for  want  of  stabilily  in  the  government,  should  be  ad' 
Tanced  to  any  considerable  extent ;  nor  was  it  the  fact,  till 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  Certainly  at  that  ara,  protected  by 
the  laws,  improved  by  the  knowledge  which  the  Spaniards 
obtaioed  from  the  Romans,  and  by  adopting  their  manners  as 
well  as  language,  the  art  of  cultivation  made  a  rapid  progressj 
and  that  unquestionably  was  one  of  its  most  brilliarit  periods. 
But  th?  immensity  of  rural  properties*,  the  estabJishment " 
of  toowideiy-extended  farms,  theemployingslaves't  in  the  la-' 
bours  of  husbandry  j  the  ignorance  and  negligence,  the  natural 
cbncomitaots  of  rfavery,  and  the  contempt  it  bronght  upoa 

•  "  Modum  agii  (says  Pliny,  Lib.  isiii.  cap.  e),  in  prtmis  semnduin  ' 
(ntiqui  puuvne:  q;uipi«:  iia  censehani,  Mtius  esse  minos  serere,  et  ro?- 
Um  arare:  qua  in  tcntentii,  et  Virgil ium  vid«.  Veiumque.eonfitentl-,^ 
tus,  LmlifuHiia  p,r£dai  Ib-aam.JM.  virt' li  frovinzk,.  Sed  domini  ,o._' 
UiJnen)  Africa  possitlebani,  cum  interfecit  eos  Nero  princeps."  These 
trill  stil]  existed  at  die  close  of  (he  fourih  century ;  foi.^mralanus  Marcel* 
liaiu  observta,  Lib.  iiTiii.  cap.  1 1,  '■  Probiis  clatitudine  gfnerij  «  poten- 
lU,  et  opam  maBnituillne  cognltus  Orl^  Rsmai,  pir  pm  •mwrtkti  fat . 
farimtxia  iforca  fuiditr  See  also  Gibbons  Hiscoly  of  the  Decliae  and 
Fall  trfthe  Roman  Empire,  cbap.ai. 

t  In  Varto,  Lib.  1,  n,  in  C.)lume!la,  Lib  1, 1,  and  fn  Smiih'i  En-. 
^tflry  into  the  Wealih  of  Naiioiis,  may  be  clearly  seen  she  reason  why 
caJtivaiKin  perforined  bj-  itavej  U  so  veiy  unproductive; 
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those  siinilaily  occt^ted  *)  reduoed  it  to  Aat  low  ttate  which- 
was  the  neceuary  consequeaoe'  of  those  errois,  that  have 
been  unaolipously  acknowledged  both  by  ancient  as  well  m 
modern  writers  on  the  subject.  Columella  f,  who  lived 
■ODD  after  the  rdgn  of  Augustus,  bitterly  copiplains  of  these 
evils ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  emperoi  Vespasian,  the  Elder 
Pliny  observed,  that  the  unreasonable  extent  of  landed  pro- 
perties, after  having  ruined  Italy,  gradually  devastated  aD'tlw 
provinces,  subject  to  Roman  domination.  ^ 

•  The  stateof  agriculture  in  this  country  was  always  defeclivo,' 
because  Spain,  subjected  like  the  other  conquered  provinces  t*' 
imposls.OH  natural  productions,  was  co  much  more  harassed 
by  tax-gatherers,  and  esactioDs  of  every  kind,  on  account  o$ 
its  greaterfertility  and  population  :  and'at  one  time  the  prxtorsj 
considered  it  the  granary  to  provision  the  capital  of  the  Bo- 
man  empire,  and  the  nursery  for  the  recruiting  of  the  imperial 
army.  Under  the  government  of  Vespasian's  successorSj  the 
arbitrary  imposts  were  daily  multiplied  ;  and  with  them  alsc* 
iocreased  the  landed  taxation,  and  duties  on  provisional  con* 
sumption :  and  this  more  especially  after  the  rtign  of  Con-' 
stflntine  $.    The  tociaty  was  usable  to  be  persuaded^  that 

•"  Nccposfrtor,"  says  Columella  in  his  pftf»«,  "  intemperamia' 
casli  nobis  ien,  sed  nostra  polius  accideie  vitiQ,qut  rem  rustlcsm  pesaime' 
cuique  servirum,  velul  corniiici,  noie  dediniM,  quam  majonim  nostro-' 
lum  optimus  qaisque  optime  tractaveiit." 

t  ColuBiella  de  R«  Rustica,  lib.  1,  cap.3,  says  "more  prx^iolcni; 
tiiim,  dice  qui  possidtnt  fines  gtutium,  quo*  nee  circumile  eqfiis  qoidcm 
vaTKnt,  sed  piQculcandos  pcctidtbus  <t  vuundos  K  popu&ndosferis  derc- 

^  Our  oVn  fcistcriins  cite  numeioiu  instances  of  the  conlinual  vexa- 
tious measures  of  (he  prxtors,  nhich  they  had  recount  to  with  impunity. 
Read  Feoeias  and  Motiaua.     I^ib.  ii.  cap,  311. 

I  In  Gihbon's  eicellent  work,  entitled  "  The  Decline  and  ?»ll  of  the 
Roman. F ID pire,"  Vol  HI.  chap. 27,  maybe  seen  to  what  »n«ngimoi» 
heighf  the  astenments  were  raised  in  thai  oountiy,  and  with  what  ccuehj, 
the  rccoreiy  oEthe  centributioui  were  frequently  exacted. 

ap-iculture; 
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•grioulture,  96  little  fevoured,  could  have  been  in  a  ftate  equal 
tp  what  the  exaggerated  descriptions  of  ihe  fenility  of  Spain, 
given  bf  the  Roman  wriien,  stiggertj  and  which  rather  prove 
tile  low-  state  to  which  it  bad  been  reduced,  by  the  immense 
supplies  sent  to  Rome  and  her  armies,  for  the  purpse  of  prc- 
verving  a  military  tyranny,  and  supporting  an  idle  and  l^iious 
popnlarion.  The  suie  of  agriculture  could  not  be  considered 
flonrishing  under  the  dynasty  Of  the  Vlsigothsi  for  not  to 
inentlon  the  horrible  ravages  those  tyrants  exercised  upon 
the  subjugated  natives,  the  destruction  of  ancient  tenures  and 
tbesdzureoftwo-thirdsof  all  the  lands,  tVhich  ihote  invader! 
s^ipropriated  to  themselves,  woiild  be  amply  lufiicient  to  ruin 
the  most  thriving  agriculture.  Those  barbarians,  ecjually  in* 
dolent  and  sluggish  in  peace,  ai  they  were  Active  and  ferocious 
in  war,  committed  the  culture  of  the  land  to  blaves,  being 
Ibemsdves  mive  attached  lo  thA  rearing  of  cattle;  the  only 
Teallh  known  in  the  country  from  whence  they  originally 
came.  A  very  confined  and  miserable  state  of  agrlcultnra 
was  the  necessary  consequents  flowing  frorii  thij  two-fold 
■onrce^ 

On  the  Irruption  of  the  Moors  tniltivatios  almost  etitirely 
ceased,  and  several  centuiies  passed  before  it  arrived  at  any 
thing  like  a  state,  which  might  at  all  deserve  the  name  of 
agriculture.  It  is  true,  that  ihe  Moors  of  Andalusia,  vh^^bad 
established  tbc  Nabatbean  mode  of  culture  in  a  climate.  Where 
it  might  be  advantageously  practised,  advanced  agricultnrs 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  of  Spain ;  but  the  des- 
potic nature  of  tlie  mussulman  govemmenti  the  eoormont 
taxes,  the  civil  wars  by  which  the  Country  was  harassed ;  must 
bave  greatly  contributed  lo  impede  its  progress,  without  taking  ' 
■  into  the  account  tlie  inro  nh  and  cotiquents  which  the  Chris- 
tians were  constantly  makng  for  the  recovery  of  the  couotrjr. 

When  the  latter  had  mndi  ihemselves  masters  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  a  numl>cr  of  tibstacles  were  to  be  sar- 
inonnt^d  for  the  re-esiablihhnient  of  a  piofitable  syainn  of 
^ricullure.  ]t  was  not  in  a  very  fiuuriiJiing  Mate,  except  in 
tlie  ujuhvta  pruviuces,  even  at  the  time  wben  the  capture  of 
I  a  •■  Toledo 
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TUedo  took  place.  In  the  plainsof  Castile  an3  Lecm,  the  m~ 
habiUnts,  IncenaDtl^  espoaad  to  the  incvnions  of  the  Moon, 
were  oUiged  to  secure  themselves  in  fortified  places;  and 
therefore  preferred  the  rearing  and  grazing  of  cattle,  which 
the^  could  more  easily  convey,  than  the  productioss  of  tillage, 
frtan  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.  Subseqeent  to  the  capture  of 
'bst  city,  agriculture  received  some  improveioeilt,  atid  reqoired. 
additional  solidity.  Still  the  fresh  troubles,  which  were  con- 
■tantly  breaking  out,  took  from  the  labours  of  buabandry  nearly 
the  whole  o{  the  strength  essential  to  their  performance.  Ill*' 
history  of  that  period  re[H%sents  the  peasantry,  even  so  late  as 
the  fonrteenth  centur}',  following  their  military  lords  in  those 
wwi,  wbicb  gave  us  possession  of  Jaen,  Cordova,  Murcia  and 
Seville  ;  and  many  fell  in  those  shameful  struggles,  which  were 
ofien  e:icit«d  by  court  favourite*  pr  the  guardians  of  the  young 
kings,  dnriogourr^encies.  What  Onder  such tnrcum stances 
amst  have  bees  the  slate  of  our  agriculture,  even  M  (be  close 
of  the  fiftof  nth  century  } 

It  must  be  acknowledged  lliat  tbe  re-conT{T]est  of  Granada, 
the  UDTting  ioio  one  th&ditferent  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  tbe 
aggrandisemenc  oi  ibe  empire  by  ttie  discovery  of  the  new 
world,  produced  at  that  period  an  estettsion  and  improvement 
of  agricultural  punuits.  But  instead  of  the  government  en- 
deavourii^  to  remove  the  obstacles,  wbicb  still:  opposed  it* 
progress,  it  appeared  constantly  empkiyed  t»  perpetuate  aad 
increase  them. 

The  continual  warfare  carried  on  in  foreign  countries  gra- 
dually dinunisbed  the  national  weallh  and  population ;  and  th» 
evils  were  aggravated  by  the  expulsion  of  persons  on  account 
of  their  religious  tenets.  The  privileges  granted  to  sh&ep^ 
proprietors  in  preference  to  agiiculturisls,  converted  their 
arable  fidds  into  wastes ;  the  numerous  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
mort-naain  tenures,  by  which  vast  territories  came  into  the 
bands  of  a  description  of  people  little  interested  in  their  ome' 
lioration  -,  in  a  word,  capital  diverted  from  the  culture  of  tbe- 
aoil  by  inalienability,  or  tbe  loss  of  territorial  property,  wa». 
consequently  turned  into  the  channeb  of  trade  and  commerce. 
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Thiu  was  the  advancement  of  agriculture  Impeded,  which, 
had  it  been  fostered  by  the  tegislatuie,  would  have  increaicd 
the  glory  and  proapertty  of  the  nation. 

So  many  concurring  causes  had  tended  Co  plunge  agriculture 
into  that  state  of  profound  lethargy  in  which  it  appeared  artfae 
commencement  of  die  eighteenth  century  ;  since  which  pe- 
riod  it  has  met  with  &wer  obstatles,  and  more  encourage- 
iDeDts.  The  contests  respecting  succession,  to  fatal  in  other 
countries,  in  ours,  not  only  tend  tg  retain  at  home  both  wealth 
and  population,  but  also  draws  to  ns  a  number  of  foreiguert, 
who  infuse,  by  their  industry,  fresh  vigour  into  the  country. 
^b$>ut  the  middle  of  that  century  peace  bad'  afforded  the  re- 
pose to  agriculture  it  had  never  experienced  before ;  and  at 
that  period  It  made  a  more  rapid  progress,  and  arrived  at  a  de- 
'  gree  (^  pro^rity  previously  unknown  Population  and  in- 
dustry increased  togethCr ;  new  lonroea  of  public  wealth  fer- 
tilised the  nadonal  soil  j  and  not  only  tbe  legistature  became 
more  attentive,  but  the  laws  were  better  defined ;  esCablish- 
DKQts  of  rural  economy  were  fonped  iq  tbe  Sierra  Morena, 
Valencia,  Estramadura,  and  several  other  places ;  tbe  break- 
ing np  of  waste  bpds  was  particularly  encguri^ed ;  the  ex- 
tensive ppcileges  nf  the  sheep-proprieton  were  curtailed ; 
tbe  tax  on  grain  wai  abolished ;  the  com  trade  was  protected  } 
and  tbe  3t»ard  feruaent,  and  those  salutary  complaints  arose, 
which  same  conuder  as  a  proof  of  the  declining  state  of  our 
agriculture ;  while  in  the  view  of  clear- sigh  ted  men  they  are 
the  surest  presage  of  its  improvement  and  prosperity. 

Tit  Isfiuaice  of  Legitlttlumvpon  Jgrtnitvre  at  tie  prettnt 
Period. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  our  nationa)  agriculture,  and 
gitch  is  the  account  of  its  progress  through  successive  periods- 
The  society  would  liave  been  unable  to  have  made  this  ioves-r 
tigation  had  it  not  t>een  in  possession  of  many  interesting  ob- 
aerva^ns,  upon  which  it  will  r«ly  in  the  course  of  tfiis  report. 
1 3  Al! 
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All  CombiDe  to  demonstrate  that  the  state  of  cnltivation  ba| 
slwayibeen  proportionate  to  the  political  circumstances  of  the 
nation.  The  influence  nf  these  had  been  so  very  great,  that 
neither  the  excellence  of  the  climate,  the  feriilily  of  the  soil, 
the  diversity  and  richness  of  iis  producHons,  the  nalnral  ei- 
tuation  of  Speia  for  an  imtnease  maritime  trade,  nor,  in  a 
word,  so  many  gifts  which  nature  has  bestowed  with  no 
iparing  hand  upon  this  country,  were' able  to  surmount  the 
obstacles  which  its  political  state  opposed  to  the  progress  of 
tgricultute.  ■* 

The  society  has  also  seen,  when  political  circumstances  were 
not  unfavourable,  the  obstacle*  which  most  efiectually  im- 
peded the  advancement  of  agriculture  were  those  which  arow 
from  local  laws  or  rural  regulations  j  and  that  it  prospered  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  according  as  asrarian  laws  protected  er 
discouraged  agriculturists. 

This  remark,  which  enabled  the  sorfety  to  discover  the  prin- 
ciple that  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  report,  inspired  it  a^ 
the  same  time  with  coufidence,  that  it  should  be  able  to  ac- 
complish the  object  of  its  views.  In  reality  it  saw  on  one  side 
that  onr  pulitieal  situation  invited  and  produced  a  flourishing 
state  of  cultivation;  and  on  the  other,  that  its  fate  depended 
entirely  on  the  legislature:  and  its  hopes  were  revived,  and 
its  prospects  brightened,  by  finding  you,  sir,  devoting  your 
time  and  attention  to  amend  this  n|ost  important  department 
of  legislation.  Those  zealous  magistrates  who  have  proposed 
their  plans  for  the  reformation  of  the  agrarian  code,  nave  by 
their  labours  acknowledged  the  influence  which  laws  have 
upon  agriculiure,  although  they  may  have  erred  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle.  Every  person  wishes  new  law*  for 
the  amelioration  of  agriculture,  without  reflecting  that  the 
languid  state  in  wjiich  it  is  found  in  some  instances  arises  from 
the  laws  themselves,  and  consequently  the  number  ought  ra-  ' 
Iher  to  be  diminished  than  increased}  and  the  old  ones  abo- 
lished instead  of  new  ones  et&cted.  ' 
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^diiBt  ought  to  be  confitud  to  the  Protection  of  Agmulture. 

A  little  reflection  upon  thii  lot^ect  will  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
ikafx  comrictioD,  Aal  cultiTatiou  naturally  tends  towards  im- 
provement, that  the  laws  ought  to  be  restricted  to  increaie 
this  JendcDcy,  that  the  legislature  ^oald  principally  occupy  , 
^elf  in  reqtoving  obstacle*,  rather  than  otfering  eacourage- 
mentt}  and  thai  tbe  only  aim  of  laws  enacted  relative  to  agrU 
.culture  should  be  the  protection  of  those  employed  in  iho 
concern,  and  tbe  removal  of  the  causes  which  may  paralyze 
their  vigour,  or  enfeeble  their  efforts. 

ThiJ  principle,  which  the  society  has  undertaken  to  eloci- 
ilate  in  this  report,  first  appears  in  the  immutable  laws  of  na- 
lura,  and  particularly  tP  tlie  primaval  law  imposed  by  pro- 
v^idence  upon  man,  when  he  firat  received  tiie  domination  <^ 
earth;  tbe  obligation  to  live  by  the  produce  of  his  labour. 
Tbe  tame  power  wfaicfa  bestowed  upon  him  the  sceptre  of 
earth,  laid  npon  him  tbe  duty  of  its  cultivation,  and  inspired 
him  witb  tbat  activity  and  desire  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  by 
vbich  he  instaMly  discovered  labour  to  be  tiie  only  guarantee 
of  hit  si^iitence.  To  this  eacred  self-love  tfae  human  race.ia 
indebted  for  its  perpetuity,  and  the  globe  jbr  its  culturej  it  it 
thii  which  drains  savannalis,deafsforesti,draiD9lakei,controulf 
livera.  ameliorates  climateg,  tames  and  domeiticates  tbe  most 
ferocious  beasts,  idecta  ani)  improves  the  houriihiog  seeda  ao4 
plants,  and  imnres,  by  the  piopagation  and  culture  of  these,  an 
astonishing  augmentation  of  the  human  race. 

This  principle  ia  aga'm  acknowledged  in  tbe  laws  of  social 
'  order.  When  tbe  increase  ijf  mapkind  became  so  great  chat 
tbey  were  under  the  oecesnity  of  uniting  in  society  and  divid- 
ing tbe  domain  of  the  earth,  it  lej^ttimated  and  improved  tbii 
division,  by  agsigoing  a  certain  portion  to  each,  and  obliging 
bim  to  concentrate  in  that  portion  the  whole  of  his  activity. 
Heace  individual  interest  became  proportionably  mora  active* 
^  it  bad  to  exerciw  itielf  upon  objecti  mpif  vitbia  its  read  , 
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more  known,  more  lerel  «Ub  its  capad^,  and  which  aa'tml- 
'ated  more  with  tlie  bappitie&s  of  individuab. 

By  this  same  personal  interest,  men  propagated  the  na- 
tural prodactioni,  and  learned  to  selecl  the  best  for  cultivation, 
jud  thus  the  number  was  incessantly  increasing.  Hence 
they  learned  to  distinguish  s  property  difl^rent  from  that  of 
the  soil,  the  property  arising  from  labour.  Although  tho 
jearthwas  endued  with  a  wonderful  fecundity  by  the  creator, 
jret  it  extended  its  bounties  principally  tu  ibecarelul  cuUivatora 
of  itj  and  while  it  recompensed  the  labours  of  the  diligent  by 
plenty  of  delicious  fruits,  it  yielded  little  to  the  slothful  save 
briars  and  thorns:  the  best  crops  were  constantly  the  result  of 
jtbe  most  strenuous  labour  and  patient  industry;  men,  there- 
fore, applied  more  closely  to  procure  s  |;reater  abundance  of 
^it,  and  sought  out  auxiliary  strength,  which  they  re- 
munerated by  granting  a  portion  of  the  multiplied  productipns> 
In  that  case  the  produce  ceased  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
.proprietor  of  the  soil,  but  was  partially  divided  between  hira 
^nd  his  assistants. 

This  prt^rty  created  by  labour,  being  more  precarioiu  in 
its  objecl,  became  more  attentive  end  ingenious  in  its  exercise, 
y/'atching  first  the  wants  of  men,  it  followed  their  caprices; 
it  invented  in  the  arts  the  means  of  providing  for  the  one,  and 
ef  satisfying  the  other :  every  day  it  furnished  new  objects  am- 
'  ducive  to  their  use,  or  to  grati^  their  wishes;  it  perpetuated 
those,  and  having  creali^  new  wants,  learned  to  supply  them> 
Ji  is  hy  these  numerous  associated  means  that  the  property 
arising  from  labour  becomes  more  varied,  extended,  and  inde- 
pendent. , 

Tkis  Protection  thould  canine  Utrtfto  tie  Removat  of  iwrk  04- 
tfacla  as  impede  lAe  Prosptriti/ of  tlione  etiip/oyedin  Agricul^ 
iural  Pursuits. 

These  refiectioDS,  suggested  by  a  studious  attention  to  the 
nature  of  man,  and  the  progress  of  society,  evidently  shew 
that  it  iaoot  the  provipce  of  legisktion  to  excite  or  direct 

either 
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jjrither  of  these  kinds  of  property,  and  tlial  its  proper  function 
IS  to  protect  the  agent*  of  agriculture,  who  naturally  active 
and  alert,  never  lose  sight  of  their  <Aicct.  It  also  appears, 
that  this  protection  should  solely  and  simply  con'iist  in  remov- 
ing  the  obitacles  which  impede  their  action,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  their  interests:  Ibr  adiviiy  is  inseparable  from  the  na, 
ture  of  man,  and  its  direction  id  governed  by  bis  wishes  and  bit 
wants.  In  a  word,  it  is  evident  that,  without  the  inter'erence 
of  human  laws,  the  axt  of  cultivating  the  earth  may  arrive  at  a 
bigh  degree  of  perfection,  as  th^  case  has  been  anioiig  various 
nations  and  districts  j  more  especially  where  the  landed  pro- 
perty, and  that  arising  from  labour,  are  protected  bv  llie  bws ; 
.  and  the  perfection  so  desirable,  and  the  numerous  ^dvaut.iges 
'  arising  Irom  it,  will  infallibly  be  obtained. 

But  two  specious  motives  have  induced  ItfgisUtors  to  depart 

from  the  road  pointed  out  to  them  by  nature^  in  the  lirst  iti- 

ptance  they  mistrust  the  science  and  activity  of  individuals; 

'  and  in  the  second,  they  dread  the  misUkea  and  errors  of  that 

very  science  and  activity. 

Observing  that  men  act  so  of\en  contrary  to  their  re  I  in- 
terests, misled  by  seducing  passions  or  the  lure  of  apparent 
good,  many  are  persuaded  that  laws  are  more  certain  guides 
for  persons  than  their  own  particular  views  of  advant^ige;  and, 
consequeully,  suppose  no  wiser  rules  can  be  prescribed  fur  their 
direction,  than  those  laid  down  by  such  as  are  eEc^nipt  from 
the  laws  of  personal  interest,  and  who  are  itifliienced  by  no 
motives  but  those  of  prompting  the  general  gotid  (  who  do  not 
confine  themselves  merely  to  protect  the  pro|>erty  ar  sing  from 
land  and  labour,  but  endeavour  to  increase  both,  and  to  point 
out  a  way  to  proprietary  speculations  for  this  purpose,  by.  laws 
and  regulations,  the  design  of  which  is  not  tfte  pmduciion  of 
individual  profit,  but  public  benefit.  Thus  it  is  that  Iqws  he- 
gin  to  operate  contrary  to  personal  interest,  and  this  intereit 
liecomes  so  much  more  active,  more  ingenious,  auUf.rtiiein 
expedients,  as  it  is  less  free  in  the  choice  of  its  plaus  for  the 
attainment  of  the  desired  objects,  and  the  adoption  of  means 
for  their  executiop.  . 

In 
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In  6nit  actiDg,  legislator  are  not  aware  that  the  majority  of 
ptankmd,  occupied  with  objegto  which  arreit  their  interest, 
generally  conGolt  the  judgment  rather  than  the  passions, 
where  the  end  of  their  ?iews  is  the  mmti,  as  tttat  proposed  by 
Ihelaws:  for  where  they  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  the  re- 
pilt  Is  their  own  foss,  and  in  that  case  they  are  qaickly  re- 
ptoied  to  a  proper  way  of  thinking,  nnder  the  inevitable  chas- 
feement  arising  from  the  injurious  consequences  of  their  er. 
loneons  jEonduct;  a  chastisement  by  far  more  prompt  and 
efficacious  than  any  which  Imvs  can  possibly  inflict.  Legisla- 
fon  d^not  perceive  that  this  constant  contention  of  different 
interests  Mtajilishes  a  natural  enoilibriutn  among  men,  which 
iwvertan  be  effected  by  human  laws.  It  is  not  alone  the 
mora)  and  good  man  who  respects  the  interest  of  his  neigh^ 
tour,  but  also  the  ilMtspo^ed  and  the  knave ;  not  that  the 
htter  is  mduced  hj  a  principle  of  justice,  but  he  does  !t  from 
leaspna  of  setf-interestaD<I  private  otility.  The  fear  ofhaving 
lii  omi  lights  invaded  leads  him  to  respect  the  rights  of 
jBtliers ;  and  it  is  a  just  observation,  that  in  society  the  indi- 
vidaat  interest  of  every  one  is  better  guaranteed  by  opinioq 
flan  by  law. 

In  saying  this,  the  Society  by  no  means  intends  to  infer  that 
the  liegtsiatute  should  lay  no  restraint  on  violence  produced  by 
Ihe  clashing  of  individual  interestsj  on  the  conlraty,  it  con- 
aiders  that  to  be  the  most  salutary  and  sacred  function  of  aTl 
laws,  and  ibe  most  important  object  of  alt  wise  and  good  le- 
^^ators,  h.  only  means  to  assert,  that  law,  in  protecting  the^ 
Jiree  action  of  personal  interest,  while  the  latter  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  limits  pointed  out  by  justice,  ought  not  to  restrain  its 
free  esercise ;  nor  while  it  does  not  attempt  to  pass  the  boufldi 
cfttris  mclosure.  In  a  word,  sir,  the  fijndamental  principle  of 
Ae  society  is,  that  the  proteciion  nfforded  by  the  Iti'm  to  agr>- 
tattwe  should  eopfine  itself  simply  to  the  remo'cal  of  such  obtiaclet 
mw  prevent  the  fre(  (Ktiimi^  those  emphiyed  in  the  concern,  wiiH 
ihry  act  accordiug  to  the  Umiti  prcfciitcd  to  them  by  the  prin-^ 
f^to/Jaifice. 
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^  Jlgrtetwnt  httwttn  tie  Aim  of  indtvuktl  itUrat  «nif  thaH 
4^tht  Lav. 

Tbe  getmal  principle  qf  every  object  in  economic  lettlslatioq' 
becqcnet  very  maniftist  when  it  \%  applied  to  agrarian  law.  bt 
fact,  what  oilier  design  pan  it  l^ave  if  it  be  not  that  of  adranc- 
iog  to  a  higher  degrfe  (be  public  wealth  and  pfcxperitv  by  an 
improved  cvtitivation  of  the  toil }  and  thi(  («  equally  tbe  aim  of 
nearly  (he  whole  roais  of  agriculturists  i  for  every  one  wishes 
fo  advance  his  own  indi-'idual  fqrtune  to  (he  higbeit  pi(ch  tbat 
in  can  be  raised  by  culture.  It  i»,  therefore,  evident  his  aita 
js  the  same  with  the  obje{;t  pf  agrarian  laws,  and  tbe  inteutioa 
f>f  both  must  be  aocotnplished  by  the  same  means. 

Agrarian  laws  can  onh'  propose  to  embrace  three  objectff 
the  ezteqsioQ,  injprovement,  ,and  mpst  profi(able  mode  of  cut- 
tivationj  and  3griculti)rigtR  are  naturally  led  by  their  own  Jo- 
^ividu^  inter^t  to  limilar  pursuits:  tor  who  aijiong  their 
Onrober  wonld  QOf  cultivate  as  much  of  h'^  laud  as  he  might 
twenabled  todq  to  the  extent  of  bis  capital,  strength,  andi^e 
circni^Mances  in  which  M  is  placed  i  Who  wuul^  volun- 
tarily forego  the  good  within  his  power  ?  'Who  would  ppt 
)^refi;r  tbe  more  advantageous  (o  (he  leis  profitable  mode  of 
fulture?  Hence  it  follows  (hat  agrarian  laws,  (o  nccoinplisti 
tbe  object  they  propose,  should  guarantee  the  free  agency  of 
agricuhuristi,  who  fannot  but  have  a  similar  object  in  view. 

The  society,  sir,  would  not  h^ve  entered  into  delaits  (a  estz> 
Wish  a  principle,  or  to  confirm  by  evidence  ^ac(s  so  siri' ing, 
bad  it  not  been  of  an  opinion  so  diametrical iy  Qjipmiie  tq  ibat 
ppon  which  agrarian  laws  are  genernlly  foundnJ,  andofths 
greater  part  ol  authors  who  have  writieu  upon  (he  subji  ct. 
As  many  of  the  iileas  t^vanced  may  appear  novel,  it  was  de- 
sirable to  place  tl'icm  on  a  solid  foundation,  iiiiit  state  the  im- 
(noveable  priaciple  from  whence  they  flowed  ;  and  ihe  so- 
pety  tmjUj  tbatj,  from  the  consideration  of  the  gnat  import- 
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,    aaceoftbe  subject  on  which  it  has  undertaken  to  treat,  yoq 
will  excuse  the  length  of  detail  in  its  elucidation. 

Jin  Inquiry  %nt»  the  Obstachi  which  impede  tie  free  Course  of 
Jction  among  landed  Proprielon, 

Sbce  it  appears  that  to  promote  the  cause  of  agricultnre  the 
■Jaws  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  protection  of .  ihe  individual 
iDtertst  of  those  concerned,  and  that  the  only  proper  method 
of  affording  the  requisite  protection  is  by  removing  the  ob- 
atadei  which  oppose  their  efforts  and  the  natural  tendency  of 
their  exertions  j  nothing' is  so  important  and  essential  as  an 
investigation  into  the  nature  of  such  obstacles,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  may  most  easily  and  speedily  be  removed. 

The  society  considers  these  as  consisting  of  ihrse  kinds, 
political,  moral,  and  physical  j  and  that  therefore  they  must, 
cither  esist  in  the  laws,  in  general  opinion,  or  in  nature. 
Tailing  up  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view,  the  society  will 
first  inquire  what  are  the  obstacles  wbieh  the  existing  laws 
oppose  to  the  progress  of  agriculture ;  secondly,  those  prOr 
duced  by  general  opinion ;  and,  thirdly,  those  resulting  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  society,  while  elucidating  these 
different  sources  of  obstacles,  will  at  the  same  time  point  out 
the  most  certain  and  simple  means  of  their  removal. 

CLASS  THE  FIRST. 

Po&lical  (Aslucles  to  lie  Progrets  of  AgricuUuTe  arising  from 
Legit/atioii. 

The  society,  in  the  investigation  it  has  made  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  Spain,  respecting  agKculture,  could  not  avoid  being 
shocked  at  the  multiplicity  of  statutes  which  fill  the  code  of 
jurisprudence  upon  so  simple  and  plain  a  subject.  Shall  it 
presume  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  have 
been,  and  st'dt  continue  to  be,  ^tally  prejudicial,  or  at  least  un- 
teiviceable,  to  the  cauje  of  agriculture  i  But  why  should  it 
coQceal    ' 
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conceal  a  troth  wliich  you  acknowledge  yourself,  by  your  at- 
leotioD  to  the  subject,  aod  your  eodeavours  to  effect  a  radical 
reform  of  this  disgraceful  part  of  our  code,  in  which  you  have 
evinced  both  wisdom  and  zeal? 

The  legislature  of  Castile  is  not  the  only  one  to  which  m^ 
be  attributed  this  glaring  error-  llie  rural  codes  of  every  na- 
tion in  Europe  are  infested  with  laws,  ordinances,  and  regula- 
tions,  intended  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  (  but  which 
are  in  effect  highly  prejudicial.  Ours  possess  at  least  one  ex- 
cuse, that  (hey  were  suggested  by  necessity,  met  the  wishes  of 
the  community,  and  were  adapted  to  the  fixisting  state  of  things. 
It  is  also  true,  th.it  the  legislators  were  then  unacquaintedthst 
the  evils  forming  the  subject  of  present  complaint  bad  origUi* 
ated  in  previous  laws ;  these  they  should  have  abn^ted,  in- 
stead of  enacting  new  etatuies,  which  could  only  tend  rather 
to  increase  than  diminish  the  existing  evils.  Bat  what  cwn- 
try,  what  system  of  polity,  has  ever  esiiled  that  has  not  com- 
mitted similar  errors,  the  source  of  which  is  the  more  excui« 
able,  as  proceeding  from  a  veneration  for  the  wisdom  of  an- 

,  Politick  ecouomy,  a  science  just  spmng  up,  had  not  ante- 
rior  lo  our  time  attended  to  the  compilation  of  agrarian  laws} 
they  vere  solely  the  work  of  jurisprudence ;  and  unhappily 
our  jurisprudence,  like  that  of  most  states  in  Europe,  was  in 
many  instances  nothing. more  than  a  collection  of  maxima- 
taken  from  the  RomaD  code,  and  adapted  to  our  oatioDal  use.' 
,  Unfortunately  the  most  important  part  of  law,  public  right,  t 
has  ever  been  the  least  studied  in  Europe ;  not  being  quite 
aoalt^ous  to  the  principles  of  modern  government,  tbe  study 
was  consequently  neglected. 

This,  sir,  is  the  real  source  of  so  many  political  errors  ob- 
Movable  and  continued  in  agragrian  laws.  Tbe  society,  un- 
able to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all,  conSnes  itself  to  a  few  of  tfatt 
most  important;  and  to  avoid  being  diffuse  without  utility,  it 
will  particularly  descant  upon  the  priaciple  already  briefly  il- 
lustrated. 

Watt 
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Indiv:dual  interest  forming  the  only  certain  base  apoO 
which  to'  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
tnt^l  iinprovemeiits,  the  lawS  mdst  opposite  in  (heir  tendency 
to  the  principles  on  whith  citil  society  it  formed,  are  such  as, 
iAstead  of  strengthening  this  principle  of  prWdte  interest,  en- 
feeble  it  by  diminishing  the  biimber  t>f  individual  properties, 
ahd  cobseqtietitty  small  proprietors.  Of  this  kind  ate  some 
vhich,  by  a  kind  of  political  torpor,  ha?e  suflered  a  large  por- 
Ifon  of  rich  territory  in  Spain  to  remain  witboht  an  owner  or 
cultivator;  and  by  alienating  the  labour  of  private  persons, 
have  deprived  the  slate  of  all  that  immense  produce  which  in- 
dividaal  interest  would  otherwise  Itave  bfeen  able  to  extract 
from  it ;  siich  arb  viasle  lands. 

The  society  bestows  the  appellation  of  [tolitit^  tbrpor  upaJU 
this  negligence,  from  not  having  been  aUe  to  find  one  nwre 
appropriate  to  a  prejudice  which-  has  so  long  permitted  these 
lauds  to  exist  iu  suclv  an  tinproductive  state.  Their  origin 
may  be  traced  to  the  time  of  the  ViHgoths,  who,  having  seiZ'' 
ed  tAvO-tbirdsofthe  country,  lefl  only  a  third  to  be  Occupied 
bj  the  vanquished.  At  the  aatat  time  they^  were  obliged  to 
leave,  without  owners,  all  that  was  unessential  for  the  sup- 
plying  the  wants  of  the  residuary  confined  popolatioti,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  swept  ofif  by  a  san- 
guinaiT  war-  TbesO  were  termed  vacantjkldt,  and  at  present 
constitute  our  waste  land*. 

War  first  had  diminished  population,  and  then,  in  its  Conse^ 
quences,  retarded  the  natural  progress,  which  was  opposed  by 
the  avarsion  the  concjuerors  possessed  for  agricultural  pursuits, 
•and  for  every  kind  of  productive  industry.  These  barbarians, 
who  bad  only  to  con<]uer,  and  then  repose  amidst  the  spoils, 
were  ill  calculated  to  undergo  the  anxiety  and  toil  which  hus- 
bandry requires;  they  therefore  preferred  cattle  to  com,  and 
pasturage  to  culture.  It  Is  proper,  therefore,  to  view  the  va- 
cant 
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•aot  bnds  as  reserved  for  comnioD  pastures,  and  (he  feeding 
of  iheir  flocks  i  and  oar  Juera  Juzgo  contaius  uuaierous  £X- 
unples  in  tbis  kind  of  rural  polity. 

Tnis  remissness  in  tlie  national  legislation  is  apparent  througb 
the  reigns  of  the  Astuiinn  kings,  from  the  time  of  Alphonav 
the  Chaste  ;  was  adopted  by  ihose  of  Leon  so  early  at  the  reiga 
of  Alphonso  ihe  Fifi'h  ;  imitated  also  in  Castile,  and  continued 
W]  the  time  of  St.  Ferdinand,  who  established  ihroughout  the 
kingdom  the  same  rural  polity  which  the  Spaniards  of  the 
tQiddle  ages  respected,  in  proportion  as  their  natural  chft^ 
racter  differed  from  that  of  the  Goths.  Beiiides,  as  the  ffnenaf 
possessed  the  central  part  of  the  country,  and  was  everot  band, 
it  was  nepessary  the  greater  part  of  the  subsistence  sboold  hs 
obtained  from  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  and  that  they  should 
endeaTour  to  eslabhsii  national  wcaltli  upon  a  basis  more  cer- 
tain, and  Ifsa  liable  to  emiosure  from  the  vicissitudes  of  war, 
than  (be  productions  of  agriciilturV  Even  subsequent  to  tb« 
capture  of  Toledo,  the  inhabitants  of  (he  frontier,  whs  possessed 
the  ex(ent  of  country  through  £stramadi»:a,  la  Mane ba,  and 
t^ew  Castile^  con$is(ed  r3(her  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds  than 
busbandmeo ;  and  their  cattle  were  depastured  ,in  the  open 
common  fields,  and  very  rarely  io  parlicdar  meadows,  whieh 
only  could  be  found  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country. 

After  the  Moors  had  been  expelled  from  Spain,  the  waste 
lands  might  have  been  brought  into  cultivation.  Rehgion  and 
policy  had  combined  to  require  an  increase  of  subsistence, 
rendered  necessary  by  an  augmented  population  j  but  both 
adopted,  though  with  differeni  views,  a  plan  diametrically  op- 
posite to  that  calculated  to  attain  the  desirable  object.  Po- 
licy perceiving  ptistoral  ideas,  fostered  by  agranan  laws,  tobs 
deeply  rooted  in  the  public  mind,  encouraged  the  continuance 
of  such  ideas,  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  waste  lands  weio 
the  etchisive  property  of  (he  flacks ;  while  charity,  considering 
the  same  lands  as  the  properiy  of  (he  poor,  earnestly  contended 
^or  their  preservation  in  a  pristine  state ;  and  neither  per- 
ceived (he  obvious  coasequen«,  that  the  rery  fact  alone,  of 
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GQch  Ifltidi  being  alike  commonable  to -all,  most  itialce  tdenif 
more  advantageous  to  the  rich,  who  had  namerous  herds  and' 
flocks,  than  to  the  poor,  who  possessed  few  or  none;  and  that' 
it  was  more  consonant  to  the  end  proposed  by  both,  to  have 
devoted  these  lands  to  the  prodoCtion  of  human  Fubsisteoce, 
by  subjecting  ihem  to  ailtiirc,  which  would  have  rescued  a 
great  nutnber  of  ^milies  from  misery  or  wabt,  than  to  indulge 
an  idle  disposition  in  the  inhabilants  of  commonsi  the  inevit- 
able consequence  of  which  only  can  be  a  lure  to  avarice  in  the 
breastsof  great  cattle  proprietors,  and  an  ineffectual  resource 
to  the  wants  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor^ 
'  l^ose  who  suppose  that  cattle  have  been  Increased  by  means 
of  waste  lands  have  been  greatly  deceived.  What,  it  is  asked. 
Had  these  lands  been  allotted  to  dUTereot  pt'oprietors,  inclosed, 
inanured,  and  cultivattrd,  wouldthey  have  produced  suDiclent 
food  for' a  grea tern u mber  qf  cattle  than  they  rear  and  feed 
at  present  ^  Nay  it  is  even  atErmed,  that  whenever  these 
lands  sBallte  placed  under  cultivation,  that  in  proportion  Bi 
they  are,  so  will  be  the  diaiinutioD  of  cattle.  This  proposition 
i^  totally  unfounded ;  for  it  is  easy  to  shew  how'  commonabla 
lands,  reduced  into  severalty,  and  converted  to  arable,  would 
considerably  increase  cultivation,  and  would  at  the  same  time' 
also  Bustain  as  many  cattle  as  they  do  at  present.  ^ 

But  supposing,  for  an  instant,  tti^  case  othei^vise,  it  may  be 
,  said,  what  is  the  nation  benefited,  is  it  richer  from  this  cause, 
does  it  contain  a  greater  population,  does  it  prtxluce  more  ha- 
man  subsistence,  or  are  flocks  multiplied!  If  it  should  be 
feared  that  the  price  of  animal  food,  the  object  of  the  first  oe- 
cessliy,  should  become  excessive,  then  assuredly  r^ectioD  wilt 
'  shewi  the  very  advancement  in  the  price  of  such  kind  of  pro- 
,  visions  would  excite  individual  interest ;  which  in  that  cases 
self-moved,  and  without  solicitation,  would  prefer  the  increase 
of  cattle  to  the  growing  of  corn. 

This  reflection  is  Bu6icient  to  demonstrate  how  urgent  the 
necessity  is,  that  all  the  commons  and  wastes  in  the  kingdom 
ihould  be  instantly  put  into  severity.     What  an  abundant 
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iOxOix  df  vealdi  Wotlld  Be  opened  b^  tblt  iingl^  law  1  jly  tiii), 
the  ir^iu^iisel^  ^itfenslvfe  &tii  rich  territories,  once  become  ths 
liropCTty  of  particular  pfersbh*,  and  placed  unier  the  active  ih- 
dilfitr^  t>j~  ibdlvldudl  ititeresi,  ^oiild  ^oon  be  peopled,  brokea 
tl^,  |lut  into  A  jtate  of  proHiictTve  cUJtare,  fiei  niirtierous  flbclif 
and'  hetds,  itii  ^t  the  s^itle  tithe  dt^rd  as  toiich  com  and  otUet 
nntritidiu  vegetables  ai  Ui|ht  W  «t»he^. 
'  One  observation,  sif,  Is^iilitirl^  woHhjof  you^atteHtioh, 
that  it,  wbateVe^  part  bf  the  Counfry  toritains  ttie  gfestest 
qfUntlly  (if  CbtilttibhEttiii!  UnAi,  iJ  Itlvariatily  thfe  least  inha- 
bited; and  thai  ttf  deimtJUlition  is  t6  1^  attributed  ttie  fatal 
{trecipltdtion  «1th  whlcli  tiie  labours  of  tiie  keM  are  performed 
\  in  tbi  h^b  iir'nii  iit  those  provinces.  The'  ailotmeiit  of 
iftit«Undi  by  inbreasini  p^pulatiun,  and  the  means  q^  sub- 
siitetlCe,  would  fUnldi  a  phirapt,  easy,  and  e^cactous  remedy 
CUthiiefil. 

Tfie  lotiltil/  tiiiikitii  ^<ym  itfttmptin^  to'  Tay  ^wn  any  pre-' 
«h«  0t!a  o^  il^ditid  of  pft)6eedifi^' in  ihia  case,  as  is  done  id  tbe 
agnriao'  law.  Let  the  Cciintiionahle  lands  only  become  the 
pmpmfitt  IbiliVidd^I^-  dnd  the  ataCe  woiilij  reap  infinite  ad- 
vanf^.  Let  ^eW  lands  be  ^Id  for  money,  or  a  reserved 
ttui;  oi-  g'Urifed  iti  tirg&  tii  sroiSi  Ibis  upod  eraphyteotic  ^ 
leaset;  any  of  Uiesi!  ilifTerCCi't  modes  would  be  more  or  lets  ad- 
vthtagiob^,  tti'OT^  itr  lesl  prompt  to  produce  the  desirable 
eftecttf.  fd  tli^  ii!iiibtigeicaa\i  not  fail  of  accruing,  be- 
<iaii  ^  laiittSt  of  thli  n^  proprietor^  would  be  manifeile^ 
iaiiaXUbmtaiiiB&^iaikot  ibisi  fa'nds,  better  adapted  tcf 
tbe  want^  of  the  occupiers,  tfieir  Means,  to  the  climate  an^  na- 
dre  of  the  «b!l;  iai  un^oidably,  it  the  JaWs  did  not  opfo^it 
their  eftirtt,  (bey  coiild  Aot  fUil  to  pursue  i  profitable  system. 

Ontr  f/etsitai  aCtnl  uniform  plarf  would  be  attended  wit^  nu- 
ineirabi'  dUltiHiitMgit  iiovd  tEitJ  taried  siiuatiob'  and  circnm- 
,  staUc^  0^  Ul6  S^faM  pibviacii.    Small  allotmenU  wouli^ 

*  Theiemrc  loses  ptnled upoo m bofi nnn,  at  lot  ttti;  vtiS tie Si- 
aiQu  to  ihoM  f  nnt«d  {oi  999  jtut,  ot  sine  tn&ufio,  calUd  ettnni  Msn 
a  Irelmd.— T. 
VOL.  fv.  K  mora 
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more  ^articulailf  fevour  the  iocreaie  of  population,  but  these  * 
would  place  the  lands  in  the  hands  of  pooi  cultiratorl,  whon^* 
want  of  capital  would  prevent  them  making  the  establiBhmenU* 
necessary  for  the  amelioration  of  the  soil.  Sales^on  the  othes 
hand,  would,  by  throwing  them  into  the  possession  of  the  rich>. 
too  far  diminish  the  number  of  proprietors^  and  in  the  part  of 
the  counti;  thinly  inhabited,  they  would  tend  to  increase  the. 
very  large  fiirms,  whose  cullivation  at  present  is  so  extensive, 
comparatively  with  the  smallness  of  their  pmdace.  The  eB-- 
feoffiocnt  of  so  much  land  for  the  public,  occasions  many  epi' 
barcasfflng  inconvenienCies,  both  in  the  origin  and  management. 
-  of  such  concerns;  it  opens  a  wide  field  &r  the  career  qfiraud,. 
and  contributes  greatly  to  impede  the  progress  of  agriculture  ^ 
and  by  separating  the  landed,  interest  from  the  occiigation,„.  de^ 
prives  property  of  simplicity,  and  on  a  principle  of  personal  \%it 
terest  obstructs  the  advantageous  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Ilia, 
is  tha  reason  why,  in  any  plans  proposed,  the  actual  state  of 
every  province  should  be  consulted,  and  that  adopted  the  best 
calculated  to  further  its  improvements.  .    . 

For  example,  in  Andalusia  it  might  be  eligible  tocoromence 
by  allotting  to  the  poor  inhabitants  small  &rmi,  containing. 
sufGcient  land  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  families :  these 
iarms,.  however,,  should  be  of  a  moderate  size,  and  a  right 
should  be  given  tlie  occu^ers  of  gradually  purchasing;  so  that 
they  might  eventually  become  thdr  respective  ireeholds.  A 
]ai^r  rent  might  be  affixed  to  such  lands  as  were  allotted  Vy 
persons  resident  on  the  commons;,  and.  a  smaller  on  those 
wheielhe  occupiers  must  build,  before  they  could.becomeresi-. 
dent.  Yet,  in  no  case  should  the  rent  exceed  two,  nor  &11. 
briow  one  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the*  lands..  If  highef,  it, 
would  be  oppressive  upon  the  new  cultivators,  and  preyei;t 
them  from  acquiring  the  means  for  the  redenqttion  of  thei|; 
bnds.  In  this  mode  populatiop  and  cultivation  might  he  en- , 
couraged  in  a  province,  the  natural  fertility  of  which  promise* 
die  most  advanti^eans  results. ' 

Other  portioiu  of  the  waste  lands  In  Andalnua,  (for  in  this 
pirovinca 
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prsviDCB  Iheie  b  ample  sufficiency)  might  be  lold  In  difierent 
la^  and  staali  lots  fur  read/  mon^,  or  payable  at  a  fixed  pe- 
nodj  previously  taking  prt^r  Becnrityi  or  in  coasi deration  of 
certain  fixed  renti  which  could  not  be  told,  might  be  entailed. 
"^us  wquld  a.  diviuon  of  these  valuable  waste  lands  becomd 
successfiil}.  and  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  donbt  but  plenty 
'«f  occijpierB  upon  such  termi  would  be  found  in  a  countiy 
whei^  commerce  continually  amasses  so  rmich  wealthj  espe- 
cially at  Malaga,  Cadiz>  Seville,  and  other  citieS  upon  the 
«oast 

la  the  two  Castiles,  where  the  population  is  greater;  the  at- 
tempt at  this  improvement  might  commence  by  the  divisiod 
of  the  lands  Into  small  lota,  and  selling  them  either  for  ready 
money,  or  on  credit,  having  obliged  the  purchasers  to  pay  ao- 
□mlly  a  portion  of  the  purchase  money,  which  for  this  pur- 
pose might  be  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  equal  instahtieats* 
For  the  want  of  commerce  and  trade  in  these  provinces,  and 
deficiency  of  caintal,  the  necessary  consequence  would  render 
it  impossible  to  sell  much  for  ready  money.  When  no  more 
purchasers  could  be  found,  either  for  money  or  on  a  grant  of 
credit,  the  unsold  lots  might  be  distributed  to  a  number  of 
poor  &miliea,  affixing  rents  similar  to  those  already  described^ 
The  same  plan  alio  might  be  adopted  in  £stram8dara  and  La 
Mancha.        , 

In  the  northern  provinces  extending  from  Portugal  to  the  ■> 
^reqees,  there  is  a  vast  population,  but  little  money;  and 
where  the.  commonable  lands  are  sterile  and  few,  it  would  per- 
haps be  more  useful  to  enfeoff  them  after  the  accustomed 
usage  of  tbe.coantrjr,  reserving  a  small  rent  in  kind.  The 
numerous .  population  of  thes*  provinces  does  not  allow  a 
doubt  to  be  entertained,  but  that  all  the  strength  necessary  for 
the  cultivation  ^f  these  laoda  would  be  quickly  applied,  that 
they  would  .sood  be  rendered  productive,  and  that  the  assiduity 
^d  labour  pf  the , inhabitants  would  supply  the  defioency  of 
capital,  in  sho^,  sir,  the  society  is  of  opimon  that  no  general 
isles  pm^bQ  pKBcribed  for  canying  this  meaiore  into  e^t, 
'.         .'"      ■".  K2  ~       •  but* 
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but  sHoulil  U  preaeded  bf  ah  dttetlfive.  nciAiaAlOD  into  fhfr- 
achial  state  ef  fitery  pnJvirtcC  ahd  aejWfate  districr,  »hidt 
oug&t  also  to  b9  repdfted  to  the  [tftvineial  aaWtrhbtlta,  Ad  10- 
meeting  muDicipalitiei'.  In  a  word,  the  first  fiSabllttat  requi' 
life  is  to  decree,  ttiat  att  waste  lands  ilfonid  be  ^tft  lAto  a  stdit; 
of  severaTty,  and  then  to  proceed  to  dA*iI  ai  tft  Its  tMpfOT*-- 
ment;  {his  is  tlie  point  whicb  ttie  society  wNbes  ad  tpAU&lffl  . 
possible  migtit  be  decided. 

(glands,  tie  Properly  of  Mvnidptilitiet. 

the  same  plan,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  adopted  with  regard  t* 
municipal  property,  by  placing  it,  as  to  culture,  under  the  caw 
a(  individual  interest.  It  is  granted  that  such'  property  is  in- 
violable so  far  as  it  is  g^uarahteed  by  law,  and  that  h  merits- 
raore  respect  because  it  tends  to  the  support  of  municipal  esta- 
blishments; but  at  the  same  time  it  is  dilBcult  to  conceive 
bow  it  has  happened  that  the  interest  of  so<:iety  should  not 
have  been  combined  with  individuals  by  converting  these  lands 
into  a  ffuitfal  source  of  human  subsistence,  and  public  wealth.  . 
Were  estates,  the  property  of  municipal  bodies,  distributed  and 
en&oSed,  or  let  at  a  perpetual  rent  certain,  withoiit  ceasing  to 
be  the  property  of  sut*  corporate  bodies,  and  providing  fof 
the  support  of  municipal  pdice,  they  would  serve  alsd  for  &t' 
filstenance  of  unmeraui  families,  who,  excited  by  tlierf  oivii 
private  itilerett,  would  make  them  so  productt^A  it  to  Ht 
htgMy  advantageous  bodt  tot  atich  muiiicipaliilH  aiiil  Aon* 
Mlves. 

You  recognised  this  faifi,  wlkea  ia  itttyesn  170S'aad  l^Tix 
you  deeteed,  that  lands  betongittg;  tii  corporations  ■bwM'  b« 
■Dotted  to  Indigent  caltiVaforsi  Itotflw  totAOj' hegt  ftxB6t^ 
■i0&  to  observe  that  Aicfi~iDfen(i<»l«n>uU'  be' better  aMWerof 
by  a  general  allofmeot  of  the  Vtttoti  landed  property' Modgtiljf 
tfr  sodk  corporate  bocfiK:  tbaf  it  VMoId  be  mof&  idvaHlagMiW 
to  grant  fbem  in  fsiXi  or  at  a  i«M  cenaifl,  lba&  to  leaid  Aea 
ftr  aginii  tma:  MSkI.  UHUtf^^^eeafi^ttt^t&Steta  dX 
auigna^ 
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»iVj;Rcd  TCBt.  se  t^nt  each  might  gventually  b^ome  the  pro- 
prietor of  bis  lot.  Without  such  a  diiposal  little  ^ood  would 
fesult,  because  it  is  only  by  the  property  in  the  soil  tieing  ap- 
jirap^iale^  a^  injured  to  the  occupant,  that  the  lively  interest 
which  w31  incite  aien  Us  persevere  In  its  amelioration  can 
be  iDspired.  That  interest  w^ich  assimilates  and  identifies  itself 
vitb  every  wish  cf  the  proprinorf  is  the  most  powerful  of  all 
motives  tg  overcome  hi«  iUulolence,  aod  encourai}e  him  to  ex- 
crc^  the  laoat  assiduous  industry. 

The  society  ijoea  not  ev^n  suppi»e  mud)  incopvenience 
CQuid  arise  from  the  tale  of  such  lands.  Tl^  principle  upon 
which  these  estates  ^e  S9  tacredly  ce<erved  to  thete  corpani- 
tiQUs,  which  prBPeolfi  more, useful  establishments,  must  appear 
pt  b^t  capricious.  The  draiaiug  of  morasses,  the  reoderiug 
rivers  qavigaU^,  tbe  coDstruction  of  a  port,  the  cutting  a  ca- 
nal, making  t  road,  or  building  a  bridge;  theexpences  of  per. 
fwraiD^  aoy  of  these  defrayed  out  of  the  ^chase  money, 
ansing  from  the  ^ale  of  such  corparatiot)  lands,  would  tend  to 
diffiise  comfort  and  happiness  through  the  whole  district,  bjr 
encouraging  its  agriculture  and  industry,  by  extending  the 
market  for  the  ale  of.  its  productions,  and  opening  new  chan- 
r>els  for  the  disposal  of  its  corn  and  mattufactnred  articles. 
)But  of  whAt  importance  would  it  haw  been  had  corporate  bor 
dies  thus  appropriated  their  land^  ?  It  is  certain,  in  that  case, 
tbe  inhabitants  would  have  taxed  themselves  for  the  support  of 
their  municipalities;,  but  supposing,  that  by  such  a  scheme 
tb^  had  beea  enriched,  would  it  not  have  been  more  «Iigib]e 
to  have  p^\i  4I  a  tievfold  rate  while  they  obtained -^our,  tbao 
not  to  have  possessed  such  lauds  and  have  paid  tiothing? 

For  this  reason  the  society,  though  it  conceive*  more 
justice  would  be  exercised  in  the  allotment  uf  tbew  estates, 
^et  it  does  fiftconceire  any  evil  could  result  from  the  sale  and 
alienatioQ  tA  th^m,  in  places  where  the  afQuence  of  the  occu-: 
pants  might  enable  them  to  purchase.  The  purchase  money 
placed  in  the  public  fwds  vould  produce  S  much  more  ample 
income  to  such  corpara^ioos,  which  might  be  appropriated 
K  3  with 
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^ith  more  facili^,  and  being  employed  t}p<^  necessary  wprkf, 
or  on  such  as  were  of  acknow]ed^pd  utility,  would  procure 
for  lucb  corporate  communities  more  extensive^  certaJD,  ancf 
lasting  advantages,  than  those  at  present  derived  from  such 
estates. 

The  i^qagp  of  granting  to  corporate  bodies  commonable  pas- 
tures, upder  the  idea  of  multiplf  ing  osen  and  horses,  migbt 
present  an  obstacle  to  the  general  disposal  of  such  lands  here 
recommended.  But  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such 
exceptions  in  the  actual  state  of  our  rural  legislation,  there 
cannot  be  a  doabt  bat  this  necessity  would  be  abolished  hy 
the  form  of  our  agrarian  laws  :  for  then  these  very  exceptions^ 
which  at  present  are  founded  iH  utility,  would  become  by-tbe 
change  highly  prejudicial.  Animals  essential  for  agricultural 
purposes,  will  always  be  a  principal  object  with  the  farmer; 
and  when  public  pasturages  cease  to  exist,  he  will  appropriate 
a  proper  portion  of  bis  own  land  for  the  lUPporf  of  hif  cattle^ 
either  in  meadows  where  the  climate  an^  soil  suit,  or  in  artifi- 
dal  grass  lands.  This  practice  obtains  in  our  most  popnlous 
and  best  cultivated  povincesj  where  cpipmonable  pastures  are 
unknown. 

It  is  doubtless  of  importance  not  to  suffer  the  breed  of 
borses  necessary  for  jjie  army  to  degenerate ;  but  wouM  not 
private  interest  ^  more  likely  to  prevent  sucb  deterioration 
than  any  laws  or  municipal  regulations  i  Is  it  not  evident,  if 
a  scarcity  of  good  horses  were  produced  by  an  allotment  of 
commonable  pastures,  that  the  lore  and  prospect  of  gain  would 
induce  the  prop^'ietors  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  propagation 
.  aiid  rearing  of  these  animals  ?  Why  ar^  £ne  horsey  bred  and 
trained  with  so  much  care  oq  private  pastures  in  the  prorinc?  . 
ot  Apdalusia^  if  it  were  not  that  they  obtain  a  high  price } 
Can  the  shameful  increase  of  mules  fie  attributed  to  any  otfa^ 
cause }  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  horses  are 
bred  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  in  the  pastures  of  the 
Asturias  and  Galicia,  in  a  lean  state  taken  for  sale  to  the.mar- 
fcets  of  Leon,  afterwards  pu^  in  high  condition  by  nourishing 
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lay  irom  the  province  of  La  Mancba,  to  farnlBh  the  stahlei  of 
(he  capital;  is  it  posiible  to  doubt  the  juimesB  of  the  princifrie 
advanced  ?  In  tbii  manner  does  industry  act  as  it  were  in  ■ 
circle,  applying  its  exettioni  wherever  intereit  may  call;  aofl  ' 
therefore,  if  it  be  desirable  to  advance  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture, it  of  course  becomes  necessary  to  promote  this  interest 
ty  increasing  tlie  massof  individual  piopert)'. 

But  when  the  waste  landi  may  havetieen  converted  into  se- 
Tendty,  shall  a  pretended  right,  sir,  be  suffered  to  remain, 
-which  in  a  given  time,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  voidd 
again  transform  this  severalty  into  waste  ?  A  vile  practice  in- 
troduced in  a  time  of  barbarism,  and  worthy  the  age  of  which 
it  was  the  despicable  of^priog,  Jias  set  up  an  apology  for  this 
shameful  and  ridicoloos  custom,  of  conlinuing  lands  in  a 
state  of  open  fields ! 

The  society  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  thus  severity 
upon  such  a  practise,  ^lecanse  by  attentive  observation  it  has 
found  it  not  only  destructive  and  ruinous,  but  also  unreason- 
.  able  and  unjust.  In  vain  has  it  esamiiied  our  legal  code  to 
see  if  such  usage  could  plead  a  legitimate  origin,  for  not  a 
single  statute  in  general  law  can  be  found  to  authorize  it  ex- 
pressly; on  the  flontrary,  it  is  in  manifest  contradiction  with 
all  the  laws  of  Casfile :  and  the  society  is  of  opinion  that  no- 
thing but  ignorance  of  the  laws,  combined  with  the  preponder- 
ating wealth  and  infinence  of  the  rich  prc^rietors  of  fioclis,  has 
contributed  to  introduce  the  custom  into  our  judictaj  courts^ 
and  to  establish  it  in  opposition  toreason^dtbestatutes*,  asa 
part  of  our  coaiaon  law.  '  ■    I 

Under  the  Romans  the  custom  of  leaving  lands  open  after 
harvest,  and  giving  up  their  spontaneous  produce  to  general 
use,  vta»  entirely  unknown.    The  civU  law  most  sacredly  pro-' 
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ffciifi  the  Ui)^4  PWP*^'''  ^J  ol'T^ipg  ^tP  f^5  !is!?t  *P  ^" 
^qd  hi?  property  against  cveiy  tpecicB  of  ^surpatiop,  and  ri- 
g^^oualjr  puDtfhipg  every  kind  of  trpjpass.  Npt  the  I^aat  (rac? 
^  tht;  abuse  here  cpmplaine^  of  can  ^  foapd,  either  io  th^ 
]eg«l  iqstitutes,  or  jn  any  Ij|dn  authors.  Co^ume^a,  tfie  hesi  pf 
tfaecp,  ^  patiye  of  S[ain  alw^  and  who  ^^s  th^rougfily  ac- 
quainted with  its  ^ral  politj,  is  Bjlept  vpo[i  the  subject;'  a^d 
Varro,  in  describing  the  methods  at  that  early  period  of  making 
fences,  particularly  mentioas  the  laudable  custom  of  the  Spa* 
niards,  in  building  walls  for  inclosing  their  property, 

l^e  Visigoths  were  equally  ignorapt  of  the  UWge,  for  what 
CtKtaio  3^^o»  have  advanced,  that  the  custom  of  giving  \ip 
fhe  spontaneous  productjpns  of  cultivate^]  lands  after  harvest 
for  comcnpn  bene&t  originated  with  that  peoptcj  is  an  as^rtJog 
upj^  this  subject,  as  on  many  others,  founded  i^pon  the  opir 
||iiQD,  that  the  Goths  adopted  the  Roman  legislation.  A  proof 
they  W^re  unacquainted  with  the  practice  may  be  tbuod  ia  the 
FutroJuzgo,  chap.  3,  book  the  viiilh.;  and  more  particii^d}! 
in  the  viith  law  of  the  same,  which  awards  a  fine  equivalent  to 
guadniple  the  damage,  in  case  of  destroyiug  any  fence^  vtfn 
aftf,r  the  crop  has  bpen  takep  off  the  grouvdj  and  if  it  were 
ftill  reqiainiag,  the  delinquent  incurred  a  penally  of  q  (roiit, 
|h^  t|>ird  of  a  »ous,  i.  e.  three  quarters  of  a  farthing,  for  every 
;^ke  he  ^tght  remove,  over  and  above  paying  for  the  daniagQ 
^  ;a)j^t  o^c^ion  to  the  crop :  whence  it  is  evident,  pielr  laws 
p^ected  property,  and  guaT^tefd  19  eypry  proprietor  the  land 
yibifib  belonged  tfi  bint. 

1^9  actual  origin  of  the  mpl-pract^ce  ^nust  be  rpferred  to 
itte  (irpe  when  o^r  agriculture  ^as  in  an  uucertain  apd  PT^- 
p^ops  itftej  w);ep  the  pouptry  vf^  incessanUy  bar^used  by  t| 
powerfiil  and  neighbouring  enemy }  when  the  Ji^sbandmeu, 
f(;)ati[at9^  to  spek  a^lum;  in  cashes  ^nd  fortified  placef* 
1i;i;e  p^ligefl  ^9  >o^^Dd  ^fnp  ia  ^ste;  a^d^hen^  forwanl 
4J  ^^lu^^  t^4ed  property  wa(  without  in{iabitu^t>,  ni^in- 
closed,  and  unimproved :  in  a  word,  when  thtire  was  nothing 
to  protect  ^X  ^imVH  «f  iW¥?4»  «4  ^^  P^oaOy  inte- 
rpiting 
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resting  to  all  was  the  iDtroduction  of  cattle.  In  this  atat^ 
were  the  plains  of  Leon  and  Old  Catlite,  even  so  late  as  the 
capture  of  Toledo;  those  of  New  Castile,  la  Mancha,  and  part 
of  Andalusia,  even  to  the  time  when  Seville  was  taken ;  and 
those  on  the  frontiers  of  Granada,  Navarre,  PortUjjal,  and 
Aragon,  down  to  the  union  of  the  several  kingdoms  under  onp  ' 
crown.  The  usual  tpode  in  which  both  the  Moon  and  Christr 
^  ^ans  carried  pn  warfare  in  those  ferocious  periods  of  history, 
consisted  in  bumipg  granaries,  destroying  the  vines  and  olives, 
and  carrying  away  whatever  flocfcs  or  people  they  pould  takf 
ppon  the  frontiers. 

Yet  this  usage,  or  rather  the  consequent  relinquishment  cnT 
it  from  accidental  and  transient  circumstances,  could  not  alien- 
ate from  the  proprietors  the  right  of  inclosing  tbeir  lands,  if 
they  chose  to  do  so.  If  they  left  their  fields  open,  it  was  th? 
effect  of  a  free  act  of  their  own,  and  which  ca>uld  never  be 
construed  into  a  legal  custom,  when  there  existed  nothing 
which  could  establish  it  as  a  comrooii  right.  In  fact,  it  waf 
never  general,  not  having  found  admission  in  the  mountuo- 
jHis  nor  irrigated  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  unreasonable, 
because  contrary  to  all  the  essential  rights  of  property :  and  it 
was  in  point  blank  contradiction  with  the  laws.  .  For  neither 
the  Fuero  code  of  Leon,  nor  the  ancient  one  of  Castile,  noi 
the  Alphonsine  statutes,  nor  the  general  ordinances ;  although 
these  codes  were  cotemporaneous  with  the  rise  and  progress 
of  this  abuse,  and  abound  with  reflations  for  rural  polity, 
yet  they  do  not  contain  a  single  prohibition  of  inclosures,  ani 
coQsetjuently  the  right  of  imJosing  inhercfit  in  property  Is 
agreeable  to  our  legislation.  How  then  has  so  sharoefiil  an  abuse 
been  goffered  to  continue  in  practice  among  us,  notwithstand- 
ing the  perfect  silence  of  the  law  upon  the  subject  ? 

By  assiduous  research  the  locie^  has  at  length  dis90vered 
two  laws,  d€  la  recopilanon,  which  have  furnished  pleaders 
with  pretexts  for  establishing  this  unaccountable  claim.  De- 
sirous  of  exticpatiug  ao  error  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  it  entered  ipto  some  iiavesiigations  upon  both 
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these  Iaw§,  calliug  to  its  aid  the  light  of  hUtttfy.  Hie  first 
was  promulgated  at  Cordova  by  the  catholic  ktQgs,  after  the 
contjueit  of  Granada,  Novero^r  3,A.D1  14t;I.  The  nev 
proprietors,  who  had  obtained  Ian<&  and  goods  by  a  division 
of  the  spoils  of  conquest,  were  desirous  of  inclosing  them, 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  reap  the  exdasiTe  profit.  Thft 
imiueiiM  flocks  thb  country  contained  at  that  period,  added  to 
the  cattle  of  bodi  its  frontiers,  rendered  the  scarcity  6f  pasturage 
instanlaneoasly  evident.  Inclosures,  till  then  imknowa  ia 
the  fVoDlier  part  of  the  countr)',  for  causes  already  assigned, 
appeared  a  novelty.  The  proprietM?  of  cattle  preferred  com- 
plsiuts  against  the  innovation,  and  the  optHitHi  of  the  time* - 
being  more  favourable  to  pasture  than  arable,  dictated  the 
law  which  prohibited  inclosures,  and  which  gave  a  blow  so 
much  more  fatal  to  landed  property,  as  the  fertility  of  the 
country  and  the  advantage  of  water  peculiarly  adapted  it  for 
the  culture  of  (he  most  valuable  grain  and  fmits.  Such  is  the 
meaning  of  ihe  third  law  de  la  Tea^itacion,  chapter  7,  book  ?• 
But  tlien  it  does  not  appear  this  was  ageneral  law,  being 
nothing  more  than  a  municipal  regulation;  or,  at  most,  a  latr 
confined  to  the  terrilory  of  Granada,  and  to  the  lands  and  do- 
mains distributed  after  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom;  it  might 
derefore  be  considered  as  a  kind  ofconditional  dause  annexed 
losnch  gratuitous  distribution;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  not  bind- 
ing on  ■national  property,  it  on)y  defines  what  was  proper  to 
be  observed  by  those  to  whom  the  lands  m  that  particular 
cotratry  had  been  granted.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  this  law 
doe«  not  establish  a  general  claim  for  the  rest  of  the  nation } 
nor  does  it,  in  the  least  d^ree,  infringe  the  right  which  every 
landed  proprietor  saturaity  possesses^  the  power  of  inclosing 
his  own  estate. 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  upon  the  foUowmg 
law,  the  ]4th  of  tlie  same  book  and  chapter.  The  ideas  and 
principles  which  dictated  the  enacting  that  of  Cordova  occa* 
pioned  the  revocation  of  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  Arila; 
yet  the  intention  of  tfae^  laws  very  materially  differed}  both 
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ben  date  at'  one  period,  the  14th  law  having  been  praoiul* 
gated  by'  the  catholic  kings  al  Vagi  in  Gianada,  the  5th  of 
^uly,  A.  i>.  1431,  five  months  after  the  law  of  Cordova  was 
renewed  at  Sevillej  but  these  two  laws  bad  a  vety  different 
aim,  a  proof  of  whiph  viH  here  be  advanced. 

The  revocation  of  the  ordinaqoe  of  Avita  had  no  intention 
to  prohibit  inclosures  in  general,  but  only  circular  inclo- 
sores*.  The  first  were  inherent  in  property,  the  second  had 
00  affinity  with  the  other,  and  were  actual  Dsurpations;  those 
favoured  agriculture,  these  were  iiyurioas  to  itj  so  that  tba 
governmenti  in  fact,  establislied  no  new  exemption,  and  did 
not  in  the  least  degree  infriogc  upon  the  rights  of  property,' 
confining  its  view  simply  te  ettablish  an  ancient  cbum,  an|l 

?'  irevent  the'  abuses  which  certain  proprietors  bad  practised. 
Q  this  view  of  the  subject  the  repeat  of  the  ordinance  of 
Avila  was  an  act  of  strict  justice.  This  ordinanca. having 
allowed  circular  mclosunes,  encouragedthe  accumulation  of  pro- 
perty In  the  same  hands,  the  e^ttcnsion  of  farms,  and  cast  ob- 
stacles ip  the  way  of  making  a  subdivision  of  property,  was 
therefore  useful  to  wealthy,  and  injurious  to  small  proprietors. 
It  established  besides  a  monopoly  of  territory  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  riclrthati  the  poor;  and  particularly  distressing 
to  strangers,  by  interdicting  even  a  way  for  their  fioclu,  and 
refusing  to  let  tbem  drink  of  those  waters  and  streams  which 
nature  had  indifferently  afibrded  to  (he  wants  of  alt.  In  short, 
it  tended  to  encourage  the  increase  of'large  domains,  made 
under  the  pretence  pf  particular  and  private  Inclosur^, 
abridged  the  rights  of  monfe  and  torlt,  so  strongly  rec«m- 
mended  by  our  ancient  laws,  favoured  the  establishment  of 
great  lordships  and  privileged  jurisdictions,  manot'ial  descents, 
^nd  nohle  eptails,  which  retarded  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
imd  rendered  iqe^ectual  the  efforts  of  agriculturists.  Such 
was  the  nature  of  the  famous  ordioance  issued  from  AvUa,  so 

•  Thtse  were  ■  kind  of  ring  fcnca,  tn  mBnoiial  boundaries,  set  up  by 
pen  proprieion,  excluding  s0eiety  in  geaeral,  or  other  individuals, 
from  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted  lights  tttS  piivilrges.'^T.  ' 
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properlf  disannulled  byttiat  junt?,  wbicl)  p(Hiit^  it*.attpi;i> 
lion  to  tbe  prohibition  .of  circular  inclomie^  ^4  t^t  O^J  9 
the  district  pf  Avila.  Hoir  tb^  can  tfie  deffacp  <^  prohi- 
biting iriclosuTei  be  attempted  upoq  the  iasi^pport^bl*  t^ooD^ 
ef  such  a  law  i 

pi^r  lawyers,  however,  have  carried  the  opinion  into  our 
ciaurU  erf  jostlce.(  where  by  their  decisiotii  it  has  beep 
cst^ljilished.  The  society  does  not  pretend  to  b<;  otucqaabted 
with  the  iofloence  exercised  upon  this  subject  by  the  Metta. 
^be  roembers  of  that  body  bare  always  aimed  at  folicitinj 
peculiar  privileges,  and  having  been  sufficiently  powerAil  to 
obtain  and  extend  them,  have  invariably  givpn  the  (;nost  de- 
cided rpsistpnce  tq  ?very  sy^t^in  proposed  for.inclosqr^.  Not 
pleated  with  jfqsn^euitig  tb^  privilege  of  keeping  land*  (H)c« 
untkr  pasturage  for  ever  in  the  s^me  stat^;  opt  coz^mt  with 
prcservipg  and  extending  tb«  canaiof,  *  not  sj^isfied  W'4>  thie 
light  of  successively  participating  in  i|ll  the  public  pMtures, 
rod  obtaining  an  universal  ^ctit'iom  franchise,  directljf  19 
opposition  to  the  insuring  and  intent  of  the  wcieot  laws;  th$ 
Mtilm  wishes  also  to  alienste  individu^  proper^.  The  ^t>cp* 
b«rds,  who,  with  their  immense  flocks  trave»e  the  who}* 
kingdoni  from  Lefn  to  Esbetnadut^,  at  a  se^n  of  the  ye^r 
when  a  moiety  of  the  cultivated  lands  through  which  they  pasf 
are  ploughed,  and  wbicti,  on  their  return  from  EstrenHdoTf 
to  Leon,  they  again  find  to  h»ve  received  lh«  Srst  process  of 
husbandry ;  begin  t«  consider  those  fields  a^4  fallows  4* 
resources  whence  they  may  derive  the  most  desirable  advaa- 
ta^.  This  usurpation  gives  a  fatal  stab  to  property.  The 
bwg  of  the  Mtsta  perpetuate  the  prohibition  of  inclosures,  tbp 
itinerant  court  of  the  £iit-re^a4'>rri  |  suppons  tl)is  piohibi- 

■  Cmadmi  an  mads  of  miny  leigues  in  extent  reserved  fbr  the  pasuge 
«f  flocks,  called  nerndi  or  tian^hu mantes,  and  which  ire  never  allowed 
tobeput  inaitatedcultivatJoD. 

I  EalT^adorti  iie  jadget  who  decide  alt  questions  relative  n  the  vio< 
JaliOQs  of  the  piivitesei  unexcd  to  the  Mfla.  The  number  is  twelve, 
trtio  art  justice)  in  ejre,  fottning  an  itinciant  court. 
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Adh  tnih  dficeaiing  ieali  its  oppressions  etenilae  the  hying 
optii  eetafet,  and  b^  its  andiiii  Inflaei^ce  and  autborlt/  the  It- 
GAtjr  6f  pfoptlvion  ana  (heir  tetiants  i$  anDihilated. 

But  without  fianher  discussing  the  question  of  right,  reason 
itHpttlaailf  demands  the  remedying  such  a  glaring  and  de- 
'  AfUctive  abuse.  The  natural  principle  of  JDstice,  and  the 
fights  of  society,  which  should  take  precedence  of  all  law  and 
fnstain,  and  are  more  sacred  than  the  regulations  of  any  le- 
gislative code,  condemn  this  violation  of  individual  property. 
EvAry  portion  of  landed  produce,  granted  to  the  mse  of  another 
without  thA  consent  df  the  proprietor  is  an  indefensible  seizure 
of  his  rights,  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  e\'eryjust  law, 
and  erery  practice  deserving  imitation.  To  prohibit  a'  pro- 
prietor inclosing  his  diimaln,  to  prohibit  d  farmer  from  pre- 
venting a  promiscouE  entry  upon  his  lands,  is  not  only  to 
deprive  both  of  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  unalienably  their 
own,  but  also  of  the  means  for  the  resistance  of  oppression. 
What  opinion  ought  to  be  formed  of  a  law  which  should  for- 
bid the  eccufriers  of  farms  to  Ixk  the  doors  of  their  gra- 
«arieS? 

Here  the  principles  of  legislation  are  £>nnd  consentaneous 
Willi  civU  economy  and  the  Suggestions  of  experience.  The 
Uiour  of  man  should  be  measured  by  bis  attachment  to  pro^ 
^rty ;  he  loves  it  as  the  pledge  of  his  existence  because  he 
is  fi^  by  it ;  it  is  an  object  of  his  ambition  because  it  giveri 
Mm  ascendency  J  he  considers  it  the  safeguard  and  support  of 
bts  decKtung  years,  and,  if  the  eXpfession  may  be  allowed,  M 
the  presage  of  his  immortality,  because  upon  that  depends, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  the  lot  of  his  posterity.  It  is  upon 
tfii)^  gfound  that  attachment  to  property  is  considered  the  sa- 
ttitity  source  of  sU  industry,  and  that  to  it  may  justly  be  at- 
tifibot^  &e  surprising  progress  which  AiH  and  labour  baVtr 
uftitec&y  thsde  in  agricultunil  improveroent ;  from  whence  it 
fbHows  hewt,  which  guarantee  to  every  individual  the  exclusive 
possesiida  of  his  ptoperty,  strengthen  and  increase  this  «- 
MCbideat}  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  allow  othet 
jiersoat 
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persons  to  participate  in  the  advantages  enfeeble  and  £ 
it :  the  Unt  incite  individual  intereat,  tlK  aeeond  paralyse  itj 
the  fornier  are  just  and  pnifibUe,  the  latter  unjust  and  in* 
jurious  to  the  cause  c^^iiculture. 

Tbe  influence  which  these  laws  produce  is  not  coofined  to 
landed  pfoperty,  it  extends  also  to  that  arising  from  labour. 
Thetenaiit  of  an  inclosed  estate  entrusted  with  tbe  rights  (^ 
the  proprietor,  and  possessed  of  this  encourageoient,  that  he 
shall  be  exclusive  master  within  nicb  an  inclosurs,  incessantly 
bedews  his  forehead  with  sweat,  and  he  is  stimulated  to  un- 
ceasing toil  by  the  hope  of  recompence  ;  scarcely  has  he  har- 
vested his  crop  whan  lie  prepares  the  land  for  new  products : 
he  turns  up  the  soil,  cleans  and  manures  It,  and  commits  to  it 
more  seed,  and  by  never  suffering  it  to  rest  he  exteods.the 
produce  of  Ihe  estate  without  extending  its  limits :  what  other 
cause  can  be  assigned  for  tbe  very  flourishing  state  of  agrical- 
Ure  visible  in  some  few  of  our  provinces  i 

You,  sir,  have  acknowledged  this  truth  in  authorising  by 
your  edict  of  June  tbe  ISih,  ]7SS,  the  inclosure  of  lands  ap- 
propriated to  kitchen- gardens,  and  the  culture  of  vines  and. 
seeds.  But  why  should  lands  subject  to  a  difierent  kind  of 
culture  bs  less  eiKitled  to  your  protection  ?  .  Why  should  corn, 
which  is  the  grand  support  of  human  subsistence,  and  forms 
the  very. sinews  of  agriculture,  receive  less  attention,  than 
wine,  vegetables,  or  fruit,  the  principal  portion  of  wbich-is 
consumed  at  the  tables  of  opulence  and  luxury }  Where  is 
the  source,  or  what  can  be  the  motive  of  a  distinction  as 
enormous  and  unaccountable  in  its  principle  as  it  is  injurious 
and  fatal  in  its  effects  i 

It  is  time,  sir,  it  is  lugb  time,  that  barbarous  customs  so  op- 
posite to  the  good  of  individual  property  should  be  abolished. 
It  is  time  that  the  chains  which  so  shamefully  bind  down  our 
agriculture,  by  violations  of  tbe  dearest  rights  of  agricuituitsts,^ 
should  he  burst  asunder.  What !  the  spoDtaneoua  prodoctioa^. 
of.  the  fields,  whether  in  fallows  or  aAer  tbe  first  ploti^ing, 
the  ears  and  grain  which  fall,  the  leavings  of  the  reapers,  da. 

they 
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(liqr  not  constitute  a  put  of  the  produce  ariiing  from  the  land 
and  labour!  and  should  th^  not  then  form  a  portion  of  the 
rent  of  the  land-owner  and  the  profits  of  thefaraier?  It  is  a  mU- 
la&en  charity,  a  kind  of  Jewish  diviuoo,  by  which  these  have 
been  given  up  to  the  VMaci^  of  cattle,  the  gjuttony  of  the 
peasantry,*  and  the  cupidity  of  the  idle,  who  rest  their  hope  of 
living,  without  labour,  npoa  what  tb^  may  procure  bjr  earing 
and  gUening.  ' 

Tie  UtiUty  of  VKtoangLanii. 
The  contequeoce  of  abolishing  diii  abuse  would  be  tbe  in- 
closure  of  all  the  estates  in  Spain.  In  the  cold  and  watei)[ 
parts  of  the  country,  inclosurea  would  be  naturally  fermed  of 
thorns  or  other  shrubs;  fences  as  little  expensive  as  they 
would  be  good,  not  k«s  uecessary  ta  protect  the  crops  than  to 
divide  the  lands,  to  eniich  the  soil,  and  naultiply  its  produce. — 
In  the  drier  parts  artificial  fences  would  be  preferred.  Hie 
wealthy  would  encomiuss  their  lands  with  walls,  the  popret 
Bori  with  turf.  The  walls  would  in  those  places  where  eujne 
abounds  be  constructed  with  itj  in  others  erf"  buck.  Eve^ 
district,  every  proprietor,  every  tenant,  would  adopt  such  a 
method  of  inclosing  as  to  him  mi^t  appear  best  adapted  to  the 
climate,  to  bis  resources,  and  to  his  capital :  stilt  all  the  lands 
would  be  inclosed,  to  the  inexpresuble  benefit'of  agriculture 
and  the  state.  Snch  was  the  police  of  Spain  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  such  is  it  still  in  the  well  cultivated  provinces^ 
and  in  every  nation  of  £uTOpe  worthy  to  be  considered  aa 
agricultural  country.  ' 

■  •  Whoerer  h>s  any  doubt  respecting  these  bmnvenlences,  m^  eonsult 
Hetiera[Iiib  l,  cap.  IT).  Heobser^,  "  that  peas  ought  to  be  sown  far 
distant  fmai  nwds  ani  fKquented  places,  in  the  middle  of  wheat  fields, 
wiodosed  tiacti,  for  when  they  are  lender  Ihete  is  not  a  person  passing, 
even  a  fiiat  on.  a  ft«t  day,  but  will  take  a  handful.  Shepherds  and  others 
n^ake  constant  havoc.  And  what  ii  the  consequence,  when  the  women 
come  to  diEcover  ihem  ?  Nottn  hail.B[oriii  would  be  more  destiuctive. — 
It  is  thetcfbce  piopci  Ificy  thould  be.  sown  in  inclosed  at  well-sheltered 
places,  that  the- hatvett  nay  be  pthcred  before  it  is  known  that  the  field) 

An 
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An  iticrease  6f  trees,  so  desirable  aiid  so  vainly  sbiiglit  ftr 
lihder  the  present  systeni,  would  be  tbe  natural  conse^jueim 
■  of  indosiifes.  The  zeal  of  such  personi  as  have  paid  attention 
to  this  important  subject  is  deserving  the  highest  praise.  £ut 
is  it  not  evident  that  tbe  prohibiting  incJosurws  has  baffled  all 
their  schenitfs,  and  rendered  unavailing  all  their  efibrts  to  ac- 
ctnnplisb  the  aim  6f  their  exertions  ?  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
irrigated  parts  of  the  country  and  in  many  that  are  not,  trees 
spontaneously  increase ;  but  in  very  hot'and  dry  districts  they 
cannot  naturally  thrive  :  indeed  nature,  Who  teerbs  with  sylvan 
productions,  condescends  to  be  assisted  by  art  on  this  as  iretl 
at  many  other  occasions. 

Still  whore  is  the  proprietor,  where  is  the  farmef,  wha 
would  attempt  to  plant  trees  on  the  borders  of  his  grounds,  if 
tip  apprehended  that  the  browsing  of  animals  would  ht  per- 
mitted to  destroy  in  a  single  day  tbe  labour  of  jetti  i  Sut 
Were  he  to  possess  the  power  of  protecting  them  after  they 
are  planted,  as  he  does  of  securing  bis  crop  after  it  is  soWn,  every 
one  would  be  indnced  to  plant,  at  least  in  those  places  where 
ttees  would  be  productive  of  advantage. 

It  is  true  trees  are  at  present  protected  by  law,  and  punish- 
ment is  awarded  Against  persons  found  p~^Iling  theih  up,  or 
otherwise  injuring  plantations;  laws  also  exist  against  robbers; 
and  jfet  no  person  on  that  account  leaves  bis  money  in  the 
street.  Men  namrally  place  more  confidence  in  tlicir  own 
precaution  than  in  legal  protection  ;.  and  it  is  reasonable  ibey 
should  act  so  i  for  by  this  means  they  prevent  the  commissimi 
of  crimes,  whereas  laws  only  punish  them  when  committed  ; 
and  though  in  some  cases  they  grant  a  recompense  for  the  in- 
jury sustained,  yet  in  no  instance  do  tbey  give  an  equivalent 
for  the  time,  anxiety^.andtroubleeipended  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  justice. 

Anotber  natural  consequmce  of  inclomrea  would  be  to  con- 
fine cultivation  to  smaller  farms;  for  then  cultivators  would 
discover,  by  possessing  exclusive  privileges,  they  should  be 
enabled  to  reap  mors  com  or  feed  bore  cattle  upon  their  }anda, 

and 
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abd  to  pTtAt  more  fiyibeir  industry}  because  th<^  coold  act' 
more  Ireely  add  with  greater  certainty  Of  ultimate  success.  A' 
larger  portion  of  laboilr  raigfat  t)e'etiiplo)redupo'na  tmaller 
quaotitj  of  land,  the  iariner  at  the  same  time  be  better  recom- 
pensed, and  vhat  would  be  a  aecestxry  cot^sdquence,  the' 
country  would  have  leA  e:itenRive;  but  better  cultivated  firm*. 

The  society  did  liot  intetid  here  to  touch  upon  tb«  qdestion 
so  often  agitated  aMong  tn6deTti  ^otioiniiU,  respteti'ng  the' 
preference  which  ought  to  be  given  to  large,  01*  small  "farnis.' 
This  question,  in  itself  of  the  first  Imtwrtaoce^  &nns  how 
«ver,  but  indirectly,  a  subject  of  le^slatidri ;  fiir  the  ditiiiod 
of  estates  being  a  necessary  consequence  of  landed  property,' 
the  business  of  laws  is  to  protect  that,  and  leave  the  distribAi-' 
tioD  of  lands  to  the' natnial  coarse  of  things;  Still,-  howereT/ 
ihc  security  of  property  will  infallibly  prevent  the  accomuU-' 
tion  of  rich  lands  in  few  hands.  <       '      i 

Preference  would  be  natnraUy  given  to  smaS  bttas  in  cold ' 
anil  irrigated  districts,  vrhere  the  climate^  aodittigatib^  ConduM^' 
to  render  the  lands  conttnually  productive,  and  vhereratmets' 
from  being  obliged  to  multiply  and  repeat  the 'dif&Knt'fet^' 
tilizing  processes  should  have  tin  sphere  of '  (heir  labours  re'' 
slricted  to  a  small  extent.  By  this  plan  human  activity  would- 
be  increased,  and  more  certlin  of  accomplishing  itb'aitti:  «■ 
gfeater  produce  would  be  gathered  from  a  less  portion  of  land  « 
and  farms  would  be  properly  more  subdivided  and'  eonfirfed 
ih  their  limits.  What  otfaier  reason  could  have  existed  forre-' 
dncing  thepi  to  the  least  possible  extent  in  Mitrraa,  Valencia, 
in  dnipuscoa,  and  in  a  considerable  portion  a£  ttfe  Attoriag^ 
and  Galiina^ 

But  in  a  dry  and  hot  country,  it  is  equally  proper  to  gitcthe 
preference  to  large  Arms.  The  lands  of  Andalusia,  la  Maocka, 
and  Estramadura,  are  not  adapted  to  prodiica  two  crops  in  the 
sttde  year :  ■-  a&rdhig  therefore  less  scope  for  the  continual 
s^[^«BtioB  of  Idtoufj  the  tpbere  .of  its  action  may  be  extesded. 
vith  K'^'t^y- *  Bvett  to'obtain  one  tgirveat  wnnnHlIyi)  the  hns-- 
k»ndai«k«Ep:in4»th«ae»Mk]rof.dnltiDg  Ibe^asedaii^ral" 
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ternatioj.  a  itna^  with  a  len  exhanidi^  cfop ;  one  which  n- 
quirei  mgre  auo,  with  another  that  extracti  feu  jnicei  from  the 
loilt  The  most  geasialpractiooif  totow  the  land  eve^othsr 
year,  reieiviqg  it  for  paitura^  ia  the  intervening  peiiod—- 
But  those  pasture!  in  ^stricti  which,  have  not  the  advantage! 
of  iii^lioa  are  alwaji  very  poor.  CoH^aently  a  larj^  ' 
ptvtion  18  CBiential  to  the  farmer's  tupport :  for  thia  reason  in 
itj  ani  hot  diitricU.  &rm>  have  wii^y  b^cn  laid  out  upon  a 
tnon  «x(ciuiv«  «cale. 

Further,  in  itadng  the  advantages  peculiar  to  each  oftheiQ 
i^stciBB,  it  i*  proper  to  obterro,  that  large  ^rpu  may  be  s«itabl» 
for  ths  rich,  and  imaller  ones  for  the  poorer  sort  of  cuUivatora ; 
hot  it  capnot  be  deiued  that  immensely  large  firms,  aocb  as 
are.  in  Andahiui,  are  and  iii<m  b^  in  all  caiei  pfcgndicial  and 
luinoui,  even  aUiiwitig,  tliat  both  the  pn^i^toc  and  tenant 
wera  possessed  of  lai^  capitals  i  (op  they  are  either  badly  or 
no^  mffideotly  cuMvaliedi  because  the  necesnry  labour  is  coo- 
diictc4  aD'l  perfonoed.by  mcttmary  pcxioni,  who  are  brou;^ 
fpKB  a  distaoc*  on  account  of  the  preiting  bute  ariiit^&UB. 
dw  ciKttniitaDces  of  times  and  seasons ;  and  coltivatioa  is  al- 
ways io^^sct,  owing  to  the  greaf  extent  of  the  lands,  which 
4aw>taAnit  of  bring  equally  manured  and  cleaned  like  snulkr 
%qv  t  in  a  word  th^are  less  prodnctive,  because  tbqr  are. 
ivffWpatiblo  with  that  econooay  and  attentive  care  essential 
to  ■  good  cultivation  i  and  which  in  no  case  is  attainable  where 
the  ftnner  holds  more  land  than  he  possesw  strength  for  the 
wceiMiy  labour  it  reqoires.  Is  it  not  a  lamemaUe  thing  to 
Me  good  loads  sown  once  in  tluee  years  and  the  othw  two  l^ff 
ID  a  state  of  fallow  ?  Hie  opinion  of  Virgil  is  very  t^^icabl* 
taiuebfiunu: 

•<  II     I  Uadato  iogeDtia  nu»; 

Bxigaaiaco^ta." 

TUs  equilihtium,  wbetero'  its  nature  m^.  be/tfaia  nwwMlblr 
drvMoD  of  lands,  the  proportion  whidi  shou&t  be  pi«Nmd- 
bcrtween  the  nattu«  tt  the  dimats  and  SesI,  tte  fiandi  of  <h» 
-pnjtfMnaadditn^talof  th«  t«aat,  tonot  be  undiMd: 
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With  ttiv  ^MbltioQ  of  hidosom.  Tb«  right  of  i&elosine 
would,  when  exerrised,  distribute  the  Unds  into  small  lots  in  a 
ccdd  and  watered  cmintiy,  and  In  diitricti  capable  of  trrigHtioi  j  - 
which  would' again  benibdivided  Into  meadom,  arable  ttaldsi 
kitehea  gstAtAi,  lie.  It  would  trad  ^tbptily  to  ntntt  Willi 
jtasturage  ihe  cuttiration  of  com ;  and'by  iticniasing  tbti  ticfi 
[WitiU'^,  and  aftlnlhig  &(^itf  to  laboor,  wtinild  greBtl]r  im< 
piravs  A&culture,  and  augment  to  the  highest' possible  pitd^ 
tb«  prodnotiODs  of  the  toll. 

Hm  locie^  consider  alto,  aa  incraase  of  popdl^ioU  wotlltl 
be  the  cwtiequencc  of  inclosing,  and  •  pri^wi' distritmtioti  ol 
fanna.  A  portion  of  groirod  inclosidj  i^aHted  with  trees,  anS 
of  snSci«nt  extent  &r  the  iubBiBtiiB<it!o^fl'ftm)l^,wot{ldtui- 
turaUf  Invite  obc  to  sedl*  on  it  with  thtiif  «atde  and  tn^[de> 
naata  of  husbobdr;.  It  is  in  ancfa  2  cwis' that  i%fe  IntetestoJ 
Uke  ftnua  is  conataiitly  nnned  bjr  Ae  qt^iectS  atitund  hini,  and' 
teeing  bj^  CNXrtinoal  otMertalioD'  the  tSects  of  hii«  hldtlstrr,  her' 
ettetidsaton^dseipberitafhil'stSIlffiid'acdTity,  and  applied 
himuif  to  Ae  most  pvpdsetitc!  hbdar.  Always  occupied  da' 
his  land,  nurouDdad  by  hit  mttiiDrleB  id  to3,  evdr  atteatiTsr 
to  the  demnds  of  oultun,  and  assisted  in  this  ri^hnci!  b^  the' 
family,  hiif  fowers  lattMse}  and  ^th  Oose  the  proddce  of 
his  icdiBtTy.  In  ttris  ntoy  be  fonndthe  sdutiondf  an  eitigfaa, 
cone  but  tfaoe  enlightesad  by  exp«rienc4  are  aUe  to  idtte ; — 
the  amazing  produce  of  loads  Iti  OvrpOKda,  thg'  As  JuriatV  and' 
Qfllicia}  nihOi  ia  0ath<riy  ewiitg  to  a  wise- dJstfibution  of 
eAatest  mi  tbe-  iaamiuii  popakQtlB  Df  the  ccnm^. 

Sepmtnis.thes  A*  adnfib^M  whieh'agrietiltnrfr  woul^  ' 
derive  froniiu  increased' pcipulatteA,  tbs'socMlywishestoad-' 
Tsrt  unre  paiticvlariy  to  whisl,  sir,  is  ttuUt  luftteslSagta  your 
paternal  care  and  attention.  A  large  populatioo  expanded  ovei 
a  country,  not  only  contributes  to  make  people  iodnstrions  and 
weahhy;  bat  also  simfdia  asdvirtuaus.  The  farmer  residmg 
on  his  hnh  is  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  those  eril  passions 
which  agitate  the  bosoms  of  men,  a3.<)embted  to|;Bther  in  cities  ^ 
and  is  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  tbe  C0Dtamina&9  ior 
L  2         '  fluence 
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Suence  of  wrniptioa,  whickluxur^  oerer  iails  to  co«imtiaicnff 
wilb  greater  or  less^cCirity.  CqaixatnteA  wkk  bit. faaiilyia 
the  splicre  of  bii  l^ours,  he  may  oa  the  one  hand  occupy  ):rim- 
sd£  wit))put  interraissu^in^tl)^.  esclasive  qb^t  of  hts  loCBreat, 
wbile^  1^9  otbeir  ^^  ^ds  himself  induced  to  it  hj  tho^sl 
afiectioDB^loveaod  tqaderpe^.«o  natuciil  ttrman  in  a  Btajeof 
^ooieatic  soqiety,...  Then  not  only  might  be  expected  from 
cultivators  of  the  soil  application,  frugality,  and.  t^lentyr  tlw 
consequences  of  botli,  but  you  would  also  aee  prevalrot  in  &- 
milies,  Gcii^ug^„paternBiU  iiUal,  and  fmternal  tesdemess ;  con- 
cord, cbari^i  ^n4:hospitsli^.  would  reign  among  tbem :  our 
feimers  wonl^.poWBf  ^U'  (hods  priyale  virtues,  and  social  qua- 
lilkSjWhichaMttfaQhap^iMHof  families,  andrthe  real  .glory 
and  greatness  of  a  stetfff  , :  Nor.  Bhaold  these  sd'rantages  be  con- 
fined to  tbe  «ouBlTy  people  of  a  district  eomprizii^  udall  farms  j 
it  appears  f)f  if^pprU^tce,  t^atthepqiuialioDirf  aucfa  distiicts 
which  conbnn;^rgtr  fanos  .^tiwB  Kcdve  an  linerease  also. 
The  advantages  ;rMu^L^^:lfr0Bi.^rDiQri  re«ding..upoD  thrir- 
ferms  are  equally cpmnqt^i;  to.tt^tb}  and  are  peidiaps  inoio 
apparent  in  the  ja^Ofi;  Ar !  ^  sreWen  £^tal„  which  exten* 
i^ve  culdvatofs  are  fupposed:U>  tfoiacse,  supposes  uneUaratJoD» 
and  more  efficacious  noeans  of  advancing  their  culdvation. — 
And  what  means  mprB,sinipJ^,a^  which, better,  accords 
irith  natural  justice,  can  gnver^mcnt  adopt  than  obUge^tose* 
aide  on  thnr  own  donaina  the-mtilti^de  of  proprietors  of 
moderate  fortune  *>  .who,  crowded  in  the  capital  and  other  large 
cities,  dissipate  their  revenues  in  ,lhe  .indulgences  of  luxury? 
These  unfortunate  people,  the  slayea  Of  a  &td  delusion,  Jying 
from  the  comfintawfakhawalt  them  In.  the  country,,  seek  for 
haj^ioett  where  it  i*  not  to  b»  fiwnd.;  and,  influent  by . 


•  '(That  Varro  observed  of  ^  Romaiig,  Lib.  ii,  is  jiuCy  applicable  on 
this  occaiion.  "  Omna  tiam  fatriifamilia,  fala.it  aralriiyriUctii  wAia  wavn 
frtifnmai,  t1  in  eircii  felin,  acteairii  qiiaa  it  iigitHui  ttvinith,  mmwrmau' 
aiu."    A  few  of  A*  causes  and  coiucqueuccs  of  this  evil  vrill  benafter  b«' 
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feduon,  a»  tempted  to  rival  i^  state  and  expeoces  of  tbe  most 
prince^  fbftiuies,  and  ifaui  sbarnefaliy  accomplish  in  a  tew 
years  their  owndownfalt,  and  the  min  of  their  innocent  }»- 
tntlies.  The  frieods  of  their  connlry,  sir,  cAnnot  loolc  witti 
an  eye  of  indiffereace  on  this'deplorable  spectacle  j  nof  foitto 
■call  your  attention  to  an  evil,  the  coneefqcencas  hf  which  M- 
ceedallbelief  in  their  devastating  ellecti.     < 

Here  a  reflection  nataralJy  occurs,  tbe  conKqueooe  of  the 
preceding  observations }  that  is,  vilhout  a  proper  distribution 
of  lands,  and  attention  beii^  given  to  the  population  of  aof 
district,  the  tame  tneansj  which  paight  have  been  conducive  to 
its  improvement,  will  turn  to  its  disadvantage,  andtkii  mayba 
illustrated  by  a  recent  exatnjde.  .       ._     ■ 

No  complaint  is  more  conmion  amongtt  the  occupiMt  of 
trrigated  farms  than  that  of  the  itecusily  they  are  under  of  - 
keeping  open  sluices  and  treilches  fiir  the  purposes  ^  Irrigation. 
Not  only  do  they-conuder  the  t^  thesr  have  to  pay  as  a  gtiev- 
ance,  bi^  they  also  assert,  that  lands  become  sterile  throngh 
kri^tion.  Is  there  any  foundation  for  tuch  a  paradffliical 
opinion  ?  The  society  is  of  opinion  there  is  lo  ax:er{ain  degree. 

Where  consists  the  advantage  of  irrigation  ?  In^ryandiiot 
countries  in  preparii^  the  soil,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  support 
continual  production.  But  wouldthis  advantage  be  compatible 
with  very  large  farms  in  <^n  fields,  distant  aleague,  or  a  league 
and  a  hal^  from  the  dwellings  of  the  hnsbandmen  ?  Doubtless  not. 
An  inhabitant  of  Framista,  or  of  Moozoo,  fer  instance,  who 
cultivates  a  farni  of  the  above  description  on  the'banksof  the 
Castile  canal,  and  who  sows  his  land  bnt  one  year  iu  two,  would 
fae  derife  from  irrigation  an  advantage  adequate  to  the  labonr  . 
and  espence  incurred  in  the  process  ?  This  is  the  simple  and 
natural  explanation  of  die  ground  on  which  a  clamour  has  been 
raised,  and  which  has  been  tht  occasion  of  so  many  absurd 
invectives  against  the  supposed  ignorance  and  sloth  of  oar 
^igrtcOlturists.  ' 

Jt  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  system  of  irrigation  occasions 
l3  «P«>- 
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K  fto^t^am  iaeeum  in  tint  (vodaoe  of  mcb  landi  on  which  S 
if  gpoendly  {iMcdiod,  but  u  tiie  wme  tmw  it  dumU  be  nooi- 
Ik^,  that  it  teqnim  x  pn^drtionste  aagQUmtalion  of  liboor 
«nd  mone^.  Aitigclal  vatering  of  Undi  U  Bxpnuiva ;  bMtaw 
it  OMMt  be  boaght.  A  bnaer  dow  oot  reap  Ox  btoeBta  t^ 
ioigatioiL  vitbaot  pHTtng  an  additiaad  nsuidentian  to  tfas 
propnetorj  and  which  it  ii  highly  naioiiable  he  ibouM  pay, 
b*fPP*  MKsh  kind  Df  property  is  nibjsct  to  a  htxry  dealttid. 
WatBTtd  landi  are  eapenuve,  becauie  gmu  cam  and  attention 
IB  Teqoiajte  to  cleaiUB  and  keep  in  pn^Mtr  order  die  trencbei, 
open  and  ihut  tbe  Itftpbex,  distribnte.  direct,  sad  confine  the  ' 
water  i  ^  oocnpy  timft,  and  time  in  agnculture,  as  in  alj 
other  branches  of  productive  industry,  requires  pecuniary  com- 
psnndioD.  Tbey  are  expensive  because  th«  iocmaed  produce 
demands  sure  and  reiterated  labour,  and  the  Iwd  atfo  mon 
manure,  to  iutnish  the  soil  ycitb  the  salts  ami  beat,  which  are 
eoDtiBually  eihaiuted  by  the  perpetual  roceesstea  of  crops^ 
In  a  word,  they  are  ncpensive  becsuse  it  is  necesHiy  to  aogs 
ijoeot  liie  number  of  cattle  ior  the  purpose  of  increasiog  laboor 
and  procnriog  a  suffinent  quantity  of  manure  i  and  to  e&ct 
this,  a  certain  portion  of  cultivated  land  mu$t  be  ^^n^rvKej 
to  pasture.  This  being  the  £(ct,  how  can  irrigstion  comport 
with  the  lastib  or  inleieit  of  a  farmer,  who,  distant  iirom  an  ext 
tenuve  estate,  is  ipca[K|ble  of  devoting  that  tloie  and  attentioif 
to  the  subject,  -which  cidture,  under  9  sygteii)  of  iqiigatloa,  tQ 
|>e  profitable,  necessarily  requires } 

TVus  has  indosing  become  an  imperious  demand.  Hip 
HUtltipUctfioo  of  ^ttle  is  (he  foundation  of  all  good  husbandry] 
duuM  paonot  he  iocte^sed  but  by  rich  pastures ;  and  to  ohtaiq 
th*^  water  i^eads  afe  essential.  "  Praia  irrigua,  pbserFed  . 
patOj  n  ofuam  iai^  fi^mimmn  fadto  ;  si  aqwm  ttpn  kaMna 
^cca  tpmaj^^aima"  Thil  judicKms  maun  presu^ose*  that 
^nds  4re  inclosed  and  secured  j  fear  in  ofta  fields  it  could  not 
be  reduced  to  practice.  In  some  provinces  of  Fiance,  partis 
fulailj.  iir  hsgfxa^  wb^  qgnculbue  i^  pnnop^  upon  s  gntad 

(cde. 
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«cde,  Ifas  firnttm  are  oot  satisfied  to  pMuatiiig  viliuM6  BmM 
dowB,  but  tiny  taw  tbeir  laodi  one  yeu  in  ereiy  three  to  ^mK 
-fit  by  d^Mtaring  ttiem  JB  the  fean  tiuifm  left  to  nst — 
llth  certsinl^  n  nbt  a  |H«tiee  comonaat  Witt  a  high  tUite  ef 
-^BproVKiaMK ;  bUf  bott  moeb  mtm  d^bte.  Is  h,  dtiin  'tMt 
(Kbptod  opon  fotiK  in  Aadahuls,  it'btre  bndl  aAbr  liari(« 
produced  me  crop  ue  I^  w  &  b>roe  of  itrknge  cattle;  snd 
ofcowM(»abeof  no  utility  to  dwflocki  and  herds  bdon^g 
to  Ae  farm  ?  How  aotij  Qltpetet  and  litigations  bave  origi- 
nated iq.  the  environfl  df  Seville,  from  tile  cmtoni  of  sbuttlag 
the  tnancieiK*,  that  is  (n  say,  die  third  rf  tbe  last  third  of  landi 
fyhig  to  ^OT,  or  dM  nini^  part  of  the  produce  j  ndtwith- 
itudiog  this,  aednion  does  not  continne  longer  titan  from 
Midiaelmas  to  the  beghmlog  Af  Kay,  and  ii  neceteaiy  for 
die  preset-ration  of  beasts  destined  to  perform  the  labours  of 
btubaodij. 

In  £ict,  ail,  indouifes  wotild  terminate  the  vain  and  endles* 
dispiites,  respecting  the  preftrence  which  onc^t  to  be  g^ven, 
dther  to  <neD  or  mules  for  the  use  of  the  plough  ?  After  a 
catiefii!  investigation  of  this  qnestionj  the  ^ocietr  ■'  cf  ofrinion, 
tbat>  dbatractedly  from  conriderii^  the  quality  of  the  lands;  and 
the  greater  or  less  facility  vhh  which  they  pay  be  wotted, 
'  the fict of  th«r remaintng in ahopen, or inclosM sttite,  must 
hiW  i  peat  effect )  and  wUk  it  appears  inipdantle  flutt  very 
htge  fanu>  in  open  fields,  scanty  iii  bcfbage,  and  lying  fA 
fton  tbe  lerideAoC  of  the  fanwr,  tan  be  profitably  odtirittfld 
by  animals  whose  labour  and  tread  is  l^ht,  who  fed  reluctance 
to  tbe  oonfiaenwiit  of  a  (tablfi,  and  still  aioee  to  eating  dried 
hi^}  it  ccnaidera  alio,  diat  a  &rmer  icMdetit  upon  his  bxta, 
podnctire  in  herbage,  wootd  oot  give  the  preference  (o  tfab 
nasty  and  imperfect  woilc  of  a  sterile  and  expenshre  monster, 
ever  the  services  of  a  meek,  docile,  fecund,  and  Indefittigatile 
animal,  which  nuninates  more  than  he  eats,  which  enrichea 
his  owner  a*  much  afiei bis  death  as  while  alive;  and  that 
ia  by  nature  aj^ateotfy  fanned  to  be  the  faaatMxiliary  &>  the 
l4  ^boun 
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Jcboon  ef  die  ficl^j  tnd^i^it^  souroe  of  vealth  in  lunl 
jtcooomy*.  ... 

-  Theaoc^etf,  ianequicmg  U^ttheUw■«lH>uldKl)tlK>riteiIk• 
Jdoflms,  ^Qol^  not  with  that  any  kiodof  rural  pi^opefty^hould  i» 
«xclt)ded  ftom.  tbe  adruitage :,  andsle  landi,  loeadpwt,  ^itcheii- 
i^tiktu,  yioepadtt  oUvfr  otchflrdi,  woods,  and  fonuUj  ereijr 
tiiing'Oi^lit  to  be  iodoHd.;  because  all  would  tend  to  give 
sapport  to  the  diligence  qnd  exclwire  advantage  af  iodlTidiial 
interest^  apd-besn  enpour^eaient  to  it*  activity;  all  would  de- 
xive  enential  benefit,  and  tl|e:lands  repderad  ipueti  more  prch 
ductivB  by  the  □peqi.tiv^  iqfluepoe  of  sucb  a  lieaeficial  systeol. 
.  l^e  management  of  f^rest^  which  ^  occupied  the.  atten- 
tion (ff  gpyernment  for  three  centupes  past,  woi^4.  be  facili- 
tated by  meaqs  of  iiidosur^.  It  is  a  aiibject  of  surpnse  |o 
pvNy  oiie,  that,  after  so  inany  plans  which  have  beea  adopted 
apOQ  this  subject,  none  have  sctiompliahed  their  aimi  but  oolf 
establish  the  pi^tice  of  general  incloung,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of.forests  wpiild  be  gi^ranteed. 

.  It  is  an.oadoubted  truth,  tt^at  forests  propagate  themtelvcf. 
and,  when  once  planted,  want  no  other  care  &r  their  reprq- 
duction  and  continuance  than  protection  till  the  trees  arrive  at' 
a  tolerable  size.  There  are  also  many  districts  ^bich,  if 
inclosed,  would  boob  become  fine  wood  lands ;  because  tbe 
fences  would  preserve  the  stools  and  rootd  of  such  tree;  a^ 
formerly  grew  there ;  the  winds,  waves,  and  birds  carry  fruits 
and  seed*  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  lutore,  more  lariab 

•  Vsiiro  and  CoIameUa  suppose  oicn,  in  gcanal,  moH  eligible  (or  die 
pkni^,  but  ttKj  do.Bot  (4)jea  to  the  ocduiQdsl  luc  .of  txmt,  muie^  cr 
pitBwsau,  according  to  different  diatiicti}  siidCotiiDiellsiafts^ccB. sonic 
psnsof£etics,  which  mtgbt  be  proAtablr  cultirated  with  asses:  butno- 
thbg  csa  be  mOTC  decisive  upon  this  aobjcct  than  the  lemaik  of  Plinj, 
.  Hist.  Nsti  lib.  zrii.  csp<  3,  reUtive  to  what  he  had  witnessed  in  Africa. 
"In  Byraiio  AfriCz ilium  centens  quinqusgcns  fruge fertileracunpum 
nnllii  cam  siccus  esti'sntnle  taoria,  post  imbRs,viU  ssello,  cispulQ 
■Ites^  jugi  ami  •oassHnt  tnhentt  vidinnu  soindi.!' 

■    •     Of- 
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•f  tbjs  part  of  her.ptoductioDs,  coocetls  iD^diebouMnof  the 
eaitli  primordial  gerau;  wluch  she  appigmiates  to  the  beuer 
At  of  every  cUopate  and  eveiy  dUtiict.: 

Itistrue-thBt  Uiis  pUaofaTBeliofptton  sbould' not  marriy 
coofiiie  i^  views  to  obiainiag  fot>  propetly .tbo  ri^t  of  inclo- 
^urei.^buttiEbouldaUo-fareakfltboQtaiid  f«ttOM  by^bicbk 
ha«  been:  legislativqlj  chained;  abtx^te  tibe  ordinances  re- 
jipecUng  woods  and  f»est»;  the  munkipal  eificts  reqiccttng 
districts  and  coiitiDOQiv«alth  lands )' in.  short,  erer^  thing 
which^  has  been  done  to  the  present  tiate,  -and  comprehended 
coder  the  idea  qi  forest-lam.  Let  th^  prc^ietort  of  wooda 
have  a  right  to  d&pose  of  the  timber  to  the.  best  advantage, 
Wid  the  nation  vfoold  soon  posssia  beautifol  and  exteoih'e 
foresU, 

7^  natural  effect  of  such  liberty  would  be  to  excite  the  in* 
terest  of  proprietors,  and  to  restore  that  activity  and  asuduil^, 
»h|ch  have  been  aliei^ated  by  such  restnctive  statutes.  Ne- 
j^essitated  to  submit  to  have  their  trees  marked  with  a  stamp 
of  slavery,  whii:t^;bcei  their  cUspasalin  the  hands  of  another; 
fo  solicit  84  a  &vour,  and  pay  for  the  ;penDisgion  of,  cutting 
down  9  ungle  tree  for  private  use ;  to  shroud  and  lop  in  a  pre 
acribed  time,  and  subjected  to  certain -regulations^  and  to  sell 
the  wood,  whether  agreeable  to  themselves  or  not,  at  a  stated 
price  J  to  allow  the  inquisitorial  visits  of  official  surveyors)  to 
podce  retams  of  the  state  and  nymbei,  of  trees  is  their  reqiec^ 
tive  pJantations;  atter  such  »  view,  what- inducenienf  can 'the 
proprietors  have  to  pay  a  pointed  attention  to^ir  woods  and 
jbresls  ?  And  while  private  interest  would  ff^ni  so  powiBiAil 
#  motive  for  their  preservation,  what  uqaccountable  poli<7  bat 
Mdwtituted  in  its  place  the  dread  of  punishment  i    . 

|ire-wood,  aswell  as  every  otberkind,  is  bef»me  lo  rare, 
air,  that  the  on>ressire  scardty  in  some  provinces  loudly  call* 
for  your  attention ;  and  the  cause  of  it  you  will  discover  in  the 
yeiy  o^asures  adopted  iar  its  pieveation  :  only  revoke  the 
}egal  regulations,  aqd  plenty  would,  be  the  result.  Scarcity 
fajises Its hi^ price,  wd'this would  be  thestrongestindtice*   ■ 

ment 
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toent  16  prfnfe  lotefest^  which,  enoMnged  hy  liberty  of  ce- 
tiDD,  wonld  ^irttt  d  iU  careiHkd  Mtention  to  increase  tbe  qakof 
tity ;  for  most  indiutry.  i^ourity  appHed  to  ^  most  pro&aRb 
coucnni.  Ib  it  not  tfa«  fiwt,  tbat  ewry  proprietor  enduroiirs 
-to  derim  Ai>m  hit  Mctb  Ae  gMsteat  ptwriMa  admttage? 
Tken  lo  places  wbcn  tbe  prioe  <tf  ireod  ira's  dnr  from  « 
M«r^  of  foel,  e6ppi<70  iraoM  be  partieuUrty  flfaeridted,  «Bd 
ftMA  iMkicMMl  ones  [datited :  where  toade  md  luxury  ehcoii- 
nged  building,  the  pftfereooa  wouU  be  ginB  to  trees  adapted 
for  dtat  purpese ;  and  egain,  hi  tbe  enrirMi  of  anensb,  to  tlie 
taiAog  timber  proper  for  dte  constmctioa  of  ab^,  and  for 
csniagei,  and  other  !o«d  naea.  Such  ia  the  aatunil  ptogreat 
oferetrliBd'ofctdtaie,  ofeveryUndcrf  tdantlng,  anderery 
branch  of  productive  industry.  It  originatea  in  connmptJoD, 
Biid  its'extemioo  and  reguktion  are  lubsequently  gcn^crtied  by 
indiridnal  interest. 

like  society  is  apprised  ef  the  fact,  that  in  the  present  state 
ef  Enrepe  die  royal  nary  forms  a  principal  otgect  of  pnMc 
defence ;  but  can  it  be  said  that  restrictire  laws  and  ordinaocA 
will  better  guarantee  timber  fit  for  the  dock^yards  than  the 
private  interest  of  tbe  pn^etors  ?  Naral  timber  is  certa^ 
not  scarce  in  Spain.  What  grows  in  thfe  mountains  which 
■eparate  tbe  Pyrenees,  at  Cape  FtnisterT*  OD  the  tine  side,  and 
Cape  Creos  on  the  other,  is  sefficieot  to  satisfy  tbe  dcraands 
of  the  nary  fbr  ceDtnties.  Tlie  ffloonttufetis  districts  ef  At 
Astnrias  akme,  although  diey  hare  long  sapfdied  the  great 
dock^yards  of  tiuamizo  and  ISsteyfo,  are  not  yet  exhausted, 
but  might  stQI  iiimish  a  snffident  qnanlity  to  build  tbrmldride 
tqaadrons.  Vheoce  then  arise*  Aal  ^aei4e  fear,  nAAA  tm 
led  to  to  many  vicAent  meason^,  under  the  idea  of  prectn^ 
tioas,  to  so  many  ridicnloos  laws,  iAjtino(&  to  this  vBhwble 
^ccies  of  {ffoperty,  and  whidl  hare  d6festiea)  thdr  own  inten> 
fioos  j  while  they  hare  encotiirftged  ibe  tncicaae  of  a  nnmbdr 
ef  plantSj  whidt  long  experileace  has  denioilstnted  to  be  not 
floly  traprt^tiMe  bat  bnrtliil ;  by  tAiag  trees  iVom  the  wtoA 
where  ttwy  qioMxneoasly- grew  and  Atived,-  to  mother  mH 
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less  coDgeniiJ  1o  tfanr  nitun,  aiid  wbera  <iKj  an  «a\y  tnns* 
iduls^  to  be  4»tiafwd  j  at  the  same  time  th«  nnprofiUUB 
sewto  aie  Biidtiplied.  Forjiotluiigfaatafigined>bKy7tsaanaged 
cvltun^  vbicb  icwU  liSllei  oen  be  expecSed  6«nabte  pUntcn 
in  vitiicvMf  wtiile  the;  we  ai^oat  ta  intfeokxa,  gam 
dwindled  ioto  ioKaii  f^K,  9jx»ft. y/bai  itif  bmaspti,  mtbtff 
pAw)  ^  |>retRKU  to  vex  «>d  oppoU:  *^  fiov-  In.Avtt* 
whil^lbe  eKMutiMi  <of  lawi  aod  wdtPaocat,  fDiii)ide4-apfM 
XQaaaoiaa»Uttti$ftA»o4iataiaia)i7.*ifpos\i»  to  tbt^piiacifie* 
of  ju8tic»  and  ^ui^f  is  so  stroiigly  recooimeDdei),  vooM  it 
not  be  wise  u  attend  to  tlie  complaiiits  qf  ip4ivulua^>  tbe 
potions  of  cfannwaities,  die  joint  »monstrwce&  of  ^oitk  «»• 
^trat^  aoi  peopbt  who  pnuiaiou^y  apee  fnt^poiioga 
G^stem  ioimical  to  private  prapcrtj  and  public  libeitj ! 

"Xhe  BOQiety  does  oot  gl'^ht  the  meriloriffUi  servioe*  of  the 
pcesent  minister  of  maiioe^  nor  can  it  powibly  refoiK  ttie 
thanks  so  justly  due  to  him,  for  the  scrupulous  aUeaUoa  be  b$a 
paid  to  the  protectitm  of  individual  prc^ertf  in  woods  and  forests; 
the  stncmess  with  which  he  has  restrained  the  spirit  of  nwoo- 
poly  and  qi<ecuktion;  thejustice  he  has  evinced  in  allow  lug  the 
proprietors  a  £tiraod  liberal  price  for  their  tiQaberj  iodeedj  the 
uniform  zea}  be  has  oiaaifested  for  the  prevention  of  abuses,  aai 
the  amelioration  of  the  system.  Bat,  sir,  theroot  of  the  evil 
jdeptored  lies  much  deeper.  It  Is  inhereiU  in  the  systoa  it* 
s^fj  and  if  not  extirpated,  every  attempt  of  zeal  au4  efibit  of 
justice  will  prove  abortive  for  its  coTTecdoa^  and  the  evil  wiJl 
ptc^gate  Uself  to  perpetuity.  The  only  effectual  remedy 
which  can  be  applied  is,  to  put  indtvi4ual  property  under  the 
^tection  of  equitable  laws. 

Wbeo  will  the  time  arrive  in  which  the  right  of  propertf 
■hall  be  ertaUisbed  ?  'Wbcn  the  naval  board  shall  punEha&e 
timber  without  ^erciung  undue  privileges,  and  conduct,  thnr 
bargains,  }iko  other  purchasers,  i:^>on  the  principle  of  mutud 
consent  i  It  feels  a^reheosive  of  a  scarcity  6£  timber.  But- 
would  not  the  interest  of  pn^rieton  be  a  rootiva  ^fScienUy 
powerful  t9  engage  tbim  to  supply  'the  existing^  demands  il 
Perhaps 
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Perhapt.  it  may  be  dioaght  in  nich  a  caie,  the  proprieton 
nught  &c  ihar  own  price.  But  the  navy  being  principally 
tlie  otHtsniwr  of  tlus  detcrjption  of  timber,  it  would  rather 
tend  to  &x  the  price  than  otberwriK }  large  limber,  if  applied 

'  to  any  other  vse,  would  invariably  s^  for  a  higher  price  than 
night  be  (Mat ned  for  it  in  the  diOferent  dock-yards  of  Ihe 
n^  navy  j-cMiseqaendy  the  proprietors  would  ahrays  endia- 
woar  to  sell  to  the  dock-yardt.  All  large  timber,  the  woods 
of  which  abound  in  the  mODntainous  diitricts,  would  be  bought 
to  Bopply  (be  demands  of  naval  architecture  j  nomerons  plan- 
tati<HiB  would  be  made  in  the  maritime  provinces  in  prospect 
of  futnre  gain  i  end  freedom,  exciting  the  private  hiterest  of 
alt,  would  at  lengdi  produce  excellent  timber,  and  the  abund* 
ance  would  establish  a  plentiful  and  cheap  market:  an  effect 
absurdly  expected  ftom  laws  and  ordinances. 
-_  Indeed,  woods  in  general  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any 
other  regulation.  .The  society,  thnefore,  tbiok  that  those  can 
never  be  so  carefidly  attended  to  as  when  they  become  private 
property,  inclosing  permitted,  and  the  felling  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  proprietors ;  because  their  preservation  would  be 
better  secured  by  being  committed  to  individual  interest.  - 
Hm  large  timbered  woods,  which  are  principally  situated  npon 
die  heights,  destitute  alike  ef  bouses  and  cultivators,  might 
remain  common  and  nnindosed ;  but  (heir  situation  renders  all 

'  inspection  of  the  laws  useless.  In  some  cases  permission 
might  be  granted  the  common  "people  to  depasture  a  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  part,  according  to  tiie  extent  of  the  fo- 
rest ;  while  the  rest  should  be  inclosed  as  a  fiiture  nursery : 
the  difficulty  in  carrying  this  timber  secures  ]t  for  naval  use, 
because  the  marine  done  can  find  it  advantageous  to  surmount 
theobstaclea  which  aiiae  from  precipices  and  riven,  in  its  re- 
moval to  the  sea. 

Adopt,  sir,  these  prinriples ;  let  forests  only  tiecome  private 
property ;  let  the  proprietors  have  the  exclusive  profits  j  give 
periect  freedom  to  planting,  cultivation,  management,  and  sale 
0f  timber ;  tiMin  forget  and  fiiiaaces,  arts  and  trade;,  the  demands 

for 
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^r  coDfitract'iDg  btonses,  and  boilding  ships  of  war  and  mer- 
chant vesielt,  would  be  ftuniahed  with  abundant  lupplies,  and 
at  a  moderate  price:  circumttaDces  in' vain  eiipected tinder 
the  present  lyitem. 

Portia/  Fr'otectim  n/Culltre. 

Such  would  bavet  be«i  the  eflfectof  fieedpm  over  all  the  <le- 
partmenti  of  agriculture,  had  all  received  equal  protection^  bat 
the  laws,  by  partially  protecting  somei  have  contributed  little  to 
their  advaoceoient}  while,  at  the  same  time,  tbey  have  im- 
peded die  progresB  of  others.  Instead  of  having  propoied, 
and  uniformly  pursued  one  reasonable  plan,  the  ad  vaoctDg  %ri- 
cttltaral  improvement  in  its  whole  extent — for  the  l^slatur* 
should  have  no  oOxi  aim  but  the  public  wealth  t  they  have  in 
preference  protected  and  encouraged  such  branches  ofcaltuie 
only,  asliave  prsmised  to  be  of  great  or  momentary  utility. 
This  system  of  partial  and  exclusive  protection,  thesepreroga- 
'ives,  these  privilege^,  and  these  regulations,  have  only  served 
to  paralyze  the  activity  and  prevent  the  progress  of  improve- 
ments in  agriculture. 

And  is  it  possible  it  should  be  otherwise?  Interest,  slr^ 
possesses  a  more  prompt  and  dear  judgment  than  zeal  &r  lh« 
public  good.  It  understands  how  to  take  advantage  of  cip> 
cam  stances  and  events,  pursues  them  step  by  step;  and  by 
circuitous,  as  well  as  direct,  methods  accomplishes  its  aimj 
while  zeal  for  the  public  good  is  occupied  in  abstract  reasoning, 
viewing  things  as  they  ought  to  be,  or  as  it  (desires  they  should 
be;  forms  plans  without  ever  calculating  the  impediments  they 
may  have  opposed  to  them  in  the  execution,  by  individual  in- 
terestj  which  destroys  their  power  before  any  effects  are  pro-. 
ducedj  to  die  great  detriment  of  the  public. 

After  these  reflections,  what  must  be  thought  of  all  those 
laws  and  municipal  regulations  which  have  fettered  the  li-    ' 
berty  of  proprietors  and  tenants  in  the  use  and  management  of 
tfaeir  lands  i    Of  such,  for  instance,  as  prevent  them  from  lay- 
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ing  dtrwo  nable  to  gran,  or  cdnTert'ms  pOsttm  into  xnhh 
batd?  Of  iiK^  a  leKlrict  t>hifatii^  and  'pndiibit  the  trans* 
l^anttng  of  vines  and  other  inii&4reR?  In  abort,  of  tB  those 
vhich  attempt  to  accelerate,  or  retard  by  patticulaf  roles,  the 
indinalioii  of  agricnltnriits  towards  any  single  branch  of  ^I- 
culture  more  than  another?  Are  the  aiithars  of  such  regula* 
tions  better  acquainted  with  what  crops  can  be  most  advan- 
fageousty  produced  from  the  land,  than  those  who  are  to  be- 
oe£t  by  its  prodactioos?  And  to  render'  a  coantr^-  as  pro< 
'  tlnctive  ai  it  is  capable,  should  not  eveiy  person  be  permitted 
to  derrve  from  his  land  Ae  utmost  possible  advantage? 

This  advantage  usually  depends  upon  acddenial  and  unfore* 
Ken  eretits,  which  often  Thiy  and  rapidly  ^Bge.  A  new 
iource  of  commerce  fevours  a  new  branch  of  cnlnire,  becaose 
tb6  profits  acchiing  once  known,  induce  Craters  to  turn  their 
Attention  particnlatly  to  that  department.  Thus  when  the 
price  of  meat  rises  in  the  market,  .those  poss&sing  doclis,  and 
not  having  sufficient  grass  to  feed  them,  ff  active  fanners, 
«ill  convert  a  portion  of  their  arable  land  into-pasture  for  the 
purpose.  When  great  internal  consumption,  or  the  demands 
£>r  exportation,  advance  the  price  of  wine  and  oil,  all  would 
eccnpy  themselves  in  planting  vines  and  olives;  when  the 
price  became  low,  and  that  of  corn  high,  they  vrould  break  up 
the  land  Kid  BOW  grain.  The  legislature  ought,  therefore,  in- 
atead  of  obstructing,  to  encoarage  this  flux  and  reflux  of  pti- 
'  rate  interests,  without  which  agriculture,  so  iiir  from  advanc- 
ing, w>ll  not  be  able  to  maintain  its  present  ground. 

Were  there  no  examples  at  present  to  establish  tlus  doctclne, 
hpw  many  might  be  found  in  the  ancient  and  modem  history 
of  aU  nations?  The  introduction  of  luxuiy  iato  the  Baman 
empire,  after  the  conqnest  of  Asia,  effected  a  complete  change 
in  the  agricultural  system  of  Italy.  To  iUustratt  this  it  will 
only  be  necessary  just  cursorily  to  read  ovm  what  thft  Roman 
writers  have  said  upon  the  subject,  from  which  it  appears  that 
flie  principal  attention  of  persons  poueuing  lands  in  the  en< 
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vjfODs  ({f  tlitt  capita, Tu  ^apuoi  to  la^iiift  fi;iHt%  apd  v«itt|K 
bln,aiidfattaiing««f>jpPMlti7j  $(b.  .Jfic  ferttwuMof  dl* 
'  taWa.  11t»d«vit-«otM,  ^&k-poBdt,  Mtd  other atmilaresbK 
UufaoxiBa,  sU  )M«d«oe)i'  JmoMfM)  praCtt>  Ali4  wby?  B«p- 
<aut»  the  tewi  •ttconri^jkl  tbtt  hilKicb  (tf  kidiutiT',  wd  bmuw 
nicb  was  the  denuradjfbr  dalDtitiB.  that  all  their  proifaice  van, 
Ksrcdy  «uffoMDt  to.  anpplr  the:  pUbKi'  tablet,  at'  Uw  dkuleca 
gk^B  (H)  partictilaruKiiMfmies,  aldnli^  of  tnuoiph^  or  to: 
satisfy  die  Lacullusei  and  the  HeUc^jtdndluac)  of  the  tiaiB. 

ThsRgauB  bbtofy  auggeats  anothei^ienark,  wlMch  coilD- 
boiatea  t}iii  ugiaaat-  SaUtut  ^Marrct'*  that  tfae  ftoana 
•oldierf,  who  used  to  be  temperate  and  jittonat,  when  Sylhl, 
bad  iotn^Bcqd- iat»  the  ariar  ft  ivtaaatioa  of  discifdliie,  btffO, 
taab«i4anthematlTMt»wiiie,  MtdotbecJaluUtstu^plaaaattb 
Hie  coaie^uepc*  wm.  t^  cultnre  of  the  vine  became  aa  pn>>: 
fitable,  that  aecordwg  to  the  Isnr  mittrsiipoa ^^nciikius,.it.  - 
waa  the  most  a4yaptaj)ao«g|a>d.wlm  thy  chiefly  raoopBMlBnJBJ- 
ia  theii  worfci.  TbeioMerii^legiRlatKiQ^oC  Botnehad'agiMt 
inftiienoe  npoa  dila  prefweocej  the  dtstribtttiMM  of  con  «' 
acted  £rcm  the  tributary  piovitK:^,  wfaicb  wen  madei  to  ^. 
iqjtneiue  population  either  gi^tuitouily,  or  at  a  very  low  p(iM^ 
necessarily  (coded  to  redaoe  tb»  grice  c^  pain,  not  axiy  in  tfa» 
ca^talj  but  through  It^y,  and  to  divert  the  atteQti<»i  of  apt-' 
culturists  to  other  objects.  The  consequence  was,  th&ooantff. 
a^aceot  to  Rome,  the  whole  of  Itriy,  and  the  provfaces,  wem 
■o  overstocked  with  vine^uids,  that  DomiUao,  not  aatiififld  ^th 
prohibiting  the  fonaatioD  of  new  plantations  in  Italy  i,  fsrao^ 

*  [U  (nimnm  iomevit  ucrcitus  populi  Romfni  aman,  potoie,  sigiu, 
ttbuUl  picCM,  Tiucctita  miraii.    C^til.  11. 

f  Ad  lonwlftmi  qoandem  ubnuMm  lini,  fhimenti  vtra  ioopiam  ac' 
bMaWM  PimiA  TiaMnun  stadia  aegUgi  t/nedlzlc.  Kipdt  m  /bifaaa- 
vttlttti,  vtfm.m  fnaindu  vHUa,  imtUKVaurtOcla,  aif  p&nnMra  Andis 
faOt.  Son.  -i*  Donlo.  This  bistaimi  lav  M*  tboUaboil  Dr-PrahM. 
H.  H<  K-  litk  tr.ov.  II-  To  eoaciUaK  Ibe  afiaettoii*  of  tk« fiioviaDM^ 
aUOTN  ttie  hiNoriia,  he  sbrogaWd  lod  diuoBuUMl  tbe  e^itit  of  DootigiMv 
which  pivbibittd  tb*  msUaf  new  pliatsiioiu  in  3gvR  tad  OsuL 
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■n  edict  to  enritcateH'fturiety  of'fhis  vines  Hironghout  the' 
whole  wttent  of  Ihe'eai^re;  Tlii»«diel'#fe,;in  &fct,  as  nuga-- 
tOTjr  ss'itwa^  nliiwtt  .tfae  tn^er&^Xy  trf  *(iDft  wbulii  Have' 
quickly,  reduoed  tbe-p(fee,'aiid  ra-eitaUiBhcd^  preference  tbe 
cnlUtationof  grain-  aM  itttbOfonilsfaiet'a  cAnviDcing  piroof 
of  the  imbecility  of  all  la*s,  in  oj^iilgi^tbe  vicisritude*  na- 
tara  to  agriculture,  ttiii  which  dearly^demOmttateg  thM' the 
Icgi^tuEc  can  onty-oabsiilt  the  paUicgOod  by'Mttldiog  to. 
the  naBBal.couMnof  erehts^-'  -  ■  ■.' 

-  Bat  what  necessity  is  thcue  to  hiVt  rbconise  to  idreipi 
connlrics  fair  eiamples,  or  to  appeal  to  4he  hlttory  of  other' 
times?  What  we  become  of  tkeriAes  oAwso  abiindant  in 
Cazalla!  Scareelya  siagte  viae-tree  is  to^betoeefi  fn'ffie'vi^  ■ 
cjnity  of  ajdace  wUehixtce  w»  iamou'  forits^WheyM^'t^alt' 
bne.beeai  biokenap  and  i^auted^  with  diveM, -of  <»fii«rte(I -into' 
at^e.  t^ds;  .  Since' tbe^'^tiMrcourse  wiA  Ainencaj  v^itb- 
fffrmeily' gase  the  preffireiiCe  Kf  ^  wine' bf^t  province,' 
which  iHea -fifTOtued  ibc<Salti»e,jof-Aevine;  thft  ^teresfof' 
the  landed  proprietors  nearer  the  coast  basibeen  excited; '  nod 
tbe  environs  of  Seville,  St^  I^ldar>'aiid  Xer»,  are 'become  co- 
vered with  vineyards:  thetrade-hafr  ibewa' their  prodnce'the 
pr^rentjeon  acdrontof  the'oobvenience' of  exportation,  and 
the  wines-of  Cazalta;  ntiable  to  Support  an  nneqiial  competi- 
tion', have  ceased  to  be  in  demand. 

This  causg,  connected  with  the  separation  of  Portugal  from  ' 
Spain,  has  filled  this  part  of  the  coastwitb  orange  and  lemon 
trtes,  which  have  gradually  left  the  Asturias,  Gaticia,  and  I^  ' 
MoDtagne,  which  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury supplied  IhemarketsofEnglandandFrance.  Atthesam* 
time  tbe  orange  plantations,  with  numerous  arable  and  pasture 
lands,  were  converted  into  apple  orchards,  becaose  there  was 
a  great  demand  for  cyder,  and  consequently  an  advance  in  the 
price.  la  Qalida  orange  plantations  were  appropriated  ta 
other-  pmpoies,  without  tbe  intervention  of  the  tegislaturej 
whence  it  fidlows,  that  laws  can  never  so  efScaeioosly  ctuitri' 
bute  tQ  the  adranceoieat  of  agricolture  as  private  ioferest- 

The 
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Hie  iafer&iCBce  of  die  legiBbmn  between  IntUopcb  and  Km 
aants  in  rBgulsting  Ihair  contracts,  which  ahoald  oel^  bo  i»- 
tennioed  bjr  their  mub^  intemt,  is  not  le«s  prejudicial.  Hcnr 
ht  do  theie  Btitntes  hrtcnd-  to  go  in  the  sul^ect  of  agrarian  re« 
golation}  If,  air,  you  attend  to  mch  counwUon,  Dotbh)g 
will  be  left  to  the  diicretion  of  proprietors  or  teoanti ;  the  lease, 
the  t«nn,  the  rent,  the  form  of  tenure,  all  wilt  be  prescribMl 
and  r^utatad  bjr  the  laws;  and  wh^o  land  is  put  into  auch  ■ 
state  of  thraldom,  what  must  become  of  the  pn^rietoR  and 
of  coltiTsUon } 

Among  other  things,  a  proposal  has  been  made  to  restricts 
and  rate  (he  price  of  land  in  favour  of  the  tenant.  Such  a  la«> 
'  under  the  appearance  of  justici,  would  be  pointedly  injuriotu. 
It  is  asserted  that  Ac  hi^  price  of  estates  is  owing  to  th« 
avarice  of  pn^rietnrs;  but  hat  the  covetousness  of  the  tenaota 
Boinflnence!  If  the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  outbidding,  so  ap- 
parent  in  (be  lattcFj  did  not  concur  to  advance  the  rent  of 
estates,  \bey  would  doubtless  soon  be  at  a  lower  and  more 
equitable  ratio.  A  &nn  is  never  let  to  well,  nor  finds  so  high  • 
maiittt,  as  when  tbete  two  interests  are  combined :  for  as  tha 
tivalsbip  among  tenanU  iodocea  the  proi^ietora  to  ask  ■  bigbec 
rent  for  th^  estates,  so  indifference  tends  to  a  reduction  of  th» 
price:  the  establishment  of  a  maximum  or  miDimuni,  all  con- 
tracts of  whatever  kind,  should  have  had  no  other  eri^n. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
estates  has  been  in  many  places  veiy  great,  or  to  speak  more 
propeiiy,  excessivej  but  in  every  instance  it  iias  been  justifie4 
from  the  causes  by  which  it  was  produced.  A  rent  it  not  un- 
reasonable, where  it  has  gradually  been  fixed  by  the  mutual 
consent  of  the  contractiug  parlies,  and  regulated  by  the  princi- 
ples which  usually  prevail  in  commercial  concerns.  It  is  na' 
tnial  in  a  country,  where  the  uopulation  of  the  districts  i* 
great,  and  there  are  more  tenants  than  farms  to  let  or  lease, 
that  the  prt^rietor  should  be  allowed  to  give  the  law  to  the 
tenant;  and  on  the  other  band,  in  a  country  where  estates  arm 
numeroiis,  and  coltivatora  lew,  tbtf  the  lenaBt  ihonld  fix  the- 
VOL.  IV.  u  rent 
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leot  of  Um  finh.  In  the  fint  case  t!i«  proprirtor  is  deurcms  of 
>  obtoiniDg  for  bis  estate  as  high  a  rent  as  tie  can,  aod  wlucb 
being  advanced,  the  tenaot  must  content  himseU'  with  less 
profit:  in  the  second,  the  tenant  will  deriye  a  greater  profit, 
aod  the  landlord  roast  rest  satisfied  with  a  smalki'  rent.  If, 
in  the  last  instance,  it  would  be  considered  unjust,  wvie  the 
law  to  r^se  the  rent  in  &your  of  the  proprietor :  haw  can  that 
be  esteeoied  yi%t  in  the  opposite  case,  which  reduces  tbe  rent 
to  enhance  the  profit  of  tbe  tenant?  '  , 

The  height  of  rents  was  intended  to  be  restrained  by  cDn> 
linuiog  tenants  on  the  estates,  and  a  sudden  equitable  motive 
extorted  in  their  favour  a  boon,  which  they  had  long  solicited 
in  vain.  The  royal  edict  of  September  6tb,  17SS,  granted 
them  tbe  privilege,  that  they  should  not  be  oUiged  to  pay  the 
tax  fOT  political  banefiti,  which  bad  been  assessed  on  the  pro- 
prietws  by  a  decree  of  June  2f)tb,  in  tbe  same  year.  But  the 
wciely  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  such  a  regulation  wouM, 
in  all  cases,  be  unprofitableand  unjust;  unprofitable  in  a  coun- 
try where  tbe  tmants  dictate  to  die  landlords  respecting  the 
fent  of  estates,  for  as  they  could  ^not  by  any  means  advanee 
dteprictoftbeireGtates,  it  wonldbe  impossible  to  bear  the  weight 
•f  the  new  impost,  and  particularly  unjust  where  the  proprietor 
bad  the  power  of  raising  his  rent;  for  if,  as  has  been  cleariy 
proved,  every  kind  of  rent  should  be  considered  equitable 
and  proper,  fixed  l^  tbe  mutual  consent  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, the  law  which  tends  to  deprive  property  of  this  privilege 
eannot  be  justified. 

Exclusively  of  tbi^,  Ibe  effect  of  such  a  law  could  be  but 
temporary.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  landholders  would, 
after  its  promulgation,  allow  their  tenants  peaceable  possession 
of  their  farms,  \rithout  demanding  a  higher  price  during  tbe 
continuance  of  the  termj  but.  when  that  was  expired,  and  the 
lands  were  to  be  iC'Iet,  a  higher  rent  would  of  course  be  de- 
Vianded]  which  law  does  not  and  could  not  prevent,  without 
manifest  injustice.  Landholders  would,  under  such  circum- 
lUinces,  raise  their  estates  with  so  much  more  avidity,  as  the 
opportunities 
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opporlunitieB  of  doing  it  were  rare  in  occurrence ;  the  con- 
sequence would  be,  in  a  certain  time,  rents  would  find  that 
level  which  existing  circumstances  might  produce  in  every 
province,  and  the  laws,  without  having  accompltshed  their 
aim,  would  have  produced  all  the  evils  of  their  irotnediate 
operation.  Hat  the  pTivilcge  denominated  Idyer  *,  granted  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Madrid,  produced  a  diflTerent  result? 

Upon  similar  principles  it  has  been  proposed  to  joa,  sir,  to 
delay  the  expiration  of  leases  for  a  certain  time ;  but  the  ao- 
ciety  Is  of  opinion,  that  mch  a  prolongatioa  of  tenure  would 
be  as  disadvantageous  as  it  would  be  unjust ;  (oi  though  it 
acknowledges  that  long  leases,  speaking  generally,  are  advan< 
tageous  to  agrictilture,  yet  it  is  at  the  same  time  apprised 
that  they  are  tn  some  instances  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
proprietors,  and  inconsistent  with  the  intentions  of  justic*. 
In  places  where  the  rent  of  land  is  on  the  decline,  or  where 
it  is  nearly  stationary,  tbc  landholder,  naturally,  without  tlie 
legislature  dictating  to  him,  conceives  K  most  eligible  to  grant 
long  leases;  but  in  odier  part*  of  the  country,  where  the  value 
of  land  is  increaaing,  he  will  only  grant  short  leases  for  the 
purpose  of  rauing  his  rents  at  their  expiration.  In  this  man- 
ner the  landholders  in  the  environs  of  Seville  have  doubled 
their  rents  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  &om  the  year  177O 
to  17B0.  Any  law  to  prblong  the  term  of  leases  in  tbii 
district  would  be  highly  unjust)  because  it  would  depitve  th« 
proprietors  of  this  reasonable  advantage. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  this  increase  of  rent  only  ap* 
pears  to  take  place  in  those  districts  where  estates  are  let  fi>r 
nioDay3  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  this  increase  Is  either 
•wing  tQ  the  augmented  population  of  the  country,  of  to  aft 

*  By  virtue  of  Ihii  piivilege  a  penim  Qwnins  a  l)oa«e  fn  Midild  can- 
not  raise  ihe  rent  during  the  whole  pcnod  tbe  teaii^t  has  postes^oa, 
DolcM  in  catc  where  a  Icaic  has  been  ftanled  ind  ezi>ired ;  CDOteqacitdy 
die  tenuit  keeps  it  as  long  as  he  pleuei,  and  miy  law  it  when  moM 
a  hinsEir. 
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adrance  io  the  price  of  grata,  or  perhaps  to  both  csuies  at  ooca , 
combined^  On  the  contrary,  where  the  rent  i»  paid  in  corn, 
it  remains  nearly  stationary ;  far,  in  »acb  cases,  the  variation 
in  the  price  of  grain,  being  equally  advantageous  or  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  landlord  and  tejiant,.cao  consequently  produce 
litde  induence  upon  the  value  of  fartai.  So  true  is  it  that 
justice  can  only  comport  with  the  voluntary  union  of  recipro- 
cal interests  among  the  contracting  parties. 

Equally  unjiist  would  be  the  law,  which  has  also  been  pro* 
posed,'  that  all  rents  should  be  paid  in  com,  and  even  iu  aliquot 
parts  of  the  produce.  It  is  granted  that  no  plan  has  been 
formed  which  would  be  better  calculated  to  gnarantee  an 
equal  interest  of  a  &rm  to  the  proprietor  and  occupant,  not 
only  in  some  particular  districts,  or  under  cert^  climates; 
hut  of  whatever  kind  the  crop  may  be,  according  to  the  state 
cf  seasons,  ip  profitable  or  unprojitable  years.  Still  every 
species  of  constraint  imposed  upon  property  would  be  preju- 
dicial, and  consequently  unjust.  Such  a  kind  of  rent  require* 
eontinual  vigilance,  numerous  overseers,  painful  iospectiims, 
and  accounts  difficult  to  cdmpare  andaudit;  great  expence  to 
collect,  preserve,  and  sell  die  grain  and  fruit;  and  indeed  de- 
mands that  kind  of  care  and  attention  which  is  incompatible 
vith  the  habits  of  most  proprietors*;  and  in  those  districts 
where  cultivation  is  in  a  high  state  of  improvement,  such  a.  rent 
is  difficult,  and  almost  impossible  to  obtain,  from  the  variety 

•  Tti*  founger  Pliny  hia  made  very  intereidiig  renucti  apon  tbii 
lubjeci.  He  obtervct  in  lib.  IX.  Ep.  aj  to  Paulious,  "  Nam  priore 
lustra  quamqium  poit  magnas  reniissionei,  idiqut  creveruni ;  inde 
picrisque  nulla  jam  cuja  minucndi  xria  alieni,  quod  dnpcranl  posse 
peisolvi,  lapiunt  ciiam  consumuntque  ^uod  nslum  est,  ut  qni  jam 
puCentsctiod  sibi  paiceie.  Occunendum  ergo  augesccntibus  vitiia  tt  me- 
dendum  au  Mcdcndi  una  ratio,  a  lum  munmo,  ud  partihui  lacai,  atque 
deiade  ex  mcis,  aUquot  txactora  opeii,  toHoia  fitidiina  ponam :  et  alloqui 
nullum  justiul  gcuua  redditua,  quam  quod  terra,  cslum  anaus  nfeilf 
A.t  hoc  masqam  fidcm,  acres  oculos,  namcroiu  manus  poicil ;  expert 
endum  tamen,  ct,  quuai  in  veceri  moibo,  quxlibet  mutxtione)  auiilia 
lentuida  luol.'' 
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aai  midtiflii^^  ef  ttte  cr^.  Jnstica,-  thenfbre'.  nquiiM 
that^  contracdi^  paniet  ibonld  be  at  liberty  to  fix  upon 
wlHt  kind  of  rsnt  nugfat  be  moit  agreeabte  to  tbemielves,  at 
die  best  metliod  of  uniting  the  joint  interests  of  landlord  and 
tenant.  Was  it  not  thin  privilege  of  free  agency  which 
ihnOBt  time  immemorial  established  a  com  rent  in  Anigon, 
and  a  money  rent  in  Andalusia,  a  greater  portion  of  Castile 
and  U  Mancha  > 

In  fine,  sir,  yon  hare  proposed  to  establish  arbitrementt 
and  privileges,  to  prohibit  uDder-leasei,  to  enlarge  or  reduce 
the  slse  of  &rms,  and  to  adopt  many  other  regulations  not 
less  opposite  t»  the  rights  of  property  than  they  vould  infringe 
Upon  the  proper  freedom  of  culture.  The  society  has,  ther^ 
2bre,  extended  its  illustrations  of  the  simple  and  general  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  rests  the  merit  of  the  case,  for  the  purpose 
of  refuting  such  plans  in  detail;  for  it  can  never  see  justice 
where  fieedom  of  action,  the  proper  object  for  laws  to  gua^ 
rantee,  does  not  exist.  It  can  never  surmise  that  the  first  can 
be  compatible  with  privileges  decidedly  inconsistent  with  ths 
second.  Indeed  it  can  never  be  persuaded  the  welfiire  of 
agriculture  can  be  promoted  by  systems  which  afibrd  only 
partial  protection  and  exclusive  advantage:  it  can  only  be  ad- 
vanced by  a  just  aud  general  protection,  which  by  being 
equally  applied  to  the  property  of  the  soil,  and  that  which 
if  the  produce  of  industry,  would  permit  the  interests  of  all  ' 
concerned  to  have  their  free  and  unbiassed  operation. 


The  Metta*, 

Tbh  lomlnout  ^nciple  would  destroy  the  very  foundationi 

*Tbii  is  ■  nunc  given  to  >a  iocoipoiaud  company  of  piopiietors  of 
«inigratoiy  ■tieep,  who  tre  cDdued  with  shameful  privileges,  highly  pre. 
judicial  to  ibe  inleresU  of  agriculture.  These  piiiilegca  are  digested 
into  a  code :  contained  in  a  book  entitled,  "  leyi  g  ardtnaniii  de  la 
Mmai'  i.e.  Tit  Lata  md  Rigulatimu  1^  Oi  Xtita. 
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•f  t  nml  lystecQ,  tl^  raott  fatal  in  it*  coDwqaeDce)  to  tha 
ainuofagricoltare.  For  bow  could  the  enonnous  and  ihaine- 
fnl  pnr^egea  which  are  granted  to  migraUiry  flocks  be  mada 
compatible  vith  the  practice  it  would  tend  to  introduce  ?  Ths 
gociety,  sir,  poswss'mg  that  ipirit  of  impartiality  which  should 
ever  be  the  cbaracteriitic  of  men  aMQciated  for  the  purpose  of 
pronottng  the  public  wel&re,  and  exerapt  from  those  pre- 
judice) which  have  been  too  apparent  in  such  at  have  hitherto 
treated  on  the  Meita,  will  not  attempt  to  defend  it  as  the 
mojt  beneficial  aystero,  nor  condemn  it  as  th^  most  destructive 
of  all  ruinous  plans  t  but  confine  its  view  simply  to  ibe  ap* 
plication  of  the  principles,  already  mentioned,  to  the  subject 
in  qoestion.  The  laws  and  privileges  of  this  corporation^  to> 
gether  with  evfry  thing  bearing  the  stamp  of  monopoly,  or 
which  proceeds  from  eiLclusjv.e  protection,  y/\\l  m^t  its  rear 
•onable  censure;  but  it  will  not  allow,  on  any  consideration, 
that  the  increase  of  such  kind  of  flocks  should  be  regarded  a* 
beneath  the  attention  and  encouragement  which  the  laws 
ought  to  afford  to  every  branch  of  rural  economy  and  useful 
depoifiqept  of  productive  industry. 

It  might  excite  surprise  to  gee  with  what  unremitting  zeal 
avery  other  nation  endeavours  by  all  possible  means  to 
increase  the  quantity  and  imprpve  the  quality  of  their  wools, 
while  we  are  only  occupied  in  its  deterioration.  The  Engr 
lish  succeeded ,  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Elizabeth,  in  reoderiDg  the  fleeces  of 
their  flocks  exceedingly  fine,  by  crossing  their  native  breed 
with  that  of  Castile.  The  Hollanders,  after  they  had  esta- 
blished their  republic,  ameliorated  their  wool  also,  by  adapting 
to  their  climatp,  sheep,  imported  from  their  Indian  settlements. 
Sweden,  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  the  celebrated  Christian, 
did  the  same;  and,  following  the  example.  Saxony  and 
Prussia  have  endeavoured  to  improve  their  wools,  by  import- 
ing into  those  cold  climates  rama  from  England,  Spain,  and 
jcven  from  Arabia.  Some  years  since  Catherine  the  Second, 
pmprcss  of  all  the  ^usuas,  to  attain  this  object,  granted  pecu- 
niary 
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tuATj  and  honorary  rewardi,  tbc  dUtributlon  <rf  wliich  ii  coo- 
fided  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petenfaurgh.  France, 
alto,  has  appropriated  immenie  >atni  of  money  for  tfac  pur* 
poie  of  natoraliziag,  in  that  climate,  the  iheep  of  Arabia  and 
India ;  and  yet  w«  Spaniards,  od  the  contrary>  wfao  formerly 
were  n  attentive  to  the  mfaicct  at  to  crou  our  afaeep  with  the 
English  breed*,  t^  wbicti  meana  ve  produced  the  fineit 
wools  in  Europe,  wools,  the  fioeueu  of  wbich  have  been  the 
envy  of  the  world,  we  only  act  coaUaiy  to  our  interest  in 
tfals  respect.  It  must  be  granted  that  the  rearing  of  ftocki 
only  affords  us  the  commercial  advantage  arising  from  the 
s^  of  wool,  while  other  nations  amelicvate  theirs  for  tlis 
purpose  of  improving  tbeii  manufactures.  True  it  is,  that 
ihey  purchase  our  wools  with  more' avidity  than  we  display  in 
the  tale  of  theml  for  the  purpose  of  retnraiag  them  to  us  in  a 
manufactured  state ;  and  thus  taking  from  Spun,  not  only  the 
price  of  Ibe  v<xA,  but  aloo  the  remaneratitxi  of  thdr  laanu- 
fecluiing  industry.  It  also  must  be  allowed,  that  the  vtdue  of 
such  industry,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Ustariz, 
amounts  to  four  tinocs  that  a£  the  raw  materials,  and  this  forms 

•  Some  wild  rams  hiTing  been  imported  ftOM  Africa  to  Cadia,  they 
were  purchased  by  tbe  uncle  of  CciIumelU,  who,  ai  he  informi  ui, 
by  mixing  ihem  wiih  his  ewn,  coniidenblj  improved  t)tc  ^reed.  The 
Hunt  o(  ihis  nen  breed  wete  again  cioaMd  with  the  ewet  of  Tueaturoi 
and  the  wool  of  ih^  Iambi  unitxd  in  thnr  fleeces  the  finenesa  of  itapls 
apparent  in  that  ot  tbe  ewes,  and  llie  beauty  of  coloui  admired  in  (be 
ram*.  The  excellence  of  Tarentum  wool,  to  which  probably  we  owe  the 
goodness  of  our  own,  is  described  in  Tairo,  IJb.  II.  cap.  s,  "  Plcnquc 
simibler  facienda  [he  ii  ipeakiag  of  the  uaveli  of  these  animals)  in  ovi- 
bns  pclliti),  qvx  pioplei  tann  bonititem,  ut  sunt  Tareotinie,  et  Attica, 
pellibuB  integuntvr,  ne  lana  in^uinetuTi  quoroinut  vel  iofici  lecie  poitit, 
vel  lavari,  et  pur|:ari." 

It  appears  (hat  the  tame  system  wai  again  adopted  in  the  reign  of  Al- 
phonsus  the  S.lc\eoth,  bgmportiag  in  ilecitdBeueU  EnglUhitetfklo  Spain. 
See  on  this  subject  the  Cento  of  Cibdad  Real,  Ep.  37.  P.  Sarmienis  con- 
jcctuied,  thai  the  fine-wooled  sheep  obtained  from  this  oircamat»nct 
tbc  name  of  iniiruiBr,  which  wasafceiwards  changed  into  Mtravt, 
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the  moat  lottmiMi  atrgmnent  to  pcnoa*  isimicfi  to  tba 
increase  of  sheep. 

Bnt  the  lociaty  cannot  wfler  Itatlf  to  .be  mi^ed  by  icaioat 
iDors  specious  dun  n^id.  What,  then,  ]f  it  wrong  tf  we  are 
unable  to  maniifecture  our  ewn  woob,  to  obtain  for.  tbem  k 
portion  of  foreign  industry;  a  measure  to  whkh our  untkil- 
foloess,  pov«Ttf ,  fx  inddence,  haa  obliged  us  to  have  recouree ) 
Wfaat,  when  we  wty  be  able,  when  we  may  be  willing  and 
desirous  to  be  industrioiM,  will  it  be  any  injiuy  to  poiseu 
■bundaoee,  and  a  good  matket  of  commoditiei  edaptod  for 
tbe  exercise  of  that  induatiy  ?  What!  if  at  qome  ^tui» 
period  wo  should  become  a  manufacturing  j>eop)e,  shonid  we 
Aot  owe  to  tbe  pfenty  and  excellence  of  our  wool  an  io&Utble 
pTefereot»,  which  would  render  tbe  present  trade  in  a  oertaia 
degree  precitiout,  and  place  foreign  industry  under  our  con- 
troul?  How  is  it  that  the  very  desire  of  gain  should  so 
fax  dwcure  our  si^bt  a>  to  tnduce  us  to  cwfound  good  upd 
•vil ! 

But  if  it  be  matter  of  Mtonidunent  on  one  side,  dut  these 
arguments  have  proved  insufficient  to  evince  the  growing  of 
wools  merits  the  protection  of  the  It^islature;  it  will  be  stilt 
more  so  on  tbe  other,  to  ^od  this  has  been  made  a  pretext  to 
defend  and  perpetuate  the  unjust  and  sbamefiii  privil«[es  of , 
the  Meiltt.  Extremes  should  be  equally  avoided  in  politics 
,and  in  morals.  Togrant  exclunive  privileges  to  one  branch  (rf* 
industry,  is  to  discourage  every  other;  for  it  lends  violently 
to  excite  the  energies  of  private  interest  towards  one  particu- 
lar object,  while  it  draws  its  attention  and  activity  from  all 
the  rest.  It  is  freely  acknowledged  that  the  growing  of  wodd 
isa  very  profitable  branch  of  industry  ;  but  that  of  com,  upon 
which  depends  the  preservation  of  the  state,  as  being  Uie  sub- 
sistence of  its  citizens,  is  more  essential.  If  privileges  ought 
to  be  granted  to  proprietors  of  sheep,  shoiild  not  a  preference 
be  given  to  the  owners  of  stationary  flocks,  which  tend  to 
enrich  and  improve  the  soil,  and  constitute  a  considerable 
stodiof  wealth  fnor^  intimately  connectecl  with  the  public 
goodi. 
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good?    But  kt  HI  eum'tBe  die  privilege*  oTthe  Meaa  accord<- 
tag  to  the  rules  of  locial  economy. 

The  menbera  of  *hii  corporate  body  have  by  artifice  ob- 
tained of  the  legidature  those  lavs,  wbich  prohibit  the  cul^' 
vating  lands  aoce  appropriated  to  pasturage-;  Hi>d  although 
ibe  migratory  flocfei  contribut*  less  than  others  to  fertilize 
the  bads,  and  aKMrd  a  smaller  quantity  of  meat  for  the  ge- 
neral consamptioa,  yet  the  want  of  manure  and  tbe  scarcity 
of  meat,  id%  adduced  as  arguments  in  favonr  of  ifais  prahibition  ■ 
To  these  laws  may  be  applied  every  tiling  already  advanced, 
lespectiog  the  Interdiction  of  inclosures;  both  violaie  and 
injure  property, not  pnly  ai  they  obRtract  the  proprietors  having 
the  fna  management  of  their  eatales,  but  also  as  they  prevent 
tbero  from  endeaTonring  to  procure  tbe  grsateat  possible  pro- 
duce from  their  lands. '  The  iustaot  ^ny  pn^rietor  wishes  10 
-  break  up  his  land,  it  is  evident  he  hopes  to  reap  more  advan- 
tage Aom  it  when  cultivated  than  in  a  state  of  pasture ;  a,tA 
tODsequently  those  lawi  which  restrain  bis  liberty  in  tbii 
ro^KKt,  «ie  as  qiposite  to  justice  as  they  are  to  the  general 
«im  off  mral  legislation ;  which  can  be  no  other  than  making 
landed  pr(^>erly  as  productive  as  its  capability  will  allow. 

Ol^ectiona  equally  strong  lie  against  the  privilege,  annexed 
to  possession,  whidi  is  not  only  injurtoas  to  property,  and 
fetters  the  liberty  of  the  proprietor,  but  also  deprives  htm  of 
the  right  to  choose  lus  own  tenants.  This  election  is  of  con- 
■ideratioQ.  Even  if  tbe  rent  remain  tbe  same,  the  lanxllord 
might  select  one  tenant  in  preferMiCe  to  another,  from  motives 
of  affection  <lr  friendship,  of  respect  or  gratitudes  aud  it  is  so 
much  tbe  more  requisite  that  the  laws  should  permit  him  to 
indulge  sncb  sentiments,  because  iu  a  state  of  Eociety  that 
line  of  conduct  is  the  best  which  calculates  its  interest  mote 
by  moral  than  physical  advantage.  To  deprive  proprietors, 
therefore,  of  the  privilege  of  choosing  iheir  tenants,  is  to  de^ 
prive  them  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  property. 
•  This  privation  is  contrary  to  justice  when  tbe  law  pieferi 
one  sbeep-ownei  to  another  j  it  becomes  still  more  so,  vhen 
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it'  oectiri  betmen  the  owner  of  a  flock  aod  th«  cnJtiTatnn  o( 
the  loU ;  and  it  is  so  in  the  highest  degree^  when  the  owner 
of  cattle  dispossesses  the  proprietor  or  occopier  of  huid. 
In  the  first  instance  it  prevents  an  extended  cultivation  of 
com,  by  subjecting  the  land  to  a  less  productire  and  less  va- 
loaUe  crop ;  in  the  last  it  drives  the  proprietor  of  a  farm  to 
the  sad  alternative,  cither  of  rearing  sheep,  contrary  to  his  in- 
clination, or  abandoning  the  cultivation  of  bis  own  lands,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  labour  and  indualry  wliich  had  been  applied 
to  bring  it  into  a  productive  slate. 

The  privilege  of  rating,  in  itself  so  unjust  and  contrary  both 
to  civil  economy  and  sound  policy,  becomes  still  more  so, 
united  with  the  numerous  other  claims  usurped  by  the  Mala. 
The  law  prohibiting  to  break  up  pasture  land,  the  only  pre- 
tence  of  which  is  to  preserve  a  superabundance  of  pasturage, 
ought  to  view  it  in  a  centemptible  light.  Ibe  privilege  an- 
nexed to  possession  tends  to  produce  a  similar  eitect  by  im- 
peding the  competition  of  those  who  might  bs  desirous  of 
leases;  a  competition  which  is  one  of  the  first  principles  in 
tlie  advance  of  rents.  What  can  be  said  for  this  rating,  if  it 
were  not  supposed  to  destroy  an  equilibriaiu  in  the  only 
instance,  where  the  privilege  annexed  to  posjession  not  taking 
place,  estates  would' find  their  level?  In  fact,  this  rating  is 
governed  by  pluvious- established  values,  and  not  according  to 
those  whidi  might  arise  Yrom  the  time  and  circumstances 
when  they  are  let. 

.  And  what  can  be  advanced  in  fevour  of  laws  which  have 
filed  the  price  of  grass,  the  same  as  it  obtained  a  century  ago  ? 
Whet  other  effi^ts  have  they  produced,  but  that  of  depre- 
ciating propeoij,  the  progressive  value  of  which  should  only 
be  estimated  and  established  according  to  the  comparative  price 
of  other  productions  of  the  soil  }  Why  should  th^  price  of 
grass  remLiin  stationary,  while  tiiat  of  wool  is  variable  ?  What ! 
when  the  unforeseen  changes  of  commerce"  have  greatly  en- 
hanced Ibe  price  of  wool,  is  it  not  cruelly  unjust  thus  to  fix 
the  price  of  grass  and  pasturage  J 
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^B  tame  {^lervaticuia  will  *pplj  to  the  talmUionr  whicli  one 
laws  have  ever  so  readily  granted  ig  despite  of  jiutice.  Thejr 
are  also  very  injurious  to  sgricuttiire,  because  ttiey  oppose  die 
commeiviai  branch  of  it,  obstruct  the  natural  variation  in 
pri(e,  9nd  consequently  the  just  value,  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  competition,  thatiliould  exist  between  the  con- 
tracting parlies.  If  the  uiterdicting  ofiiatbidrling,  the  aleagiM' 
tmeato^,  the  faietieatiit,  the  mnjtaros,  the  accurih,  the  rtmoit- 
trauce*,  and  many  other  such  barbarous  terras,  only  to  be  found 
'ifi  the  dictionary  of  the  Mesta,  and  which  imply  the  {oeatit 
diacovered  to  d^precuate  the  price  of  pasturage,  in  tavonr  of 
the  migratory  flocks  }  it  will  be  difficult  to  say,  whether  we 
ought  to  be  more  asloni.sbed  at  rbi;  l^ciTity  with  which  these 
absurd  privileges  were  obtained,  or  at  the  daring  tenacity  by 
which  they  bitve  been  maintained  fur  two  centuries,  ^nd  ars 
(till  obstinatflj  supported. 

The  sodety,  sir,  neyer  can  ac<^iiiesce  in  such  principles.— 
Even  the  very  exlsteijce  of  such  a  pastoral  assembly,  on  which 
these  privileges  have  b^en  conferred,  is  m  outrage  upoti  aS 
law  and  reason,  and  the  one  by  which  it  subsists  the  most 
prejudicial  of  all.  Were  it  not  (or  the  existence  of  such  a 
Jra/erni/i/,  which  combines  the  opulence  and  power  of  a  few; 
against  the  imbecility  and  wretchedness  of  the  many,  au4 
who  forpia  body  capable  of  resisting  the  representatives  of  the 
provin«s  and  even  of  the  whole  Dation,  who  for  two  ceiiturie* 
past  have  found  all  their  zeal  vainly  ejerted  in  fevoor  of  agri- 
culturists and  proprietors  of  stationary  cattle;  were  it  not  for 
such  a  fraternity,  how  could  privileges  so  unbounded  an4 
shameful  be  maintained  ?  How  could  they  dare  solmudy  to 
contend  before  the  courts  of  juiitics,  and  de]%nd  actions  noless 
subversive  of  your  authority  than  prejudicial  to  the  public  good, 
the  right  which  you  pos^s  of  abrogating  these  privileges,  and 
of  thua  putting;  an  end  to  the  dep<^ilaiion  of  a  frontier  pro, 
\ince,  t&  diminution  of  stationary  flocks,  the  neglect  of  cul' 
4Jvati,oni  iu  the  most  fertHe  part  of  (he  kingdom,  and  whst  i^ 
Iftill  morff  important,  the  attacks  wh'^h  arc  tnade  upon  botti 
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pQblic  and  individnal  property  ?  1>;igD,  str,  to  reflect  a  mdment 
«n  the  fonndatioH  of  die  Cabana  real,  which  had  no  other  aim 
than  to  place  the  cattle  of  the  whde  kingdom  "nnder  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Jaws  ;  and  uniting  the  mountaineers  into  a  bodjr, 
was  done  with  ib^  intention  of  secnring  this  advantage.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains  that  branch  off  from  the  Pyrenees, 
and  extend  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  who  during 
winter  are  obliged  to  repair  to  the  plains  in  quest  of  that 
I)asturage  and  shelter  for  the  cattle,  which  their  snow-clad 
lands  refuse,  perceived  the  necessity  of  a  strict  nnion  amongst 
themselves;  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  privileges,  but 
that  protection  which  the  laws  have  promised  to  grant  unto 
iH ;  which  the  rich  proprietors  of  the  lowland  flocks  had  bt- 
gnn  to  appropriate  to  their  own  exclusive  use.  Hence  it  ia 
that  our  agricultural  history  presents  us  with  two  separate 
bodies,  the  mountaineers  and  the  residents  in  the  vale,  always 
<^posed  to  each  other ;  and  the  laws  ever  protected  the  fint 
with  its  shield,  because  being  weakest,  it  stood  most  in  need  of 
support.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Mrsta,  and  its  pecoliar 
privileges,  about  the  year  15^6,  when  a  desire  of  participating 
in  the  same  advantages  induced  those  resident  in  the  vale  to 
form  a  coalition- with  their  rivals,  and  both,  by  a  solemn  agree- 
ment,  were  united  in  one  body.  This  unequal  alliance  was 
disastrous  to  the  mountaineers,  who  daily  grew  weaker  from 
that' period,  while  those  resident  in  t!ie  vale  incessantly  in- 
creased in  number  and  riches ;  and  it  was  still  more  fatal  to 
the  public  welfare.  For  by  combining  the  influence  and 
wealth  of  those  resident  in  the  vales,  with  the  number  and 
industry  of  the  mountaineers,  it  gave  birth  to  a  pastoral  cor- 
porationso  gigantic,  that,  by  forceof  sophisms  and  solicitations, 
it  contrived  not  only  to  monopolize  nearly  the  whole  herbage 
of  the  kingdom,  but  still  further  to  convert  the  fine  arable 
lands  into  open  pasture  :  thus  destroying  the  stationary  cattle,' 
and  aiming  a  mortal  blow  at  the  agricoliure  and  population 
of  the  country.  The  society  does  not  think  it  censurable  that 
the  law  should  have  authorised  and  protected  this  pastoral 
<,  Mcitty 
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■ociety  in  those  unbappf  times,  when  the  dtizens  were  obliged 
to  onite  tbeir  streogth  to  obtain  that  secuiitj,  which  thej 
would  have  in  vain  expected  from  the  imbecility  of  the  law>, 
when  tbe  league  of  the  weak  against  the  powerful  wai  only 
exercising  the  right  of  self-defence,  and  the  legal  sanction  of 
that  league  was  a  just  and  legitimate  act.  But  the  legislature 
having  prohibited  these  associations  as  injurious,  the  laws 
being  general,  partial  to  no  individual,  or  particular  class,  wtijr 
is  it  that  any  pan  of  the  state  should  refuse  to  submit  to  tbe 
salutary  r^ulation !  in  a  word,  the  public  indignation  and 
popular  clamour  having  been  excited  against  tho  detettabl* 
privities  of  the  Mesta,  why  is  this  compact  of  tbe  powerful 
against  the  weak  permitted  ? — a  compact  which  tends  to  con- 
fine that  protection  of  cattle  belonging  to  a  certain  class  of 
pn^rietors,  which  the  laws  should  extend  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

SufUcient  has  been  advanced,  sir,  and  the  subject  is  so  en- 
dentf  that  you  should  not  refuse  to  pronounce  a  prompt 
■entence  of  dissolution  upon  this  powerful  association,  annul 
its  abused  privileges,  abrogate  its  unjust  regulations,  and  sup- 
press its  oppressive  tribunals.  Then  would  disappear  for 
ever  that  convention  of  nobles  and  monks,  turned  shepherds, 
who  traffic  under  the  revered  sanction  of  political  magistracy. 
They  would  then  cease  to  terrify  our  ruined  agriculturists ; 
and  with  them  would  also  disappear  the  whole  host  of  Akaldn, 
enlrtgadors,  gaadrillien,  and  ac/tagueros*,  who  in  the  name  of 
the  convention  harass  and  plague  the  farmers  at  all  times  and 
in  every  place.  This  would  eventually  produce  subsistence 
for  stationary  cattle,  restore  liberty  to  agricolture,  to  property 
its  just  rights,  and  allow  reason  and  justice  to  exercise  their 
proper  offices. 

The  present  is  the  time  to  apply  a  remedy  to  tbe  disease ; 
and  the  society  would  violate  every  law  of  its  institution  if, 
it  did  not  inform  you,  sir,  the  healing  moment  is  arrived,  and 

*  Nimea  of  Che  judges,  and  other  officers,  which  the  Mesa  has  under 
iu  command,  by  virme  o[  is  exclusive  phrileges. 
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lliat  (be  (malleat  delay  would  be  as  opposite  to  jiutice,  as  it 
would  be  cDotrary  to  the  progress  of  agriculture.  Let  the 
migratoiy  flocks  enjoy  the  same  equitable  protection  as  tb» 
laws  afford  to  ever/  other  branch  of  productive  'mdustry ;  but 
let  private  interest  at  the  same  time  have  liberty  to  act,  and 
in  every  district,  in  every  period,  and  in  every  stale  of  things, 
to  etnbrace  such  objects  as  appear  to  offer  the  most  advantage^ 
Theu  every  thing  would  be  regulated  according  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  by  the  influence  of  that  utility  inseparable 
from  ft.  While  wools  sold  at  an  advanced  price,  grass  lands 
would  let  at  a  high  rent ;  and  the  proprietors  of  flocks  would 
find  herbage  without  any  other  inducement,  because  it  would 
pay  betler  to  graze  than  to  cultivate  the  lands.  If  on  the 
contrary  cullivalion  offered  greater  Jidvantages,  the  pastures 
would  be  broken  up,  pasturage  dimiDished,  and  with  it  tb» 
migrator)'  sheep  and  merino  wools  ;  but  cultivation,  stationary 
cattle,  and  the  population  of  the  country  would  increase.— 
This  increase  would  repay  with  usury  any  loss  arising  from 
the  former  diminution;  and  the  riches  of  individuals  also 
would  be  accompanied  by  public  wealth.  Fear  need  not  be 
entertained  about  the  quality  of  thj  wools.  Their  pre- 
sent good  staple,  and  the  demand  occasioned  by  the  inaeased 
industry  of  Spain,  joined  with  that  of  otber  countries,  would 
secure  its  continuance'.  This  view  is  founded  simply  upon 
the  private  interest  of  the  proprietors  j  for  in  case  the  scarcity 
of  pasturage  should  induce  agriculturists  to  raise  the  price  of 
herbage,  the  owners  of  floclts  would  consequently  sell  dieir 
wools  dearer.  Thus  would  be  establislied  between  the  rearing^ 
of  sheep  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  that  equilibrium,  which 
the  public  good  requires,  and  which  can  be  destroyed  only  by 
absurd  privileges  and  odious  laws. 

There  is  one  custom,  however,  which  the  society  thinks 
ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  recooamended  proscription,  if 
the  name  of  privilege  can  be  properly  applied  toanusageauie- 
Ttor,  not  only  to  the  existence  of  the  Metia,  but  to  that  of  the 
CabsnaTea},  and  even  agriculture  itself;  it  means  the  usage 
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Bf  Uie  Cmadat,  vithont  whidi  the  travelling  cattle  conU  not 
subsut.  The  periodical  migratioa  of  those  immeose  floda, 
which  i>  annoall}'  re[>eated  twice,  !□  spring  aad  autumn,  in 
■Qcb  a  vast  extent  of  countty  as  the  distance  between  Leon 
and  Estramadura,  requires  thai  the  pastoral  roads  should  be 
free  and  spacious  ;  and  the  necessity  for  this  would  be  greatec 
than  at  p^sent,  because  by  the  protecting  system  of  iodoturt 
here  recommended,  the  whole  country  would  be  fenced  in, 
esc^  the  high-roads,  bye-roads,  footpaths,  and  other  vrayt 
for  private  convenience.  The  society  is  anxious  lo  justify  this 
custom  while  dedding  on  the  question  so  warmly  contested 
both  by  the  partizans  and  the  adversaries  of  the  Mnta,  from 
the  acknowledged  necessity,  that  the  sheep  should  travel,  to 
preserve  the  fineness  of  iheii  wool.  Principle,  if  this  necessity 
exists,  would  not  sulTer  it  to  authorise  a  privilege  for  any  oaa- 
■ideration  of  private  interest,  lest  it  should  abrogate  prind^des, 
rendered  sacred  by  public  utility  j  and  the  conclusioQ  in  &voar 
of  the  Canadas,  drawn  from  the  opinion,  that  tbtshe^  ou^t  to 
travel  to  produce  fine  wool,' would  be  strictly  just  and  proper. 

A<  the  journeyings  of  the  flocks  were  indispensable  for  their 
preservation,  consequently  the  Canada*  were  legitimately  fbnn- 
ed;  in  this  imperious  necessity  originated  the  migratioa 
of  flocks,  and  to  this  system  Spain  is  indebted  for  the  fino 
staple  of  her  wools,  so  long  celebrated  through  Europe,  and 
for  the  lucrative  branch  of  trade  arising  from  this  article.  It 
has  been  further  ascertained,  that  the  lofly  mountains  of  Le<xi 
and  the  Asturias,  covered  with  snow  during  the  winter,  woidd 
in  that  chilling  season  be  incapable  of  affording  nourishment 
to  the  number  of  sheep,  which  during  summer  feed  upon  their 
abundant  herbage  i  nor  on  the  other  hand  could  the  fertile 
plains  of  Estramadura,  scorched  by  the  sun  in  summer,  Eup> 
port  the  numerous  flocks  which  depasture  them  in  winter. 
Were  these  flocks  to  continue  only  one  summer  in  Estrama- 
dura, or  one  winter  in  the  mountains  of  Babia,  scarcely  a 
■ingle  sheep  would  survive. 

The  variety  of  pasturage  gave  rise  lo  the  migration  of 
.    cattle. 
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cMle,  wbich  ^^uaUy  led  to  a  syitcm  not  with  a  view  of 
amelioratii^  the  fleece,  but  of  preservii^  and  increasing  the 
fticks,  Sabsequent  to  the  iovasioi]  of  the  eountr/  by  the 
Arabs,  the  Spaniards  retreated  to  those  mountainoas  diitricls, 
icltere,  at  the  present  day,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  'migrating 
flocti*  feed ;  tbere  they  transported  all  the  proper^  th^  had 
been  aUe  to  save  from  the  general  wreck.  Afterward,  when 
they  had  nearly  driven  the  Moors  from  the  plains,  they  sent 
their  flocks  to  depasture  thetn,  identifyiog  the  limits  of  their 
property  with  tbe  confines  of  the  empire.  The  divenity  of 
seasons  led  them  to  make  a  comparison  between  tbe  respective 
t^imatesof  each;  and  hence  arose  the  combination  of  winter 
and  summer  feeding,  and  probably  this  circumstance  directed 
tbe  roote  of  their  conquest ;  for  tbey  marched  i^pon  Estra- 
madura  previous  to  tl^eir  advandng  on  the  side  of  Guadar- 
rama.  After  this  fertile  province  had  been  annexed  to  the 
hingdom  of  Leon,  the  beat  and  aridity  of  the  newly  con- 
quered country  was  combined  with  the  coolness  and  moisture 
of  the  ori^nal  possessions  j  and  thus  the  migration  of  flocks 
vas  established  tietween  Babia  and  Estramadura,  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  and  of  ihe  plain  and  vales,  long 
before  the  re-tntrodoction  of  agriculture;  and  when  a  spirit 
of  cultivation  revived,  it  waa  obliged  to  respect  the  CaAadas, 
which  bad  been  fanned  during  its  slumber  and  inactivity. 

1*  c»)iiot,  therefore,  be  surprising  that  the  Spanish  legis- 
lation, contemporaneous  with  the  nugrating  system,  should 
bare  protected  the  Canadai;  or,  to  speak  more  distinctly,  sanc- 
tioned a  custom  which  nature  and  necessity  hud  combined  to 
esUbli^  }  and  thus  acted  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of 
the  most  enlightened  nations.  The  laws  of  Rome,  where  the 
'  migration  of  cattle  was  customary,  equally  protected  Caiadat. 
Cicero  observes,  this  public  servitude  in  Italy  went  under  the  - 
denomination  of  eal/es  pasionm  *.  Varro,  also,  reports,  tbat 
in  bis  time  the  sheep  of  Pouilla  travelled  in  the  summer  £ea-> 

•  "  Pio  Seitio,  luUcoi  calUs,  atque  pastoiam  ■ubuls." 
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^b,  even  as  fiir  at  Sunoium,  an  tmmeafe  dista&et,  ht  tbe 
purpoM  of  deputoring  the  mooDttioa  of  dut  coutiliy  *.  He 
also  zneDtiooa  Um  raigntioa  of  bona;  nd  atnim  i»  that  hU 
ovn  fiockt  wen  seat  evety  lommet  to  fee<l  OfMn  the  moan* 
tabu  of  Beat.  Thaa  it  s^iean  id  almoit  every  coflstij, 
private  interert  luu  known  faow  to  derive  ddmit^  fion 
the  divcni^  of  seaacnii.  and  dimaM )  and  die  Iain,  by  pro- 
tecting locfi  coodoc^  faaite  neoted  npoa  thit  eonilriDatioii  the 
\realtb  of  the  state. 

But  altbongh  other  twtioDt  have  beea  ac^ntitited  with  kii- 
(nrtory  BdkMm,  and  pnteoted  CbAufu  by  their  la«8>  Tct  none 
ever  fanned,  and  took  under  iti  imibediate  protectioD,  ao  ai- 
sodatton  of  ibepberds,  auembled  under  the  authority  of  pub- 
lie  [nagistra(e9>  to  <»mmit  hostilitlet  agaihit  colfivatioti  and 
stationaiy  cattle,  and  to  annihilate  both  by  excldsivfi  rigbtft 
and  enormous  privileges  ;  none  haS  authorised  a  pren^tive  of 
doubtful  origin,  pernicious  in  its  tendency,  oppresuve  in  itt 
exercise,  and  mjerioaa  to  the  rights  of  pn^r^j  none  haa 
eRablished  in  favour  of  the  syitenii  itinerant  eoimt,  whiobj 
armed  with  overwhelming  power,  appear  every  what  en]ib> 
log  the  impotent  with  sU  their  force>  but  never  taking  cog- 
nisance  of  the  crimes  committed  t^  tbe  rich ;  none  has  ever 
legitimated  such  an  assembly,  sanctioned  its  regulations, 
■od  allowed  its  i^resmtatives  to  oppoae  the  detenders  of  the 
people's  rights;  none— —but  enough  has  been  already  siidi 
Hie  society  has  pcnnted  ont  the  evil  j  it  rataaioa  for  yoD,  itrj 
lo  apply  the  remedy. 

Another  evil  stilt  more  i&vriterate,  and  more  fetal  to  llj^ 
interests  of  agriculture,  solicits  your  Immediate  attention. 
Hiere  would  not  appear  that  eagerness  of  becoming  members* 
oftheJIfettA^iftbelawii  while  they  encouraged  the  inaeaie 
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oftbe  flodubetongiogtoaRiDall  namberof  corponilions  and 
wealthy  indiTiduils,  did  not  at  the  satne  time  favour  the  acco- 
malation  of  wealth  in  that  aaiociatioii,  by  coatinnallj  alienating 
Jtrivate  kitenst  from  cnltiirattDg  the  stMl,  reaiing  stationary 
cattle,  andtaniiogthecapital  and  interest,  wluch  might  animate 
'  and  invigDiate  them,  tolessimpartantobjccta.  The  sode^,  con- 
vinced fiiom  the  dear  prind^ei  by  which  it  hai  been  directed 
in  ita  Goone;  wilt  patent  theconscqncncesofthii&tsl  par- 
tiality with  which  the  lawi  of  Spain  have  r^arded  pnqverty. 

It  it  imposiiUe  equitably  to  enconr^s  individual  interest, 

and  grant  it  perminion  to  acquire  landed  property*,  without 

fironring 

*  The  ptimai7  object  of  all  agniiinUwf  enacted,  or  ftofoiti  tmoaf 
ihe  RoiQuu,  mi  w  prevent  (his  aceonraUtion,  and  to  luueire  a  pariiU 
cqiulttr-  fUunnlui  9mptU  an  nwrni,  two  arpenu,  abmt  an  uie  and 
three  qaaitcitofkad,  to  ever;  citiieoiVanoI.  lo.  Aftn  iIm  cipnltion 
C7f  the  Unp,  the  allowable  qoantitr  >nt  extended  lo  tevtn  arpenb, 
about  *ix  acres.  Cqrius  Dentatni  woald  not  tiave  a  laigei  quantity ; 
contlamly  giving  a  rAimI  when  die  peoide  wuhed  to  confei  Eft)-  upoa 
him,  ai  the  remid  of  hii  diitiiq^tehed  vfctoriM.  Tet,  nbaeqneadj,  mono- 
poljrof  laDdmade  a  rapid  prc^reu.  In  ttw  rest  of  Rome  ass,  Udnius 
Stolocndeavmiredtorotrainitf  by  inigniog  ta  ever;  citiMn  wven  aiptnt^ 
of  land  from  the  republic,  and  ordKinioe  hj  law  that  im  one  thoold  pos- 
■eu  ftoptrty  t»  a  greater  extent  thm  five  hundred  aipents,  or  about  493 
Englhb  acret  of  land.  But  so  inveterate  and  &r-«pread  wa»  the  evil, 
that  Stole  himieir  <na  condemned  bf  ihU  vet;  law  for  having  granted  tA 
hie  wa  Bve  bundnd  at poitc,  while  he  retailed  an  e^ual  namber.  l^Bg 
after  Ihii  period  the  attempt!  to  put  ttdi  law  in  eiecutliin  occaiioned 
thote  lancBtable  leditiMu  and  ioturteetiont  in  which  the  GrMcbi  fell; 
and  when,  for  the  bit  time,  Rome  embrued  hei  handi  in  the  blood  of 
her  own  cidzent.  The  cooqueiU  and  the  piOKriptioni  of  SjUa,  toge. 
thcf  with  hit  extravagant  folly,  incKaied  the  evil,  and  placed  ft  beyond 
the  reach  of  remedy.  Unavailing  wai  all  the  zeal  of  the  tribune  Ser^ 
viliu  RoUni  to  put  in  ibtEc  the  agtaiian  law :  Cicero,  then  conanl,  de- 
clared ^'inr'K  iu  antagonist ;  (read  lui  diieoanes  upon  agrarian  law} 
although  among  other  admiaiions  he  acknowtedged,  that  teaiccly  two 
■hootand  proprlaton  eonid  be  fouitd  in  Roote,  notwithnanding  tbt  po- 
poIatkaof.Uiecity'ameunted  to  two  hundred  thounnd.  "Htm  eneiat 
cirititedao  nllUa  hamiaiun fui  rem  habcmu"  DeOSclii,Ub.II.3i. 
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^vouHng  the  accamdlatuni  of  richee  in  the  haodi  of  a  imall 
number,  and  legalizing  thtt  coDfequent  iooqaalitf  of  fortune, 
which  is  the  teeming  soorce  of  the  crimet  and  the  miiexiet 
ivhicfa  trouble  and  inf^  society. 

In  thii  view-  of  the  lubject  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
angmentation  of  wealth  is  a  real  eril ;  bat  fiirthef  than  it  ia  a 
necessary  evil,  it  will  find  in  ttaelf  an  efleetoal  remedy.  Wbe& 
all  as^red  after  riches,  the  ntturd  rionitadea  of  tiow  and 
cu'cnmitancea  would  occasion  them  to  pass  rapidly  fiibm  bn» 
hand  to  another ;  consequently  the  same  peraona  woold  DM  fa* 
able  to  accamnlate  a  very  large  portioQ,  nor  ntaia  dwt 
portion  fbragreat  length  of  time;  the  lame  infinence  whidik 
Insjured  this  aim  in  all  woold 'enooarage  lomef  and  bftrome 
w  obstacle  to  othenj  and  if  the  natural  progress  of  accomo* 
lating  wealth  did  not  place  all  upon  the  mm  level,  ricbea,  at 
least,  would  become  the  reward  «f  industry,  and  an  ot^aot  of 
regret  to  iadoleuce  and  inactirt^. 

'  And  further,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  an  eqaaliqr  of  ri^ila, 
inequality  in  fortune  would  produce  the  most  baoeficial 
cficcts.  It  is  this  equality  of  rights  which  places  the  dif- 
ftrent  classes  of  locie^  in  a  tedpiocal  state  of  dependence 
upon  each  other,  which  forms  between  them  a  firm  bohd  of 
union  ariang  trom  natural  interest;  and  which  ofien  substi- 
tutes  those  ia  narrow  circumstances  in  the  place  of  the  mora 
considerable' and  wealthy.    IndeM  it  is  tbc  motive  which 

The  testimonjr  of  Plin;  has  been  almdy  qnoted)  and  he  ftudiet  obMnres, 
ihit  «11  the  Undt  of  AFiica  in  the  time  oT  Neio  weit,  cselmiTelj,  la  the 
tumds  of  a  very  few  propricion ;  and  AnuniBimt  HaiccUimu  indneei  ns 
lo  infer,  that  ihii  abme  cnaliDued  to  incidw  till  the  cIom  of  tbc  ftmrth 
cenCiujr.  Such  m>  the  itate  of  Rome  when  the  titj  wm  tsken  by 
AUiic,  QibboD,  voL  V.  ch.  31.  What  cmcluiioQ  fcllom,  but  that  In 
the  pnigreu  of  tbe  buroan  mind  towaida  peifectioo,  It  fi  cuter  to  dmw 
off  lociety  from  a  primitive  good,  than  to  tecondle  a  chimeiical  e^nsU^' 
otfoituiKwith  the  establiahmcnt  of  pnipei^?  Snce,  tfaaefbie,  tbC  aC 
cumulatimi  of  it  in  the  same  tunds,  though  an  evil,  ii  a  Datanl  ntiOtf 
what  should  be  the  aim  of  the  lepslature  lo  Iticttase  the  inGOnVMlciW^  - 
ot  attempt  to  teduce  it  to  a  mcnnnufif 
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reiua  aad  eneotmges  iediWdual  mtemt,  bjr  ctmiinunlatii^ 
to  it  rancli  more  activity,  by  the  considentioa  that  all  luring 
•qnd  dnties,  each  maj  hope-  to  attain  the  cAject  of  bis  ambi- 
tion. 

lite  lam  traolcl  not  then  have  nm^t  hi  vain  to  accomplish 
die  end,  vhich  tKe  laveatigatioBS  el  this  mcietj  hare  had  in 
•view,  and  sA  its  refiecttom  made  opon  tiwse  Aioga,  wlrich 
bare  operated  at  drawbacki  upon  commerce,  and  the  oircn- 
Enfoa  of  boded  pmpatjf ;  which  bare  entailed  the  landf  hi 
perpettial  nteceanon  npon  certain  ftmUies  and  cOTpuntiow, 
f)r  ever  eidodhg  oOier  cttixens  from  the  aHgfatest  ht^of 
becoming  iharcn,  granted  Indefinite  permisBiMt  to  increase 
such  bndi,  and  at  A»  same  time  absdotel/  prohibited  their 
^mimi&m ;  andJhua  constttnted  an  endless  monepolf ,  an  in- 
eiea^g  abTss,  vbidi  en  long,  if  continued,  will  tngn^  (he 
weahb  of  the  Ungdom*.  SiuA  aie  the  eCiKrti  produced  by 
the  laws  wlucbfivonr  mort-nuin. 

What  astonishhig  tlnags  oooli  dib  sodetjr  la^  if  it  at- 
tiempted  to  describe  a&  Oe  eficta  produced  by  these  Iswi, 

■  An  ncellent  work,  "  Oa  Ae  KgUt  «f  On  Cnmm  mtr  PnfeH^  n 
USertimn,"  publisbed  in  t7e&i  bj  oor  leuned  colleague  the  Caonc  de 
Cunpomines,  spares  ui  Ibc  troulite  of  oukitig  quobtioBs  on  this  tub- 
ject.  He  piovn  by  nDmenms  trgumeiiw  and  mathorjAs,  the  joBtice'  of 
the  Itw  ha  praposn,  by  denoaHntiag;,  bva  a  mnltitDde  of  wimemei, 
wbo  hxve  seen  to  what  monatront  cxced  tbe  kccnmuUtion  of  Unded 

borate  tbii  ■teceuhj-,  we  w!D  copy  hert  the  tmiarkable  eipinDiiMu  by 
whidttbe  eamndlor  of  Oilids  cotnmenoei  bis  plea  (in  the  qoeMlon  of 
majmati  oi  primoEtnimiti}  printed  at  Madrid,  tad  entitled  *■  ^atoral 
Reason  in  fkvour  of  EMicii.''  Neniy  tbe  whok  land  of  Gtlteia,"  be.ob- 
serra,  ipeaking  direct  to  die  pointy  "  hath  been  alienated  fhm  Ac 
emni,  and  tppropiiated  to  coiporatttuu,  moaincrii)^  cbottbe*,  and  fri- 
tefiniie*;  andthe  twnaindetappottioned  out  iiatmg  manydufcea,  eailt, 
intiqultu  and  noble*  bclon{iii(  to  this  oi  ortier  provinces."  Thii  rrit 
ian  (BUdlltieilLon  tobeltBNntedbcGmMit  eaiita  in  a  province  iMcb 
inctodeta  tenth  part  of  the  wholB  population  in  Spain ;  andajadc 
nmxmj  bcfbimed  fron  this,  itf  ail  Ae  test. 
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«od  all  Uie  lelatuKiB  they  bear  to  social  otdor  1  But  tii*  «nd 
proposed  in  thU  memcur  neceaurilf  coafints  its  vmn  «ad 
refiecUons  tp  tfae  injur'tBi  they  do  to  agriculture. 

Tht  greatest  of  aQ  is  the  advancing  the  valpe  «f  landed, 
pmpwt^.  Lands,  like  other  oommercialartioleSiTaqr' in  |wtaa 
as  they  are  scu-ce  or  plenty)  they  becoms  dear  wbn  th» 
quanti^  IB  the  noifcct  is  small,  and  cheap  vhMitis.0«lt. 
Tb»  among  the  caaH  of  attires,  which  ctreul«t« «  foni* 
roerce,  land  will  form,  in  all  cases,  the  first  pnaotpfai  oC  thafar 
value,  and  wUl  itself  bo  higbestt  as  ^  gaofnd  tbii  laiai  'jot 
property  is  preferred  to  aU  others. 

The  price  of  lands  in  Spain  is  vaorUtInt,  «wId(  to  At 
■mall  qoantitj  that  is  to  be  purchased  j  and  AIt.acarciljr«f 
disposable  estates  prindpaUy  imses  fircm  the  imaefise  ^inn- 
titjr  of  lands  in  a  slate  of  mntomaini  this  is  a  firtt  so  elcw, 
that  it  does  not  require  pfoof,  TheevilieaGkoowledcMli  it 
lemains  <mly  to  afaaw  its  disastrous  cfiects  appn  i^ncnton^ 
that  you,  sir,  may  remove  them. 

What  these  effects  are  may  easily  bo  known  by  simply  ooib* 
paring  the  advantages  which  arise  irooi  a  fecility  w  aoiyiiriag 
landed  property)  and  the  diiadnudages  resulting  fieen  pQr> 
chasing  with  diffical^.  If  «  fiOD^Nuiam  be  made  reipectiiif 
the  agriculture  t£  diffiuent  distrietSj  or  ctnaUitef,  whesa  A* 
price  of  land  is  low,  modcisiej  or  fey  iig^,  there  will  need 
■o  other  precrf*  of  ^  assertion.     - 

The  United  States  of  Amenca  ue  aa  instaacs  of  the  Scat 
case*}  cense^KstlytbeciviiaiDfthanchii  theittfiattfftf 


*Iiia  foreign  jnuitial  of  WS3t  inwbich  iipVenan  account  of  4rLciil- 
mral  igtprovemniii  in  OieUniRdStMcfiUbttittd,  that  from  ttieinenA 
of  Aufnit  I7SD.  SB  atfteabti  tiw,  the  Amtkut  Ofamt  toCin 
biricli,  oibu^uca,  of  flour  uti  bitcolt;  !,13S,4Sa  butbdi  of  wheu; 
ai,7M  otiaiityj  a.imilS;  Indian  *e»i  iff,e«  Wskiit  iHsMBlLr- 
ksfr  com ;  M,Tss  of  dtmuiioa  cwl  Fnacb  beaaa ;  fst*  kopkcats  «rf 
potsKMi  iooj4St»c*o(ricci  ll8,Me«f  niiasc^bcsUMnnaiUtan 
fcuJhete  «f  «n  uMd  in  lhediitlBsi«*,saA]«t  aMpepaWsaaf  *M 
irpubGc  did  Boi  ihsn  cicccd  4>ooo,oh  of  lAbakitaniS. 
M3 
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lereoce,  eiD|407ed  in  cdtintiOD.  A  port  u  af^ropriated  U 
tke  pnrdme  of  tbe  Itod,  another  to  itock,  iodaae,  and  ^ant 
itj  and  aooQm  in  otaUUbing  a  culture  bett  calculated  to 
nindar  it  f»odaetiTe.  Hi«  leaidt  hai  ]itea,  agriculture  in  that 
eoantry  bu  mad*  snclt  an  amasing  pri^MM,  that  it  would 
bare  baan  tnendiUe,  bad  it  not  been  dencnstrated  bj  tbe  po* 
pokdoa  having  beeo  dogUed  in  the  ceone  of  a  ftw  yean,  and 
tbe  immmati  qoaatitiee  of  gwn  and  paa  it  bat  atported  to 


Bat,  enliwve  of  tbia  tattatxiiaarj  low  ptioe,  Ae  conw 
^iienee  of  accidental  and  ooatakle  drtuiwlincea,  wherever  a 

'  Am  cirtmlaton  of  Jaadad  propertj  exitti,  which  tenda  to  fix 
flieprioeoflndt  agrieoltme  most  proaper. 

Tba  coaiiderMlati  bueparafato  ftem  gwat  landed  property, 
Am  itato  ef  dependence  in  which  a^  odter  kind  <tf  praprieton 

'cmparativdj  are,  tbeaccnrityofniGbpropertf,  tbeeaiewitfa 
^licb  its  prodoco  is  enjojed,  and  tbeftdlit^oftianHnitting 
it  to  poaterity,  wiQ  ever  render  it  tbe  primary  oliiect  of  haman 
iimbi'tian.  The  witkea  and  the  aavingi  of  all  tend  toward 
Ail  pcfntf  and  whett  laws  do  not  appose  tbe  nitural  impols^ 
it  becoowf  a  most  poweifiil  eoeaQragenieDt  of  cnltivation. 
Zn^and,  where  the  prioe  e§  tnoA  is  Mt  low,  but  modente, 
and  where  notwitbitando^  ^icoltore  floorisIiM}  aSbnb 
an  example  in  pnofofdnsaisCTtioB. 

Bat  this  tendency  has  natural  limits  in  tlie  deameu  of 
laods)  for  a  diminntion  oifnAvee  bnng  tbe  cooseqoeDce  of 
mA  daamawj  thwr  auqniutioo  will  become  loss  an  rtgect  oi 
anxious  desire.  When  tbe  capital  employed  on  estates  pro- 
dncea  a  large  inteint,  the  pofdiase  gf  lands  will  be  a  good 
apecnlati^:  and  thus  in  North  America,  when  they  bring  in  a 
modente  nrauM,  k  k  atiU  as  wise  and  certain  a  specnlatlm 

*  !%«  iov  prise  of  bad  patnnUr  opcmt^t  npoa  that  uf  its  pmdnc- 
tiow,  and  ^wcs  so  sciiriiy  to  eottaaace,  which  conveys  ttem  in  ndt 
taan  to  tbe  inoil  iBtttnt  cotutiici.  IT  it  weic  dm  ao,  how  conld  rica 
bno^  fcooi  Pfailsiklphit  be  soU  (Aespei  sttSonsiaatiiM;^  tbtawlutt 
ii  exported  ftan  Itsty  or  Etypt? 
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u  it  is  in  EB^ad :  indeed,  when  the  return  ia  >t  the  lowut 
pouibje  rafawnam,  dtber  penons  do  not  purdtaie  lands,  or, 
if  ibey  do,  it  caA  onljr  be  from  a  motive  of  pride  or  vasi^, 
whicb  ii,  at  pieient,  prtciatly  the  oie  in  Spain. 
'  If  it  it  donnhle  to  know  what  efiecta  are  lUtelf  to  rewdt  iron 
SQcb  aitateof  tfaii^  it  mast  ioiqiediatdjr  be  leai,  thatc^- 
tal  direrted  irom  estates  will  be  em^^red  in  reanug  cattle, 
in  trade,  mann&ctwes,  ot  some  other  luciadve  coBctni.  3. 
No  peram  would  tell  his  estate  but  from  naceuity,  not  baring 
any  probability  of  acquiring  another.  3.  Nooe  would  bay 
unless  to  secure  a  part  of  his  fortune,  having  do  other  motive 
to  induce  lum  to  porchaae,  than  that  what  costs  much  will  re> 
turn  but  little.  4.  Fnrcbasen,  who  did  not  aim  to  enricb 
themtelvca  by  beooming  proprieton,  would  not  improve  the 
estates  they  have  acquired,  for  the  dearer  they  bought,  the  less 
money  they  would  have  remaining  for  the  amelioiation  of  the 
soil :  bendet  they  would  rather  purchase  more  lauds  than 
improve  what  tb^  alieady  possessed,  5.  A^r  the  desire  of 
accnmtilating  lai^  domains,  fallows  that  of  rendering  them 
unalienablej  fi>r  liothing  approximates  so  near  the'wish  of 
securing  proper^,  at  that  of  eatailing  it  to  potleri^.  6. 
With  the  (^ulsnce  of  mortmain  carporationa ,  and  familiM, 
increases  the  guaotity  of  lands  in  mortmain ;  for  the  £rst  ac< 
qWBLOureas  tlieir  means  of  acquirit^  multiply;  and  unable 
ever  to  aliefiale  what  thay  nnce  purchased,  the  pn^jression  of 
tfanr  wealtb  must  be  mdefinile.  7.  Mortmain  must,  at 
length,  ceue  hy  purdiaung  all  saleable  estates,  both  la^  and 
unaS:  ofthefint,  became  none  but  such  opulent  £uiUUeB 
and  corporatkos  can  purchase  is  those  cases,  and  of  the  second, 
becaose  the  Dumber  of  those  able  to  purcbaae,  btini^  con- 
siderable, rttden  the  price  enormous.  Such .  are  the  causes 
which  have  placed  in  a  ftw  bfludt  the  gn^atcr  part  of  the 
estate*  in  Spain. 

Under  such  cimunstfmocs,  what  must  be  4i*  state  of  agri- 
culture?    The  first  bad  -  consequence  ivtnlting  from   thii 
qrstem,  is  the  toauog  a  ttnure  sepaifite  fioio  praparty,  ftr  it 
VA  if 
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U  JmfcmStAm  lud  gnat  ^oprieton  AoaiA  eoItiratB  theif 
Htatn}  BOd,  if  it  w«n,  tbey  would  not  be  dupoMd;  andflren 
if  tkcy  did  cnltivite  tbem,  it  i^oold  |m  bqt  a  rsrf  aapitv 
JQctivA  cultom.  If,  fipm  necsnity  or  eaprica.  Rich  penom 
wan  indaced  to  eiyp^  in  the  cnltintioii  of  part  af  their 
docBBins'j  in  thow  initaocea  bb  iiqmenw  bat  fex^  and  ill< 
^Bsdacted  cnltqrB  would  be  tbs  cotuaqosQce;  emiiip]ee  of 
wdiich  bet  are  funiisfaed  by  aeveral  very  large  hiwa,  inj 
aSve-ptantations,  in  Aodahuia.  Then  are  coltivatod  by  lordi 
«t  eonventiul  bodies,  wbo  pteAt  pleamre  to  profit,  like  tbon 
flpnluit  JttHimu  whom  Ctdomella  jtutly  rq»oaebed,  when  he 
charged  thesa  with  sabsUtuttng  for  amble  and  ssafol  ficMf^ 
putores  fer  rearing  fine  honei,  oni4Bieota]  plantatiops,  plea- 
■ufe  garden!  and  fiih-pondi,  artificial  feantaiiu  and  caicadei} 
ia  a  word,  all  the  eztranganciei  of  nir4  hunryi  to  the  la- 
b<Am  of  iist&ii  hiubandry. 

Wbea  proprietors  give  thetnielves  ap  to  jixhdeace,  and 
live  npM)  the  rent  of  their  otates,  a))  their  i&dwtry  tnc)  attralioq 
will  b0  tnmed  to  the  advancement  of  tbrir  rentali,  tai  lhi»» 
.  Ihey  will  raiie,  s$  the  case  has  been  among  ns^  to  ibe  highett 
pouiUe  rate.  In  ni^  a  state  of  things  agricokan!  presents 
BO  alhiriog  ai}v«Dtage9,  capij^  is  taken  not  oalj  from  property, 
bat  from  the  fnUtivatien  of  the  lands,  which  are  conumtted 
into  feeble  and  indigent  hands,  who  still  become  poorer 
snd  more  impotent ;  lor  it  b  clearly  demonstitUe,  Aat  land 
is  only  rendered  prpdnctive  by  the  adnntagea  aflbrded  to  ths 
cnltirator;  what  then  cane  frraaer  expect  to  do  who  possesses 
no  other  im^ament  or  strength  fer  agricnttnra)  operation* 
(ban  ISt  spad«  and  his  own  arm  ?  In  a  word,  even  rich  pro- 
prieton  Aenueives,  instead  of  employing  Ihnr  capitals  to  tl>e 
smelination  and  improvement  of  their  jandi^  devote  it  to  . 
other  otgecti,  as  ji  the  esse  of  so  many  great  lords  and  cob> 
ventosl  lodatiei  who  possess  imrosnse  flocks,  while,  ib^inffisr 
tiie  vast  dranaina  to  remtin  nnindoaed,  widraot  busbaadmenj 
and  desdtnte  of  aB  At  means  reqnisite  foe  profitrtle  cultnre, 
-  71us&  sir,  are  not  the  nu^Egerated.  anertioos  of  a  nua- 
gnidcd 
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goided  led  for  the  ynii&e  wdfiin ;  Aqr  are  giievous  tsalitiei, 
pf  which  yoa  will  bs  inittotly  coaviooed  by  only  casting  a 
coop  d'oeil  over  the  itate  of  ont  proviDcei.  Ii  there  onie  la 
which  the  greater  and  beit  portion  of  tho  \aad  ii  not  under 
mortnuin  teoare  i  where  the  ptice  of  estates  ii  not  bo  great 
diat  the  tenant  scarcely  can  derive  a  profit  of  one  and  a  faal£ 
per  cant. ;  where  the  rent  of  land  is  not  advanced  to  a  scaa- 
^lous  height ;  where  estates  are  not  iinincioied,  t'n inhabited, 
devoid  of  wood,  deprived  of  the  benefit*  of  irrigation,  and 
aveiyiaeaMofamelioiatioa;  wbere  cultare  is  not  left  to  ^> 
nonet  and  indigent  &ra)en  t  where,  in  a  word,  money  re> 
filled  to  agricohure,  has  not  been  employed  in  other  onder- 
takings  ? 

Some  provinces,  doubtless,  m^y  be  mentioned,  where,  froai 
the  fertility  of  the  nil,  the  mildnesa  of  tl^e  climate,  the  &. 
cility  of  irrigation,  and  the  a&wwried  assiduity  of  the  inha> 
bitants,  agriculture  has  flourished,  dotwi^tanding  the  pow^ 
erfiil  and  pernicious  inSnence  of  this  desolating  system;  bat 
'  these  very  provinces  affiird  tfae  most  inefrsgable' demonstra- 
tion of  the  fatal  conieqiietices  resulting  from  mortmain  tenure. 
Take,  for  eaampie,  Castile,  which  still  preserves  its  ancient 
denomination,  the  granary  of  Spain. 

Thia  [oov^cc  was  fonneriy  the  focus  of  our  national  trade 
aad  wealth.  When  tfat:  Moors,  possessed  of  Granada,  injured 
the  oavi^tioD  aid  trade  on  th«  cqasts  of  Andalusia,  and 
harassed  those  bdonging  totbe  Aiagodesoj  tito  oavi^tionof 
the  Cattilians,  v^^ch  ntlended  along  the  northern  coast 
fintn  the  frontiers  of  France  lo  Aote  of  Portugal,  diverted  the 
coounwcial  energies  and  intercoorse  towards  die  interior  of 
Castile,  and  ^e  cities  of  this  province  wne  speedily  filled 
with  ^ctories  and  counting-faouves.  llie  recapture  of  Gra- 
nada, the  mioD  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  the  discovery  of 
America,  pro^giously  extended  the  commercial  relations  ef 
Spain  i  national  wealth  and  procpoi^  rapidly  increased,  and 
money,  till  then  confined  to  dte  markets  of  Caatile,  expanded  its 
iofloenae  ^iroi^h  icnote  oooottiea,  difiiisiog  every  where 
affluence 
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affluence  and  ease.  Ever^  thing  then  tended  lajUly  to  sd* 
vance,  except  agricultore ;  at  least  the  progiesi  of  thii  was  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  artSj  of  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
vhicb  totA  a  Mating  flight.  But  while  the  trealth  and  popa< 
laticm  of  the  cities  were  tbas  nindl^  increasing  to  an  astonidi- 
ing  height,  the  depopulation  of  the  villages  and  the  neglect  of 
cultivation  quickly  discovered,  bow  unstable  were  the  fbuhd>- 
tiixis  of  this  ephemeral  pretpetity. 

Tbe  cause  of  this  singular  i^ienomenon  may  be  traced  to  the 
l^stem  of  mortmain.  Nearly  the  whole  landed'  property  of 
Castile  at  diat  period  belonged  either  to  tbe  chnrcb  or  other 
idigious  fomidations,  whose  wealth,  at  the  commencement 
small,  had  been  augmented  beyond  all  reasonable  proportion ; 
in  Castile  the  most  ancient  and  most  powerful  majorats,  or 
primogenitores,  were  formed  with  the  estates  of  nci  mat  (th* 
great  oC  that  time).  Greater  part  of  the  grants  of  king 
Henry,  graciat  HatriqueHoi,  proceeded  from  Castile,  a»4  were  . 
antailed  in  perpetuity  by  the  very  laws  which  ought  to  have 
guarded  them  by  restnctive  limits.  Perpewal  entails  were  as 
fireqne&t  at  that  time  as  they  were  considerable  in  Castile^ 
tiecaose  tbey  afforded  a  facility  of  conveyitag  proper^  to  th* 
prejudice  of  the  younger  branches  of  families  in  ftvour  of  the 
elder ;  and  the  cruel  law,  denaminatedyi?ro,  which  antborised 
an  unequal  partition  of  pr<^>er1y  among  children,  was  most  in- 
jorious  in  those  instances,  where  there  ^stedtbemost  wealth. 
The  very  c^nleoce  of  Castile  opened  a  wide  door  for  the  ad- 
mtsuon  rf  mortmain,  by  tbe  estaUishinent  of  new  monasteries, 
cdleges,  boapilals,  fisiemitieii  advowsooa,  vicarial  endow- 
ments, massea,  anniversaries^  end  a  variety  of  oUier  chsunwls, 
thnmgh  which  flowed  into  the  >  treasury  of  mcHtmain  the 
wealth  of  the  dying,  who  oviDced  tbe  most  lavish  prodigality, 
influenced  by  the  impulse  of  p'tety,  tbe  advice  of  supersdtioa, 
or  retnorse  of  consdcncefor  prior  avidity.  How^hen  is  it 
possible  sufficient  limd  should  renaain  in  this  province  £res 
from  the  galling  yoke  of  inortmain,  to  afibrd  opportnnilies  for 
nnploying  its  wealth  and  industi^*  i    Aad  how  caa  th^  em? 

ploy 
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^aj  their  capitiJl  fcr  tfaa  advinoHnMit  and  encourgement  of 
^ricultnn,  who  idopt  lo  nany  difGncot  metliDdi  of  burying 
tbnr  |»ni|i«l>  ia  th«  trcamrie*  oFittdolaDce  > 

Tbe  glorj  of  Cutile  wm  at  lei^A-  edlpacd.  Commerce, 
-whidi  fint  viiited  the  parte  of  tbe  eait  and  the  soath,  at  length 
took  up  her  midace  at  Seville,  ^tttracted  to  her  the  wealth  of 
Castile,  mined  in  manofretore*,  depopulated  *  villagea,  and 
heaped  deioladoB  and  miaeiy  upon  the  whole  cout^try.  Had 
tUi  pTorioce,  ^t  the  epoch  of  its  proipertty,  establiihed  a  flou- 
liihing  and  improvipg  culture,  that  would  have  continued  tha 
rdgn  of  plenty,  plenty  would  have  nursed  Industry,  inilustiy 
would  have  aupported  comnwrce,  and,  notwithatanding  the 
'removal  of  the  porti,  richet  would  have  coutinued  to  flow, 
at  least  for  a  long  time,  through  their  accustomed  channels. 
But  agriculture  ouce  dcitroyed,  every  thing  in  Castile  fell 
^ith  the  fiuil  fouodstioiu  of  iti  precarious  prosperity.  What 
vettiges  of  it>  former  spleodouT  reniaiu,  save  the  skeletons  of 
ita  numerous  cities  and  towns,  one*  well  peopled,  filled  with 
jnanniactupen  and  factories,  warehouaei  and  shops,  where  at 
present  nothing  i>  visible  but  churchef,  conventSi  and  hos- 
pitals, thathave  survived  the  devastations  of  which  they  had 
been  tbe  auperinduciog  cause  ? 

If  the  commerce  and  industry  of  other  provinces  gained  by 
tbe  revcdutiqn,  which  caused  the  loss  to  Castile,  their  agri- 
cultuie,  contaminated  with  the  same  infection,  has  shared  a 

■  An  idta  in*]'  be  fbrracd  of  4)c  pioptti  made  in  dtpopulilioa  froia 
tbe  obKtntkai*  at  Minriqoa,  qnoied  br  Cvnpooutaa,  ±at  in  the  fifiy 
^  pMndin^  fait  titc  mocasicriei  Uid  btfU  utbled,  numcnnu  bmilies  hid 
emignued,  iheprimslnduiCmKd,  and  the  number  of  monkiandnmn 
woe  inattipliei  Ua&tlfiu  ttttcd  the  diminution  of  the  populition  at 
seven  IkMslHorigiailiUKnbei;  mod  biieSyotMcives  the  citj  of  Bntgos, 
wbich  eopt|Uit4  70P0  bndlics,  bad  no  moie  thaaaoo-  The  sooo  in 
I^on  weie  ndnoed  lo  soo,  an^  many  villa^ci  were  completctj  deserted- 
He  adds  that  thete  onlyienialnfd  TaUadplld,  which  was  mpported  ^j  the 
ehanectr  ( Salamanca  by  its  univenity ;  and  Segovia  by  iu  manufsctuie  et 
cloth.  Manriqua  wrote  in  the  yen  1034 ;  and  from  that  period,  to  tha 
^  of  IN  ssvtnteeuth  centut]',  popuUlioo  cmtinu^d  lo  decmse. 
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■knilar  hte.    Suflte*  todto-aisn  «»in|il«,  die  laodi  ia 

AndahisM,  the  ceobo  of  Americaii  GaBnuarcet,  &r  the  spocek 
of  two  centuries.  Can  Mmk  te  Araad  iir  ^t  province  a  «m|^ 
rural  esUblisIimeat  vfaicli  iiidicQtea  tbe  etafioifaxat  of  eajvUl 
in  agriouJtuTBl  iinprovcBKBt  i  Not  an  acre  oC  demd  bnd, 
Botacaoal  ftr  (be  ptapOK  of  QBTigaCian  K-irrigatibo,  vat  any 
kind  of  mscbioo,  ta  ^ecies  of  ameUoralim,  tuv  a  uag^  ms- 
nnment  that  tenth  to  riww  where  wnldi  eseru  Its  eaergiei 
or  ioflocnce  in  &TO«r  of  cultivation.  Such  a  spirit  of  enter- 
priie  13  only  diwovoisUo  in  coontries  where  property  has  * 
free  circulation,  where  it  holds  out  advantages  to  tbe  occupier^ 
wher:  it  passes  &oni  thp  hands  of  the  poor  and  incapacitated  t» 
tbe  rich  and  indoslrioos  cultivators ;  and  not  in  those  where 
estates  are  unalienably  attached  to  familiDa  mioed  bj  loxurf, 
or  to  perpetual  corporations,  which,  from  the  very  permsDen^ 
of  their  nature,  are  r^ugnant  to 'a  s{nrit  of  activity,  and  by 
their  of^ressive  wdght,  cmah  down  all  pn^taUe  industry. 

Ibis  wretched  ata)e  of  i^icultore  cannot  be  attriboted  to 
the  climate  in  any  of  our  provinces.  Cultivation  in  Bedca, 
under  the  Bomans,  was  in  the  most  fiouriihiog  stale.  Tbis 
fact  i>  attested  by  Cdamdla,  the  principal  writer  oh 
rural  economy  among  the  Latins,  and  who  was  himsdf  a  na- 
tive of  this  country.  It  did  not  decline  under  the  Arabic 
dynasty,  notwithstanding  tbe  government  was  despotic }  but  in 
those  perioch  nwrtmaio  tepures  were  tanJEDowi),  and  tbe  on* 
roerous  other  tr^mmela,  which  in  the  present  period  put  re- 
straint upon  property  and  obstruct  tbe  fteedom  of  cnltivation. 
Ever  since  the  ne-conquest  of  tb^e  provinces  by  the  Spaniards, 
instead  of  agriculture  advaijcing  it  has  been  op  the  decline: 
the  raising  of  oil  and  wheat'  has  conuderably  diminished;  the 
sale  offigs  and  silk,  in  whidi  the  Mabometaos  carried  en  snch 
an  extensive  and  profitable  trade,  is  neariy  reduced  to  nothii^. 
But  why  say  more ;  the  system  of  irrigation,  practised  so  snc- 
cessfuUy  in  Granada^  Muicia,  Valencia,  the  only  parts  where 
ifs  beneficial  effects  are  at  present  experienced,  wat  it  not  ior 
troduced  and  established  by  tbe  industry  of  tbe  Moora } 

Let 
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Let  then  tbe  infamoiu  bondt  which  eti^vii  tfie  ipiiit  of 
culture  instantl/  bo  bnnt  nundtr.  The  locietf  U  perftctly 
awort  with  what  coodoD  and  reipect  it  ihotild  jive  its  opinioa 
upon  tbe  inbject  o(  mortroain.  The  jaallenability  of  estate* 
MaagiBg  to  ecdeiiastkal  and  civil  corporatioVw  tne  con- 
nected with  motives  so  revered,  and  views  to  respectable,  tint 
it  would  be  nnpardtmable  not  to  td:e  theoi  into  constderatieii; 
bnt  having  been  elicited  byyaa  to  discover  and  propose  the  best 
means  of  reviving  tbe  spirit  of  agriculture,  the  society  eonid 
Sot  betray  your  eoefidence,  ftam  ■  mistaken  regard  for  absurd 
prejudices,  by  not  BiakEDg  the  propsr  J^lieation  of  Itsprin* 
eiplec. 

Ecxlttiastical  Estata  in  MortTnain. 

Xcclesiasticat  mwtnaata  ti  n&IeH  cofitrary  to  the  prindplea 
cfCastilian  legislation  tfaan  it  b  to  political  economy.  ItwM 
X  venerable  mastim  of  antiquity  among  us,  that  neither 
dinrches  nor  convents  should  possess  any  estates  as  their 
own;  and  in  the  spirit  of  this  maxim  the  acquisition  of  sncti 
hind  of  prt^terty  was  prohibited  by  a  fundamental  statute. 
Iliis  law  solemnly  promulgated  Id  tbe  kingdom  rf  Leon  by 
the  cornet*  of  Beneventa,  and  in  that  of  Castile  by  those  of 
Noxata,  extended  its  influence  to  Toledo,  Jaen,  Cordova,  Mur* 
cia,  and  Seville,  by  virtue  of  privileges  granted  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  rcpeo[ding  the  dties,  after  they  were  retaken  ftoai  the 
OKtay.  Not  a  single  code  of  Castile  but  wtat  sanctions  this  law ; 
witness  the  pnmitive/Kero*  (rights)  of  Leon  and  Sepulveda, 
those  «f  the  fidalgnos,  mfvero  tiejo,  of  Castile,  tbe  decreeof 
Alcala,  and  even  Ibefventojal,  although  contemporaneous  with 
the  partidat,  which,  instead  of  adopdng  and  sanctioniog  this 

*  These  were  the  andent  provincul  parliammU,  which  patseMcd  mOie 

.   craiiMTe  privilege*  than  the  national  lepiaentation  of  £ilgluid|   bat 

dieir  power  hu  loDgbeen  ■bcdlihed;  and  though  theji  hive  occasional!  j 

sue,  yet  tbdi  deUbeiatiocu  ban  been  undet  the  monarch')  conttonl,  and 

H  OKT'tuled  by  raysl  pteiogatiTt.— T. 
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nualtn,  and  nui&cnitu  othen  refpecting  the  right!  and  ^a^ 
c^ineof  the  Spaaiah  ekqrdi/  the^  atrictly.  copied  the  deci-^ 
■ioDB  ef  th^  trsrtsmoDtaiM^  institatei  diguted  b^  Gntian  '^  ^ 
Tfae  di&tent  monicipa)  codes  respectively  pmnalgated  tliis 
prohitntion  la  their  several  circles ;  amtxig  others  tboae  of 
Ahrcoo,  Consaegraj  Clients,  Cacera,  Badiyoz,  Baesa/  Car- 
tnoaSi  Safaagon,  Zamota,  and  many  more,  whtdi  were  al- 
BKWt  wholly  approved  and  conSnned  by  Ferdmand  the  Kousj 
or  the  enlightened  polity  of  his  son  and  socAessor. 

CovetmsnesB  at  lengdi  rcaiorBd  this  barrier  whidi  poJtcy 
bad  set  1^,  not  from  any  cBslike  to  the  dmreii<  bat  tu  finronr 
«f  the  state )  not  to  prevent  the  clergy  being  eoridhed,  bat  to 
prevent  the  peo[do  from  impoverishing  tfaetnaelrel  by  profiiso' 
donations  3Bd4ayiihbeqaaatB.  Fnwi  tbb  tenth  to  the  lbur-> 
teenth  century,  both  the  kings  and  partiamenn  earnestly  en- 
desvoored  to  preserve  this  fiBote  against  tite  eaeroachinent?  of 
blind  devotion ;  yet,  after  that  pwiodi  in  the  lobseqnent  and 
violent  commotioBS  which  convulsed  tbe  state,  this  protecting 
barrier  was  removed.  The  goreronwat.  however,  in  the 
mMst  of  imbecility,  made  repeated  efiorto  fer  its  re-asteblish- 
menL  King  John  the  Second  taxed  poswadeos  in  mortmaiD 
at  a  fifth  part  of  their  value,  exclusive  of  the  dcale^a.  The 
cortez  of  Vatladolid,  in  the  year  1 34  J,  of  GnadalaaiTa  in  HflOt 
of V^ladolid  in  I313,ofToledoinl»t,of8eviUeiB  1592,  so- 
licited and  obtiineda  decree  ^ohibiting  mottmuR  cocponitions 
from  mafciog  any  new  pnrchases  of  land}  bnt  this  decree  was 
never  executed.  At  length  the  cortez  of  Madrid,  in  the  year 
1534,  attempted  strongly  to  arrest  the  profpess  of  tins  evil;  but- 
what  bulwark  or  barrier  could  be  sufficient  to  oppose  theefibrti' 
«f  avidity  and  devotion,  supported  by  the  atrong  arm  of  pt^" 
lorpr^iidice? 

*  A.  monk  of  Bononia,  who  first  cotlecied  and  ansnged  tbe  pajwl  it- 
tMM  in  DBC  TOIOBK,  iboDt  tlw  T«at  IIBO.— T. 
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Were  the  origin  of  the  possesuoni  belonging  to  monasterios 
tracMl)  it  would  be  discovered  that  these  acqaisitioni  were 
principally  the  patrimony  of  the  nobility  rather  than  the  clergy, 
and  that  they  rather  belonged  to  the  state  than  the  church ;  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  convents  were  bnitt  and  ea> 
dowed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  aayla  for  the  younger  branches 
of  certain  families,  whoae  proper^  after  the;  coniequently 
were  *.  At  a  period  when  the  nobility  were  acquainted  witk 
no  exercise  but  that  of  arms,  so  odier  wealth  but  the  spoils  of  ' 
the  enemy,  and  the  rewards  of  martial  deeds ;  such  memben 
of  noble  lamilies  at  were  incapable  of  undergoing  the  fatigues 
of  warfne  were  doomed  lo  a  life  of  celibacy  and  poverty  g  and 
by  a  necessaiy  consequence  the  daaghters  liliewise  of  persona 
in  high  mnk  partook  of  a  similar  destiny.  Far  the  support  of 
theae  political  victims  a  number  of  double  convents  were  esta- 
blished, called  (/ti;t&'ccj;  because  they  were  appropriated  to  both 
ieuB,  and  ierediti,  because  they  were  the  hereditable  proper* 
ty  of  families  who  not  only  could  convey  them  by  descent,  but 
alto  diridcj  exchange,  sell,  or  transfer  them  by  will  or  agree- 
ment. These  recltue  were  more  the  creatures  of  want  thaii 
of  vocation,  and  their  habitations  rather  the  lefiiges  of  indi- 
gence  than  asyla  of  devotion.  At  length,  through  the  laxity 
of  discii^iDe,  they  gradually  disappeared,  and  both  they  and 

■  Father  Prudence  de  Smdonl,  and  the  histoiiuu  Jcpes  and  Manriquai 
have  Expatiated  much  upon  cotiTcnti,  the  number  of  which  would  (pp«u 
incredible,  were  It  not  attested  by  the  moat  authentic  documesti.  Fktfaer 
Sots  made  an  cnuneiatioD  of  tboK  in  Canttbiia ;  (Piincei  of  Aamriu  and 
CantatniB,  lib.  iii.)  and  EUfaer  Cuballo  of  IhoK  in  the  Attnriai  (pan  iU 
chap.  >3i  aect.  It.}.  Tbe  eatiiniie  that  more  thaafciuT hundred  have  been. 
tflootpotatEil  in.  the  diuiclie*  and  monaiteiiei  of  Galicia  will  not  appeal 
an  ex^gciaied  calculation,  when  the  following  ntunbtn  are  inclnded ;  ia 
Samot  ei^teca,  St.  Mania  de  CompMUlla  tbiny-five,  and  Celanora 
nuK  than  fbnj.  Ketd  &t  couDKllot,  beleie  qvotedi  !■  bh  tiettiM  in  far 
TCworOalida. 
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Ibeir  proper^  merged  in  the  church,  and  other  free  codvehtsj 
in  which  the  severity  of  discipline  was  i  continual  satire  upon 
tbe  vices  of  soch  eitaUithmenti. 

Thus  were  fiee  monasteries  enriched  perpetually,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  cormptioa  and  ignwance  of  the  clergy  turned  int 
iavour  of  tlie  monks  the  confidence  and  reverence  of  tb^ 
people.  Hiis  was  the  fue  and  pfogresi  of  their  great  wealth 
in  the  toith,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries.  At  the  same 
tune  that  tbe  {Jrevslent  lasity  of  morals  amOng  tbe  clergy 
multiplied  the  nomber  of  convents,  the  vices  of  the  proprietary 
monks  gave  rise  to  the  mendicant  orders,  who  increasing,  be* 
coming  proprietary,  apd  equally  imm<»'al  in  their  turn,  occa- 
^ned  the  necessity  of  contloual  reformations.  The  conse- 
quence of  soch  a  multitude  of  religious  ordeis,  and  the 
enormous  multiplication  of  monasteries,  of  proprietary  monks, 
and  other!  subsisting  upon  alnu,  has  been  tbe  robUng  of  the 
industrious  classes  in  society  of  subsistence  and  support. 

God  forbid  that  tbe  society  should  take  up  its  pen  to  vilify 
institutions,  whose  sancii^  it  venerates,  and  which  have  ren- 
dered vei7  essential  service  to  the  chnrch  in  moat  dlsastrons 
times.  But  haiing  been  called  to  point  out  in  detail  the  eviU 
wtucfa  injure  the  cause  of  agriculture,  could  it  conceal  .these 
ftcts,  acknowleged  by  numbers  of  the  most  pious  persons  ? 
Can  it  pretend  to  be  unapprised  that  the  monks  of  tbe  pre- 
aant  day  are  ndther  so  ignorant  nor  >o  corrupted  as  those  ia 
barbarous  times ;  that  their  instruction,  zed,  and  charify  is  high- 
ly commendable}  and  that  nothing  would  be  more  unjust  than 
f6  suppose  there  exist  none,  in  so  great  a  cumber,  capable 
of  properly  discharging  tbe  fimctions  confided  to  their  trust  t 
Let  the  ecclesiastical  authority  prescribe  the  form,  number, 
and  grant*  «f  monasteriei,  while,  fat  from  intending  tbe  smull- 
est  disrespect  for  tbe  rights  of  tbe  church,  the  society,  irir, 
emnot  but  observe  the  influence  which,  in  the  capacity  of 
pr^ieton  in  mortmain,  they  must  have  upon  tbe  agiiculturaj 
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Stmlar  Clergy, 

The  possessions  of  tlie  clergy  proceeding  fr«B  a  mote  use- 
tliil  and  legitimate  principle,  in  their  consequences  became 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  agriculture.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  these  owe  their  origin  to  tRe  foundation  of  particular' 
churches,  which,  like  ihe  convents  dlfead^  described,  were 
fte  property  and  Jiwitage  of  the  families  by  wb«tm  they  were' 
erected ;  of  which  some  vestiges  remain  in  the  multitude  of 
ecclesiastical  benefice s.-become  secular  property  in  our  northern* 
provinces,  particularly  in  the  preitammas  of  Biscay.  Thes6 
^ssessions  were  a  kind  of  ohlatiens  offered  upon  the  altars  of 
God  for  the  support  of  ihecburch,  and  the  maintenance  of  its 
(ninisters.  lie  state,  t»y  thus  providing  for  the  support  of  fljp 
clergy,  aftbrded  them  "the  means  of  devoting  their  whole 
time  and  attention  to  the  sacred  function,  and  its  dotiesi  the' 
instruction  and  consolation  of  their  flock :  and  this  is  the  rea~ 
son  and  ground  upon  which  the  laws,  while  ibey  forbad  tlie 
b^iKtfh  the  right  of  acquiring  landed  property,  guaranteed  to 
;fhem  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  dotal  or  donative  possessions." 
In  the  coorse  of  lime  the  constitution  of  the  state  having 
assumed  more  stability,  and  the  clergy  formaJiy  become  on« 
of  the  orders  in  the  hierarchy,  they  preferred  a  juster  claim 
of  acquiring  property.  Like  the  nobility,  they  contributed  to 
the  defence  of  the  people  during  the  time  of  war,  and  assisted 
in  the  legialaiion  of  the  cti)(«jn  lime  of  peac^j  they  therefore 
assumed  a  right  to  parlake  of  tl^e  Jidvantages  which  were  the 
reward  of  such  services,  and  which  miglit  [rtace  them  in  a 
(tate  that  would  enable  th.eni'to  render  similar  assistance  ja 
fiiture.  This  is  the  reason  why,  as  the  laws  did  not  allow 
them  to  acquire  property  by  purchase  or  testamentary  per. 
<iuests,  the  raonatchs  after  the  conqitest,  bestowed  upon  aaaj 
of  the  clergy,  towns,  seats,  manors,  rents,  &c.  to  reward  their 
past  services,  and  appreciate  their  merits  by  distinguished  &■• 
Vours. 
.  .yoL.iv.  'o  But 
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Bat  whfn  nt^t  in  tbeetfcptjonof  t^  «>^t  laWilu^ 
flpcnod  a  door  by  vhich  aee^MlMtM*  mtgbl  receive  landed 
prcperty,  bow  ^gur  wu  ihc  jaaty  of  (hefiutiifut  to  bespnpcn 
tliem  accnnralated  donatiaiu .'  What  a  number  of  advowsi^, 
Ticaragei,  annivenarias,  and  othtir  pknu  estat^ishineDts,  bavli 
IwOT  granted  and  fimned  since,  the  lawt  of  Toro,  antborUmgl 
]jidennit4  entai),  a^nded  an  opportnni^  to  testators  ef  espiat- 
■foi  ibde  CTiinea,  by  niabling  tbem  to  alienate  tbeir  lands  i« 
voitm^l  Perbapstbdmasaof  wealth  with  which  the  cbtlrcb 
Ins  been  eaiiphed' b)r  ihew  infamous  means,  lurpuwa  even 
tiie  lands  it  lias  acquired  in  a  more  faonouratile  way ;  and  tba 
Jaw  tbe  |tat<B  has  stisiained  bjr  this  new  scbeme  of  rentierinff 
lands  i}naliena)ile,  is  still  more  extensive  an4  irreparable.' 

Jt  is  not  incnrabenf  upon  t^ie  society  to  inquire  wbetbet 
tkis  kind  of  iniapnary  titles,  whicb  nourish  in  the  church  mi- 
jiisters  destitute  cf  fiinctkoiqry  employments,  and  conseqttently 
vnliixjwn  under  ancient  ec^esiasijcal  r^julation,  tiave  nut  beea 
0ore  prejpdicial  ttian  useful  even  to  the  clergy  them selvei, 
bj  augmenting  beyond  nas^'rt  the  number  of  ptiests  f,  without 
iu^  relief  to  tbpni  as  It  rfcspectfi  parochial  duties.  T^  society  ia 
ifiur  firom  wishing  to  deprive  t^w  piety  o^  the  dying  of  that  con- 
Nolation  they  may  deriTO  from  tbe  prayers  and  encoarsgementa 
of  fervour  and  devotion }  and  it  remarks  tbe  Inconveniencea 
which  would  accrue  fo  th«  c^nrch  and  the  monarch,  its  natu- 
tal  defender.'l^  dcdiig  tbem' entirely  away-  But  can  it  be 
viewed  ail  a  mark  of  iiuproper  isul  to  propose  a  middle  course, 
Wbidf  woidd  be  moAciUble  ^ith  the  respMt  doe  to  a  eostoni 
sanclJODed  ^pHty,  waA  tbit  r^«fd  wble^  shoultl  be  paid  to 

•  TbeccAsds  tiksA  iA  Sflaia  ih.O*  jctr  im,  eititeaics  ijte  nambei  t^ 
vlnis  Ad  ^sM^ial  ea>Un4t  ili,44<>,  and  die  rerfniniiiB  de^  utjjuj. 
Iluppo^  tMt  tUlf  the  nataba  la^M,  of  tm^fiud  tUigj  which  bK  in 
Uw  Uofilm  may  le^df,  anil  petfonaVnos  yart  of  cMbHutitsI  datj  (a 
aappoAlMi  too'cfagprated,  benax:  the  cV*  of  beneficed  pcisoox  eotn- 
bifKt  those  vko  tiavc-  lioccure  bcneficet,  prtikimrna.  and  endowed  mesi- 
al) ;  (tKD  the  number  of  dcTsrmeD  occufHed  ih  theit  ^ueliOiM  wtnlit 
ambutit  to's4,3SO|  aiid  those  pbempliijcd  t«  ai.M^ 

■",'■■  the 
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Ibft H^ ^ pv^crvMioB  flf  4* iHbB ?  Ihc  pliBWOiUbe 
fjiie,  whila  Um  llgbt  cHT  banDg  legadei  wai  mainlaiqRd,  b»h 
^ue^tbiag  cttBtDi  iboold  b* '  pijc^ited ;  ani  tl»H  ajreadr 
^^jBjiated  ia  fky;9ur  of  fiau  fimaihitioo*  thotild  bo  aold  b^  the 
testamentaiy  nacnWn  withio  a  glTfii  per^ ;  and  that  thty 
qii^t  ni]^;^f»opri{t^  ipoie  tbw  tb*  prodace  pf  nuh  nU^ 
^  money  abotiU  b«  Mged  io  tbe  pu?)Uc  fundi.  Ttai*  f^ 
.votild  rai»»df  evfiiy.uic^l^HUBiice,  ra>4nv^onte  Iheaaeiiajt 
)awi,^aidu,B  the  cireoUtiw  .witbont  iqjudf^  propoly,  anf 

l^  thefonndatjogjuicMofluidedpcMRwioiu. 

-Why  alio  dnuld  aglotbar  avenue*,  U  fireae&t  opeo.  be  itop* 
ped  to  Tsriona  eacksiaiticat  c(;vponiliras,  for  tibe  aqquiik^ 
of  prc^rtj  ?  Singe  tba  ^panUb  clergy,  diiUot  fcxm  the  coor 
tVitioa  and  tooiBlt  of  public  o^etpt^iaFi  coofine  tbeinielNi 
peaceabjy  tp  pursue  ilff  duties  of  their  aiiiui^](,  uace  thaj 
^ave  bccB  enriched  witb  a  prodigally  of  muaifioence,  qaex* 
ampled  in  any  other  oatbdic  eiaantxy,  uiuca  cse^ipt  fi^om  tw« 
ofiiceg,  ai  ezpeiosiye  as  tb^  «re  bonoanih)^  tbcy  i^ve  jca^t  a^ 
other  burthen*  on  th*  fcqfSfi;  TfrhU  reason,  «bU  bpman  ibo> 
live  op  eaitb,  ,can  ^  found  to  jost^  |bU  afaa^ioate  refill,  t/t 
«kp  th<Me  jcbannel*,  tbrqogh  i|rhtcb  aH  the  iienuining  propei^ 
ef  individual  ^ogf^ton  in  tl^  kingd^oan  is  £ut  ii^oidD^  intf 
piortmai.qi 

This  tenadt^f  peri^p,  u  i^  «^  oxAntpi  w  it  |eMrallj 
•nppaa#d.  I^ably  it  <}pea  sot  «4(.  ^t  in  the  baapm  tf  f, 
atoall  portioD  of  tb«  «lergy,  and  tbo^  the  glares  ofjuxbartaatt* 
pr^udices;  at  the  least  tl^  socie^  wUhe*  to  bcliere  diia  ia  the 
f^ie,  coDvinoed  that  in  every  age,  many  wiie  aad  pious  ecdo' 
•iaiiici  have  diiappronA,  of  tbdr  prder  poswing  excossiv* 
maltb,  andobtaiiuog  toproper  ac<)ui4t!oits.  Aijid^'bat?  Ai; 
a  period  when  so  many  learned  an^  zealous  prelates,  Ibllowinc 
the  step*  of  the  andent  &tber),  have  been  endearour|iig  in^ 
cessantly  to  establish  in  its  purity  the  ancjent  discipline  of  the 
church}  when  »  matqr  picas  piM^sbers  exhibit  examples  ctf 
titat  tnoteati^  »jtd c^ao^  ^  6equent  ia  tht  ^iiBitipe  qjcsf 
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-when  so  many  rdigioiu  persoDB  edify  us  by  a  ipirit  of  libera* 
'  lity,  of  poverty,  and  s^-denial;  wfaati  cfaaU  we  not  expren 
the  ume  withes  as  those  foiiiier\yeKpreKed  by  the  Marqaez's, 
the  Manriqua'i,  the  Navaieta's.  the  Sibera's,  and  so  nuny  other 
Xespactable  preachers  {  Tht  Society,  rir,  impressed  with  ve- 
Aeration  for  both  the  iMrHing  and  vlrtnes  of  oar  clergy,  far 
from  ^hulking  they  wonld  expose  the  proposed  law,  believes, 
ca  the  contrary,  that  if  his  DDajesty  wepe  to  command  the  pic 
]ate»  to  encouiage  the  alienaticMi  tX  cbarch>kiids,  that  thc^ 
tniglbt  revert  ag^ti  to  the  pei^de;  whether  by  their  ffie  and 
purchasing  with  the  price  a  perpetual  rental,  or  of  buying  stale 
paper,  or  granting  perpetual  leases  with  right  of  redemption; 
most  of  the  members  ofthisorder  would  readily  volunteer  thdr 
services  to  benefit  tbeii  coontry  with  the  same  zeal  on  this,  aa 
they  have  jnanifestad  on  other  (x:casions,  in  circumstances  of 
danger  and  difficulty. 

This  mark  of  mutual  confidence  would,  do  equal  honour  t* 
6ur  pioui  and  catholic  sovereign,  and  to  his  euligbtened  and 
disinterested  clergy,  and  would  provide  a  more  efifectual  re- 
inedy  flar  ihe  evils  of  mortmain,  than  all  the  plans  which  p»> 
Itcy  could  possibly  devise  or  adopt:'  when  the  intention  of  onv 
ancient  institutions  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  Is  indtsptit> 
able,  that  the  clergy  have  a  jnst  .and  Intimate  claim  to  ths 
property  they  possess,  because  they  enjoy  it  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  aad  any  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  such  a 
•  iightwould  bcbptharbitraryandunjust;  but  the  clergy  know 
bettei  than  we  do  bow  much  the  oare  and  anxiety,  naturally 
attendant  on- this  property,  embarrasses  its  ministers,  and  how 
easily  it  may  become  a  support  and  encouragement  for  covet- 
dusnesi,  and  a  source  of  temptations  to  the  ignorant  and  weak. 
They  are  well  apprised  also,  that  these  estates  coming  into  the 
hands  of  industrious  people,  Datioual  wealth  would  increase, 
stid  consequently  with  it  tbeir  own,  as  it  consists  in  the  receipt 
(^  the  tythe  and  rent  of  glebe;  while,  in  another  view  of  the 
sabjegt,  there  would  be  much  fewer  poor  and  indigent,  for 
yritoas  support  the  clergy  are  at  present  bound  to  provide.  It 
.    ■'  ■  '    ,  * 
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it  then  iTgbt  to  expect  fiom  tbeir  generotity  an  bodoarable  zh- 
dicatiob,  which  would  be  rewarded  by  the  Teneration  and  gra> 
titude  of  the  people,  rather  than  through  tardineis  to  expe- 
rience the  loa  of  their  properly  by  violent  meaturet,  and  them* 
stives  becoihe  desfncable  in  tbrir  own  sight,  and  that  of  the- 
woHd,  by  Aeir  onpatriotic  obstinacy. 

But  admitting  this  expectation  were  vain,  and  the  dergy- 
should  oontinue  obitioately  to  resist  the  alienation  of  their  ter- 
litotial  property  (which  the  tociety  is  not  certain  may  be  the 
CMe)»  the  prohibition  of  acquiring  more  is  indispeniable:  and' 
itwill^  therefore;  coticlude  this  article  by  calling  toyonr  re- 
coUectipn  the  memorable  expressions  of  a  disooane  pro- 
B9uttccd  twenty-eight  yean  agot^  the  enlightened  magistrate, 
who  then  requested  that  mortmain  corporatitms  sbdiild  not  bo 
^owed  to  make  any  further  acquisitions,  and  who  continued 
to  evince  tlie  same  zeal  in  obtaining  the  enactment  of  the 
tgtat'isa  low.  "  The  pUblic>  ie  olucrTtt,  is  now  well  convinced 
that  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  can  prove  contradictions. 
The  remedy  is  so  urgent,  that  it  appears  infamous  to  deter  the 
application  j  the  whole  kingdom  has  demanded  it  for  centnries, 
and  eiqjects  from  the  wisdom  a£  the  ma^ttrates  the  enacting  a 
law,  which  will  preserve  proper^  in  the  hands  of  the  people,' 
and  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  stats  menaced  with  destruction  by- 
the  devasUtiug  consequences  Of  moitmain  wqaisilions." 

Sigit  i^Pranigenitttrt,  or  MqfontM, 

■  Ti»  necessity  of  such  a  law  is  still  more  evident,  when  the 
mortmain  tenures  in  the  hands  of  the  laity  are  coosidered,  fbr 
fbe  progress  becomes  more  rapid,  in  proportion  as  the  number 
of  lay  funilies  is  so  much  larger  than  mortmam  cotporationar 
and  diat  the  tendency  to  amass  wealth  is  greyer  in  the  former 
than  the  latter.  The  de^re  of  accnmulating  property  natur- 
-  ally  enters  into  the  plans  of  family  estaUishmonts,  because- 
licbes  are  the  priiici^  support  of  jbdr  sfkadaoi  and  cmue- 
^lencej  while  the  (AwSf  have  otbn  metboda  of  ebtuaing  re- 
o  3  ^ect 
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■peet  ni  MBkiJention,  and  only  accidentally  reljr  v^ 
Wealth,  poatesusg  more  certain  lourcei  of  Celebris  t  fbrtbef' 
deiira  tt)«ir  oluef  glory  from  ditir  seal  and  modes^,  qiulitiw 
independent,  or  father  the  reverse  6f  ridiea.  It  any  fntd  be  . 
vanting  to  demamlrate  the  tntth  of  the  pesitiaj,  it  is  onty  t9 
compare  the  miss  of  unalieiubte  preperty,  pdtieued  by  differ- 
tot  great  &milies,  with  the  quantity  beloogiog  fo  ectle^aitical 
bodiet,  and  tbe  balance  wilt  ioitantly  be  discovered  in  favoar 
ef  tbe  forriier,  nofwiUutanding  that  tiaijaratt  vere  not  intM^' 
daCAd  in  Spain  tifl  CentDriei  aAcx  (he  dei^  had  began  to 
iBake  tenritonal  acquriiOoBS. 

Hits  teta.  mtgaraU  ctu^'ates  all  tbe  difficulties  on  (he  sub- 
ject unijer  ifrndientioa,  and  it  h  punfiil  to  ditcorer  an  instf- 
tntion  totally  tepggnant  to  eyery  ^incipte  ef  enli^tened  pO' 
li^  and  too^  legiilatkm }  in  the  mean  while  (here  ia  nontf 
that  merittmon  attention  in  the  opinien  ef  the  Goeiety.  CouM 
it  lead  yon,  sir^  to  lee  it  in  a  fTojfee  pcoot  of  view,  and  oom-^ 
pate  the  attentiotj  dne  to  it,  with  the  principal  object  of  this 
memolc,  jaa  would  instantly  pieneive  tbe  interest  whicb  egri- 
colture  bas  in  the  salyect. 

It  must  allow  that  tbe  ligbt  of  a  {Crwn  tflntmitting  his  pra>> 
peity  is  founded  in  tbe  wdcr  of  nahne.  Ttife  aeverelgn  Creator, 
who  pcGWided  for  die  stifaHlKence  of  dw  inftat,  ifi  parental  af' 
ftetion,  the  support  of  the  aged  parents  in  filial  gratitode,  and 
(bat  of  the  able-bodied  man,  by  the  necessity  of  labour,  stimu- 
lated by  attectunant  Id  life;  was  care&^-towi'dulrawhis  care 
and  anxiety  from  posterity,  by  proposing  to  Ins  view  a  higher 
aim  itfisr  death,  tbe  hope  of  etunal  life.  This  acebonta  fi» 
taus  in  X  stMiB  ef  nature,  posiaHWg  lueb  a  very  impeirfect  idietf 
6f  property;  and  would  to  baareft  Ke  had  never  obtabied  a 
maefa  nun  eMoasive  view! 

Men  ia  socie^,  deHiroaa  of  aCcorii^  tb«ir  natural  lightr, 
«t|iwd  (beir  aHention  to  Oe  regaHaSoa,  and  seMisg  fftftitf, 
wfakb  they  considered  aa  the  prioriptt  object,  becau^  tb^ 
nearest  cotinccted  with  tbeir  own  eustence.  Immediately  to- 
teodprilatCUef  tlM7^adoitiDd^endoat(tf«ceDpttioit|  tbtf 
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gaw  lisie  to  poHMsioDs,  wblcb  i«  tb«  isnw  bsaBie  tnomUti- 
ble  after  death  bjr.vriUi  or  lacCWion.  Without  pgMtwii)^ 
these  righU  bow  would  propertx  bare  tMteu  dwinble,  ot  im- 
proved, coDtiouaUy  espoaed  to  tbe  attacks  pf  violcnc*,  tod  ttv 
4:Jucab»7  uf  malicioni  craft  I 

The  anctmt  tegislaton  gave  an  extetsive  latitude  to  thly 
feaiitj  of  coa7(|yiag  pnipatjr  After  death,  SqJiMi  perpetuated 
!t  in  his  lawi,  and  the  Decemviri  in  tbgte  of  the  tw«lve  table*. 
Hiofe  laws,  althou^  tb^  alloived  children  to  inherit  after  th* 
idemise  of  ttleir  parmtt  without  will,  did  not  liibit  tbc  {loww 
«f  the  mtatoTi  under  (be.  penuaiiont  that  in  case  of  good 
^ildrea,  there  ^irould  be  do  necesstfy,  and  that  do  fitvoar 
^umld  be,  shown  in  the  caae  of  Ud  goei.  While  Rome  coiai> 
^ned  virrtUDa*  this  Itbeitj  remained,  but  wbch  depravity  (>•■ 
^gan  taraftefaletbcBeottiDeotB  of  nature,  and  tot<tUicitsboDdii, 
feoefl  b^o  to  kx  bonnds  to  tbii  privilege.  tiU  then  of  Unlimited 
«stent.  Children  became  indebted  to  the  Wirt  for  what  th^ 
might  have  vaiidy  exjecud  from  virtoej  add  that  which  «m 
floosidered  ai  the  rettraint  of  cormptloa,  becatsf  One  of  tfaift 
Biost  powerful  (neani  of  tiocouragiilg  Vice. 

Yet  bow  wtdriy  b«i  our  legisUtur«  diSercd  ftoea  the  prftc- 
tica  of  the  aocimtsf  Neither  the  Qnebi,  Romaoi,  nOr  anp 
of  tbe  ancient  legislatoia,  bad  extended  tb«  right  of  bequMt 
tieyaiad  tbe  immediate  beir;  sod  ia  &t:t,  to  eitdiid  it  furiher> 
inttead  of  securing,  would  be  to  amubilatf  pn^Mrty;  fer  Ip 
^e  a  citieea  tbe  power  df  disposing  of  bis  praper^,  fat  ewr, 
it  exactly  the  lame  thing  ai  depriving  Of  their  right,  all  the 
proprietors  whd  Doay  in  future  succeed  him. 

Yet  the  vulgar  herd  of  oar  lawy^  ^m  a  bliod  adoration 
«f  the  Roman  intitutes,  desire  to  po^tuate  majorats  in  jntti- 
^ing  tbeoi  by  the  example  of  enUil,  aid  le^y  in  trust :  b«t 
those  institulea  have  nothing  itmilar  to  nugoreti.  Coibhio"  attait 
was  only  a  conditional  proviuofi,  that  tbe  second  bcir  should  ta- 
.berit,  provided  tbe  immediate  ooe  did  not;  Kti  <iie  gitardtaittkip 
was  reetticted  to  naming  die  beir  of  a  child,  who  should  di« 
VvTcNte  be  became  of  natiuc  age.  Iffcitjirrofdieiomren^ 
*  q4  poHJ 
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posed  to  extend  a  penon's  last  will  to  the  SEtablidiment  oTptn*-. 
fetual  herttagtfi  but  for  Ihc  attaitmieDt  of  other,  and  morft 
justifiable  object! .  First  to  prevent  the  sOAa  which  might  be 
cast  upon  the  men^ory  of  those  who  died  intestale;  and  se^ 
c9nA\y,  to  preserve  vacds  from  falling  into  the  snares  of  meir 
Cenary  lelatiocH. 

The  same  may  be  observed  of  legades  in  trait,  which  was 
rothing  more  than  a  confidential  comtnissioti,  bjrwiuch  the  ' 
testator  cooveyed  his  property  to  one  whom  he  could  not  le.- 
gally  appoint  his  testamentary  heir.  These  confidential  camp 
missions  were  not  at  first  gaaranfeed  by  law.  Daring  the  rc^ 
public,  the  payment  of  l^aciea  in  trust  depended  entird^ 
apon  the  honour  of  those  to  whom  they  were  devised.  Au- 
gustus, at  the  solicitation  of  a  number  of.  these  fiducial  oomi> 
missioDerir,  made  such  payment  a  necessary  consequence  ^f 
accepting  the  trust,  and  contertted  into  a  civil  obligation,  wbat 
bad  previously  been  only  3  duty  of  gratimde  an^piety.  It  is 
true,  the  Romans  permitted  family  legacies  in  trust}  but  those 
did  not  tend  to  prolong,  bnt  divide  the  inheritance;  not  to  di%- 
pose  of  it  to  the  irmotest  posterity,  but  to  diitribnte  it  in  po>> 
tions  to  tbe  individuals  of  one  existbg  and  limited  gensmtltH). 
In  fact,  the  emperor  Justinian  gave  further  latitude  to  this  laif, 
by  extending  tbe  power  of  sach  bequests  in  trust  to  the  fourth 

.  generation,  but  vithbui  changing  either  the  nature  or  tb^ 
succession  of  the  property,  and'  without  attacbing  it  for  ever  ifi 
cme  particular  representative.    In  hii  iostitutes,  which  breathe 
so  much  moderaliou,  who  can  discover  tho  ^intest  shadow  of  ' 
eur  majorats  > 

To  grant  to  a  person  the  power  of  conveying  hts-property  to 
successive  proprietors  in  an  infinite  series,  to  leave  thfc  Kgul«- 
tion  of  such  conveyance  singly  to  bis  own  will,  we  do  not 
say  independent  of  the  will  of  bis  heirs,  but  even  of  tbe  law?, 
^us  to  deprive  property  of  its  most  Taluable  qualities,  of  being 
communicable  and  transferable  ;  to  found  the  preservatuiB  oC 

;  families  upon  the  superabun<ibnt  wealth' of  one  in  every  gener- 
' '  «tion,  and  the  poverty  of  tbe  ether  braaches  «f  the  fisiily;  to 
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llwk«<4)K  wttdt^  ff  a.  tided  persoD  depend-npon  tbe  diasce  of 
birth,  vitbout  the  smallest  r^acd  to  merit  or  virtue ;  these  ard 
^mbutions  not  less  opposite,  to  rat iorial  ideas  and  natural  len- 
timeots,  than  tbsy  ore  repugnant  to  (he  principles  oC  tlie  social 
cwnpact,  and  la  the  maxims  of  equitable  legijlatioa  and  aoimi 

•  In  ^n  is  it  to  allege  for  die  justiflcatiotv  of  tutb  pracOcxK, 
fhat  the^  constitute  the  essence  of  a  monarchical  coastknsivn, 
for  ouF  mcmarchy  was^ataUisbed  and  arrived  at  its  acme  mtfe- 
sat  the  aid  of  majorats.  The  Fwrr»  jvzgo,  wfaich  was  the 
cede  of  puUic  and  private  justice  in  Spain  down  to  the  thir- 
teenth ceattity,  does  not  contain  the  slightest  vestige,  although 
!full  of  masms  Ernisonant  with  Romati  \»yr,  and  nearly  tioo- 
fermable  to  it,  on  the  point  of  aucccnion;  yet  it  twithef 
^opted  thb  doctrine  of  entail,  nor  of  bequests  in  trust.  Tb» 
latter  exists  la  other  codes  anterior  to  the  partidai,  but  where 
they  speak  of  legacies  in  trust,  it  !•  in  tba  same  sense  in  v^h 
Ihey  were  saoctiened  by  the  Hotnao  law.  Whence  llien  couli 
the  barbartHis  establishment  of  majorats  originate  I    . 

Doubtless  in  the  feudal  rights.  That  system  which,  durios 
the  middle  ages,  wasinfnU  Vigour  throughout  Italy,  became 
.one  of  the  first  et^ects  of  attention  to  those  lawyers,  who  stu- 
died in  the  university  of  Bol<^na.  And  ours,  who  had  ob- 
tained their  information  in  that  school,  filled  their  cranmen- 
taries  upon  Alpbonsine  legislation  with  those  Hsages,  and  tAigtit 
the  same  principles  in  the  schools  of  Salamanca.  This  was  the 
germ  of  that  plant  whose  ftnit  is  now  so  fatal. 

And  would  to  God  when  they  had  introduced  this  destruc- 
tive doctrine,  they  had  taken  6eh  as  their  models  in  the  esta- 
hlisbment.  of  majorats!  Moat  of  the  forme?  were  transfer- 
able, or  for  the  term  of  Life;  tfaey  consisted  of  prestations, 
jrents  in  service,  or  in  money,  which  were  denominated,  of  i^i 
POUT,  and  of  hnd.  These,  which  were  ground  rents  and  here- 
ditary, were  divided  among  the  children,  and  terminated  with 
the  second  generation.  From  so  small  a  source,  flowed  an 
evil  of  such  magnitude  and  ei^tent. 
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The  mort  indent  prcMdants  of  nit^ats  m  ^^t,  Aadf  M 
higher  ihaa  the  fourtMnili  ccotaiy,  auA  tiwjr  rardy  occmied 
even  in  thnt  period.  The  riceceiity  of  restniatng  the  |;nmu 
of  kiDg  HeDT7,  converted  naay  targv  estatei  into  nu^jorata.' 
altheagb  for  a  Itinited  dmt.  F^liiWing  dwM  eumplM,  Dniif- 
bers  of  persona  claimed  the  right  of  graatiiig  in  perpetdat  bd£» 
cession,  ami  ihe  monarchi  lent  tbetr  aJsiitKicD  by  lanetlonitijf 
the  right  of  e«tabll»hrng  unliorited  mqor^  Le^l  EMn  thc» 
began  to  remove  the  barricra,  which  ^hs  hriri  <^>oted  to  pw- 
petual  entail,  till  they  ^erc  entirely  abrogated  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  t^  the  cortea  of  Toro,  Abmt  theoomm^iiGeinetit  oi 
the  (ixteemb  ceatnry  the  rage^oreitsAbsfaiBg  majorats  met  with 
DO  restraint  from  the  leginlature :  at  that  period  tbt  d^tkn'deia  of 
majorata  ccmtended  the/ were  eiieBiial  tonif^port  the  dignity 
of  nobility,  fr^oni  vbtch  they  CoiM  not  be  tepaiafed.  But 
did-  thsy  enrich  that  conaiitotioiMl  itot«Jity,  «be  fokinded  the 
fipanish  monarchy,  contended  for  oeoturie^  agaiost  t(a  nfiosC 
ferocioDB  enemies,  obd  so  glorioualy  exteodM  its  liritits,  vho 
defended  the  coimtry  with  amii,  at  the  same  time  that  tbe^ 
governed  it  by  their  councils,  who  alwayi  formed  the  shield 
and  support  of  the  statej  whether  they  combated  '□  the  fi^' 
of  battle,  or  deliberated  in  the  cortez;  whether  thoy  suppofted 
the  throne,  or  defended  th«  rights  of  the  people*  ?  No,  «er- 

tainl/ 
•  It  it  curpritinf  to  ihiene  how  justice  in  Spain  bat  been  ovextnnied 
iiy  tbe  mry  laws  intend«l  for  tM  tuppon.  Our  lawyers,  ucliuiicly  de- 
moted to  Ihe  study  of  Roman  )Uii8piudeiicc,  have  inuofluced  at  tbe  bar  a 
maas  uf  disciprd^t  opinions,  wliich  wage  a  peipetuil  conflict  with  tbe 
wisdom  of  ihe  co»rtl.  Thec^rdn  o£  Toro,  with  the  design  of  defining 
accHialely  legal  veiily,  sanctioned  opinions  the  most  &t*l  in  their  efltels. 
Their  laws,  by  estenditig  the  doctrine  of  bequests  in  trust,  and  allowing 
fiefj,  gave  ihafiist  (bim  to  n^joratt,  antcribi'  to  which  the  name  (ladnevtc 
(fegraced  ouf  code,  Bj  eountetiancins  perpetual  entail  Ol  propeft:^ 
which  Che  tciIaiDi  might  leare  lo  whom  he  pleased,  to  theptqnAiee  «f  hill 
Icgitiouue  heirs,  theyitncouiiBedcelibM^,  and  nen  vonlinaed  bacbelon 
that  they  mifihtbe  able  to  lease  the  whole  of  their  property  in  moilniaiili 
By  admitting  as  a  goi,d  tide  the  proof  of  immcmWial  pc^scasion,  against 
the  stiQi^E  piesnmpttoa  of  jtistice,  wluoh  pre-supposcs  all  picpertj  to  bo 
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^aiAy  not.  ilw  ocfWitj'  tbeo  wera  licb,  and  posebued  <^ 
landed  property;  hot  tli^  bad  not  (Stained  tbor  fortanM  hj 
bdttriUDOSi  they  bad  acqwted  tbem  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
^theiewarda  of  v4bar  for  a  long  teri«s  of  time  were  tnljr  per-' 
ionalj  and  tenmnated  with  liie ;  sad  wheo  in  a  lufasequeat 
pwied  tbeie  wcie  thuumitted  to  the  hein,  thejr  were  daOn- 
ktttsd  01001%  til  the  cbildieiii  and  remaiDed  charged  with  ■ 
MTVioe  for  the  deftoCe  of  the  atate,  apon  which  they  were  de- 
peodaDt.  1£  iuzory  and  idlooeu  midered  any  unable  to  ob- 
tain delbaed  of  Valoar,  tbey  would  aln  etioally  deprive  oC 
mch  tmnudi,  Ihs  chSdren  of  thote  to  whom  they  had  been  iint 
graited.  What  iltoitrioiii  Amiliiea  does  hiitorf  record,  that 
liav*beeti  «dipwd  and  tlinut  into  the  back  gtwind  of  abtta- 
Hty,  to  make  *Vf  fot  othen  which  luddenly  have  appeared 
wM  eclat  on  tbe  rmm,  and  raited  themelTCi  to  eminence  br 
valoFbui  exploit!  nid  noble  actions  *  1  Such  wfcre  the  el&cta 
of  granting  rewardi  to  personal  lacf  it,  and  not  to  huedttary 
Urtht  mch  wai  the  iolnence  of  the  opinion  that  respected  ia- 
diridtial  wortiii  in  preference  to  fatnily  Coniequenee. 

But  adlnttting  that  majorat!  are  eas«itial  to  the  support  of 
ttenobility,  howCantbey  bejiutified  in  the  plebeian  claues  of 
aociety }  What  oJonrable  pretext  can  be  set  tip  for  tbb  unit- 
nitod  privilege  of  ettabliihing  a  grant  to  the  noble  and  tho 
plebeian,  to  the  large  and  sniaU  propileiorst  to  tberichuuf 
poor  i    What  can  jtutil/  the  ^rpetual  eatmliDg  the  third  and 

ftmind  mnifin^ilc;  tbcycliinEed  free  (lopertyofbinilies  into propeitr 
entailpd  in  peipctoitjr-  fn  foci,  by  cxicndine  the  rigbt  of  repRjentitioii 
}U  dE*eend*iini  br  ■  lighi  line  m  ntaiioiu,  and  of  (he  fourth  gcncrattoo^ 
Atqr  iacKued  <ht  BiIhoBlni  abju  Which  in^ulphl  all  Imded  ptopMX 
ftrerer. 

*  Svm  at  ttw  commtncCTninl  of  the  ^teenth  ceotnij,  the  bishi>ti  of 
TUoatogatio  (AtKived,  what  numbeit  of  the  matt  illustrious  btaiUei, 
'  foniKtly  dtKinguubed  upon  the  theatre  of  life,  bid  been  redufetf  to 
tthnauitf  and  indi^cQce-  AiiKing  othera  quoted,  aie  ihow  of  Tefiorioc, 
Albornoce*!  Vittegaii  Trilio,  Eiterincz,  Oalntana,  Viedmi,  Cctetadt, 
&c.he.~   SeeGomn,  £p&t.Faia>l.  puti.  Epbt.li,  Decembeijlsaa. 
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££tb  parto,  that  is  to  say,  the  moiety  of  all  property  irr  tEtf. 
kingdom,  to  the  privily  of  rank  ?  The  law  of  the  Fuero  *j 
m  granting  the  liberty  of  an  unequal  division  of  his  goods,  had 
»a  otb6r  aim  than  a  tirtctotiS  father  sbonld  be  able  toiscom^ 
pense  a  dutiful  son;.  The  hv  of  Toro  by  aitowiog  perpetual 
entail  to  property  uneqnHly  divided,  has  taken  away  from  pa*' 
lenis  tlie  power  of  reeonipense,  prenntft  virtuous  children 
iritm  receiviiig  the  merited  rewards,  and  deprfpes  virtue  of  alt 
that,  wliich  it  gnaranteea  to.  family  vanity,  for  generations  t» 
tsme.  Of  what  advantage  can  ajch  an  ill^ttimate  law  bei 
to  nobility?  Is  it  not  this  that  has  opened  a  road  by  whicit,. 
^ce  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centary,  every  fa- 
mily able  to  amass  a  tolerable  fortune  has  arnfed  at  nobltf 
lank  i  And  can  tliat  be  considered  fevouTabla  to  the:  canae  o£ 
senility,  which  tends  to  d^rade  rauki  eiid  bii:^  titles  into 
contempt  ? 

The  society,  sir,  ever  looked  with  respect,  and  had  a  greater 
deference  for  the  majorats  among  the  nobility;  and  if,  on 
snch  a  delicate  subject,  it  were  allowed  to  give  a  decision,  it 
vould  volunteer  in  the  cause  of  nobility.  If  this  instituttoo 
has  soared  such  a  material  change  in  the  present  day,  it  cer- 
laiility  does  not  imply  any  &ult  in  ibo  present  nobles,  but  is  tha 
consequent  effect  of  political  plans,  which  oppose  and  thwart 

•  Theioya!  edict,  in  the  year  I7sa,  put  some  restraini  upon  majorats, 
esublished  by  way  of  gift;  and  having  done  ihis,  has  remedied  a  serioas 
eiiii.  For  if  emails  in  perpeluitf  are  ai!  prejudicial,  those  of  smalt  ptt>. 
jrietora  are  peculiarly  so,  not  only  by  the  dispari^  and  disorder  Ibey  occa- 
lioQ  in  families  and  society  (  but  tKcanse  they  also  augment  tbe  mass  oE 
unaUeaable  property,  by  the  facility  with  which  tiey  an  establistwi!* 
SuX  what  moiive  should  induce  tbe  law  to  tofciale  ptrpetual  entails 
•mong  great  proprietois?  Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  ilmt  the  door 
eompleiely:  and  restore  inits  vigour  ibe  Uwioffuero?'  Peimtt  pase»ts 
to  recoaipeoae  their  chiidten  by  a  third  or  fiftlipart,  whetha  tieh  or  poor; 
but  do  not  by  allowing  them  the  pririlcgs  of  this  uiM^ual  distribution,  an- 
nex also  that  of  entailing  it  in  perpetuity.  Do  not  let  us  deprive  our  da. 
•eeadani^  and  the  state,  of  tlie  influence  that  sidutuj  law  would  ha»e  •>» 
^  rclbnnatign  of  publie  morali. 
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the  operattoQ  of.  mtaral  laws.  Tfie  nabilitj,  it  ii  true,  art 
oiD  longer  mbject  to  the  expence  of  contributiDg  towards  go- 
■verning  the  couotry  bj  their  attendaocc  at  the  eorttz,  nor  of 
-'defending  it  by  thdr  personal  sertke  in  time  of  warj  bnt  who 
can  deny  ihat  this  exeroptioa  hat  fdaced  diem  at  a  distanca 
Jrom  two  of  the  moit  ImporOnt  and  ^oiioui  functions  in  vhid) 
men  can  be  emptied! 

Modem  history  reprejentg  them  as  unceanngly  occupied  ia 
those  cares,  without  apprehensioi)  ior  subsistence,  obliged  to 
indulge  opinions  inseparaUp  from  rank^  and  induced  by  die 
■uperiarity  of  education  to  aspire  after  honourable  rewards,  ia 
I«eference  to  those  dictated  by  the  paltiy  consideration  df  in- 
tereit;  snd  where  can  they  find  an  employiDent  commen- 
wTat'e  with  such  elevated  notions,  if  not  in  these  profes^oni. 
which  lead  to  glpry  and  renown  ? 

Not  to  mention  that  portion  of  the  young  nobility  and  gen- 
tly who  demote  a  part  -of  their  family  property,  and  the  vahi- 
«ble  yeat»«f  youth,  to  dry  and  abstract  studies,  to  qualifyktben 
for receiTiDg  ecclesiastical  and  dvil  dignities;  -what  is  it  in- 
duces so  many  youths  of  genteel  and  noble  iamilies  to  enta 
the  army  and  navy  i  What  fortifies  them  with  patience,  dar^ 
log  the  long  and  painfiil  noviciate  whiph  they  endure,  white 
passing  from  the  Iswer  to  the  higher  degrees  of  raok?  What 
is  it  which  leads  them  to  snbtnit  to  the  most  strict  and  rigoroui 
^isciplioe?  What  makes  them  resigned  with  luidism^ed 
constancy  to  the  difficult  and  perilous  duties  of  their  arduous 
situations?  It  is  what,  in  their  view,  forms  the  graqdest  of 
all  earthly  motives,  the  hope  and  project  of  reward,  stimulat' 
ing  them  to  the  moBt  hazardon*  enterprises,  in  quest  t^  that 
Ame,  wMch  is  the  principal  object  of  all  their  wishes. 

fHie  fact,  however,  ia  incontestable,  chat  virtues  and  talents 
are  not  the  necessary  and  exclusive  appendages  of  distinguished' 
birth ;  and  consequently  it  would  be  a  gladng  act  of  injustice 
tp  bar  to  any  dass  of  society,  the  avenue  to  honours  and  emo- 
luments. In  the  mean  whil^  it  is  difficult  to  expect  the  cou- 
xage,  the  integrity^  the  gipatnesi  of  mind,  and  all  the  othei 
dignilied 
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^ptiSed  qnalib'es  wbicb  eleraCe^  offices  require,  to  be  ww 
thily  £Ued  b/  perMiiu  of  an  obKure  and  confined  education  | 
et.bj  those  occupied  in  f^feuions  which  cooliapt  the  fnind, 
sod  who  discorer  do  other  moljve  thqn  neccMity,  no  othn  aim 
twf  inlerett:  vliile  it  is  e^iy  to  fi|i4  tirtqei  in  pfrsofu  c^  for>  , 
tune  and  distinctipii,  and  among  even  the  prej^idices  of  £ufii> 
liei  accustomed  to  prefer  honburs  to  irealth^  and  to  factld  richei 
in  !>o  estiniatioD,  nnlesa  acct^papied  by  glOTjr  and  repntatkni.  . 
To  comfbund  these  ideas  substantiated  by  the  ;tiidj  of  bnmait  fw^ 
fan.  it  to  depy  ibeinAueocei^ppiDipD  upon  the  (xwdnctof 
man,  aitd  tp  luppoae  tbat  the  s^me  principle  wfa  ieh  begets  afu- 
dtnty  in  an  attorney's  clerk,  prodncei  also  ^t  viitiMnu  inflevi- 
bUity  which  lenders  the  upright  ma^trate  deaf  to  tb«  solidta- 
tioai  of  frieifd^liip  tv  farour,  an^  onnioyed  >y  tiiB  Mbeka  or ' 
machiDationt  of  power  >  is  tooonsidertbeiipirit  whiohgnrarm 
the  blind  and  mechanical  obedience  paid  by  tb«  ctmmtm  ia\' 
iietf  the  same  with  thiK  which  enablea  a  genenl  to  r^mwo  pac. 
]KMl)ical(naodc(Knpo^ontbe£el4nf^atfle,eriA  tbemtcUf 
v£  aelioR,  whan  ho  iR  responuble  fn  ttie  diicipline  an4  couragai 
of  iuB  tnxips;  and  when  the  (Jiance  of  a  moment  spay  decid* 
9pMi  his  reputation  and  fame,  io  bun  the  raat^  dear  and  iali^ 
^e  of  all  earthly  possessioni ! 

7iut  and  proper  then  is  it,  sir,  i^at  thow  ^ba  cannot  mnr 
acquire  in  w^i&ie  riches  and  estate^,  ^lould  reuin  tboM  tnn» 
mitted  to  tbem  by  a  linA  of  noUe  aqcestiy.  }t  is  right  tbM 
tbe  state  should  derive  from  ibeir  fsleyai^d  MntjmttnU  and  «• 
xltt^  viays,  security  for  tbe  bonovr  sntl  CQitrag*  of  its  tn^i- 
f  atrates  and  defenders.  Id  tbi^  case  majoraU  ara  deftnsiblf} 
bat  since  it  Ii^  been  clearly  prared  that  th«r  te|idency  is  in- 
jurious, the*aliowipg  them  liuu  partialljr  to  esitt  should  be 
esteemed  a  neoessary  evil,  tai  reduced  Io  the  least  posaiblA 
mairnvm,  $uch  is  the  middle  ^ck  the  society  wishes  to^teer 
\o  avoid  two  opposite  rocks,  and  equally  dangeroa»  ^oalt} 
should  you  view  tliese  ideqs  through  the  pritib  of  .geoeraUf 
received  opinions,  they  will  dsubtless  appear  f  itcentric  a^  se* 
vcfX}  but  if  by  a  laudable  e&rt  of  yonr  luadran,  and  a  ew 

duct 
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4«cl  bcf^Dg  tin  imtiottairee  <4  the  mliyeet,  70a  will  «M«pd 
to  die  fint  pnnci^cfl  «f  le^ilotiod,  With  whicb  yon  apt  «o  oes^- 

priently  aocputtAt^ ;  yaa  wiLt  be  cenvniced  Bj  tbe  eridcocs 
addooed,  aiid  ^una  will  b«  detiwed  from  ta  oppRtf*iopj  which 
alMvs  all  othcra  ba*  beitn  coodociva  to  eofeebls  tbe  mOxipBt, 
coDtraot  t}ie  [ciouccM.  aad  accelerate  the  nnn  of  ihe  country. ' 

Iliis  first  meanua  tlie  natim  oipocu  ^oo  wiU  ado}^,  ti  tba 
abragatioo  of  tU  fanvs  whit^  allow  tbe  pcrpetiul  entajling  of 
«atatei.  Entaili  alicadj  14  eaaletioa  should  be  rnpected, 
altboagh  w  nuoaeioat  and-so  pr^odicial  to  tbe  public;  but 
ibeur  duttuciive  loAueaca  abMlfl  be  dfcunncribed  within 
certa'ni  llinitt. 

Thai  t^  Ti^t  of  railing  jpn^er^  in  perpetuity  by  caa- 
tract  or  teufBtncnt,  wfaettun-  by  leavipg  a  laige  fat^m  to  aom 
bmxdi  of  the  iiupily  by  btsqnHts  in  trtui,  or  legacits  in  at^ 
ai^Bt  manoar,  oag^t  inVu'tly  to  ceiM)  to  tiwt  pfnaittiog  tiU 
|)enotii  to  dtipoM  of  their  property  during  ttxir  lifr,  or  after 
ttMir  death,  cooforraably  to  (lie  lawi,  they  ibould  be  prevented 
fioo.  eodavjug  janded  pn^rty,  by  noidenAg  it  oit4ieiuUej 
or  by  loadit^  it  with  banbuif>  wbifit  read^  alicnetipu  im- 
^raclicalile.    '  . 

'  This  abrogation,  of  whidi  the  necenhy  has  bftm  demoQ* 
atnoed,  i«  strictly  consofiant  to  the  principle*  of  jtwtice;  fat 
jpenotM  deriro  the  rif^t  of  conreylag  pn^ierty't^  wiU,  not 
'ftoai  nature,  but  from  the  laws  which  have  granted  the.  privi- 
ftgt,  and  wbic^i  itUl  poueas  the  power  of  iti  regnlation.  And 
what  nuire  just  or  pn^Mcr  regulatkA  can  be  tmde  than  by 
•Uiging  it  w  coDforaa  t»  (he  spirit  of  6ur  ancient  legislation, 
which,'  while  it  would  secure  to  perxuit  all  the  liber^  of 
transmlttiDg  property' after  their  death,  would  also  restrict  the 
cflect  of  such  distribatioa  to  the  next,  in  feveur  of  future  gc- 

'  ItwiUpr<^bi(t4y^  aUeged,  that  to  prereut  perpetual  efltails, 
would  btl  to  sbm  evety  a\-enae  by  which  commouers  may  at* 
laki  to  noble  lank,  tinnted,  the  consequence  might  "bis  such, 
yet  thii  would  itwlf  be  producUni!  of  amch  good;  the  nubility 
-'-■'■  W0UI4 
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^oold  be  rsised  to.the  etevate<i  aitastioa  fnKD  vbicfa  rtx^lMve 
been  degraded;  they  wotild  dbaia  dailjr  greater  cousbqileace^ 
titles  \rotild  x&se  to  become  contemptible,  by  being  (O^beap* 
and  cmmaoa,  and  the  nation-wouid  bedio  a  gaawr>  ftrlbe 
QXtre  the  uoproductive  classes  of  soci^  were  IMted,  mwe 
nomerDds  would  be.theprodoctives  SQd  besides,  tbe  nobility, 
vfao  hare  no  otber  ctaicn  to  tide»»)d  bowHiis  but  their  wealth, 
kre  not  the  clas*  which  cao  be  Kmced>)o-to  aay  state.  . 
,  The  .apprebemioa,  that  it  would  opetate  as  a  discouiage- 
uent  tfl  virtue,  is  without  fotmdaCion.  lieudei  the  conndet^ 
laoa,  that  glory  is  the  infaltible  rewvd  of  great  actions,  aad 
coostitutes  the  best  and  most  solid  claim  to  title  aadiaoki  the. 
•Cate  wouffi  bestow  penonal,  or  faeritat^  nobility,  upoo  soch 
as  merited  the  dittinctioB;  withoal  which,  it  must  aUew  tb«a 
to  enjo7  <bcir  property  by  perpetual  entail.  If,  for  iBSUwce, 
tite  »oax£  a  diatiugoislKd  fitizeo  shfiuhl  faUaw  his  «cara^,. 
the  peraoDflA  bonwra  oi  the&tber  woald  become  hereditaij 
in  hu  cbildreo,  and  if  they  should  be  uodessrviug  of  them, 
irhat  evil  would  it  be  if  th^  ibouM  be  deprived  of  what  tbejr 
veieuDWfnll^  to  letaiio?  Tbe  recompence  wionld  never  ba 
more  anxiously  desired,  ihsD  when  merit  was  essenilial  for  its 
frescrvatioii ;  besides,  the  royjil  pren^stivfi  WDdld  profaoUy 
intei&re  with  the  geoeral  law  in  all  cases,  where  such  inter-' 
Junuce  might  be  deemed  iudispeosable  for  the  good  of  tb& 
•Qi^.  If  a  person  by  great,  ardaous,  or  cooatant  aervicH,. 
•honid  laite  lumself  to  a  degree  of  fame  or  ccmsequenee,  to  tm. 
to  demand  the  veperaUop  an4  gratitude  of  the  people,  if  tb« 
rewards  granted  should  enhmce  his  fonune  to  aa  equality  witla 
his  ferae  -,  as  a  last  recompence,  liberty  should  be  given  htm  to 
estaUish  a  majorat  to  perpetuate  his  name  to  posterity,  Weref 
auch  privileges  granted  with  extreme  f:autton,  aod  in  cases  ofi 
acknowledged  justice,  instead  of  having  an  injurious  tendency,, 
they  would  operate  *s  useful  and  pri^r  esamplcs.  £ul  cir- 
cumspection is  essential  here :  justice  and  caution  are  ahso- 
I.ulely  requisite  in  the  dispensajion  of  such  favoun,  if  it  be  def 
(trabletorenda  them  valuable^  for  if  partiality  or  iroponnnjty 
should 
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idibuld  bbtidn  them  for  pertoos,  who  have  enriched  themuJTeij 
for  instaoce,  in  America  b}'  contracts,  \>j  cotnfnerce,  or  hy  the 
Mablishment  of  mannfactuKt,  what  power  will  the  ittfte  bare 
Remaining  to  lecompenie  iti  benefacton  and  defenden  ? 

The  evD  produced  by  ntajofati  it  lo  greatj  that  it  will  be  of 
litde  uirice  to  impede  ihrir  progresi  nnlesf  lome  itill  Inoni 
powerM  remediet  are  a^^ied.  The  faititUea  even  in  whow 
fytaar  tbey  were  eitaUiihed  are  now  experiendng  their  t^* 
prctsin  »>d  pernicioiu  eSectt,  Nothing  li  to  repugnant  to 
the  fedingi  of  common  lenie  as  to  see  the  yooager  members 
of  &miUet,  the  eldest  itf  which  are  in  posseuion  of  large 
ettUei,  witliont  establishmeut,  dettitute  of  education,  and 
raeielx  v^etatiug  in  cetibacjr,  sloth,  want,  atidnlisety.  The 
court  of  equit;  endesTouritig  to  tteoncile  the  respect  due  to 
perpetual  entail,  and  the  privilege  of  rank,  with  the  jus^ce 
also  doe  to  umilar  ranki  fi^Uently  taxes  majorat!  with  cer* 
tain  anouitiei  in  favour  of  the  younger  brandies  of  noble  fa- 
miliesr  bat  this  remedy  is  itself  an  evil;  ground  ret)ts  are  in 
direct  oppcuiUcui  to  majorats,  because  dimioLibiDg  the  produce 
of  the  eitate,  they  tend  to  lessen  Its  valoe;  consequeotly  tbey 
prevent,  so  far,  the  operation  of  individual  interest,  and  thus 
.  aggravate  the  principle  of  dereliction  and  ruin,  which  Is  al- 
ready inherent  !d  unalienable  and  entailed  property.  It  would, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  more  consonant  to  justice  to 
permit  the  sale  of  entailed  estates,  rather  than  bnrthen  them 
with  paralyzing  annuities. 

It  is  admitted,  that  by  this  system  tome  entailed  estates 
would  be  diminished,  white  others  would  be  extended:  and 
this  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.  Those  immense  majorats 
which  cncoori^  excessive  luxury,  and  its  inseparable  coa- 
Goroitant,  comption,  are  not  less  injurious  to  the  state  than 
the  snail  iD^rats,  which  cherish  sloth  and  pride  in  a  great 
number  of  poor  gentlemen,  who,  not  possessed  of  sufficient 
affluence  to  move  in  a  high  and  honourable  career,  disdain 
employment  in  luefu),  because  inferior  occupations :  and  it 
would  occaskm  a  gmtt  diminution  in  the  number  of  nobles. 
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Kbbilit^  lunlnff  been  made  bneditar^,  is^cvnusqwoUybwoaift 
geFpetual)  aod  dividbg,  raaufyiog,  aad  nwhiplyiog;  iteyro- 
gresi,  can  have  no  aisignable  Umitr  bacause  it  is  cwaraao  to  all 
the  deacendaotft  of  oobte  &aiiltc&  It  laust  bo  ichnowledgQA 
tliat  fieqiamdf  it  U  doiE^ojcfld  oi  confounded  is  poTeity;  but 
(f  the  case  were  othemise,  what  would  bscooie  o£  tha  Etatv^ 
w^t  TCOuld-  become  of  nebili^  itself?  WheW'  woaid  bft- 
&und  a.  famiiy-  not  noble?  Aai  If  all  were  w,  wbat  Tid«0 
gnuU  be  then  set  upon  a  quaiitj-  which  derives  its  ohi^:  im* 
llortaQce  from  being  a  gnvileg^cooferrndon  afew*  ? 

Public  iutereU  alto  requires  that  the 'postessen  of  mii<afitt 
sliould  have  powei  to  grant  long  of  fluqtfayteoiu  leasw.  Peiv 
petuel  entail  is  not  compatible  with  a  centnict,  wtuch'prep' 
EuppDses  the  alienability  of  OB^iil  estatee ;  but  what  inoM^ 
venienoe  could' result  from  permission  htiag  granted' to- d>» 
poa^BEors  of  tnajoratSf  to  nuka  -sKch  ao'  alieoatikuir,  wlHcbi^. 
while  it  proserved  in  the  family' the  entailed  «^tei  iniured'a< 
more  ample  revenue,  and  gnaiantoed  the  ^ayroBut  byitbefll* 
sponsibilityof  the  co-pFOprietor  of  the  land  ? 

Frauds  might  be  committed  in-  granting;  tlKSft  IcMsteldi 
rents.;  but  the  prevention  would  beedby,  by  making,  prevwuS' 
to  a  contract  of  this  kind,  an  inquest,  which  should  verify  Um  . 
amiual  value  of  the  lands  intended  to  be  leased,  before  thoi-. 
coQBtitated  authorities  of  the  district;  and,  if  thought  nenesn 
saxy,  bC'  sanctioned  by  the  soperioE  magistrates  i^  the'^fo- 
vince :  the  immediate  successor  to  the  majorat  might  examine. 
'  the.inquestj  or  the  cyndic,  or  his  attorney,  if  the  saccessor  was 
under  ^e.  This  would  obviate-  all  the  difficulties  to  be  op? 
prehended  in  the  granting  such  a  power. 

Tha  cause  of  agriculture  requires  such  a  decision ;  for  fat^ 
.mers are  never  sostllpngly  induced  to  increase  the  ivoduoe of 

•'  /Liule  estaHished  in  Castile'  that  sncH  asTvere  unable  to  siuiain  Ihe 
difeMtjr-aod  peribtm  the  dBttW  of  itcrbtHt]'  ehoaM  lay  down  tKtU  titles  is 
reffmiUukaMe,.8ni  pranshtmbrcm  sxuriton^aiewfAsititOTtcoiV- 
QMe  tbdicnieLsjMein  of  palitj-  widi'tbc  r^ts  of  ttatnanit^  Sn  ihw 
iFWov  Eic7'a,-or  treatise  OS  enitleniui.    tih,xica^BrO-l»t  pi  317. 
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Atfiia,  ai'wKiJH  ffitj'^drt  eoiph^rietors  df'tlie'Janrf;  tioffcetter 
etftouragef  W  aiiielioraM' auiiihip^civ^  Cultivation  tli^tlVtieii 
fitey'atti'utisfibd  tberr  inriastiy  antf Wt* will  lie' [{ttillldtite'HoiH' 
tvifiemand^dieiT  children,  litis  uniod  ot  tn'o  ea-pitilf  ahf 
df  tvto  itnitirests  diVoted'  td  ttiCi'  shQi  ob^  woolil  Mt  rOtit^' 
Albabloili  tbao  all  odier  encoiiragem^te,'  abd'  p<!iidi>s'  ibi' 
Art*  jOtti  «reet,  ahd  onij- metKbd  (jf  ektirpartrig  endrrikuJBl/ 
ftl^ftrtng'fttHiianiotig'm,  rfBulitfivi^rig  aMd'  p^t^ling  tei'- 
ritbiy,  of  coititiiningpra[ier^  tod  culture,  of  caujlfig' the  lands' 
lftbeBOWii3niin^ly,atid'cifot)tainiBg  by  labour  and  manuring 
ttttt  piWbde  frotS  land  tbt  Whitfh  *^  are'  indebted  at  present' 
tb-AUow^Dg'  and  t«3t.-  1%is  deciuoti  would  t>r6bab]7  cSbty' 
agHcalfurri  int>rovehiAit  far  biybai  oOr  most  Mii^uiiili  €i- 
jN^ctatioiu 

A  dbttrWe  tik«ti  ftottl  tlit  Roman  law,  abd  acoredited'ai^ 
oar'bar  bf  dai!  stlpporters  of  majdiita,  although  clearly  fBiibdea^ 
upon  tlteh-oliiilitins  nthd-  than  oO  th^  authontyof  the  laws,' 
fiat  ttontrilrated  to  dtftriv^  the  nation'  of  tHese  advantages^  arnT 
dieil^>rti  jostlT-idtfritii  ytsiir  st^rdfe  animaSrerakiii.  According* 
to  tUat-tf  successor  tb  a  majorat  it  oat  bound'fe  coiitibue~lea^s' 
^ihed  hj  bis  pr^Mctistor ;  for'  ttiey  say,  he  not  being  aii' 
Ifetr,  die  tbrmer  engagebients  cahiiot'  hk  obligatbiy  gpon  bini. 
Whence  has  been  eitabUshed  the  maxim,  "  ihat^  tevtvi  espirt 
tut  tKe  dUn^  of  rtiletsnr"  Sut  stich  doCtnnd  is  sa  opposite 
tQ'itendi)  «-it  tiTSttngittuit  to  eqiiity':  for.setting  aslde'sieta- 
[liytical  stibtleti^;  or'chicattery,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tbo* 
^p^ifcasorofamajoriR  ought  tdHc' consider'  as  the  proprietor' 
of  the^  entailed  property }  bfictfose'tuithinghiasliere  tended' to 
dienate  the  property,  nor  to  confuse  the  snccesuon;  andbeudei 
dM(7!iilpIeattHbntC6faItadministrAor, lawyers  themselves  a}^ 
l<nt,  it  BufScim  to  rdidtir  his  contract  vaTid)  and  his  oblij;*- 
ttoilff-  trans  mi  ssible. 

Yet  silch  opinionl' da  irreparaljltlfnjury  to  a^cultnre  j  for 

tbey^  confine  within  too  tuairoW  limits  the  esteot  at  leaseliold 

tenures,  and  thai  become  highly  prejudicial  to  the  cujture  of 

entailed  estates.  -No  reliance  can  be  plaeed  v^aa.  the  siqipo- 
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litiOR  that  tbty  will  be  pn^erl^  caltivated  b/  the  proprietMV 
thenuelvet,  fu  reniorcd  from  rural  iceaei  and  iiu^  bbontv 
by  their  educatim,  nuik,  and  general  teudence.  And  how 
eaa  it  be  exftxttd  aay  &rmer  wiU  break  up,  ihcloie,  plant, 
itock,  and  improve  aa  estate  which  he  tawy  not  enjoy  above 
thiee  or  &ur  yeari,  and  from  which  he  is  liable  to  be  ouited 
every  day  i  Ii  it  not  ftr  more  probable  that  he  will  confine 
hia  attention  to  obtaining  (he  but  possible  preieat  cropi,  by 
exhansting  the  land  without  adverting  to  its  future  sterility  i 

An  act  should,  therefore,  be  patsed  which  would  cbaoe- 
auch  opinions  from  our  courts  of  law,  re-establish  the  reci- 
procal rights  of  property  and  culture,  and  allow  the  poi- 
sesaora  of  majorats  to  grant  leases  fiw  a  long  term,  even  for 
oinety-nihe  yean,  or  more,  and  secure  to  farmers  their  dur- 
able rights  till  the  end  of  the  stipulated  period.  It  is  to  thit 
custottt,  established  in  England,  which  secures  to  occu^ners  the 
possagsion  of  feudal  estates,  that  the  economists  of  that  king- 
dom attribute  the  flonriahing  state  of  ita  agriculture*.  Why 
■ot  then  adopt  it  in  ours  ?  A  prohiEution  of  the  anticipated 
payment  of  rents,  by  declaring  that  the  farmer  who  might  be 
guilty  of  it  should  forfeit  such  stun  or  sums  so  paid,  would  b< 
effi^ctual  to  prevent  any  fraud  occurring  to  the  loss  of  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  estate. 

As  the  liberty  of  granting  leasee  for  a  long  term  is  agreeable 
to  the  principles  of  justice,  to  would  it  militate  against  th^e 
principleSj  to  enforce  it  by  any  express  or  particular  law.  The 
society  wishes  nothing  more  t^an  that  the  possessors  of  ma- 
jofats  should  have  liberty  to  grant  their  estates  upoa  long 
leases ;  for  it  does  not  conceive  any  l^w  could  be  just  which 
would  fii  the  duration  of  such  leases,  and  deprive  proprietor* 
of  the  liberty  to  lease  their  lands  for  a  shorter  term.  The  re- 
flections suggested  analogous  to  these,  contained  in  other  parta 
ef  this  memoir,  must  have  proved  to  you,  sir,  how  coaXrarf 
to  the  society  are  those  extremes,  which,  instead  of  encouraging 

•  SmilVj  Wedth  of  Nstiom.    Vol.  I.  book  3,  ehap.  a- 

agricultare. 
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'agricultme,  bare  general!/  lerminatei  in  its  dcclenaoo  aai 
niin. 

In  fine,  tir,  it  appears  an  intHapen  sable  reqaiaiie  that  the 
law  of  Toro  shoold  be  npef^ed,  which  prevents  children  and 
beirt  of  mccessors  to  a  nu^orat  from  deriving  the  benefit  of 
those  improvements  which  oAerwiae  would  have  been  made'** 
Thii  law,  passed  in  hastSj  and  without  the  legiilaturc  under* 
standing  the  reason  for  it,  according  to  the  testimony  of  doc* 
tor  Palacioa  Hnbios,  is  betome  still  more  destmctive  by  the 
UtiMde  given  it  through  the  ignonwce  of  our  lawyers,  as  weU 
as  its  own  utmost  provisioos  j  and  it  lurdy  ought,  therefore, 
no  longer  to  exist,  more  especially  at  a  time  when  attempts 
are  making  to  reform  the  errors  and  vices  of  oar  Iq^code. 
For,  to  convince  you  of  the  ui^nst  doctrines  which  have  been 
supported  by  this  law,  the  society  need  ix>t  demonstrate  the 
damage  agriculture  lias  sustained  by  its  depriving  it  of  nany 
good  and  industrious  tiinrilies  j  this  law  appears  conspioiously 
cruet  and  injurious,  by  the  encouragement  it  affords  to  those 
who,  protected  by  legal  authority,  sacrifice  their  natural  sen- 
timents to  pride  and  vanity,  and  to  sorround  their  name  with 

•  Thn  Uw,  which  our  Iswycn  opcalyoll  bubirtui  ind  nnjuit,  hu 
bcconw  more  ■>  bjr  tbt  htirade  wilh  wbich  It  bi>  been  inlcrpretcd  So 
legal  commentaries,  nopcilycstended,  it  confined  in  intenCion  solely  to 
die  KjnJnof  honseat  bnt  ibc  pnctilioiKn  tuTc  ixKniled  its  meaning  to 
eTerrsonDfimelioniionisnd  themDicit  JsvlcveJ,  [he  IciswiU  iiappeu 
what  motive  couU  have  dicuied  luch  a  law;  is  it  etedible,  thit  al  a  pe- 
liod  when  the  buUdtng  fortified  places  was  forbiddeo  to  [vivaie  peiiom, 
wben  leave  wis  fcTiued  to  repuc  those  in  a  dilapidated  stale,  wbeo  tboN 
yd  beloiiging  to  the  ^videcs  were  ordered  td  1)e  deniolidicd ;  In  a  word, 
when  the  government  endeamursri  w  take  from  the  nobUity  those  monu- 
(Bsnts  of  feadal  dE*p«ticm,  those  I'liaia  at  anarchy,  and  assyla  of  coo- 
KmpiforjuiUceandlaw;  is  it  credible,  that  in  the  identical  peiindast^' 
tntc  wu  enacted,  which  entailed  in  peqMiuily  the  repatatioa  isA  entvgc- 
ncni  of  those  very  IbrtieMn,  ot  castellated  nuniions,  belonging  to  piiTaic 
iadividuali?  From  this  tingle  example  may  be  ucertained  bow  n- 
tremcly  ignorant  thelawycn  of  that  era  wctetf  aUlhepri|wiple«of  i«- 
tioaaj  aod  etdlsbiened  pobcy. 

p3  faisa 
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numerous  posterity  to  want  and  infuny ! 

Sucbi  air,  ^  ^e  ^^i^ea&uree  .^e  wciely  wlfmi^  to  j>fw  m- 
j^Ciipr  jviii^.  Danbt]ie«s.  in  the  jc^muatioa  of  n^goi^, 
f ou  .will  -diicowr  ihft  n^Dy  oilier  x^tilatioBi  f^iwld  iip 
jiiopOii,  to  jvevant  pufociqiis  un;o)aYffnyinqjg  HJ^tuUiiyc  £oqt 
J^e  Ay^tem  j  .biU  t^i^se  ltei;e  {irqpoE^  fi;^  qdcul^ted  it«  f^> 
iord  ]Ui  imo^f  te  ^me^r  f^ff  Ibe  r^iili  .vq^w  ^^bK^  Itpi' 
^tl^e  ^t  pjf^Dt  labours,  .^itbout  %priviD£^  st»te  9f  tbo«p' 
jiolitical  bene^  it  p>^y  4pFivp  iron  .tbp  i^/tiwtiow  of  myp- 
,3^  j^«g,vding  ^ility  'B  piseoti^l  to  lift  digpitj  ju>|d  p^ 
^\',9tionof  aiqi)?H:by,  ti»idi3ptipo  oftbef«{|TindplM»'o|u]fl 
fdd  tq  Uis  K#pect  wbicb  the  public  .eot^i^io  .S/k  ihp  ttfi^. 
£y^biutitig  tb|eavei7UCsdir<mghwbichvi^^,deUitMe9f«|e* 
fit,  strives  at  rfp^,  they  woold  opeo  to  merit  £mie  apd  emolo- 
fp^tit;  ^^'Dfpit'ingtbfDpblejroaibwithxeiidveiUsafbpiionr, 
Jbey  would  devel(^^c^f<a-,(^u»E£ilfctioD,  without  eroding 
Q>p  talents^  t^e  virtues  of  otberBd«sti^uteo|fb>itbM[d  tit)e. 
la  s  w<f^i  ^^ff  TOiuM  oppose  aa  ituuimoui^bdc  bairier  to  tbe 
'  tfnpendiog  slona  whicb  fiueatfas  to  deloge  us  with  aa  ^■> 
versal  inundation,  Tbey  would  confine  wilbin  projier  limits 
those  iromeRse  eub^ils  jnbkii  supppit  ^  niost  enormous  ud 
oootagious  luxnry ;  tb^  would,  remove  without  injustke,  ar 
danger  of  agiiBtiog  the  state,  and,  ai  k  were,  by  a  grwbial 
consumption,  the  remaininf  sm^  m^orats,  whicb  scarcdf 
rueriling  the  name,  yet  serve  to  encourage  sloth  and  inacli- 
'  vily ;  tbey  would  liberate  agriculture  from  the  oppressive  fet- 
ters with  whicb  it  is  3t  present  enslaved,  and  by  reconciTipg 
tbe  principles  of  policy  which  protect  mj^jpratf  »'ith  \iip9fi.at 
justice  wbii^h  condeoio  them,  tb^  nyculd  be  highly  p^ufilahjp 
to  the  inleresia  gf  the  nation,  and  reflect  detened  coedit  wfi 
jumotir  upon- you. 

Qrculiftioit  ^  lattd^d  Produce.  .  ~  ■ 

Hitherto  the  attention  of  .the  aocie^haa  fafjco  ta^f^e^ 
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■to  Aehwi  wbieb  n^itte  to  fvoper^  arking  Sana  tandmdh- 
-bonr;  ^  rei^!)it»  Sat  ^t  to  eonsider  ftcxe  wfaiA'  respect  the 
'pFOpeitycff^ileiJhitdfrsductioB!),  andwliich  pouem  an1»r 
■ftMDce  to  mndt  the  marc  (Hrect,  ^  thef  aff^t  the  hdeMlti 
^f  pencms  noie  hnacdiatd;^  coDcemed  in  cuhtratlOD. 

TheirQin  of  the  earih  being  the  direct  production  of  la^  - 
btmr,  and  the  onlj  property  of  tha  litioer,  they  shonld  be 
cciuidered  with  tacred  resptct  io  tbeviev  of  the  legiBlatore^ 
and  Ehoold  receive  its  particular  protection,  ai  representing 
the  subsistence  of  the  mqori^  of  the  mort  considerable  and  in- 
tomting-membenoftfie  ttate;  and  die  en])r  recompence  of 
■(heir  fedgue  and  feE.  None  ifaeidd  ewe  liut  protection  Io 
Unh  or  fortune ;  fct  all  immediate  enjof  the  fruit  «f  dielr 
lalenM  and  tlieir  iDduttrf :  besides,  dnt  property  ig  pvecarioug 
and  unceitain,  dependent  in  a  great  degree  upon  -the  dsan^i 
in  the  atnlosphere  and  Tarietj  of  leaioni ;  so  that  it  has  ewry 
claim  vhicii  can  recommend  it  to  tlie  justice  and  tnurtanity 
'of  ^oTcmnicttt , 

Butitisnottheftnner  who. is  alone  inteFestedm  the  pro- 
lection  of  this  property,  the  proprietor  is  equally  «> ;  ibr  the 
-produce  being  cattirally  divided  between  him  and  the  cul^- 
■vators,  it  ii  clear  tliatthey  exhibit  afi  the  produce  of  property, 
of  the  soil,  and  of  Munr  together :  every  law,  therefore,  whicli 
AmM  make  the  sKgittest  attack  on  the  property  of  Uiese  pro- 
ductions most  ii^nre  the  individual  interest  of  «11,  and  would 
•ad-oiAybe  u^it,  bHt  i^ntraty  to  the  um  and  iBtenttofiof 
rural  legislation. 

These  ivSectionB  alone  are  sufficient  4o  duracterize  eveiy 
Imw  wfaidi  attempts  to  ciniunucribe,  in  anyiaaoDer  whMener, 
Ibe  ficeand  famtnmed  libnty  in  the  disposal  of  the  -fhiits- 
•ftkegroond.  Id  adverting  to  this  subject  &x  sodetytriU 
coBfine  itsdf  as  murii  as  possible  to  general  censidtrations 
for  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  go  over,  even  cursorily, 
■tfee  immense  series  of  statutes,  oidinances,  aai  r^ulationg 
Whidi  June  nstrained  and  violat^  Ais  KberQ^. 

Happily  Ar-lheMt^,  it  has  DO  ioBg«to  csBbat  &e  most 
.    -'  p  4  injurious 
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iBJuriom  of  all,  your  wisdom  faa^og  reecinded  lia  erer  ftoai 
our  l^al  codcj  taxation  of  grain ;  a  law  which  took  its  rise  ill 
periods  of  difiiculty  and  idiscnrder,  frequently  repealed,  apd 
again  re-enacted,  lo  tbat  it  became  an  olyect  o^  dread  to  ibe' 
liltle  farmers,  and  of  contempt  to  the  great  proprietor!  anfl 
rich  merchants,  and  as  injurious  to  agricpltun  an  it  wn  in^dc- 
qu^tp  to  accomplish  the  proposed  aim. 

Taxtt,     , 

J3ut  since  (his  law  has  been  repealed,  and  the  tax  on  com 
}feen  abolished,  and  that  for  ever,  why  suffer  an  impost  upc^i 
other  productions  of  the  soil  so  much  more  oppressive,  bei* 
cause  it  is  cot  r^;ubted  by  the  equitable  wisdom  of  the  le- 
gislDture,  but  by  the  partial  caprice  of  the  municipal  magis^ 
strates }  Since  graiu,  the  object  of  the  first  necessity  for  the 
tppport  of  life,  has  extorted  from  justice  a  fl^e  marltet,  why 
is  it  that  other  kinds  of  produce,  almost  equally  necessaiyi 
have  not  t>een  allowed  to  enjoy  a  similar  privil^e  i 

This  sifigle  di^tinftion  will  evidently  demonstrale  what  cul- 
pable negligence  the  laifs  iiavp  shewn  to  that  first  object  of 
sound  policy,  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  having  abandooefl/ 
th^  entire  care  to  the  will  and  dir^^on  of  the  magistrates,  an^ 
the  facility  (hey  havp  ibe\yp  in  adopting  the  different  muni- 
cipal ordinance^;  for  the  taxation,  ^u^  the  fixipg  a  ratjo  to  thp 
price  of  commodiiies,  bav^  neyer  been  prescribed  by  any  ge- 
neral law. 

Tlie  iplallible  copsequence  of  this  negligence  of  the  laws 
WIS  to  kaye  the  property  in  other  productions  beudea  corn,  to 
the  arbitrary  discretion,  arid  coneequcntly  to  the  upjust  decir 
tioa  of,  not  only  mag'^'rates,  but  their  sulralterp  agents ;  for 
lEvea  upon  the  hypothesis  that  bpth  ^oalA  apt  ac^ding  tp 
(he  rules  pf  ordipary  prudence,  they  would  naturally  lean  Q> 
t})e  inteisat  of  thp  sUtCj  the  snpporl  of  which  is  the  intentii^ 
pf  taxation,  rather  than  to  itiat  of  the  persons  whose  prodoce 
f)ii|jht  ^  taxed  Ifeuce  (irjsn^tes  t|)e  mlierable  oppr<i|iioi|  - 
dise#v«rgJt!« 
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fiicoferabl*  alMoit  over  the  whole  aouDtryj  in  >u^/mg  the 
secesitties  of  the  inhabitantt. 

But  this  vjattra  hai  produced  the  nme  cQecU,  which  all 
laws  pnjudicial  to  individual  i&teiwt  matt  prodtKB.  The 
KHircei  of  lappliet  are  not  in  our  cities ;  th^  can  aaiy  be  found 
in  the  «otUiti7 ;  Bnd  pCTmiaaion  has  not  l>een  granted  to  open 
proper  cfaaDoeU  ^  which  those  suppttet  might  be  conreyed 
where  penoBal  interest  demands.  Tlias  bav«  the  obstacles 
which  have  opposed  this  interest  prerented  or  banished  plenty  j 
and  notwithstanding  taxes,  the  result  has  been  a  great  loss  of 
commodities,  and  great  inconvenience  to  the  nation  at  large.  ' 

In  v^n  is  3  good  matltet  expected  for  articles  upon  any 
other  principle  tliin  that  of  abundance;  and  that  abundance 
caniiot  exist  but  where  commerce  is  free.  Nothing  bat  iha 
bope  of  gain  can  induce  cultiTators  (o  increase  &e  produce 
of  the  soil,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  marled.  Liberty  only 
can  cherish  this  hope,  produce  tlie  necessary  competition,  and 
l>y  that  means  a  fair  and  eqaltaUe  price,  the  object  of  uni- 
versa]  desire.  Taxation,  prdiibitions,  and  all  the  r^latli^ 
wdinances  only  tend  to  weaken  this  rivalry,  and  consequently 
to  discourage  agriculture,  1^  preventing  competition,  and  ditm- 
aisbing  plebty :  in  such  a  case,  by  an  in^lible  principle  of 
reaction,  loss  of  the  object  will  be  the  result  of  the  veiy  mea- 
■ures  taken  for  the  purpose  of  its  seeing. 

Amongst  such  regulations  the  most  deserving  particular  no- 
tice are  those  which  restrain  middir-mtn  in  Ibesale  of  comeao- 
dities,  the  traders  in  £sh  and  Iruits ;  in  a  word,  all  those  who 
4eat  in  retail  artides,  and  who  are  objects  of  general  dislike, 
end  a  butt  to  the  (^rAssive  measures  of  mujitcipal  magistrates; 
as  though  they  Were  not  necessary  instrumanls,  or  at  least 
useful  to  the  trading  interest;  at  tfiougfa  they  were  not,  with 
mpect  to  cultivators,  what  woollen-drapers  and  silk-mercnx 
are  to  the  marchauls  and  naanutiictarers.         * 

An  ignorante  nnpardonable  in  this  enlightened  a^,  ocxa- 
aoned  in  our  ancestors  this  nnjust  pr^odice.  It  was  ohserved 
(Suit  met)  pun^ased  at  a  che^  tnaiket,  and  sold  at  a  dear  ebei 
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«a  tltoiig^  ^tot  va»  not  nfemifil  to  weqr  iHQd  «f 'traffic  t 'Wboi* 
the  advance  of  price  represents  U)£  ^iw  »f  ti»  m>agUf,  iUtii 
1iiemXeKH9(&eei^ytBi4nplajpeibyt3»teb'Awtxtieri  Such 
ft'fomAooot.  coBSHbr  ikai  ^e  wivtoot)  is  Ae  pnse^f,  Mf 
tides  from  the  giower  9ad  BoUisr  goottkoUs  the  wa^  -t^  lbs, 
tine  aD<l  bbour  the  latter  bQstowfi't»-,prDctttre  than  rfeomtbt 
coDBtiy,  and  brii%tbeffl'tDjn»Ekct;  ibat  tebuttKlltlma 
by  netaU,  and  to  beer  the  losses  to  vtiicb  bftk  inqaeodf  ntaject 
)^  eud>  Tet^Uiflg :  tbe^  do  not  cwudtc  tltat  if  ihe  cidtivilw 
^ecameg  tiao  tbe  vender,  that  be  wtU  put  opon  tbe. articles  aq 
additkiaal  i^ice  to  leamiMCitte  him  £»-  iJtte  tinae  and  tnwfaia  it 
flMyOMt,  which necewarilxuDit  batakan.&om  the  other  dc- 
«!)pMitmi,  or  he  muetBell  with  ton ;  asdinlhat  caaehewg^ 
either  conBome  the  comnuidities  kkaiM,  isMead  of  taluag 
tlMan  to  Burkiet,  or  ceaie  to  gtow  thets :.  on  ei&er  mppositipo. 
tbnefore,  the  marketa  in  cities  and  tawm  would  ha  iU  iap> 
plied,  Hmj  do  imI  reoolUct  that  this  very  siriidiriaioii  of 
agMit^,  and  the«B  im^rrofdiinie  trnkniita,  tedmc  iaMead  of 
odnind^  ^  prioe  of  4^d«s.  istf  B«cau«e  tt>e|r  wonoau^ 
ddly  mma^  t)oth  th«  tiflae  fnd  labour  mbich  the  nO^  fiioc 
rpprvmta-  zd^  %  mi^Kiag  >t  tbeU  iatoKidiate  professiw  thsj 
Increase  tbe  fycxikj  end  multiply^  aeaaaof  ti^c.  3i, 
Tbcgr  are  beat  aoqturiBled  where  panehiaera  may  be  fopad,  wA 
the  places  of  greatest  oonuunpd(»i,^  4th,  Bj  iBHlti[dyin|  ^a(aa 
the  wtplnnatioD  <rf'  •  nurabar  of  Hefl)  pcoitt  are  equiF^nt 
tD*ff«*t9ae,  and  ovwoqueotly  productive  pf  advsiBtaea btth 
to  the  wodfff  and  itotif  uiqcr. 

Wliatwill  DOiR  be  sUted  neqewiily  foUoWB,  Chat  prvfailHt- 
inctiw  lak  of  artii^  without  ibo  tAtf,  of  wMUtgaitmtaia 
tiAt)i>i imd under icertaiafareu, It) ^HbifhilflveoderaMc  sob* 
J0Cte4  br  kw,  utd  !thPM  cvdinwcna  tnade  n^oettBg  ne^ 
kacfOHi  tcvem-taefxin.  aoi  koeptn  tf  jaatJag-bposei,  wUcb 
give  them  the  |mrilege  of  pirchaaing  bofoie  odiar  po^h^ 
at  if  th^  Mite  iwt  tte  ntnaQts  af  the  puUiO}  tte  pn&nacea 
tod  ddafs  in  tbe  sale  of  coniapditin  pasted  to  csnain  i)id» 
Tildadintt  sccptntiiKVj,  ntd  otfrnr  ainulK  ngnbtiaB*  vIbA 

orowd 
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indindiul  interest,  baoiih  from  our  citiei  plenty  md  .COn" 
jH^iicMt,  wtd  Aocauoo  an  t4vM<x  ta  itbe  iKrwB  cf  pkovuhh. 

33iew  <MtiuQti  are  4efeod«d  bftim  idi^nd  fi£  .mowip^, 
■wIiicb.it)ewf<tfaeauuMdpal.|Kdioe  ii  tmr  imag^aing  that  nw 
■copolj  ia  faiddtn  jioder  ^^maDtle  oi  libDrty ;  not  coniideriiv 
itbst.it  lifacEty  ahaiild  £xdte,  tbe  «une  priodfte  wwild  ai^ 
4»«»  it,  by  nalor^y  fmdaciDg  >con^ietituKi,  wbiek  intnaya 
it.  Pers<Mu  in  geoersl  do  not  tefleotj  :tbey.d»  w>t  p^rcviyf, 
■  that  T«^>HO  atf  JMdasrerai  f\sa  at  oraiK^p^,  Harw  cw  «AeK¥  his 
{HiTfxuei  :becau»  by  becoming  rivab  Utcy.^^aqe.tljepow^^f 
iuung  the  pnce  in  <the  ^nds.  of  the  xoonuner.  Th^  do  oat 
■CQtNfder  thitt  a  mooc^t^itig  ipirit  cannot  execute  itt  desj^, 
but  io  the  ahteace  of  coi^peliciaia,  ^WenlhMBlfae  marktf:^ 
itnuiucipal  r^vtatipn*,  ^d  oppnuions ;  6)r  iIma,  4e«^t«rie  «f 
fi  iti^iog  {dBoe*.  GonsiuncxB  tbemidnrea  cast  over  it  as  sooou- 
updating  veil,  which,  Jn  wc^  a  ttoki  of  tbioff,  »11  A«  iW9«e- 
ttioo,  and  «U  the  aed  of  the  p^li«e,  can  ^avar  iwrnud^  affr 
dettmr.  They  do-not  perceive,  that,  if  sqtuit  of  inpEwp^ 
fiqqUBBlly  Ffwatla  in actides .of  cffdHunption  svtgeqt ^Ufxv 
«ui  prabibttiooRi  it  never  eaten  iatothow  iKbew  thBtrndeU 
Ate  i  ifoc  exEeiiriw*  torwMtcotes,  jlJMt  tkf  dev'ien.  iaMefid  9^ 
4)onq«ating  ttwQielMs  &Dm  (he  cogsnmeis,  flca^  fyt  tbmi 
,Ki4  by.e)M7K)£tnf  in  their  po»«r  wiileawKU' t*  piRcon  « 
Mleibr  th^r  jconunqditics. 

I'd  liieeevBgnhrtioDi,  in  a  gnat  intflaHK.  njajr  be  attpbHted 
■the  high  jtriw  of  aiticileB,  pnadnced  wiAout  mudb  lAom  aad 
'  .Mt^eme,  and  si  fjenend  <»mumpti<m.  The  ci^yator,  not 
jfindiag  it  hia  iolercM  to  mU  faiBcoioina^ty  at  the  i«gitl«tid 
9rice.'ajiddil^utad.<Bltd,Bt  market  by  49finwaive«qd  VMt- 
tifHu  ftmalitiei  tfl  Kbic^  henHUtafifanidbectsiieBQtreleai 
-•bcuit  ihair  pniductioa.  Two  sr  thre«  bad  naxkea  will  he 
wffiocBt  M  cctahliib  «  apinion  opqa  the  uibjwb;  voA  to 
^ewnt  »  whs)*  ymviiics  lion  mitinting  aup  [vrticalat 
•CBo^  or  laiiia^  aaf  ^gljaiu  u^dt.  Qaamy  fi&iet  K^ai 
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be  adduced  for  the  Aameful  oecenitj  to  vhtck  weluve  lMt( 
been  reduced  of  iiDponing  from  Pranu  the  <gf*  coniumed  n 
Jtfotfruff 

Nor  can  it  for  h  sKnoent  be  luppoced,  (bM  these  objects 
wbich  niaiiT^  look  upmi  with  an  c^  ef  indifierence,  and  u 
accideiKd  to  culture^  have  not  a  coosiderabk  kiflaence 
upon  national  pro^ri^.  Is  there  a  cotutry-  where  a 
fimncr  can  afibrd  to  pay  a  high  rent  without  their  assistance  i 
An  effect  arising  in  some  prorinces  from  the  advanced  price  ef 
land,  and,  in  others,  from  an  idcrease  of  popoJalion. 

There  are  countries  whera  fmiu,  pidscj  roots,  poohr;',  tggf, 
nine,  and  other  similar  commodities,  chiefly  consttlate  the 
pHnctpal  rcmuneratiou  of  the'  farmer.  On  the  IhOe  gains 
•rinng  from  such  articles  he  lives-;  the  larger  crqis  in  ^pro- 
priaied  to  defray  the  cspene  of  cuhure,  seed,  ihnt  ftuits, 
lythes,  olferiags  of  St.  Jaroes,  taxes,  and  particularly  the  rent ' 
of  the  land,  which  is  iDvarjably  calculated  according  to  the 
actsd  Of  presumed  value  of  the  annual  produce.'  These  a^ 
gently  triditsg  objects  merit  the  attention  of  the  law  raneh 
more  4md  is  geno-^Iy  imagined.    To  be  convinced  «flbit, 

'  »  person  need  only  rightly  calculate  what  profit  a  familj  e£ 
enltivators  would  derive  firnn  a  large  khchen-garden  car*- 
liiDy  attended  to,  two  cows,  four  or  five  goati,  a  sow,  a  dove- 
core,  and  a  povhiy  yard-  Fran  thii  he  might  fairly  appre* 
ciiite  the  value  of  this  olwcare  source  ef  poblk  veaM),  which 
is  equally  unknown  and  neglected  in  Spain.    It  must  not  be 

denied  that  the  acarcily  of  such  articles  may  be  owing  to  s 
variety  «f  other  causes.  So  long  ai  lands  ranain  in  ao  nni^ 
dosed  ctate,  and  imroaBiely  large  6umt  are  toSicNd  to  exist, 
'devoid  of  labourers,  an  abnndance  cannot  he  expected  of  sncb 
tnleles,  as  suppose  popblation  to  be  extended  over  the  fhce 
of  the  whole  country,  the  multipUeatien  of  ^rustic  fiusi^w, 
the  increase  of  cattle,  and  above  all  that  attentive  eaie^  liw 
dustry,  and  economy,  which  cannot  exist  where  , these  are 
wanting.  }l  U,  however,  certain,  wheocver  by  the  Deceit 
aar/  tonsequence  Af  a  good  code  of  rural  l({;)slation,  agricul- 
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tan  AlU  be  improred,  thue  objects  wUl  be  attained ;  but  aa 
•bttBdaade  of  them  canaot  be  expected  if  improvement  be  not. 
attempted  b/ abaodoaing  those  [HiDciptes  bjr  whicb  the  polios  I 
in  regard  to  faomaa  cabiisteace,  ha*  been  hitherto  guided. 

A  plentiful  and  good  market  mutt  be  efiectcd  by  the  oom- 
bitiatioD  of  both.  When  the  farmer  shall  be  placed  in  a  atattt 
io  which  be  may  increaie  hit  catUe  aad  the  produce  of  the  tail) 
M>i  vkta  he  ihall  have  libertjr  to  lell  his  commoditie]  near  hb 
firm,  opon  the  hi|^  road,  or  at  the  £rst  market  he  maf  cocdq 
to ;  when  eveiy  perton  can  pUce  hii  Induitiy  between  the 
gtpwer  and  coDMmer  j  when  die  security  of  ihia  liberty  riiill 
equally  encourage  the  cultivators  and  the  dealers  in  the  pn* 
doctioni  of  the  land ;  then  stKh  artidei  will  become  as  plea* 
dful  ai  the  state  of  cultivation  and  the  coniumptioa  incveif 
market  will  admit.  Then  the  interest  of  these  two  distioct 
kinds  ofagents.employing  all  their  activi^,  tbe  first  labouring 
to  iacreaie  the  produce  of  tbeir  lands,  and  the  last  those  oN. 
tides  ia  which  they  traffic }  both  by  competitioo  woold*  pro- 
duce I^eoty ;  monopoly  would  hide  its  diminished  bead ;  aad 
by  a  method  as  sim^e  uitia  just,  a  good  marker,  the  sup- 
port of  all  iadustry,  would  be  better  obtained  than  by  aU  the 
wt^DSQces  and  regulations  of  municipalities. 

Tlii  doctrine  universally  applies  to  every  kind  of  supplies, 
without  exemptii^  those  justly  considered  as  of  the  first  ne- 
cessity for  human  subsistence. 

It  is  certaio  that  butchers'  meat  would  every  where  find  a 
iairer  market,  if  every  person  were  at  liberty  to  kill  and  sell, 
9n  hii  own  account,  the  animals  inlended  for  public  oon- 
SumptioD,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  dispose  of  them  to  a  con- 
tractor, whost  exclusive  profits  must  afise  from  the  advanced 
price  he  receives,  that  constituting  the  only  inducement  be 
bas  to  supply  the  market.  Th:  same  would  be  the  case  with 
oU  and,  \rine,  if  the  mUlonet,  and  the  various  precautions 
which  burthen  them  wilL  a  heavy  tax  did  not  conspire  with 
tfie  nmnicipal  police  to  render  the  price  Of  these  artiides  h^ 
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M  th«  tuAamrt,  irit&dut  tb«  smsl1«st  nd^^^g^  iciici^itig  fb'* 

JBbt  tb«  Mcieiy  would  dIgrUd  tbo  for,  ifif  ptiFsnef  ■tbp'br 
Jtep  ^  the  r^Motii  ^Xtatingb^t'n'et^n  Srt  popalation  of  town 
and  countty,  atid  between  &e  pdice'  r^^pectlng  lands  aiid 
ckiitt.  For.  which  reaaon  it  ccwidndes  this  article  by  speaV- 
ing^  ctbrtad,  tbd  principal' object  tri  the  vi«w  of  both- 

InlettuU  Trade  in  general. 

BtfeSdjMke' other  artlctes'ofcoinmerce,  is  dear' or  cheap,  ac- 
cotiMng  S3  <her&  prevails  a  scarcity  or  plenty  of  grain;  atidif ' 
thevariatloiis  of  pffict,  occasiotied  by  the  laws  and  poblid  opi- 
oton,  ctmld  be  subtracted  from  this  kind  of  traffic,  the  pric€ 
tfoaldbereghlatedby  that  of  com.  Letus,  then,  examine,  if 
t^  object,  so  important,  so  delicate,  atid  so  deserving  tlie  most' 
pointed  attintim  of  gbvemmeOt,  can  be  goveraedby  the  sim- 
ile prindptes  the  society  has  adopted,  and' to  make  the  appll- 
dition  more  evident,  let  us  speak  of  the  internal  com  trade. 

A  remarkable  difi^rente  exists  befv-een'  the  trade  in  this 
and  other  articles  of  commerce;  a  dtfliiTeDce,  which  is  oWing 
to  the  deficiency  rather  than  to  the"  redundaiicy  of  corn,  or" 
tath«-  to  the  dread  people  incessantly  feel  of  dearth.  Tlie 
high  and  low  price  of  grain  is  occasioned  less  by  the  large  or' 
BmalTquantity  at  harvest,  to  the  plenty  or  scarcity  which  njay 
actually  enst,  thanr'td  the  c^inion  entertained'  by  tbe  public 
retpectingisucb  Buper^uity  or  deficiency;  an  opinion  fornied 
mere-  accbrdiog  to  the  qnantity  ex[iosed  fbrsale  in  the  mar-  ' 
kett  or  in  poUic  granaries,  than  to  what  ia  Bhnt*u[l  by  culti- 
vatMij  proprieton^  md'  dealcA-s  in  tbrir  priVatfi  ttorfehonses. 
Hetce- it  felhnvis,  tbattbe  mostjusfabd  leasoHablepoKcyre- 
lative-to  the  corh' trade  is  that,  whteb  preveUts'  tKe  public 
Irom  being  acquainted  with  the  real  quantity  df  cord  that'- 
canbe  bron^rtintotlieinarlKt. 

Tbit'  Teftcctisa'Will'  ^w,-tbat  if  t'fte^  trs&'llioAer ar- 
ticles 
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tides  be  beneficial,  libeitj'  in  &e  Mle  of  com  is  ttiU  BBon  »• 
sentiaU)^  occefsary  ;  and  that  it  sboidd  aoi  be  oonfiiud  bjt  ai^ 
kind  of  restrictive  system:  For  na  one  can  imagine  tbat^  it 
could  be  est^lisbed  in  any  way  whidi  wotM  not  contain' [Wo 
tial  precaulirau,  and  onequal  rag^iktk>ns}'  aod-  tfa«w  wooU 
become  means  of  influencing  puUic  (^mod,  whether  ibledlir 
a<  falsa  security,  or  ao  unfounded  appi^ieiwon'  a>  to- plen- 
ty,   or  scarcity,  to  wbichsoew  side  it  might  faai^Mn  to  lean. 

Tbis  sudden  variation,  wiiich,'  io  sbandant  yews,  a  hi^f  - 
prejudicial  to  the  cultivotcr  «}d  the-  proiMrietor  b^  reducii^ 
the  price  of  corn  below  what  even  a  good  harvfat  should' 
allow,  is  unquestionably  more  iojurious  to  the  connatRB' 
in  years  of  searci^;  ibc  fear  imf^esses  themiBd  maob 
more'forciblyitban  h^Ci  ud  its  eflects<  are  lar  more  ra|rid  and 
extensive.  In  such  cases,  the  ruethods  adopted  to  preveat 
famine  tend  to  iocreaso  alarm;  ai>d-the  very  attestion^  of  tba 
.mwslrates,.  by  augmentiag  Uie  apprebcosions  of  the  peoplsy 
deprives  them  ctf  every  ray  of  bopn  inseparable  fratn-  daan>' 
and  subjects  them  to  coBvulaious,  aod  agodies,  which,  in- am 
instances,  are  lo  terrible  aa  in  timer  vbea  there-  enits  ai 
dread  of  famine. 

Thu^  as  the  system  of  freedom,,  respecting  the'  cond-tfadfe-' 
in  the  interior,  would  be  more  favourable  to  the  consunlet^ 
aud  the  modificatioos  which  the  bWs  have  wished  to  mdee; 
having  for  their  aim  the  advantage  Of'  the'  aune  daas;  it  ti' 
highly  reasonable  that  apiculture-  shoold-ponest  an  absolute' 
liberty,  equally  eneotial  for  its  progrett  asd  prosperity. 

This  liberty  is  alsofounded  in  justice,  fbr  If^  geoeraUy,- 
Som«  proviAces  ia  Spain- do  not  produce  suffictoat  c(Mtltfr' 
EOpply  the  wauta  of  the  inhabitants,  while  mbers  OD  an 
average-  raiser  more' thauthey^oonnune;  the  freedom  of' the 
trade  in.  cant- U'  an^t  of  justicefdaetoboth}- to'thclfirt^aile' 
81neanof  providing  for  their  mibMAetlGe  J  and  to  thesAcOnd' 
as  a  mean  no  less  indispcmsable  ftr  leoompshnng  tbdr"  l«b6iir'> 
defrayiog  their  expences,  aed'  prombtmg.  the.  iataretts  of 
cultivators.  It'it-graated-'that  thb  liberty;  allowed  i»  its  fait: 
extent. 
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csMnt,  would  onlf  duninub  partial  scarcity,  and  couTdnot 
afiord  laScient  abundsuKO,  to  nipplj  the  demands  of  ereiy 
province ;  1^  aatny  other  causes  may  operate  to  prevent  the 
progreuof  agricQltoFC.  But,  without  freedom,  it  usver  can 
ttlkemuch  prcgren,  nor  produce  more  grain  than  will  be 
Cwuumcd  in  the  environs,  wtiatever  metliodt  besides  ina7  be 
tried  for  it*  eocouragement.  It  is  8  constant  axiom  in  political 
ecoooDiy,  ccmfinned  hy  esperieoce,  that  cultivation  keeps  a 
rogubur  pn^ionion  with  c<msun)ption ;  so  that  a  province, 
vhicb  cannot  consume  the  superfluity  of  its  crop,  will  »• 
naaU;  cultivate  leu,  till  culture  and  consumption  fqiproximate 
together.  Then  the  surplot  of  produce  will  disappear,  to  the 
pr^n^ce  not  only  of  nicb  a  fertile  province,  but  also  of  that 
sterile  part  of  the  country  ^om  waoti  might  otherwise  haver 
been  supplied. 

This  reasoning  may  be  a{^Jied  very  fordbfy  among  ui,  be^ 
canse  onr  agricultural  provinces,  possessing  little  skill,  ais 
<4d^ed  to  ba?e  recourse  to  those  which  are  not  agricultural 
for  productions  whicb  require  an  and  duiterity.  This  b 
Ibe  causa  why  manufiKtured  articles  are  dearer  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  countries;  because  the  price  of  labour, 
wbidi  fixes  their  vahte,  is  always  dcatest  in  the  last,  on  ac- 
count of  its  b«ng  regulated  by  the  price  of  bread.  The  ^i- 
cultural  provinces  have,  also,  further  to  pay  for  the  expencea 
and  hazard  in  trade,  winch  enhance  the  wages  of  industry, 
llnis,  if  we  si^qwce  in  these  provinces  the  price  of  corn 
were  at  tb«  mimmvnt  of  its  value,  because  there  might  be  a 
superabundance,  it  will  follow  that  neither  the  proprietor  nor 
janoer  would  have  wherewith  to  reward  the  industry  of  the 
other  provinces,  without  whose  laljours  these  could  not  well 
exist}  having  no  manufactures  among  ttiero,  their  capital 
wogld  coMinnally  decrease,  they  would  daily  become  poorer, 
tbeir  l^oulture  would  dwindle,  and  their  population,  of 
which  it  forms  the  base,  would  seriously  diminish. 

Those  who  combine  the  relations  existing  between  agrictit- 
ttue  and  mana&ctures,  value  themselves  without  reason  upon 
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the  pretended  remits  of  their  caiCulationi  to  prove, '  that  pro- 
hibiting the  com  trade  ma^i  id  some  isHtancet,  convert  certain 
agrioultuni  Into  BianufactDring  ptarinces  ;  eoconniging  cul- 
ture in  the  ooB  by  the  high  price  <tf  corn,  and  industry  and 
skill  in  the  other  Ijy  adFanclng  the  remuneratims  of  U- 
bonr.  Such  politicians  have  never  considered,  that  nalnre 
has  unequall})  itnpaned  her  gtfr* ;  that  agricnllure  and  mana- 
&cturing  skill  suppose  relations  which  are  not  every  where 
found,  and  meant  wbicb  cannot  be  suddenly  acquired ;  that 
agriculttuv  demands  both  a  large  and  fertile  territory)  capital* 
icieaix,  industry,  skHl,  activity,  cecoDomy,  and  extensive  cof> 
respondeoce :  in  a  word,  it  is  n  impossible  for  Caitile,  d»> 
prived  of  its  resources,  to  become  instantly  a  mannfacturing 
country,  as  it  would  be  for  Catalonia  instantaneously  to  be 
converted  into  an  agricultural  province,  without  having  pre- 
fionsly  acquired  the  necessary  means. 

If  any  thing  could  surmount  these  reciprocal  obstacles,  it 
would  doubtless  be  the  free  internal  trade  in  com  j  by  its 
assistance  the  agricultural  provinces  would  find  in  tbdr  su- 
per^uity  an  annual  increase  of  wealth,  and  that  snpo^uity 
constantly  increasing  by  improvements  in  cultivation,  tfaey 
would,  at  lei^tb,  be  indnced  to  etagioy  a  part  of  their  wealth 
in  the  estabUshment  of  mann&ctoresi  tberefbfe,  freedom 
once  granted  to  the  com  trade,  would  prtxluce  what  is  vainlf 
expected  from  every  other  measure.  Still  the  mauu&cturing 
provinces,  which  would  purchase  the  grain  necessary  for  their 
support  at  a  lower  price,  would  increase  their  productions,  and 
conclude  by  improving  their  agriculture,  cnltivating  wheat,  and 
other  commodities,  so  far  as  might  be  consistent  with  the 
■ature  of  the  soil.  For  etata^,  Catalonia,  whose  agriculture 
and  manufactures  have  continually  been  making  rapid  ad- 
vances, wjiile  those  of  Castile  have  equally  decreased,  is  a  de< 
monstratiou  of  the  pcHut, 

The  enjoyment  of  a  free  corn-trade  In  the  interior  has  been 
attempted  with  a  view,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the  coQ* 
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sequent  danger*  to  be  appiehendcd,  ij  granting  pemusaloD  to 
the  cairien,  trigittetvi,  while  it  has  beea  denied  to  the 
corn-dealers  t  ^apposing,  bf  this  method,  toomvert  die  car- 
rieri  into  mercbants.  The  camera  are  a  rerj  poor  claw,  wiih- 
out  any  other  capital  tfaaa  their  bcatti  of  hnrden,  mules, 
and  their  own  indosti)'  j  and  were  tbe  trade  restricted  to  what 
they  could  purchase,  and  dispose  of,  tbe  com-tnxie  mvat  be 
«o  very  inconsiderable,  that  many  prorioces  woidd  be  in  dan- 
ger of  perishing  "by  £imine;  while  others  would  be  rained  b)r 
the  reduction  of  price  occaaiiHied  by  superfluity.  PracttcaHy 
impossiUe  ii  it,  therefore,  to  gire  relief  to  either,  bnt  by 
permitting  more  powerful  ageats  to  participate  in  the  trader 
'  The  fact  is,  that  tbe  agents  adapted  for  the  pnipote  cad 
jsever  be  foond  but  among  tbe  mercantile  part  of  themnmifr- 
ni^,  for  tUMiebut,those  possess  sufficient  capital.  And  further, 
merchanb  only  are  capable  of'foming  nscfiil  q)ecalati(»n 
upon- an  artick  whe^  rriations  are  to  varioui  and  cotofdex^ 
such  only,  aaaitted  by  correipoadeilts,  are  able  to  obttia  intel- 
ligence what  parts  of  the  coaxtry  labour  onder  a  deficiency, 
and  what  potsefls  a  KirptBs  to  Aimisii  them  with  a  supply. 
These  only  are  able  M  send  targe  quantities  of  grain  to  great 
distances  In  the  fact  of  ^fficulty  and  danger ;  these  only  ate 
capable  of  defying  the  unfavourable  prejudicesi  which  are  en- 
tertained against  the  trade,  and  which  the  laws  have  con- 
firmed. In  a  word,  these  only  ^mssess  ibai  foresight,  perse- 
verance and  attention  in  forming  the  intermediate  connec- 
tions, without  which  the  circulation  of  provisions  must  al- 
ways be  uncertain  and  slow  in  opezatlen,  and  the  trade  very 
inconsiderable. 

Jtfonopoly,  it  is  objected,  would  destroy  ^  the  advantages 
-produced  by  liberty ;  and  thjff  monopoly,  whidi  can  never  be 
apprehended  on  the  part  of  the  carriers,  would  have  a  fine  op' 
pai^unity  of  eserting  its  influence  on  the  side  of  tbe  mtf- 
ichants ;  for  the  fuiraer  cannot  np|Jy  the  caphal,  tbe  Int^i- 
gence,  and  the  various  means  which  the  latter  would.    Tbe 
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oaniets  are  a  numerous  bqdy,  they  inhabit  villages  far  distaot 
from  each  other,  the  nature  of  their  employment  renders  them 
strai^;ers  to  all  spirit  of  calculation,  and  only  occupied  in  endea- 
youring  to  supplant  each  other,  by  ofl^ring  a  lower  rate  of  car- 
nage, they  cannot  combine  fur  any  other  enterprise :  so  that 
inonopoly  amongst  tbem.must  always  be  limited,  and  indivi- 
dual ;  that  ii,  in  &ct,  none  at  all.  Whereas,  on  the  other  band, 
the  merchants  established  in  large  cities,  becoming  the  agents 
both  of  the  circulation  of  com  and  money  belonging  to  the  difl«r- 
sit  provinces,  fracas  ting  by  means  of  their  purchases  and  corre^ 
^mndenti  the  situation  of  every  comer  in  tlia  country,  naturally 
connected  by  profession  and  the  relations  of  business,  and  as  ready 
to  uaitc  their  efiorts, whenever  it  is  likely  to  promote  their  com- 
mon bterest,  as  to  oppose  each  other  when  the  same  inteiwt  di- 
yides  them,  whatadreadfulmoaopoly  would  be  the  Consequence 
If  au  unbounded  liberty  encouraged  their  speculations !  Tlie 
combinalioos  <^  a  single  week  would  place  sufficient  corn  in 
their  bands  to  supply  a  whole  province;  and  the  subsistence, 
the  peace,  and  happiness  of  people  would  become  the  sport 
of  their  unfeeling  avidity. 

This,  sir,  is  iil  that  can  be  advanced  against  an  unrestricted 
corn  trade.  This  is  the  fouadation  of  all  the  limits  within 
which  it  has  been  confined  by  law.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
campletdy  to  refute  this  assuroptioo  %y  reasons  not  less  ab- 
stracted than  dtose  before  advanced  -,  but  the  society,  avoiding  a 
^iritof  system,  and  having  for  its  aim  the  public  good,  will 
•onfine  its  considerations  to  those  views  prescribed  by  the 
QCtual  state  of  the  provinces,  and  inquire  what  influence  mo- 
nopoly may  be  able  to  exert ;  and  this,  perhaps,  may  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  truth  upon  so  ipiportant  a  subject. 

If  the  law  were  adequate  to  tbe  prevention  of  monopoly,  if 
its' operations  exhibited  themselves  In  so  clear  a  light  that  they 
might  be  easily  oomprehended,  if  private  interest  did  not  in- 
crease its  strati^ems,  in  proportion  as  the  law  took  precau- 
liom,  then  a  campariswi  might  be  made  between  the  laws 
which  prohibit  and  restrict  the  cam  trade  of  the  interioc 
8  2  with 
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with  thoie  which  grant  it  a  free  courie.  The  influence  of 
each  upon  the  circulation  of  this  valuable  mercbanfize  once 
known,  a  simple  catculation  upon  iti  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages would  furnish  a  certain  result,  wbidi  might  form  a 
constant  and  unerring  guide  to  the  legidalure.  Bat  sad  expo- 
rience  often  prove*  tbe  contrary,  and  the  insufficiency  of  all 
laws  to  represa  the  maaceuvres  of  core  tousnes9  is  not  less  evident, 
than  tbe  trtesistible  force  (rf*  private  interest  against  tbe  power 
of  legialattml. 

Who  dare  affirm  that  the  severest  prohibitions  would  be 
adequate  to  repress  monopoly  J  Who  can  be  ignorant  that 
it  has  often  beep  encouraged  by  those  very  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  laws  ?  If  proof  of  to  palpable  a  fact  be  re- 
quired, the  law  itself  will  afford  it.  The  preambles  of  its  sta- 
tutes, in  this  braoch  of  police,  not  only  prove  the  extltsnce 
«f  monopoly  in  every  period,  and  every  state,  but  also  ac- 
knowledge that  the  insnfficiency  of  precautions  ta&en  by  some 
laws,  has  occasioned  tbe  neces»ty  of  enacting  others;  and  if  Ala 
investigation  be  extended  to  the  time  when  not  only  the  fete- 
sight  of  the  I^islature,  but  the  caprice  of  tbe  municipal  ma- 
gistrate!', made  temporary  regulations  for  tbn  trade,  it  wilt  b* 
discovered  that  never  in  Spain  did  there  exist  such  a  shamefu* 
and  scandalous  monopofy  as  that  which  prevailed  under  ^te 
restrictive  system.  Indeed,  bow  could  it  bare  been  otherwise, 
when  it  was  authorised  by  an  iroperious  neceisityi  Whatever 
system  tbe  legislature  may  adopt,  should  it  permit  the  trade  ia 
com  to  operate  so  as  to  hazard  the  destruction  of  some  pro- 
vinces by  famine,  white  in  others  the  wheat  would  be  given  to 
feed  the  hogs  ?  And  in  whatever  manner  this  trade  may  be  per- 
mitted, whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  regulations,  tbe  agents  who 
undertake,  or  the  instruments  who  conduct  it,  is  it  not  evi- 
dent that  necessity  and  interest  will  give  the  power  to  the 
merchants  ?  Who  but  they  will  haisrd  thnr  capital  }  And 
if  others  posses»ng  riches  should  embark  in  tbe  trade,  wodd 
they  not  undertake  it  fVom  the  same  motives,  act  in  the  same 
spirit,  conduct  it  with  similar  views,  and  pursue,  it  ^ith 
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equal  aviditf  with  the  mercbantt  i  How  then  U  it  poisible  to 
represt  a  monopoly  excited  by  bo  mmj  ioteretti,  and  which 
necessity  itself  eoaonrageB  and  protects. 

If  there  be  any  truth  known  and  proved  by  experience,  it  is 
this,  that  a  spirit  of  monopoly  multiplies  stratsgems  of  evasion,  io 
proportion  as  the  law  enacts  new  precautions.  "  Law  doet, 
deceit  undoes,"  says  a  Spanish  proverb  i  the  carriers,  the  car- 
men, and  mnletiers  are  the  confidenli,  the  factors,  and  the 
persons  who  lepd  their  names  to  the  merchants.  If  an  ac- 
count  of  the  warehouses  is  required,  and  their  names  are  to  be 
afSxed,  the  warehouses  are  then  transformed  into  granaries, 
»pA  granaries  into  warehouses ;  the  merchant  does  not  store 
pp,  be  buys;  and  the  proprietor  who  sells  the  corn  does  not 
deliver,  bat  retains  it  at  the  future  disposal  of  the  merchant, 
raakes  himself  an  agent,  and  receives  (be  right  of  hoarding  up 
his  com.  Is  it  made  unlawful  to  tell  privately  ^  fifty&negas 
will  be  taken  to  market,  while  five  hundred  are  secretly  sold ! 
Vbat  Argus  is  capable  of  pursuing  these  fictitious  contracts, 
nd  diving  into  these  obscure  mysteries,  over  which  private 
interest  casts  an  impenetraUe  veil }  Supposing  government 
could  discover  them ,  intermingle  with  all  the  contractors,  regu- 
late all  itself,  and  supplant  c«nmerce  in  supplying  the  mar- 
kets; then  all  would  be  lost,  then  should  we  have  bittedy  to  la- 
ment the  multiplied  confusion,  and  the  frightful  agitation 
which  would  ensue  i  a^d,  in  the  general  alarni,  monopoly, 
pretending  to  stretpb  out  an  helping  hand,  wquld  destroy  those 
means  of  assistance  and  enrich  itself.  And  happy  would  it  be  if 
thehigtory  of  scarcity  had  not  so  often  and  so  recently  confirmed, 
tbe  truth  of  (his  melancholy  statement- 

Aflerwhat  is  here  suggested,  tlie  decision  should  tie  in  lavour  of 
a  tree  com  trade;  for  by  increasing  the  number  of  venders 
and  Ihe  &cility  of  sale,  tbe  law  would  put  tbe  greatest  possible 
restraint  upon  monopoly.  But  there  are  two  reasons  arising 
jrom  tbe  peculiarity  of  our  situation,  abd  consequently  very 
forcible,  which  prove  in  ihe  most  satisfactory  manner  that  in  no 
country  would  the  Ubtrty  sought  be  more  adiantageous,  nor 
U  3  whem 
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where  less  may  fae  apprehended  from  the  effects  of  monopoly^ 
than  in  ours. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  is,  a  monopoly  of  grain  U  natu* 
rally  established  in  Spain,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent;  for  in 
Whose  hands  is  nearly  the  whole  ?  doubtless  in  the  church,  the 
monasteries,  and  the  rich  majorats.  This  is  proved  t^  what 
has  already  been  advanced  upon  the  enormous  accumulatiod 
of  unalienable  property.  Let  us  then  examine  whether  the 
owners  of  these  dei»sifories  are  or  are  not  monopolists. 

Avoiding  personal  reflections,  and  without  pretending  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  examples  of  charity,  that  In  times  of  dis- 
tress and  famine  have  been  set  by  these  respective  classes^ 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  general  aim  of  every  proprietor 
Is  to  sell  his  com  at  the  highest  possible  price  j  that  with  this 
design  he  keeps  it  many  oionlhs,  and  refuses  to  sell  it  till  the 
most  favourable  opportunity  arrivesj  that  is  to  say,  when  indi- 
cations of  scarcity  awaken  in  his  breast  the  hope  of  an  advance 
in  the  market.  Abstractedly  thep  from  all  design,  all  con- 
cealment, all  secret  operation  always  dreaded,  because  the 
path  of  interest  is  dark  and  slippeiy ;  what  other  name  can  be 
given  to  property  in  corn,  shut  up  in  such  a  small  number  of 
hands,  if  not  a  le^al  and  authorised  monopoly  f 

Surely  then,  under  such  circumstances,  freedom  in  the  com 
trade  of  the  interior  appears  an  indispensable  necessity.  The 
Intervention  of  merchants  with  their  monopoly,  if  it  can  be  so 
called,  would  be  beneficial  j  because,,  by  combating  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  proprietors,  it  would  weaken  its  power.  Multi- 
plying repositories  of  grain,  and  increasing  the  number  of 
venders,  would  necessarily  excite  competition,  and  diminish 
undue  influence  upon  the  price,  which  is  always  regulated  by 
the  relations  subsisting  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller;  and 
the  merchants  in  this  case,  endeavouring  to  supplant  the  pro- 
prietors, the  public  would  reap  the  advantage  of  their  rivalry. 

This  reflection  will  be  corroborated  by  considering  the  ta- 
ture  of  (be  two  mollopolies,  or  if  you  will,  the  two  kinds  of 
trade.    The  merchant  from  the  spirit  of  his  concern,  founds 
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lis  profits  rather  upon  the  number  of  bis  Bpecuhtiwt  thaa 
upon  the  reiutt  of  anyone  inparticalar}  thatutoiay,  he  pre* 
fers  a  considerable  sum  ariiing  from  numer<au  repeated  gaiDS^ 
to  a  lai^e  profit  Briaing  from  a  single  adfenture.  For  this  cause 
he  is  Eatiified  with  a  reasonable  profit  from,  each'  ^wculation, 
without  aitsmptfng  to  eobance  too  bigbthe  price  of  the  arti» 
de.  It  it  certain  that  he  will  endeavour  to  derive. from  every 
tpecahtdiH]  SI  luiich  profirae  he  possibly  can;  but  diis  possi'> 
bility  villbe  lelsitive,  not  absolute,  that  is  to  say,  it  will  bt 
legulated  notby  vthat  he  expects  from  one  adventure,  but  by 
all  which  be  may  be  able  to  make;  so  that  ttope  wi  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,  desire  of  preserving' his  reputatioD,  <3t 
fulfilling  his  coDtraetS  on  the  day  of  payment,  and  the  ptevetV- 
ticKi  of  interruption  in  his  concemn,  oblige  him  to  open  hia 
war^oues  whenever  an  advantageous  price  ofien,  witiioa^ 
waiting  till  a  fortber  advance  takes  place  in  the  ardclei  he  may 
have  to  seil.     . 

-  His  case  with  great  propriettn-a  is  quite  di&ereat,  the'  only 
apecnlations  tbey  atake  consist  in  the  attempt  to  obtaia  the 
highest  possible  price  for  tbdc  corn;  with  this  view  they 
hoard  it  io  derive  the  greatest  gain,  and  in  this  respect  they 
^inost  imwiaUy  piUfit  by  fevourable  times  and  advantageooa 
opportunities,  They  keep  this  point  cgmtantly  in  aigbt,  not 
only  in  scanty  years,  but  also  in  those  of  plenty,  accuniulating 
under  this  expectation  the  com  of  several  harvest?.  The  eco- 
nomist, Lavala,  remarked,  that  even  in  his  time,  in  very  plentv* 
ful  years,  the  proprietors  sold  every  thing  else  itiey  possessed,  ran 
in  debt,  end  mmgaged  their  estates,  rather  than  sell  their  cora 

at  a  reduced  price,   'po  mwchants  act  in  this  manner  ? 

Supposii^  liberty  were  granted  to  the  trade,  the  merchant 
would  purchase  at  the  time  of  harvest ;  and  not  being  able  to 
buy  of.  the  great  prc^rietwE,  who  never  sell  at  that  season,  be 

must  naturally  apply  to  the  small  farmers,  by  which  means 
competition  would  be  increased,  and  agriculture  receive  from 

commerce  the  only  possible  advantage,  that  of  preventing  the 

unreasonable  reduction  iu  the  pri»  of  corn,  so]d  by  its  imme- 
U  4  diata 
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diate  agentsf  and  the  enormous  dii&rence  io  the  value  of 
wheat  nearest  aod  furthest  froiD  (he  time  of  harvest  would  be 
diminished,  and  this  would  materially  benedt  the  small 
fiirmers.  The  merchant,  fbllowiDg  the  progress  of  his  specu- 
lations, would  sell  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  ^ir  profit, 
1>7  the  com'petitim  of  venders  at  tl»  second  period,  and  would 
oblige  the  prcprietors  to  sell  at  the  same  pricey  so  that  th* 
coDsumer  would  derive  more  advantage  from  this  rivalrj 
tban  from  the  best  formed  system  of  rostrictive  laws. 

Another  reason  for  a  free  com  trade  in  the  interior  is,  ■  duB 
difficulty  of  carriage,  our  productive  provinces  being  the 
nioEt  distant  from  the  sterile  parts  of  the  kingdoraj  and  as  we 
possess  few  navigable  rivers,  cabals,  or  good  roads,  the  carriage 
of  grain  is  not  only  tedious  and  expensive,  but  so  difficult  and 
perilous,  as  has  already  been  observedj  that  none  but  merchants 
can  surmount  the  opposing  obstacles;  without  their  interference 
therecouldbe  little  tradc.besides  that  carried  on  between  neigh- 
bouring places,  for  the  small  cultivators  and  carriers  woidd  not 
be  able  to  establish  markets ;  but  the  great  object  oi  the  corn 
trade  is  to  convey  it  to  distant  provinces,  which  stand  in  need 
of  the  superabundance  found  in  others.  Can  gocernmeot 
oblige  those  proprietors,  who  wait  till  pressing  necessity  atiracta 
buyers,  to  supply  these  provinces?  Will  it  oblige  the  little 
^rmers,  who  have  parted  with  their  grain  long  before  scarcity 
commences,  to  take  a  share  in  supplying  them  i  Wilt  it  force 
the  Carriers,  who  perceive  no  other  necessity  but  what  inrnte* 
diately  oppresses  ihem,  who  rarely  pass  the  limits  of  their  pro* 
vince,  will  it  force  them  to  attend  &r  disUnt  markets?  Doubt- 
less these  have  conveyed  com  to  remote  parts,  but  then  this 
has  been  on  the  merchant's  account;  but  to  require  them  to 
convey  it  oa  their  own,  is  to  expect,  that  instantly,  without 
»kiU  or  experience,  they  should  change  their  profession,  and 
tiecome  dealers  without  ceasing  to  be  carriers:  in  a  word,  it  'm 
to  place  the  sustenance  of  the  pec^le,  the  first  <d>ject  of  a  go- 
vernment's care,  at  the  hazard  of  a  hope,  which  it  is  next  ta 

Uppossible  evfr  sIjquW  he  realised, 
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A  free  com  trade  for  tbe  interior,  sir,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  established  by  a  permanent  law,  which  would  rouze  up  in- 
dividual interest,  oppow.one  ipeciei  tif  inonopdl]r  to  another, 
and  put  an  end  to  mjtter!ouR  end  clandestine  negotiations,  the  . 
fiital  conaequencei  of  the  present  restrictive  systetn.  This 
freedom,  at  confonnable  to  the  principle*  of  justice,  u  ooa- 
siitent  with  those  of  political  economy,  equally  essential  to  the 
interests  of  the  fertile  as  to  the  sterile  parts  of  the  hingdom, 
affi>rding  umilar  advantage  to  the  grower  and  consumer, 
wouM  be  one  of  the  most  effectual  encouragements  you  coul4 
possibly  give  to  the  agriculture  of  Spain, 

F-xlcmal  Trade. 

The  same  arguments  used  in  support  of  a  free  trade  for  tbe 
'produce  of  the  soil  In  the  Interior,  are  equally  in  fevour  of  fa. 
reign  commerce,  and  demonstrate  that  the  laws  ought  to  pro. 
lect  a  free  exportation,  as  a  just  right  belonging  to  prnperty, 
•rising  either  from  land  or  bbour,  and  as  a  proper  encourage- 
ment of  individual  interest.  Separating  tbe  corn  trade,  which 
being  different  in  its  nature  and  relations,  should  be  eaarained 
npon  different  principles;  the  society  feels  no  hesitation  in 
•fating  tbe  neoesaily  of  a  law,  which  should  constantly,  and 
without  restrictiooj  protect  the  free  drcuhtion  by  sea  and 
land  of  all  other  productions  of  the  soil.  Bnt  as  our  legisla-  ' 
ture,  in  general,  grants  this  protection,  It  will  only  be  neces-~ 
sary  here  to  combat  the  principles  on  which  it  has  supported 
the  modification  of  this  liberty,  with  respect  to  certain  articles. 
These  are  of  two  kinds:  the  first  comprizes  all  tlie  pro- 
ductions which,  though  not  of  tbe  first  nccessit}',  are  still  of 
very  great  utility  for  the  subsistence  of  the  poor,  sucli  as  oil, 
meat,  andcarriage  horses.  Itwassupposed,that  tbe  best  method 
of  insuring  plenty  was  to  prevent  these  articles  from  being 
lent  out  of  the  kingdom ;  on  this  ground  their  exportation  has 
been  prohibited,  or  they  have  been  taxed  with  c ustom- house ' 
duties  BO  heavy,  or  have  becti  subjected  to  such  numerous 
formalities 
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ftrmalities  in-  obtaining  permission  for  exporting  them;  »  te 
be  nearly  equivalent  to  absolute  probHrition. 

Hie  society  has  elsewhere  combated  the  error,  which  io* 
chides  this  maxim;  and  has  demonstrated,  that  the  best  me- 
thod of  increaaiOg  tbe  produce  of  both  land  and  labour,  aS 
vhatcver  kind,  would  be  tbe  encouragement  of  individoal  uib 
teiest,  by  granting  freedom  to  commerce;  for  it  n  as  certaim 
on  the  supposition  of  this  liberty  of  action,  that  abundance 
would  be  tbe  consequeace  in  all  places,  wbere  the  industry  of 
nan  could  be  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soU,  and  ii^ 
creasiDg  the  population  pf  the  country;  as  it  has  beenclearlj 
proved,  that  no  system,  no  law  can  guarantee  plenty,  wbere 
tbe  stimulus  of  personal  interest  may  be  wanting. 

It  is  still  proper  to  remark  forther,  that  these  laws  hare 
epu^ed  in  a  manner  dlrpctly  contrary  to  the  proposed  end 
and  inientioo,  9nd  produced  ejects  doubly  prejudicial  to  tbe 
welfare  of  such  nations,  as  have  had  the  nohappy  poUgr  loenact 
them ;  for  not  only  io  tbcy  diminish  tbe  culture  of  artides 
which  one  itiasdom  might  aiford  to  the  general  contumptioD 
of  others,  but  they  tend  to  increase  tbe  jproduce  of  foreign 
countries,  who  unabje,  owing  to  the  pruhibilioB  of  export^ 
tioD,  to  supply  themselves  with  such  articles  as  they  may  want 
irom  that  market;  will  certaiply  have  recourse  to  others  where 
esporiation  is  permitted  for  such  supplies;  and  thus  en- 
couragement will  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  those  countries 
which  allow  a  free  commerce.  Tbe  cfiect  is  the  more  cer>> 
tain,  because  the  general  policy  of  Europe  hns  invariably  been, 
to  facilitate,  by  every  means,  the  free  exportation  of  its  pro- 
duce :  thus  our  national  culture  has  dwindled  and  died  away, 
while  that  of  foreign  countries  hsfi  acquired  additional  nou- 
ii>hinent  and  vigour. 

Wc  place  too  much  dependence  upon  the  iertitity  of  onr 
soil,  as  being  naturally  and  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  most  valuable  fruits  and  other  produce;  but  if 
wool  be  excepted,  what  other  production  can  Spain  boast  of, 
vhich  may  not  he  advantageously  cultivated  in  other  coua^ 
tri?»  i 
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tries  7  C&nncrt  Praoca  and  Lombardj  ^aeoor^  the  gromb 
<of  oil,  while  we  d'Mcoarage  it  ia  ABdalnsil,  Navarre,  aut 
EEtramadura  ?  Could  not  die  «stde  of  Poitugai  «■!  Afiics 
be  Increased,  while  oon  oiigbt  be  lugaUiittg  and  daily  do- 
oeaaiiig  in  maabem aoA  qotf^?  But  confining  our  <^5erva:< 
tiintd  iraektiid  of  anioials  obl^,  could  not  FortDgal increase 
&e  naaber  of  mares,  and  in  timQ  renxrant  bar  cavalry  widi 
lMfiv«  faoriea,  shoald  we  obilinately  reAlse  the  eiiportation  at 
ours  idto  that  kingdom  F  The  principle  sbcnld  never  be  loit 
aigfat  of,  that  necessity  is  the  most  poWerfbl  sttmultu  to  tadi-^ 
vtdual  interest,  as  this  is  also  to  productive  industiy, 

ArlUles  ^primary  importance. 

This  title  comprises  the  second  kind  of  productiot»  sob- 
jected  to  prohibitory  or  restrictive  statutes,  which  are  all  that 
are  included  under  the  name  of  articles  of  prinjQry  considera- 
tion. By  prohibitions  the  government  has  only  had  the  accom- 
plishment of  one  object  in  view,  that  these  articles  maybe 
plentiful  and  irheap  at  home,  and  scarce  and  dear  abroad ;  and  *^ 
perhaps  that  tlieir  exportation  might  entirely  cease.  Proof 
has  already  been  advanced  to  shew,  that  freedom  of  trade 
would  be  a  more  direct  and  certain  method  than  any  prolii- 
bitions  to  answer  the  first  intention  ;  and  it  will  now  be  de- 
monstrated that  they  are  still  less  calculated  to  answer  the 
last. . 

Take  for  an  example  fine  wools,  that  is  to  say,  a  production 
generally  allowed  to  belong  exclusively  to  Spain,  and  to  be' 
unattainable  by  the  exertions  of  all  foreign  industry,  Siipi,ose 
for  a  monjent,  the  ports  should  be  finally  shut,  aiid  tliat  foI^.■iga 
merchants  could  not  L^ke  from  the  countf'y  a  single  ouiioij  of 
wool,  no  not  aided  by  a  contraband  trade.  Ii  i;  certain  that 
the  English  and  French  would  in  that  case  cease  to  i  -"ranufac' 
tu re  superfine  cloths,  in  the  making  of  whiclv  Spanish  fine 
wool  is  an  essential  materials  But  would  their  manuJact^.'.r'^d  he 
diminisbed  by  that  event  ?  Certainly  not.    National  iiidvi:.;ry 
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ii  not  neceuarilj  ctmfined  to  one  channel.  It  hu  ttumcraai' 
■tad  diversified  nmiflcations.  The  lame  cafntal,  ibe  lame 
■kill,  tbe  lame  actlTi^,  which  is  employed  in  the  fabrication 
of  one  article,  while  interest,  calls  ibem  to-day,  to-morrow 
would  be  occupied  in  a  very  ditFerent  coscera,  if  necessity 
drove  them  from  that  Id  which  they  bad  usually  bees  engaged. 

.  la  not  tbii  daily  seen  to  take  place  in  every  variation,  that 
trade  experiences  by  the  alteration  of  fjshion,  or  the  obangei 
dictated  by  the  caprice  of  the  consomers?  Would  geaios 
tuf&r  its  sphere  to  be  so  confined,  that  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  e«ert  its  powers  but  only  upon  such  subjects,  a* 
would  malteits  activity  dependent  upon  a  foreign  market ? 

P^ational  industry,  sir,  can  never  increase  at  the  expenee  of 
■griculfure,  nor  by  means  bo  diametrically  oppositeto  its  own 
nature.  Without  possessing  that,  who  could  surpass  oursehret 
in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  ?  Does  the  languishing  state  in 
which  this  brauch  of  trade  appears  atnong  us  arise  from  the 
high  price  or  scarcity  of  wool }  Is  it  not  iodoitry  which  bai 
increased  the  trade  among  foreigners,  who  purchase  our  wools 

.at  an  extravagant  price i  while  though  we  can  procure  it  at 
one  baff  the  value  which  It  costs  them,  yet  are  utterly  inca- 
pable of  entering  as  competitors  in  the  market,  either  as  to 
the  price  or  quality  of  tbe  cloth,  and  are  obliged  to  purch^sQ 
the  manufuctured  articles  of  them  i 

ITie  result  most  an<jueatiooAyy  w«jld  he  upon  this  hy- 
pothesis, tb:it  the  advantages  derived  from  our  wools  would 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  exportation;  for  nothing 
is  clearer,  or  more  invariably  true  in  social  economy,  than  tbjB 
axiom  which  consijjers  consumption  the  mea^r^  of  all  cql- 
ture,  of  all  trade,  and  of  every  species  of  productive  industrj'. 
Wlien  as  is  generally  credited,  we  eball  soon  become  more 
industrious,  that  foreigners  will  cease  to.supplyokir  markets 
with  manufactared  articles,  because  we  shall  manufacture  for 
ourselves,  it  Is  laudable  to  indulge  such  a  hope;  but  if  it  be 
founded  upon  partial  laws  and  regulations,  it  is  fallacious,  it 
is  Dolbing  mote  than  the  iljuslon  of  zeal,  aiid  the  reverie  of 
ignorance. 
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ignorance.  It  is  therefore  evident  a  free  exleniid  trade  for 
the  produce  of  tbe  lapd  voald  prove  as  advantageuua  to  our 
industry,  at  it  is  indi^iiBable  for  a^icultural  prosperity. 

The  foretgn  trade  in  com  here  demands  the  attention  of  • 
the  society  to  a  question  equally  delicate  and  dangerous,  through 
the  confiict  of  discordant  opinions  in  which  it  has  been  en- 
vetoped.  The  solijtion  of  this  problem  appears  to  soar  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  the  principles  and  calculations  of  economic 
■dence }  and  the  advantages  of  freedom  here  are  refvesetited 
on  every  side  as  attended  with  serious  evils,  or  imminent 
dangers  j  as  if  truth  ddighted  in  the  disavowal  of  argumoiflg, 
which  ought  to  be  conclusive.  £very  instant  experience 
tiiumphi  over  systems,  facts  contradict  reasoning)  and 
whatever  method  is  pursued,  or  whatever  side  of  the  question 
is  chosen,  the  probable  inconveniences  will  more  than  out- 
'  balance  the  probable  advantages ;  and  fear  will  always  more 
terrify  by  the  former,  than  hope  can  possibly  flatter  by  the. 
latter. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  found  this  obscuring  perplexity  is  less 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  principles  than  to  their  mis- 
application. Men  from  sloth  or  pride  endeavour  to  carry  the 
system  of  generalizing  atistract  truths  to  an  unreasonable  ex- 
tent, without  attending  to  their  application  j  and  wishing  for 
vhat  they  have  not,  and  but  ill  satisfied  with  what  they  pos- 
sets, not  content  with  generalizing  ideas,  tbey  have  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  generalize  examples.  The  most  common  mania 
among  pcditicians  is  the  desire  of  adapting  to  a  particular 
country  wliat  has  succeeded  in  anotiier  period,  and  a  difierent 
country;  and  the  example  of  Holland  and  England  has  beensnf^ 
ficient  to-persuade  ihem,  that  if  a  free  com  trade  ware  advan- 
tageous to  those  nations,  it  must  be  equally  to  to  every  other. 

But  to  avoid  falling  into  similar  errors,  the  society  not  con- 
fining its  reisarchet  Co  abstrac.t  ideasj  or  to  experience,  not  ap- 
plicaUe 
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ftieahte  to  Spain,  wiH  proceed  to  exsmife  Hiis  icDpottaiit 
questtoD,  acoordiDg  to  our  natural  aituatioi).  and  the  circuin- 
stand?*  io  which  we  are  placed;  and  for  the  sake  of  method 
it  will  eadeavfur  to  resolve  these  two  questions.  I .  Is  a  free 
ei{)cntati::in  neccssBrj'  for  Spain  ?  2.  Is  it  advantageons  ?  These 
two  queslwns  incloding  every  object  which  legislation  can 
Repose  to  itsetf,  thair  solution ,  wil)  be  sufficient  to  itilfil 
jour  wishes,  sir,  and  those  of  the  societjr  oo  the  subject. 

An  affirmative  answer  to  the  first  (|uestioD  would  be  to 
suppose  that  Spain  upon  the  annual  average  produces  not 
«aly  corn  adequate  to  the  consumptioii  of  the  populaii(»i,.but 
also  a  snrplus ,  for  iu  the  latter  case  alcHie  the  free  exportation 
•f  grain  would  be  necessaryj  that  the  superfluous  quantity  of 
cofu  raised  and  not  coosunncd  in  the  kingdom  miglit  £nd  ft 
■ate  in  a  &rei^n  market.  Yet  if  this  superabundant  quto- 
tity  was  very  small,  its  influence  wouW  operate  but  in  a  very 
insensible  manner  upon  the  ^ice  of  grain,  and  consequently 
tend  in  a  very  sligbt  degree  to  discourage  agriculture  :  it  fol-> 
lows,  therefiap^  that  a  free  exportation  would  be  <;steemed  ne- 
cessary, only  when  it  was  highly  probable  the  surplus  would,  be 
fery  great. 

But  does  Spain  possess  such  a  superabundance }  Is  there  a 
probability  that  ^aannuat  average  surplus  might  be  found  in  the 
country  ?  Who  can  dare  to  assert,  there  Is  and  would  be  J 
YVho  has  made  a  valoatioh  of  the  usual  produce  and  the  ge< 
Deral  consumption  ?  Who  has  formed  an  accurate  esliniale  of 
every  kind  of  farinacious  grain  ?  Who  has  made  application  of 
sucb  calculations  to  the  demands  of  every  province  and  dis- 
tricL  ?  And  evidently  without  <the  aid  of  auch  calculations, 
without  having  been  in  possession  of  their- results  J  and  witli- 
cut  having  drawn  np  a  comparison  for  the  purpose  of  makiug 
a  general  deduction  ;  bow  can  any  persons  assert  or  suppose, 
that  a  considerable  surplus  would  pe  the  result  of  our  average  - 
crops  I  [t  has  been  ascertained,  that  certain  provinces  roaj 
annually  reckon  on  having  aiuperabundance  of  com;  but  it  is 
cquallyascertaioedthatothen,  which  aie  the  grcateinumber  and 
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-iBoit  [K^ulous,  are  constantly  in  wut  of  the  ntpcfffinity  of  (h« 
fint,  notonlyinoTdinaryjwsn,  butcrcM  in  the  meat  abunttanti 
and  ihiB  &ct  alone  it  ampij  suffident  ia  ptnve,  there  exisM 
not  the  smalleat  probability  of  an  arcrage  lurplas  throughout 
Ibe  kingdom ;  nay  it  proves  more,  that  toch  a  lurpliu  actuallf 

The  same  condaston  will  reiiitt  from  reasoning  a  poiteriori ; 
for  if  OD  ooBiide  it  is  acknowledged  that  Eome  provinces  are 
ordinarily  supplied  from  foreign  markets,  it  is  on  tbe  other  welt 
known,  that  no  province  in  ordinary  years  ever  esports  com  i 
and  this  doubffl  observatioB,  easily  reiified  by  tbe  custom^ 
faouce  books,  demonstrates  that  no  auiplns  is  prodoced  on  tlie 
-^nnu^  nerage  crops  in  Spain.  Tbe  assertion  is  corroborated 
by  tbe  prieeof  grain  in  the  same  years,  which  mainlaineda 
tcfaraUy  high  ratio  throughout  the  kingdom.  If  it  was  nw 
Arate  in  th«  provinces  of  Lena  and  did  Castile,  or  if  you 
please  very  low,  in  those  periods,  that  might  be  less  owittg  to 
a  superflnity  or  a  superabundant  harvest,  after  affl>rdjng  a  sup- 
[rfy  to  die  general  conEumption,  than  it  might  be  to  the  dif- 
ficulty in  ocnveying  it  to  ihcse  provinces  experiencing  a  de- 
fidency;  whether  by  the  distance  of  their  situation,  the  want 
of  proper  commuuiGatiotis,  or  by  tbe  genius  and  spirit  of  out 
infemal  trade,  Tbe  high  price  com  mainuined  In  some  pro- 
vinces,  while  it  continued  so  low  in  others,  is  itself  a  proof  of 
what  has  been  j^st  advanced ;  and  another  convincing  at^u* 
ment  will  be  found  in  the  progressive  rise  in  tbe  rent  of  knd, 
and  the  desire  every  where  discoverable  to  break  up  pasture! 
and  convert  them  into  arable  I  to  which  the  legislature  opposes 
such  numuous and  powerful  obstacles:  these, can  only  arise 
from  tbe  high  price  of  grain.  Hence  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  Spain  does  not  upon  an  annual  average  possess  any  super* 
abundance,  and  consequently  leave  to  export  it  is  entirely  un> 
necessary.  But  would  it  be  nsefiilf  The  arguments  whidi 
will  be  here  adduced  will  prove  tbe  contrary.  For  though 
doub^Jess  exportation,  by  the  advance  it  would  occasion  In  the 
price  of  corn,  would  tend  to  encourage  agricultuia  j  yet  it  14 
equally 
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equally  evident  on  tbe  other  hand,  that  bj  deprividg  the  coao> 
tr;  of  a  portioa  of  corn  necessary  foi  its  coosumption,  it 
waiild  occasion  frequent  and  distresung  scarcities  i  and  give 
m  deadly  blow  t6  the  inanufactuTiDg  industry  of  tbe  naitioD  j 
the  reduction  of  which  would  prove  highly  prejudidal  to  tbe 
iDtereGts  of  agriculture. 

These  rattcnal  appveheneions  suggested  a  middle  plaa 
of  action  that  appeared  likely  to  guarantee  trade  tirom  ihe 
dangcn  which  might  arise  from  a  free  es^rtatioD )  without- 
nibjectirig  commerce  to  absolute  restraiAL  Having  assumed 
as  a  maiuDi  that  tbe  price  was  a  certain  barometer,  for  mea- 
■urtng  the  degrees  of  plenty  or  scarcity  of  grain,  eiportation 
bas  been  usually  regulated  by  tbat  scalei  bavihg  been  alloifed 
when  the  index  pointed  at  plenty,  and  proiubited  when  it 
poluted  lower  on  the  scale.  Bat  two  reasons  wilt  demoQ«tiat» 
dte  ^lacy  and  danger  of  this  method  of  proceeding,  adopted 
by  the  misleading  spirit  of  imitation. 

The  s<5ciety,  previously  to  entering  upon  an  eluddalion  of 
tbe  point,  must  remark,  that  if  this  expedient  offers  advanti^es 
on  some  occasions,  it  can  only  be  in  instances  where  there 
cxiiits  a  strong  probability  of  saperflnity.  Then  tbe  free  ex- 
portition  of  corn  becomes  necessary,  that  tbe  surplus  should 
be  consiuned  in  a  foi«ign  country  ;  and  tbe  necessity  also  fol- 
lows from  the  same  principle,  that  limits,  should  be  prescribed 
to  such  liberty,  when  tbe  price  indicates  that  do  superfluity 
e»st8.  But  to  establish  a  free  esportatioo  without  such  a  pre- 
vious probability,  would  be  granting  leave  to  send  oat  of  Uie 
kingdom,  under  Ihe  specious  pretext  of  superabundance,  the 
corn  necessary  for  tbe  consumption  of  its  inliabitants. 
-  Thi£  is  not  a  chimerical  danger,  it  is  a  real  and  imminent 
one ;  and  it  forms  tbe  first  objection  against  the  expedient, 
which  ban  been  proposed.  The  uiBuence  opinion  has  upon 
the  price  of  com  is  no  less.weightyin  its  reduction  at  the  season 
of  harvest,  than  in  its  advance  at  a  remote  time  from  it  At 
the  former  period  tbe  sellers  are  numerous,  and  as  tbe  dtspio* 
^tion  between  the  corn  op  sale,  and  that  in  demand  for  im* 
mediatft 
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metljfltQ  MOMi^iliaB,  is  gaab,  the  idea:  of  ittpenbaniioca 
iftsotlesa  «a«aral  dttadtstoE  «ewteit|t)  fran  its.  dauus^  at 
tbfl  MCQDd,  vIho  IhsK  are  fe»ei  Tendon,  and  »  gfettit:  rslk. 
ti«a  BiA««t>  between  the  aale  and  c^nmiBftiixb  II  tu^t 
Iwnce  «« itappas.  tbat  i«  tba  ftnt  mpntlu  «to  Itorva^  a.  ftetr 
of  tb»  WB  nevmiUf  fe»  borae  coswiapttiw  ia  tine  IsH.  ought: 
b«  esfieited)  aod  tlu«  wMld  b«  tbs  raoni  likcijr>  bcmiiMl  it '» 
:it  tint  sMscft  ihe  meidbents  purekwc  aoi  kmrji  thw  sgenU 
that  they  ma;  fea  bafora  tbair  mala  ta  tbs  cv»  ioarkfltai.— 
Xbe  aMCtfid  o^cctkui  ii  the  cpiK^uaran  that  the  pri«  U  aCTer 
stdhjacl  to  auch  ftuctwrtisv  a»  wh«i.  iefii)aD<Kkt  by  tbc  4i«iiil 
oC  scATcity.  The?  the  natuid  priotioa  niaU^  ttatwecfttiifr 
price  an^  the  quantity  of  the  conuDO^t^  ia  the  «ewkM  iat^ 
alant^  ceaiesi  Ar  t^^oa  IbenceforwaEd^  Ki»d«d  enlyt^ 
Aal,aqdaB»li«tedt^)w>Be;4fi»ebO(IMaallungh^teniJ  gfiavft 
nxwe  attcntiflv  to  wb»t  ii  daw  sat.  than  whM  it  doea,  pou«is> 
tba  af&igh(e4  wuvutJODi  anticipaMa  and  waflwfiaa  i41  the 
henora  of  tanim.  Apd  ia  wob  a  state  ef  thwg^  what  in* 
fluwce  woulda^tpoUicL^^veatawportaititmf  udlh^hjgti 
pnce  whidi  wouU  ne(»s«anL;  foUow,  have  qjku  tbtt  |wbUe 
isutd  i  ev«D  the  pncautioa  of  shutUng  tb«  porta  waild  ^  . 
pmr  only  an  ackoowledsment  aod  a  tefitUnoor  of  tba  (wUty 
o£  the    tlieadfiil  icottrge    with  which    the  ixHiatry   waa 


But  it;  mair  ^  ui<lj  >^P<">  ^  suppotltiop  that  3  free  cxteraal 
com  trada  were  peitiutted,ifflpoKtatioaofc6raMi]g»saU)ch 
allowed  ^  exportation,  the  fint  would  heal  thtt  woiwdft  ia» 
flieted  h)t  the  aecood;  that  the  same  worbitaot  pti«t  that 
ludered  the  oae  wonld  cocQUR^Ba  the  other ;  that  the.  ao- 
canty,  fDtutded  opoa  the  bau»  of  nciprocal  imsm^  would 
not  only  giumtw  the  taQgdam  from  tba  hoirots,  of  acBnal 
finnine,  but  deliver  it  fma  the  terrgrt  qf  Itt  iaaaginaiy  a|«> 
prduniioo-  Tbjsie  an  «Kdlsnt  reflectknt  ia  thaoiy !  ^• 
ccUcot  in  reality ;  if  the  iaagiuatioa  were  out  loore  iwti,ve  ua< 
djBT  €at  iaflueoce  of  f«ar  and  aufiieriQg,  than  wbeo  ondu  that^ 
cf  reaswaoildilibwatioa.  Sot  t«t  it  bf  gmttud  th^tthoW' 
VQUir.  R  fortutiatfi 
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fiirtunate.pei^le  trba  dwell  wbere  a  auperfiuooa  qsaotity  at 
cor9  reoders  ej^ortation  necessary,  accoiding  to  the  system 
which  faiH  been'atated ;  that  titey  diacovEr  in  exportation  the 
meain  Af  piofith^by'Buch  EoipluR,  well:  but  to  expose  oar- 
sdTe»to  the  chance  of  experimctiis  a  scarcity  of  com,  and 
to 'be  the  caase  ours^res  of  this  scaroifji  under  the  confidence 
of  bciag  sui^lied,'  to  have  recourse  to  a  remedy  so  bazardoas,  so 
stow,  and  so  piecdrioos ;  what  is  it  but  glaring  temeri^,  or 
atleastj  to  say  the  best  bf  it,  ptJitical  improdeoce  ? 

Thejiist  conclusion' therefore  is,  that  considering  pn^iedy 
our  real  sitaatioo;  the  privilege  of  exporting  com,  wbetherab-  . 
solute,  or'restiicted  by  certain  regulatiotis, 'is  neitlvsr  advan- ~ 
tageoOB  nor  oeocs^iy  for  Spain. 

But  what  drauld  be  thought  of  the  importation  of  corn  f  It 
i(  dear  that  if  we  conld  depend  upon  growing  on  an  average 
com  BnflSdent  for  our  conauniptton,  to  permit  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  grain  wonid  be  highly  prejudicial  to  our  agri- 
cnllnre;  fbrbyUiEriwe  should  reduce  the  price  of  our  own 
ouv  so  itauch  mOie  certainty,  as  the  price  amoqg  us,  from 
whatever  causes  it  arise,  is  generally  and  compsTatirely  very 
high.  But  oot  assured  of  an  aventge  suffidency,  it  appears 
impdilic  to  prohibit  importation ;  for  such  a  prohibition  would 
expcue  the  country  to  a  want  of  a  sufficiency  for  the  supply  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  to  all  the  evils  and  horrors  consequent 
on  iuch  a  calamity.  Upon  this  ^abject  the  society  has  nothing 
to  add  to  what  has  already  been  advanced.  The  sane 
arguments  which  liave  jmtified  the  ciniclasion,  that  the  king- 
dom does  not  on  an  aver^;e  produce  more  com  than  is  ade- 
quale  (o  ita  average  consumption,  equally  prove  that  it  does 
not,  or  at  least  we  are  not  assured  that  it  will,  produce  com 
miffi(»enl  to  supply  the  wants  c^  the  iohabttants ;  and  this  cod-  ' 
itdenuStHl  is  in  favour  of  a  free  importation. 

The  society,  therefore,  thinks  it  would  be  proper  to  enact  a 

law,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  our  own,  and  permitting 

the  importation  of  foreign  com,  under  the  following  modifica- 

tfODi.    Ij  The  act  should  be  tenqwrary,  and  limited  to  a  pe- 

■    riod 
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rlod  of  Bhtat  dnratioii,  for  example  eight  or  ten  yeafi';  'to  as 
oui  agncalture  is  eridentlj  making  dallj  progresi  in  improve' 
m«nt,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  air,  especially  if  you  remove 
the  fettNB  which  restrain  it,  that  »ery  soon  Spain  will  jtfo- 
tince  moM  tiom  than  is  necessary  fbrhs  consuinption,  and  thea 
it  voold  become  essential  to  permit  exportation. 

Hie  second  nxxUficatioo  to  which  the  prohibiti(tQ  thcnM  be' 
mbject  is,  that  it  should  only  extend  to  wheat,  rye,  aed  Indian 
corn,  which  are  farioaceonB  nibitanoei  of  the  first  uecenity  }< 
md  Dot  to  barley,  Hce,  beans,  or  any  other  kinds  of  grain  ;* 
which  ibe  dddrators  dioald  be  allowed  at  all  times  to  export: 
witbodt  restrictioB  or  the  imaikst  limitatitm,  and  witboDl  being 
obliged  to  solicit  permisnon,  Aaty  free,  and  sutiiect  to  ne  other 
fbrmalt^  than  simply  registeiii^  aa  account  of  *uch^raiD.-at- 
tba  ciutom^house;  for  the.  purpose  of  preventiBg  fraud,  and' 
enabling  goremmeot  ta  ttaaw  fMrecisely  the  staK  of  coc- 
porCatioo. 

Tbe  third  modification  is,  that  the  prohibi^oo  sfaould  not 
extend  to  com. destined  for  the  use  of  our  cronies,  which 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  freely  at  all  times,  and  from  eveiy 
port  appropiiflted  to  Americao  commerce.  Tbia  exoeption 
could  be  attended  with  no  dai^er,  because  woactually  poBsew 
but  one  principal  flour-maou^ctoiy,  that  of  Afoasm;  wtuch 
situated  in  the  centre  of  CaMile,  and  forty  leagues  from  Sont- . 
ander,  could  only  export  a  smsdl  quantity,  providtDg  wheat 
was  in  great  abundance;  and  therefore  appears  equally  essential 
to  the  interest  of  our  agriculture  and  our  commerce  as  ne- 
cessary to  relun  those  funds  in  our  colonies,  with  which  at 
the  present  time  we  purchase  fiour  from  tbe  French  and 
Ameriduis.  , 

The  fourth  modi£cation  is,  that  if  during  the  above  limited 
period  there  should  occur  a  very  plentitul  year,  government 
might  suspend  for  a  short  time  the  operation  of  such  a  law^  ^ 
by  permitting  the  exportation  of  com,  at  ieast  of  the,  super- 
fluous quantity ;  whether  by  opening  all  the  pcrts  of  the  king- 
,  decDt  01  only  those  nearest  to  the  superabounding  provinces. 
B2  Such 
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$Hcb  ftt.cxcBptipa  from  the  geuml  role  will  app««r  lo  mocb 
tl»nc>nj^t,wlieatt  n.i^coUectedliUtthe  proclim^&ntj 
ffi0i  hsiwit  .s«w»^7  a^eeds  that  of  iui  tiitaiy  jtai  mom 
tlMA  *  W'»*y*  >wi  tbat  cetwimptina  do»  not  JRcreMae  ki  ^m 
WRB  iwopoKtioDi  the  piofaibitioa  of  cxporbtfioD,  (huefaiv,  in 
audi  a  case,  wpuU.  b»ar4  tb«  kws  t»  the  a^iedMuai  iatam*! 

:n»'afi)i  tB9^i^»^  b.  ttMt  » the  1nparlatl«i  of  fai^pi 
ona  otdU  rM  be  pr^dteiol  It)  (UF  j^pinthorc  is  tnc^  )r<UM, 
iriHn  tiuw^  (b*  c»pa  irvQ  Bot  Mptfr^bondant,  ret  abon  tt» 
nMajefordinHf  jvoni  aodltiieB,  ituxmseqasme,  itraigblbe 
poFnivcaiAneit.witfaiacMrtmilaBiti;  thmtb»  kidieatiBn 
fSBiWa4'ir|«  the  price  Q^t  M  ftft»wnt;  a  gvUeaicemiii 
ift  a  HMHOB  when  Amiv  »•»  fan  of  wast,  aa  MacioaB  tat  ■ 
time  df'ttat  er  iaM^saij  leawntjF:  tiiii  nJ^  be  mad  fcr 
fiAg  lhe<Siiiiti  of  IpsponxioBt' and  whan  diepri«B  of  cortt 
became  very  reduced,  it  should  be  then  prohibited  I7  a  ga- 
nerAllaw. 

Th»  sixdi  mediScatioa  is,  that  grnB  whicb  taof  have  been 
imported  from  fattAga  couDtries  might  be  allowed  to  be  ex* 
ported  agt^  at  any  thne.  Iliis  wtnM  not  oviy  be  a  jut  regcw 
latiofi,  but  (mper  to  encooi^e  lApertatioB  of  corn  DseeMary 
fbr  OUT  consamptioii ;  to  affiwd  v  ciiculatioci  t»  countrin  ex- 
periBQcmg  niperftiitjr;  aodto  estabiiiiiwilh  rach  tointtries  an 
economical  trade,  the  advant^^  of  which  are  amply  demon* 
Btrated  by  die  conduct  of  the  Dutch. 

The  seventb  mocfiflcation  is,  tbat  during  the  period  this  law 
n^ght  tie  \n  force  the  ntmott  exertioni  should  be  oaed  for  <^ 
taining  the  neceasaiy  information,  to  enaUe  government  at  ita 
exj^ralion  to  adopt  some  decisive  measure  upon  this  import- 
ant (ubject,  "bf  the  enacting  of  a  general  and  permanent  law. 
Attd  to  effiict  this,  endeavonra  should  be  used  to  ascertain  the 
exact  quantity  of  gtain  raiged  on  die  annual  arei^e  in  every 
jproviiice,  carefully  distinguishing  every  kind  j  and  abo  noticing 
^  consumption  of  the  different  kinds  of  corn  in  the  varioas 
I«oyitlcM,  byeitimating,  not  merely  the  general  coosumptiOTt,^ 
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tat '  Ac  fartictfar  otHnamptioa  of  each  lepantf  dottjttt  and 
«tch  lespectiv*  cksi,  oooording  al  tbt  iahatritnit*  lira  vftm 
•nbut,  rye,  Indian  can,  ft>c.{  and  if  pwiritle  to  tattaf 
Bate  Hdi  m  live  ttfon  fine  wbnMn  inead,  md  tbo«  vl» 
«tt  braura  and  coiner  bmad.  Aad  ifah  caknllitka,  ifac  moM 
{■■[Mrtant  in  folUoal aiatbflBcdc,  tke  anst«anttil  ftrngn- 
lating  the  principal  object  of  its  coocem,  onuiot  ht  nate  bat 
vmitf  the  mmfAtBi  ofgowrn— nC  baeame  it  poaMMa  tte  ex- 
afanire  right  of  iospaotiiig  tfae  difimm  depot*,  the  s^i^rtVt 
«d4  piAUc  gnnarieaj  Kid  it  bM  dteOe  pomr-of  obfldHiBg 
fortfaer  infcmmioB  Iraa  the  kiihiifK,  dnna  mii  cfai|itafe, 
«o«iU  and  a»aBioi[MAi(ai  aampMdtas  tai  nagirtntab  Ike  , 
mote  «s«»,  therafoaa,  awl  incuBalaat  m  it  upon  Am  attle 
iDitai^  to  «^age  «  Ail  grand  aad.  nw  —iiy  mibifcWat, 
b^  emidoying  personi  coapeteot  an  nafca  tte  •avaatigatiau 
with  that  faomplituda,  aocwacj,  «n4  amntt,  vlui&  li  isaDtial 
to  the  4McMati  bfi^otdWra,  «ad  ika  wtttc  >c]f  Ite  pahUc. 

T(U«  eotmdered  in  Relation  to  jignet^Me. 

Previoo>l7  to«c«niig  ta  a  «DBClaiiaB  npNi  'Afa  Mbjaa^  $t 
arffl  be  prepM  to  make  a  fcv  wmaHii  Apen  fbe-fiMMl  kmnik- 
tefided  for  Ae  advatKctMnt ttf  agiiaifltare;  aatd^-S^Mttjr 
difierit  and  4^c«e,  and  litbtm  (ileaM  aal  thtmtim  ate 
riihe  attended  wHfa  danger:  fi«t  if  Am  latfte^  itw  Me  to 
-Astract  the  idaticMif  whiA  ttese  lava  bw  M  laHMiftlliiiH, 
traOe,  and  other  bnmdiea  of  puhKc'Mhirincnc*, 'Coold  it  lefiBe 
te  eumine  the  ioflnence  ihejr  pndaOB  «p(A  calOratiiD, -wiMD 
fon,  «r,  have  engaged  to  prodoca  a  TBhm<>rtbiBif«wliinn> 

In  elucidating  the  prificit^  which  daBBan»»tf>w  apiorf- 
tnietofaethe  inoEtfhntfui  lource  (rflaStMaal  araalih.v'wall 
aptdriicreTenBe;  itiq)pean«vtdeait,4MKItt«fA»  *a-a«tMc 
'becomiDg  lidh,  it  it  eueaM  tbMD  miflaye<  in  <Mlli«tttn 
sbmOd  %e  w.  It  cannet  be  Aa^eA  that  aaaaurnBtuw  nd 
commerce  open  nomeroua  fertile  loitnei^  —iKhj  imt  Ikan 
tibeyto^iopport^amii^fiuiftttrtj  ■■■<«»  aMpuillMlt'i^ioa 
US  it 
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it  for  dieir  eustence.  This  maum  the  loci^  will  take  occo* 
.UAn  hereafter  to  illiutrate;  at  preaeat  it  vill  coofine  iti  viw 
-to  the  single  idea,  that  no  prc^xaition  is  more  evident  in  the 
•cieace  at  gorerament  than  this,  that  the  opinion  formed  re- 
.  '^ecting  the  fiical  laws  itf  an^  conntry  should  be  founded 
■vptia  the  inflnatoe  tfae^  aay  ban  upon  tiie  pro^ierity  or  de- 
cline «f  agritmltim. 

-  Oar  Bfsteio  of  prariiicial  renti  deariy  and  dtrectiy  opposes 
.  ttiii  maxim,  both  hj  tbedwtsderwluch  it  casts  in  the  way  of 

a  free  drcnhttiaa  of  die  produce  of  the  soil,  and  those  which 
.  it :preaeritB. to  the  iotetnt  of  fenneti  and  proprietors  in  general. 
-Let  the  fint  of  these  inconTentendes  be  here  poised  over  in 
ailaice'i  ilfae  baoeM  effiscts  aritii^  from  it  must  have  beeo 
.  anticipated  t^  the  ohsemtioDi  already  made,  reapecting  a  Jne 
1  ciroiiatteD  of  the  articles  of  culture. 

Xbaieoond  inconvenience  hat  ^ven  rise  to  difiesent  opi- 
niffiis.  ;  Setne  pcrsoni  have  even  maintained,  that  the  system 
of  provincial  rents  was  highly  &vourabIe  to  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture. ,  In  the  first  place,  it  is  contended  that  this  tax  t^ls. 
upon  coDsumpdon:  and  beii%  generally  proportionate  to  the 
iDBant  of  tfaecMUumer,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  such  a  contri- 
.  tndioD  accords  with  the  equality  recommeiided  by  justice  la 
'  the  distribntioo  of  taxes.    ApprhpriMed  conaeqneutiy  not  only 

-  to  obfectoof  the  fi;it  necessity)  as  those  which  pay  the  mil- 
..Imuv,  but  lO'  all  commercial  art^es  subject  to  tbeakavala, 
.  it  is  evident  that  equali^  is  thus  best  secured :  for  no  article 
.of  eoQsuB^itiotif  whether  of  luxury  or  necessity,  can  either 
;.be  snrdtai^ed,  or  «scape  pacing  duty  by  this  mode  of  taxa- 

tioa.  In  ^Mirt,  this  contribution  being  esacLed  at  the  time 
the  artidiBi  are -kU,  erideoUy  falls  lessi>ppiesstvdy  upon  the 
,  iannen  attd  cultivattss  who  pay  it,  than  upon  the  coniumen, 

-  vAo  oonprise,  in  general,  all  classes,  and  every  individual  of  a 
.«t»te;  Eocbaie  the  ^Roueous  views  which  have  led  men  to 
;-ad«^thif  syvtavv  a»t  merdyas  agreeable  to  justice  but  as  ' 
,  fiivoBrable  to  agricaltaie. 

It  will  mfu»  very  fev  lefiections  toouifute  «udi  oosip- 
perted 
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parted  assertions.  Aadfirst,  It  is  true  the.&anUies  w)io  coa^ 
tribute  are  more  or  less  numeitnu  according  to  their  leqwctiT^ 
fortunei,  and  ccmseqiieiidy  thejr-coiuanie  mgre  ta  teu  in  pmn 
pOTtionto  tbenumberof  penons  of  which  tbeTiBKCoDopoiad: 
but  this  proparticMi  is  by  no  meaDS  eqnalj  (at  abstracted^- 
iBmn  the  various  nature  of  die  arttdes  coiunii>ed>  tbero  .  exists 
a  wide  difference  in  the  expenditure  of  dlflereDt  pet^e. :  It 
cannot  nudy  be  supposed  that  etery  iadiridiial  expends  the 
whole  of  his  income;  itiboiildrath«bept«sumedon  the-coa- 
liaty,  that  oitny,  sod  especially  thcL  weal  thy  part  of  the  atm* 
munity,  by  economy  make  annual  savings  for  tlie  moeaie'of 
their  capital;  otherwise  no  persons  would  .become  rid),  and 
nations  would  not  acquire  additional  wealth  and  aggnuidiie> 
nent:  (and  woe  to  a  kingdom  that  remaini  statiooaty  in  this 
respect.)  Therefore,  it~ta  erldent  all  the  savings  Bude  by- 
economy  or  p9rsim<»iy  are  exempt  from  the  taxM  imposed 
upCHi  artidn  of  consumption.  If  it  could  be  supposed^  whidb 
is  a  thing  impossible,  that  all  persons  in  a  state  are  equally 
economical,  the  difference,  in  that  case,  would  be  less  be- 
tween the  saviogs  of  the  rich  and  those  of  the  poOT;  and  con* 
sequently  betwixt  different  proportioni-  of  in^vidaal  fortuna 
exempt  from  this  mode  of  taxation. 

But  this  incqual^  would  st'dl  be  greater  with  respect  to  the 
natureof  theartides  of  sonaumption;  fiir  supposing  them  re> 
latively  equal,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  &milies  amoog  tbe 
poor  and  lower  classes  employ  nearfy  the  whole  of  what  they 
expend  in  procuring  food,  and  consequently  in  irtides  stdtject 
totbeeSect  of  tbe.ncoi  oimlloiiet,  and  import  dnftest  and 
even  what  they  lay  out  in  the  purchase  of  dothes,  indirect^ 
operates  as  a  contribution  to  this  tax;  because  their  dothii^ 
almost  wholly  consists  <^  the  national  &bric»  whidi  hjive  been 
produced  by  the  labour  of  other  contributors,  whose  wage* 
constitute  the  gross  sum  out  of  which  tbdr  portkui  of  taxc^  19 
paid.  This  is  not  precisdy  the  case  with  rich-&miliet ;  manjp 
fi»<^gn  GMiuiiodjti^  lenter  into  thdr  sabsiiten<»,  viz,  M, 
ff^t  fitaA^  wioMj  liC.  «r  those  of  vat  ndstual  ptodnce, 
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vu.Tmjg!tr,emx»,kc  &&tbis  fi)nmtlieleaitfntflfthtir«t> 
pabdMora;  vbHa  their  bewiot  eapenoM  are  tfaoie  «f 'dim^ 
■■d  dtber  lAJBCti  ^  hwnry  and  ODDvesMMce,  vUdi  an 
Martf^yncotedAtsitfeMiga  ooarttfiwj  vad  ifais,  vtea  it 
iiBlridBaBdwIiatatugfeiwKafahicBiyTCTtp  ancfawaidBS  , 
nartmi^aii«[>Diiiioas£ffl>eiM»i  noriiit  paHiUetfaatitfap 
Aatiea>oiiynKraJrattf  sbsnUjnakeioBadciqanecDeapraMticA 
lot  tfaa  dfieiwaeef  ftr  that  tax  is  ■ntf  xMAeata,  whraitbn 
"  afftiittiwaa  arf  oaMnr^aaJ  tnoBuaiKK  pimcnta  ks  bm^  Wi 
bigh]  and  H  i>  iKoofy  a  ^Mity,  -nteoi,  faois  a  desjaa  ta  m» 
<KaM  «t,  4e  ^fciAties  «f  fraud  an  mthipHad. 

Aecoadly,  it  dws  not  VE^nnr,  in  Act,  rtkat  datieB  i^aa  neo* 
■awpUM  alwi^ibll  ^>cni  AeoonnnMs.  Vlut  oalrOikaB 
flaca<ii^iea>tfaBS«llR'|;iT«i<liafcm«D  tbe  -b«^;  tecaow  to 
littt  can  to  (Mflcdei  tha  dtit|f  te  Ac  ^uaidiaK  saon^.  Btt 
«faBD  the  ariler  wstaad  of  givtog,  nd^fw  Ae  lavtmn^w 
baytr,  hUTtatvV^xmtiiM  the bmcr  Atttmancdt* give ito 
kMt  prnvUe  ^nteo,  &e  idtar  istiit  lie  coMcM  witb  die  laait 
pOMiUe  pmAti 

ISiii  brntH-  iiaK'is>nrf  <G(imiwa  «rmng  vbj  'fiMtibaconM 
Ae  ipopiitatkm  ^  tbe  oaoittiy,  at  tnst  m  Hum  pranaoe^ 
being  relatively  more  coDiidmaUe  ^ban  4iat-at  t*  cAito,  Hm 
aaOi  tif  pranaioiw  «ii|ifdiul  'bf  the  -finrtnr  MWt  be  gicater 
tbao  ito  demmtd  mt  tbe  latter;  bwaase  osr  -nitabteoce-^nges 
-aad  Momdial  K^abllkuii, -as  tiaAR  Doticed,  aresUffefiiToac. 
dda  to  tawoB  ten  to  ttaeosumryj  leaa^raijre tdhe  bu^en 
Anlfaeadien;  in^vxird,  htiuBai6  upan  Kbe  w^pnUititt  tX 
aaansqAai.  ttwmldtemore'difBotdtto'dbtaiB  cofswoptioB 
JBthevJUagaa  ttei^  -citiei:  a dtfieatfrfnincli  increases  %)r 
AoohaOdniiBpedis^a^CeiwcBh^imaf  pM)duce^n'4i«iBw 
Mrior  OR  tba  «iib  imoA,  -mA  A(^  vxpaiUtten  into  ferrign 
flDiMttiaB  ■««  the  Minr. 

Tbsil^  one  vmridffiafioa, -wfiidh  ji  idene  fioKcieiM  to 'OWf 

toiB-tha  idMOf  «|UBbqr«l^b«ted'toaK<tflE>  is<lfaii]  Ifrt 

litt  T«y  iadigant  daasat,  «kwe  KbBktewx;  bkhrA  «f  tbe 

tan  nenaatei  ^  Hfe^  «i«  set  eaeaipt,  ifMtindarlf  Iron  AM 

coDtnbntioD 
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coHtlJifaiaion  <tf  the  waliima,  'vrinch  ii  coMiatT  to  evety  idea  of 
impnrtial  jiut«e;  for  it  is  oa  inccnlMt^le  prlnetple,  or  M 
leuft  X  QHSt  pnidetit  taaxim  sf  ecopcmf ,  ^'^aallj'  ftuaded  >b 
iBaaoa  iBid  eqatty^  that  every  tax  j^ould  &tl  upon  tfas  tnpn- 
fiuiticg,  notx^icm  the  BecetMnesof  t&;  to  die  «i»Ueit  por- 
tioD  oAdH  foma  tke  necmaiy  H^KSte&c*  of  a  fimaiiy  nuy  en- 
(bngcritojuia,  .aad  widi  k  tbe  lata  of  a  cootritatttor,  tndtbc 
pnupeotofminy  txlier*.  Ktfw  in  sBcbacne  cfaegieahrpHt 
of  dw  papulation  ki  tbe  coniitrf  a  found,  asd  eipecadly  dity 
labonren,  wAo,  in  cultivated  diMrkli,  wn  titt  right  hand  of  ■ 
MtBtTf }  trtimce  k  may  «Mily  4)e  (KfOoreieA  how  ujvit 
wa^A  be  asy  tax  ii^oa  tbe  yrariaioas  th<y  tmj  cdobdrm,  «Di 
intaaani^M7  itaumtbeMcaltiratidD,  «4»tbcrby  £in>lHib> 
iog  diB  aiunber  of  labsaiers,  or  mbaeBiBg  tba  price  of  m jes. 
liotirtUy.  Only  43omtiac  lbs  MvenM  pPK'iacai  tboa 
kive  upon  igrin^taR  by  their  power  «id  eKteM,  fn  A^  ^ 
camptiiB  tf  tfae  moat  valuatde  prodaotiots  itAgect  to  the  m^ 
hmet,  vmM  ai  •miae,  oil,  rtiacAilefl  most;  md  tbsn  <tf  left 
Tdue,  mfe^t  to  the  ifiwoata,  nidi  xa  frait,  pcnalny,  ^le, 
folaQB,  nd  otfanr  vegettbtei;  asd  if  vsy  Ituag  liiiiber  ircis 
Becemiy  to  fnrodacB  coorictioD  respecting  the  power  and  es- 
teetof4tusinfiueiKe,  look  at  the  moltiplicky'of  bmtbuwwkh 
which  tte  above  ar^dn  are  diFsctty  or  Jadincdy  loaded. 
For  example,  in  ^  Ant  pbce,  Ihe  ^itarage  Tent,  -whiefa  if 
tenaed  a  fate,  for  plAchig  Amnsdves  under  lite  prntectioD  of 
&e  flloHvah;  tbe  cattle  aftRwards  payatrertESn  mm  to  fba 
Kame  dntvala,  at  the  tinw  of  nde  sod  refute,  )d  every  naAfJi; 
asd  agaiB  tbe  buIclierS-meat  pays  tibea  it  n  told  to  (lie  eta- 
mOKr.  Tbtn  do  tfaeae  kinds  of  taxes  'seiie  the  productteas  of 
Hm  (wt  the  inKsDt  they  appear,  psniie  tibA  tdl  tfaem  in  tbrir 
<»TCidatioD,  without  lonng  ught,  inid  irilhout  lo«Dg  koW  of 
Hxm  tiU  the  laK  moment  of  their  comumption;  a  chcoin* 
Mtioe,  wbidh  of  Itself  firfly  jOEtifies  all  tbe  Tepraii:faes  -grifli 
iAii]h  ihia  node 'Of  taxation  Iiaa  been  braoded  by  !&vda,  Uata- 
lis,  tjika,  and  aH  ear  ccoRcndsts  irbo  hav«  tnmcd  Aeir 
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FiOblr.  Tfae.  land  itietf,  the  toantt  of  tbeae  prodoctiiKii; 
which  were  there  but  this  oiottva  far  it,  without  alteging  to 
mao  J  others,  should  not  be  denied  circulation,  is  of^iresied  by 
this  By»U:w.  The  societ}'  conid  not  svoid  representing  to  you, 
sir,  that  although  theslcaTala,  in  ail  coses,  aecms  worthy  of  its 
barbarous  origin,  yet  it  viewa  its  opentioa  the  niost  &tal  on 
the  sale  of  estates;  for  as  it  is  a  principle  clearly  demEmstrated, 
that  to  tax  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  to  tax  the  revenue  of  the 
land,  and  that  to  tax  the  revenue  of  the  ladd  is  to  tax  landed 
property;  it  appears  reasonable,  that  a  system  fbimded  npon 
the  tasati(»i  of  the  produce  of  the  scnl,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
its  revenue,  should  at  least  hare  spared  property,  the  source  of 
both.  But  not  satisfied  with  burlhening  the  productions  oi 
the  earth,  eitbtr  one  seventh,  as  in  the  millooes,  m  with  a 
fourteenth,  as  in  the  alcavala  of  pasturage,  or  with  a  twenty 
fifth,  as  on  the  articles  of  general  cDusumpticKi,  which  pay 
fyar  per  cent  ad  valorem;  we  have  taxed  the  landed  rcveniM 
a  twentieth,  under  the  title  of  civil  JruiU,  and  Airthcr  bur- 
thened  property  itself  with  a  fiiurteenth,  to  which  is  to  be 
added  the  tenth,  in  &ivoar  4^  the-chnrcb,  leaving  fint-fruiu 
out  of  the  eaomnus  catalogue  I  then  see  how  our  fiscal  laws 
have  tended  to  raise  the  price  of  ffirritorial  property,  while 
their  principal  aim^  should  have  been  to  tnaintiun  it  at  a  moi 
^rate  ratio  for  the  advantage  of  agriculture. 

Hie  society  has.  before  developed  the  influence  this  b^ 
price  has  bad  on  the  tate  of  cultivation :  yet  it  is  prcq^er  here 
to  make  two  remarks,  which  mora  dearly  illustrate  the  bane- 
ful effects  of  the  alcavala.  The  first  is,  this  tax  only  afiiscts 
free  and  commercial  prt^erty,  while  unalienable  property  is 
exempt;  for  being  only  paid  at.tbe  time  of  sale,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  proper^  which  cannot  bo  sold  should  ever  pay  it. 
The  second  remark  is,  this  burthen  is  mote  sensible  in  the  cir- 
culation of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  this  free  and  saleable 
property,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  conveyance  of  small  estatca,  not 
.  pnly  because  they  are  such  as  are  the  ofteaest  sold;  but  fur- 
^er,  because  at  every  sale  a  itamped  p^ec  a  ttqamti^'  9  i<^ 
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cord  before  a  notarfj  and  sometimes  an  appraiseihent  of  fix* 
turea  and  an  adjudicatioa,  u  happen!  in  all  Mies  made  by  legal 
authority;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  these  expences,  almmt 
imperceptible  in  the  sale  of  lai^  estates,  become  a  .vast  sur- 
charge io  that  of  imaU  ones,  whichj  added  to  the  fourteenth 
imposed  by  the  alcavala,  absorbs  a  great  part  of  the  proper^, 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  agriculture. 

Sixthly.  Now  let  a  comparison  be  made  between  the  cir- 
Ciunstancea  of  landed,  and  any  other  moveable  or  personal  pro- 
'  pertyj  and  it  will  afford  a  convincing  proof  of  the  baneful  ih- 
fluecce  provincial  rents  have  upon  cultivation.  Is  it  not  a 
&ct,  that  by  this  systeni  of  taxation  neither  the  floating 
capital  emplc^ed  in  trade  or-  commerce,  nor  the  profit* 
arising  from  it,  contribute  any  thing,  at  least  directly?  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  capital  employed  in  manufactures  and 
other  industrious  undertakings  do  not  pay- more!  Must  it 
not  als6  be  acknowledged,  that  mannfacturere  are  pecnliarly 
tkvouredj  not  only  in  the  purchase  of  (be  raw  miateria]B,'and 
in  the  sale  of  their  manufactured  goods,  but  also  in  die  coa^ 
sumption  of  articles  necessary  for  their  use,  anbject  to  the 
milUmea?  The  prc^rty  belonging  to  corporations,  banks, 
and  public  commercial  companies,  even  those  entailed  to  per- 
petuity, are  they  not  exempt  both  as  to  coital  and  incoine, 
while  quit-rents,  because  they  appear  something  like  landed 
property,  pay  a  fourteenth  part  of  th^ir  capital  at  the  time  of 
their  imposition  and  redemption,  the  duly  of  the  aicavala,  be- 
sides the  civil  Iruits,  and  the  twentieth  part  of  their  annual 
amount  ?  In  this  view  of  the  case,  who  would  feel  disposed  to 
convert  their  personal  into  landed  property,  or  devote  bis  stocic 
to  the  cultivation  of  ttke  soil  ?  On  the  contrary,  must  it  not 
follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  most  will  feel  eager  to 
jum  their  landed  property  into  money,  and  agriculture  must 
occordin^y  decline  and  perish } 

It  will  be  siud,  perhaps,  this  grievance  is  not  universal;  that 
it  does  not  affect  the  two  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Aisgoo^ 
vb4cli  have  their  w^sstre ;  nor  Nayane,  and  the  three  pro- 
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vfecet'oFBtKaj, which poMesspeculiarprivnegei;  nor,iD short, 
the  commom  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  which  have  re^emed 
it  by  paying  a  «Ttain  annnal  consideration.  But  this  very  dif- 
ftreBCe  it  a  serious  evil,  both  in  the  view  d£  reason  and  justice. 
Are  we  not  children  of  ^le  Barae'conntry,  denizens  of  &t 
■ame  kingdom,  and  members  of  the  same  nate  ?  An;  we 
not  all  equally  bound  to  contribute  our  share  to  the  public  re- 
TCDue  of  the  gorenmient  which  defends  and  protects  our  lives 
and  properties  i  And  how  can  this  equality  be  preser/edj 
when  taxation  it  estaUbbed  upon  difierent  and  unequal  fonud- 
■tions  ?  Even  supposing  the  result  were  equal  as  to  the  stun 
levied,  woiild  there  not  exist  a  vast  inequality  as  to  the  form? 
Why  then  should  property,  the  conveyance  of  estates,  the  la- 
bour diey  employ,  and  their  various  productions  be  &ee  in 
•offle  provinces,  and  endaved  with  oppressive  imposts  in 
«theTS  ? 

Seventhly.  The  society  cannot  omit  to  mention  a  remark- 
able inequality  arising  out  of  the  exemption  granted  to  the 
clergy,  and  to  monastic  establishments,  from  contributing  to 
the  provincial  rents }  for  either  they  do  not  pay,  or  the  money 
is  returned,  under  the  title  of  drawbich  for  repairs,  ^c.  In 
the  view  of  the  society  nothing  can  be  more  just  and  proper 
Ihan  the  personal  privileges  and  official  prerogatives  granted 
to  the  members  of  this  most  respectable  order  of  men,  wh^ 
iberto  maintain  their  essential  dignity,  or  to  en^le  them  to 
be  ao  isolated  firom  secular  concerns,  as  to  &vote  their  time 
andattentiontodiedutiesof  their  sacred  function.  But  wheti 
it  IS  TeasonaUe  that  every  individu^,  every  cJasa,  and  every 
order  t^  the  state,  should  contribute  to  the  formation  of « 
piMic  revenne,  approptatsi  to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
nptm  what  basis  can  such  an  exempticm  as  this  be  finmded  ? 
Can  such  a  privilege  be  granted  to  one  description  of  perscws 
without  i^presBing  another,  and  destroying  that  equality 
which  constitutes  the  justice  and  equity  in  ii]l  kinds  cf  taxa- 
'tion? 

As  otgec&m  -wffl  pHbably  be  vi%tii,  tliat  die  deigy  contri- 
bute 
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(nte  in  otter  ways,  tlioagti  not  in.  thisL  Granted :  but  tha  to- 
ciety  will  answer  this  objection.  Id  fact,  if  the  cte^  ^a^ 
more  in  otb£r  ways,  it  may  be  faidy  asked,  what  leatob  tx» 
tha«  be  that  an  order  of  men  so  necessary  to  the  state,  aad  m 
wn^rsble  by  dwir  fwcttoa.  should  coEitTlbute  more  thab  n^ 
9tboi  (Mrdtt  or  da»  in  the  community  i  And  if  they  pay  leu. 
wket  KMoa  exists  wtay  an  order,  rich  and  endowed  vilb 
abundant  property,  and  aU  tfae  members  of  which  aie  |Ma< 
aomad  at  least  with  competence,  should  cootrthute  in  a  ten 
pF<^OTtion  than  the  poorer  and  labourii:^  classes  who  hd[»  ta 
stHitwrt  tbem  ? 

Not  reckoning  what  the  numerous  legions.of  trustees,  io- 
tfoctoTa.  cocnouoders,  guards,  requitite  ior  the  collecting  of 
gnvincial  rents,  cott  the  state,  and  cotseqneody  tha  individual 
cuitrihiUoTs,  -who  coti^xxe  it ;  not  to  enumemta  the  cf^ie** 
sire  vesaliona  attending  this  odious  police,  tax  books,  doB^- 
<ibary  visits,  directora,  register-entries,  and  a  thousand  other 
formalities  i  without  including  in  the  account  the  constant 
dread  inspired  by  the  meaaces,  the  detcntioas,  the  legal  stiitt, 
&c.  which  take  place  oa  the  discovery  of  the  aUghtest  fraud 
or  most  venial  error  or  omission ;  wlthont  compri«ng  in  the 
«^culaiioa  the  constraint  upon  tlte  freedom  o£  trade  avd  ad- 
vantage of  ctnnmunication  with  the  intesior  mulling  from 
this  system,  what  the  society  is  about  to  say  will  be  ^ns  suf- 
ficient to  demonstrate  that  our  £scal  laws,  tVom  the  relation 
they  bear  to  agriculture,  oppose  the  most  powerful  obstacles 
to  the  interest  of  those  concerned  is  cultivation,  and  conse- 
quently strongly  tend  to  impede  its  prosperity. 

It  would  be  too  long  and  tedious  a  detail  to  examtne  fully 
into  the  nature  and  tendency  of  general  rents,  considered  as 
they  respect  the  agricultural  interest  i  yet  the  society  canaat 
avoid  remarking  on  this  subject,  that  to  establish  them  govern' 
ment  has  ever  consulted  trade,  oflen  the  maau&ctuiing  inte* 
rest;  but  never  the  prosperity  of  agriculture.  Whetherthe 
frontier  towns  and  ports  have  been  opened  or  shnt  for  ex- 
.    portation  or  importation,  k  has  always  been  done  with  a  view 
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to  benefit  commerce  and  mauufactnre!!,  and  never  fortfae  iU" 
tereit  of  cultivation  and  cultivators.  Upon  thti  prind[de  it 
IHTohibiti  the  exporUtion  of  article*  of  the  first  oonsideratioi), 
the  low  price  of  vhich  is  always  favourable  to  mannftctures, 
and  thus  giro  a  deadly  stab  to  that  agricolture  by  which  tbe^ 
are  produced.  With  a  similar  view  it  permit!  the  importation 
of  the  like  articles  in  favour  of  trade,  ibongh,  evidentlj  at  the 
time,  to  the  prejodice  of  indigenous  calluie:  and  the  ve^ 
principle  which  has  suggested  these  rettrainb  and  encoorsgtt- 
muits,  d^rmines  also  the  taxes  and  exemptions,  the  aur- 
diarges  and  the  premiums/  for  the  importation  or  exportatira 
^  certaia  articles. 

What  is  the  origin  of  a  system  so  erronemia?  The  societf 
will  shortly  shew }  bnt  in  tbemeanwhUeit  reqoeatsyoa,  sir, 
first  to  observe  that  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  are  a  wealthy 
class,  well  acquainted  with  their  own  interest,  and  ever  com- 
bioed  to  promote  it ;  consequently  trade  h  generally  carried 
on  in  lat^e  cities,  near  the  residence  of  the  chief  magtstrates. 
in  whom  it  finds  protection  and  encooragementj  while;^ri' 
cnlture  confined  to  villages,  conducted  by  clowns,  and  uopn^ 
tecied,  possesses  oeitber  advocates  to  plead  its  cause,  nor  pa- 
trons to  obtain  the  redress  of  its  wrongs :  viewing  the  subject 
in  this  light,  the  solation  of  tjie  pn^xMed  prtriilem  will  not  ap- 
pear a  very  difficult  task. 

SECOND  CLASS. 
Moral  Obttaclti,  or  nek  at  origiMotein  OpMon, 

Such,  sir,  are  the  principal  political  obstacles  which  our  laws 
oppose  to  the  prosperity  of  our  agricultnrej  and  those  which 
arise  from  opinion  and  pertain  to  a  moral  order,  are  not  less  con- 
siderable in  number  and  influence.  As  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  sooety  to  ennmerate  all,  or  to  follow  them  step  by 
step  in  detail,  the  sources  of  opinion  being  so  exceedingly 
multifarious,  and  ofttimes  having  a  latent  origin;  il~will  coq'' 
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fine  its  vemarks  totbe  nioit  palpable,  and  the 'extirpation  of 
whi<rii  more  immediately  depends  upon  your  zeal  nnd  autho- 
rity. 

Agricaltme  among  any  people  may  be  considered  under 
twij  pcnnts  of  view,  either  as  it  respects  poUic  prosperity,  or 
indiridual  welfare.  Under  tbefiratview,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  la^  states,  which,  like  Spain,  possess  an  extensive  and" 
ftrtile  toritoiy,  ought  lo  regard  agricolture  as  the  principal 
source  of  their  prosperity )  fiir  their  pc^mlatioa  and  wealth  de- 
pend moK  immediately  upon  this  than  upon  any  other  branch 
of  productive  industry,  or  than  even  upon  all  pUt  together. 
Under  the  second  view,  it  cannot  be  duiied  but  agrictilture  is  the 
most  easy,  certain,  and  grand  mean  of  augmenting  the  popu^ 
lation  of  a  state,  and  incceasing  the  wd&ra  of  cveiy  iudividnd, 
not  only  by  the  vast  quaitti^  of  labonr  requisite  in  hi  dif^ 
fetent  departmentf  j  but  abo  the  immenae  empk^ment  it  af- 
fords to  (hose  occupied  in  the  manutiKturing  of  its  produc* 
lions.  And  woold  pcdicy  but  turn  its  attentions  to  the  fflib>' 
lime  ol^ect  proposed  by  the  most  enlightened  and  flourishing 
nationB  of  antiquity,  it  must  soon  be  satisfied  that  the  welfare 
of  empires,  libetbatof  individuals,  is  principally  founded  upon 
body  and  mind ;  that  is,  the  courage  and  virtue  of  their  citi- 
zens. By  this  it  will  be  verified,  dst  this  mother  of  iano- 
cence  and  honest  industry,  this  parent  and  inseparable  com- 
panion of  wisdom,  as  Coiumetla*  terms  it,  b  the  chief  suih 
port  of  the  power  and  the  splendour  of  nations. 

It  is  a  deduction  made  from  facts,  demonstrated  both  in  an- 
cient and  modern  history,  that  opinion  may  t^ipose  a  twofold 
impediment  to  agriculture;  either  by  representing  it  to  public 
authority  as  a  secondai)'  object  of  legislative  favour,  and  di- 
recting its  attention  to  other  sources  of  national  wealth]  or  by 
aSjrding  to  culture  inefBcacious,  indirect,  or  erroneous  means 

■  "  Sob  ics  rustici,  quz  sine  dubluiione  pioiima,  ct  quasi  eonsaii' 
^iiiea  npieaiic  ctt,  tarn  ditmttibut  tfut,  qnsm  msgiscniTit,"  Calu- 
mdla  in  ftttu. 
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fi>r  the  purpose  of  its  advancemenli.  and  to  iuecqflse.  t^e  lere* 
non-ariaiog  from  U.j  in  both  tbieic  cases  tke  nation  aod  ^<]ir 
Tiduals  wilt  reap  less  advantage  from  agriculture,  and  conse- 
^fXDtly  the  general  mau  of  property  will  become  less.  Under 
this  twofold  vievr,  the  Kcietj  will  investigate  tbe-ideas  gene- 
lally  adopted  apea  the  sol^ect,  aod  vhich  produce  a  powerfui 
ia&aence  apm  cuUivation. 

lint,  m  tie  part  of  Gaetnmtent. 

itb3sban].alread]F  seen  that  to  thefintof  theie  canaei  be- 
loag  all  tfaon  eiToeeoos  s^nniona,  whence  hare  onginUed  tba 
¥a[iouc  pc^tjcal  obitBcles  alread;  described  and  coml^ated}, 
ffu  an  nuwy  lawa  and  resnljitkna  &«  the  niaudenance  «f  waatQ 
Ijuids,  paatiuag<»  the  inalioMhilitj  of  eitates  belonging  to.  par» 
ticulfr  fiuirilieii  aad  tQtheclerg)<,  fix  tradej  and  D»B4^turai> 
and  the  depopulatjoa  t4  vtllagesi  to  tfce  ^^udisc  of  geaeiali 
cultit^tioD,  would  aeyer  have  bq^  eawsted,.  bad  gm^mment 
always  betn  convinced  that  no  department  merito.  equal  at- 
tention witk  agdculture.  and  that  it  cannot  favooc  others  at  Lti 
eipeoce,  vilbout  eoore  or  less,  diminuhk^  the  chief  and  oust 
fertile  source  of  natlooal  wealth. 

If  the  origin  of  .those  erroseoua  opinions  be  songht,  it  will 
be  discovered  in  a  &tal  prqudice,  deep^  rooted  for  tentupes, 
sod  which  is  not  yet  entirely  eradicated  irom  any  nation  in 
Europe.  In  factj  all  nations  have  been  desirons  of  Cooo^ng 
tbeir  greatness  on  the  extent  of  their  commerce,  |ince  they 
have  afibrded  it  especial  protectioaj  and  as  its  encouragement 
depended  upon  trade,  which  supported  navigation  that  gave 
birth  to  it;  the  principal  attention  of  modern  slates  has  been 
shewn  to  manufactures.  History  written  sUtce  tba  fall  of  the 
Roman  emfure,  sod  puticularly  since  the  esublishment  of  the 
Italian  republic,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  feudal  systemj,  in 
every  page  corroborates  and  confirms  this  assertion.  For 
mauy  centuries,  destructive  wars,  those  horrible  scoui^es  of 
humanity,  and  enemies  of  agriculture,  badiio  other  aim,  thaa 
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4ie  enconragement  of  trade  and  commerce.  Many  centuries 
Sa  this  system  preside  in  the  treaties  of  peace,  and  direct 
the  cnrrent  of  negotiation.  Many  centnrtes  (tid  Spaib,  eon- 
tainiifafedby  the  Tims  of  eonta^ous' example,  adopt  it;  and, 
flltbongfk  continually  reminded,  that  by  natare  it  wai  fbrmed 
to  be  above  aU  oAen  an  agrieuifurat  nation ;  it  still  seemed 
te  Rare  do  other  visible  aim  in  iu  diicOTeries,  in  its  conquests, 
ID  iu  campai^s,  in  its  treaties,  in  its  military  or  diplomatfc 
capacity,  and  even  in  itk  laws  and  regulations,  than  to  prefer 
and  protect  tratle  in  almost  every  instance,  to  the  manifest  in* 
jnry  of  agriculture.  How  many  privileges,  cither  instantly, 
or  by  fegnlar  proceedmg,  granted  to  trade,  have  led  to  mo- 
nepellze  the  talent,  dtexterity,  and  evan  tlie  freedom  of  h- 
bour!  What  nttmcrous  Avours  bare  been  bestowed  upon 
commerce  mid  navigation;  since  the  period  these,  united  ia 
vast  corporate  bodies,  employed  their  artifice  and  power  to 
maintain  and  perpetuate  the  political  illusions!  Whenever 
the  protection  of  the  crown  evinced  a  partiality  in  their  faroof, 
how  did  ilb-fated  agricnlture  become  a  butt  to  every  outrage! 

In  tliis  cmitradictory  system,  nothing  can  appear  more  ab* 
snrd  than  the  contempt  of  a  profession,  without  the  assistance 
of  which  those  very  departments,  which  form  the  chief  ob< 
jects  of  nztional  favour,  could  neither  prosper  nor  be  er- 
jeended.  Can  a  doubt  be  entertained,  but  that  agricnlture,  in 
every  point  of  view,  is  the  primary  basis  of  trade,  commerce, 
and  navigation?  What  but  this  produces  the  various  sub- 
■tances  which  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce  put  in  cif> 
cuhlion,  and  navigation  exports  ^  What  besides  furnishes 
the  strength  which  supports  manu&cturei  and  farai,  and  form* 
Ac  sinews  of  tradef  Hov  could  ever  the  chimerical  hope 
have  beea  conceived  or  cherished  of  contFibuting,  by  the  dir- 
couragement  of  agriculture,  to  the  progress  and  advancement 
of  those  branches  of  productive  industry,  whose  prosperity 
entirely  depends  upon  the  increase  and  multipHcation  of  iti 
productions? 

Ihisevil  flowcftom  the  mania  of  imitation,    Tbaeaaipiei 
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set  by  the  repuUics  in  tbe  middle  ag«s,  vbieh  arrived  at  a 
flourishing  state  witboat  tbe  aid  of  agriculture,  and  majiy  by 
means  of  trade  and  navigation;  and  that  of  some  anci^t  na- 
tions and  modern  states,  have  infested  Spain  with  Ais  SiM 
pestilenpe.  .But  bow  insensible  must  it  be  to  reason,  to  be  de< 
sirons  of  instating  people,  who,  for  want  of  teiritoiy,  wen 
naturally  constratoed  toVbtain  tbeir  subsistence  from  tbe  fee- 
ble and  precarious  means  of  commerce;  forgetful,  in  the 
meanwhile,  that  tbe  cultivation  of  a  country,  so  vast  and  ex- 
tensive as  ours,  is  the  surest  and  most  abundant  source  of  put>- 
lic  wealth  and  individual  opulence. 

Yet,  Ar,  the  trade  of  anjr  state,  without  the  aid  of  agricul- 
ture, must  always  be  precarious,  because  ever  dq>endeiit  upou 
those  who  may  purchase  or  ctxisume  its  productions.  The 
commerce  of  a  country  must  ioevjtably^p^ence  the  &teof 
its  manufactures,  or  must  confine  itself  te  a  trade  of  econonyj 
that  is  to  say,  tbe  most  uncertain  of  aU,  and  the  least  advan- 
tageous to  the  welfare  of  the  public.  Tbe  commeice  and 
trade  of  a  people  under  such  circumstances  must  depend  upon 
chance,  and  be  subject  to  revolutions  i  a  war,  a  Ueaty  of  alli- 
ance, 01  of  commerce,  and  eveQ  the  vicissitudes  of  faabion,  the 
changes  of  opinion  and  manners  in  other  people;  may  lead  to 
their  failure  and  ruin,  and  with  ibem  tbedownfalof  tbe  state. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  glory  of  Tyre,  and  tbe  colossal  power  of 
Carthage,  vanished  like  tbe  airy  visions  of  a  dream,  or  as  *o- 
Junjes  of  aerial  smoke.  Thus  have  disappeared  in  the  trading 
hemisphere  Pisa,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice.  And  thus,  per- 
haps ere  loi^,  will  the  trading  greatness  oi  Holbnd  and  Ge- 
neva.be.  no  moroj  and  by  their  fell,  prove  that  nothing  but  a 
respectable  agriculture  can  give  to  any  state  permanent  pon-er 
and  solid  greatness. 

The  society,  by  these  observations,  does  not  mean  to  per- 
stmde  you,  sir,  that  trade  and  commerce  deserve  no  protection 
from  government  i  it  asserts  on  the  conlraiy,  in  tbe  present 
Btatq  of  Europe,  no  nation  can  be  powerful  without  them^  and, 
destitttteof  tbeir  assistance,  itself  would  languish  and  perish. 

It 
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It  onlf  wishes  to  convince!  ^ou  that  a  state  tannpt  subiirt 
viUunit  the  tinltiTation  of  t^  uU,  that  culture  -theretbte 
flbonld  be  the  principal  object  of  its  care ;  it  wifhed  to  ds- 
moDstrate  to  70U  that  its  prastMrU;  it  at  onca  the  toati  direct, 
certain,  and  prompt  method  of  ;aaducing  a  powwfiii  tcadtt, 
and  an  extensive  commerce.  Wbenevn  aa  eiteadad  adtifW- 
tioR  shall  produce  abundance  of  raw  mstaiala  for  the  auna- 
&ctureTj  aod  increase  the  number  of  hands  necessarr  tor  thoc 
ideation,  and  wfaenevcj^  the  twenty  affiirddd  by  it  shall  r»- 
ducc  the  wages  of  labour,  trade  will  th^i  posaeas  all  the 
encouragement  it  can  desire;  and  its  progress  will  advance  ths  - 
conmiercial  interest,  which  will  by  these  means  riv^  that  of 
other  nations  in  every  market.  Then  the  mercantile  cimceni 
would  not  be  dependent  upon  government,  but  place  itself 
under  the  fostering  wiug  of  that  equal  protection  which  tlw 
legislature  of  a  nation  ought  to  afford  to  every  naefill  profes- 
sion. But  to  grant  to  commerce  and  trade  Jieculiar  excep- 
tions, and  confer  on  them  special  favonrsi  to  the  prejudice  of 
agriculture,  is  to  adt^t  a  reverse  route,  or  seek  for  the  most 
cii^uitoiu,  the  most  oblique,  the  most  perplexing  and  the  most 
perilous  road,  to  arrive  at  the  destined  goaL 

How  has  it  happened  that  a  government  which  has  almost 
uniformly  disconr^ed  agriculture,  the  chief  and  most  esseif 
lial  of  all  professions,  shouM  have  been  so  lavish  of  encou- 
lagements  in  favour  of  what  must  ever  be  of  minor  consider- 
Bticu)  ?  What  euormouB  sums  have  been  raised,  what  numer< 
ous  sacrifices  have  been  made  to  multiply  and  increase  con> 
mercial  establishments,  to  the  injury  of  the  ^;ricultnral  inte- 
rests! Alas!  was  it  not  sufficient  to  render  its  conditica 
miserable,  by  o{qiressing  it  with  all  the  taxes  and  all  the  ser- 
vices from  which  the  nobility,  the  deigy,  and  the  claasel  oC 
inlerior  rank,  arc  exempted )  Was  it  not  enough  to  oblige  it 
to  sustain  (he  burthen  of  all  the  exempdotu  granted  in  tavour 
of  trade,  and  of  all  tiie  pcobilutory  decrees  io  befa^  of  com^ 
merce?  The  most  severe  and  expensive  chains  are  fixed  : 
upon  the  cultivaton  of  the  soil,  by  a  trsid  of  ea^pilonst 
8  2  "      cnjOiywS 
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«ij<^wd  hf  ttioM  Mcapied  ia  otb«r  pr^^^ns.  1%a  mrlitla 
comcriptton,  Um  quartefiog  of  the  cailitarj,  the  levie*  on  ac- 
count  of  papal  bultsantl  other  itaioped  paper,  aU  barthena  tti 
domiBOB  ^1  upon  the  wratdied  husbandroan,  while  the  iadl- 
viduals  of  every  other  ctass  are  generaltj  iillovred  to  go  f>M. 
The  shepheFdf,  carriers,  keepers  of  studs,  are  Exempt,  aa 
though  these  pvofesstonsj  springinf  as  it  "were  from  the  very 
'tmom  of  agriculture,  merited  more  pointed  attention  ain]  re- 
gard than  agric6kiH4sts  P  Persons  employed  in  imanee,  the 
dealers  in  tobacco  and  «iLtff,  sellera  of  cards,  of  gut^owder, 
Ae  collectors  of  the  gabble,  ot  salt  duty,  and  those  «aiployed 
is  a  theosand  other  profesgiorts,  not  less  niunerotis,  ei^y  im- 
moBities  iuid  pvivfl^«s  refosed-to  cultivators  of  th«  soil'.  In 
a  word,  the  ministers  ^f  the  tnquisttion,  of  die  cmsadeofb 
&in^  Htrmondad,  and  even  the  stewards  of  mMusteries>  bavt 
extoAed  from  goremment  tbese  unjust  and  scandalous  ex- 
emptions, which  have  tlwown'the  whole' we^ht  ^  taxati<» 
upon  the  most  imporlant  and  valuable  class  of  society. 

The  sodetyi  does  not  require  that  these  exemptions  ihoiM 
be  extended  to  agriculturists;  yet  if  they  might  be  granted 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  justice,  to  whom  cotitd  they  bo 
allowed  with  so  much  feasible  propriety  as  Go  those  who  nou- 
rish and  support  the  itatioo  ?  But  it  is  sensible  that  the  d»- 
feocfrof  the  stBte  is  the  ineumbent  duty^of  all  its  members, 
and  it  woald  not  acknowledge  this  sacred  obligation,  ifit  en- 
deavoured (9  exempt  liusbandraen  from  military  service.  It  ik 
eBsenlially  proper  they  should  fly  to  arms,  that  tiiey  sb(»td 
quit  the-  plough  jmd  take  up  the  musk^,  whenever  the  safety 
of  their-  countfy  d?maniis}  but  is  it  just,  even  in  most  im- 
mineBt  danger,  that  the  villages  and  country  should  be  d^o- 
pulated,  white  the  factories,  the-  counting  houses,  and  oven 
the  asyta  of  idleness  and  sloth  swallow  up  the  world  } 

With  a  view  to  banish  for  ever  these  destructive  opinionr, 
the  society  wishes  you  to  propagate  the  stndy  of  political  eco- 
Bomy,  a  science  which  teaches  the  mode  of  comlHning  pnb- 
Uc  with  private  ioleregt,  of  establishing  the  power  acid  welfar* 
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•f  cmpim  upon  the  permaiwiit  base  of  itidividuil  odvatitagHf 
and  whicfa,-4iBOMd«ring  IKTiculture,  trade,  and  cemnMca  ia 
^te  rebtiena  ibty  \te&r  to  Ibete  two  great  dbjacti,  fixti  tfat 
rank  each  ought  to  bold  in  the  view  of  govA'Dinent  i  aiid  ^v 
fitowt  OB  both  the  jost  measure  of  protectitia  and  encouraft* 
tDCDt;  whici)  iUuminating  the  undsrstandiog  «f  both  lagUla* 
<ioQ  and  policy,  iwee[M  away  all  the  partial  eyaieou,  chiiBeriefll 
cheoifis,  abiurd  optniong,  and  low  and  utiwortbf  mauinh 
wfaicb  have  aa  often  been  adopted  by  legialatit'e  BathoTitr>  att4 
converted  what  was  dettgned  to  be  a  protector  aitd  {veattrtr 
'^to  an  initnunent  of  opprmiw  and  rCiin. 

Tie  InftueiKe  iff  Opinion  on  the  Part  «f  thote  eoncenud  tt 

Jgrictthare. 

The  iimpire  of  opinion  ii  not  Ice*  extenatre  when  agtieidtwt 
u  oomidued  B«  Ae  aonrce  of  individual  waollli.  Uadsr  dlia 
relation  it  is  presented  te  genenl  view,  ai  the  «t  cf  coltitatiag 
the  earth ;  that  ia  to  laj,  at  tbe  chief  uid  moat  pacWMiry  of  all 
human  inveatioDs.  The  society  will  ascend  to  the  lonrce  of 
those  opintoos,  which  have'  uniformly  opposed  every  ipeciiea 
fif  amelioration  ;  for  if  it  were  ever  so  deairaus  of  minutely  in- 
vestigating the  theory  o£  cultivation,  how  would  it  ba  abb  t* 
ibllow  in  detail,  link  by  link,  that  immeds*  riMtn  of  erniM 
and  prejudices  which  has  botitid  it,  to  the  ptttent  litn*,  iB  A 
long  and  lamentable  state  of  in&ticy  and  thrald<»ti  j 

If  the  mass  c^  knowledge  essentially  requiute  for  agricul- 
rure,  eveoin  its  rudest  stale,  be  Goiutderedjifitba  recollected 
that  man,  after  having  disputed  with  savage  beoati  the  doauia 
•fnalure,  oomprikdoneportign  to  yield  ia^icit  obedience  t« 
faia  commands,  and  the  rett  to  bide  in  icnpenetrrfbk  woAdSj 
or  in  the  carerps  of  the  desert,  and  that  with  the  .aKisiance  af- 
'  forded  from  animals  domesticated  by  his  power  he  fells  and 
clears  forests,  converts  heaths  aud  Wastes  into  fertile  fieldsi 
whose  produce  sup[JieB  his  necesaities ;  if  the  various  branchea 
•ftebaWt  ^t«  (liferent  operatioas  which  arec«alT;vMf«ier> 
S  3  ^iM 
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tHize  die  soil,  and  render  the  earth  productive,  and  the  Id- 
strumenti  and  maChiaeB  invented  to  facilitate  snch  operations 
be  considered ; '  if  the  clear  Airesjght  with  which,  among  the 
infinite  variety  of  vegetables  he  has  selected  and  improved, 
dioie  best  adapted  for  his  support  and  the  nourishment  of  hie 
cattle*  be  observed}  if  the  tenturea  for  his  dreis,  the  lumi- 
ture  of  his  dwdting,  for  ornament  or  use,  and  even  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  his  luxury  and  his  vanity,  bo  viewed ;  if,  in 
ehort,  a  reflection  be  made  only  on  the  simplicity  of  htl 
discoveries,  the  astonishing  facility  with  which  be  acquires 
knowledge,  and  the  dexterity  he  evinces  in  applying  it  to 
practice;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  be  recollected  that  all 
fbis  obtained  ipithopt  the  aid  of  schools,  without  being  ap- 
prenticed, that  it  passes  from  &ther  to  son  to  (he  r«notest  po- 
sterity j  bow  admirable  Is  the  wifdom  of  God  displayed  in  this 
wonderful  progress  of  the  human  mind  i  ot  rather  how  ador- 
able are  the  inefeble  designs  of  Providence  for  thci  supput 
jutd  multiplication  of  the  homan  species  i 
But  through  all  thii  astonishing  progres»on  are  djscoverablo 


•  Wheat,  the  general  lupport  of  man,  observes  M.  de  BufTon,  is  s  pro- 
duction for  which  we  are  inilcblcd  to  the  progress  of  human  knowledge 
-in  (he  mosl  important  of  all  arts;  for  wheit  has  pever  lieen  found  hilbei- 
to  growing  in  a  •wM  form  in  any  part  of  the  globe  ;  it  is,  therefore,  a 
f  peciei  of  grain  brought  to  iti  present  stale  of  perfecliiHi  by  hiiiaan  scieoce 
Knd  care.  It  was  necessary  to  select  tbis  grain  from  a  mass  of  others,  to 
sow  and  reap  it  a  number  of  times,  before  it  could  be  ascertained  that 
the  incrcane  would  always  repay  the  labour  and  eipence,  incurred  in  the 
manuring  and  cultivating  of  the  land.  Besides,  its  valuable  and  wonderful 
properties  of  agreeing  with  all  climates,  standing,  althougb  an  annual 
plant,  the  chilling  severity  of  winter,  scarcely  germinating,  and  preseniag 
a  length  of  time,  its  nourishing  and  reproductive  ppwe^  unchanged,  ren- 
der this  the  principal  of  all  human  discoveries,  which,  however  ancient 
Ihey  may  be,  agriculture  necessjkrily  must  have  preceded  them  a1^ 
"  Epoquefde  la  Nature,"  Epoque  vii.  torn,  a,  p.  195.  See  also,  upon  this 
suhject,  the  observations  of  M.  Bernard ine  Saint  Pierre,  upon  the  nou- 
^((■■"E  htumony  of  vegetables,  in  hii  beautiful  work,  "Etudes  de  la 
Hatute,"  Tom.  a,  pj  46S,  ediL  i;0O> 
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traces  of  tbe  indolence  of  nten,  and  bis  ingratitude  towards  bis 
Ctcator.  Ai  vain,  weak,  ^nd  miserable,  as  be  is  slothful  and 
indigent,  at  the  very  moment  that  be  elevates  bis  mind  to  in- 
vestigate the  natute  and  discover  the  laws  of  creation,  be  re- 
mains utterly  ignorant  of  the  gifts,  or  despises  the  bounty, 
wfaicb  bis  Creator  has  strewed  with  a  most  liberal  band,  and 
in  tbe  most  ample  profiision,  around  his  habitation,  and'be- 
neatb  his  feet.  A  slight  view  of  agriculture,  that  occupation 
which  the  Deity  designed  for  man  from  the  infancy  of  the 
worid,  will  be  sufScient  to  produce  a  canvictioo  that  among 
.the  most  polished  and  enlightened  nations,  even  among  those 
who  have  afiTorded  tbe  most  Encouragement  and  protection  to 
tbe  arts;  that  of  cultivating  the  soil  is  yet  very  tar  from  the 
perfection  to  which  it  may  easily  arrive.  Is  there  a  country, 
totbe  sbameofii^science  and  wealth,  which,  among  tbead> 
vances  in  luxury  and  vanity,  has  not  exhibited  reiterated 
proofs  of  its  indifference  in  tbe  most  important  and  necessary 
of  all  professions  ?  Among  what  people  are  not  extensive 
districts  seen  in  a  staie  of  nature,  or  very  little  better,  from 
an  imperfect  system  of  cuttivatioQ}  and  others  condemned  to 
perpetual  sterility  for  want  of  irrigation,  draining,  or  mannr< 
ing  i  In  what  nation  does  not  much  remain  to  be  done  to 
improve  the  implements  of  \iusbandry,  to  perfect  the  methods 
of  their  application,  to  correct  the  errors  of  rustic  labour,  and 
amend  the  faults  in  agncultural  operations?  In  fine,  among 
what  people,  or  in  what  country,  is  this  first  of  all  human  arts 
in  a  lower  state  of  d^radation  than  in  our  own  ?  - 

Such,  at  least,  \t  t^e  state  in  which  it  has  been  fbond,  by  the 
society  *  ;  and  if,  for  a  moment  forgetting  Uie  prc^ess  that 

bas 

*  Not  to  adverLto  the  uncuttivaud  distiicts,  it  roust  be  rUottoJ,  that 
few  nations  hvie  such  ao  extent  of  uopioduclive  lands  as  Spaiai  proofi 
of  itiis  assertion  nay  be  soen  in  a  tbouiand  places  of  our  agtaiian  code. 
Eiclo^ve  of  I5,i37  fuiegas,  17,18S  acres  of  luul  which  Ana  BustlU 
Ids  gave,  and  Quincoses  purchased  in  che  seventeenth  centiiiy,  in  lUf 
vicinity  of  Xcrei,  tai  whjctt  occaiiooed  >  tedleut  uid  expensive  law-iuit. 
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kac  been  lately  aiaia,  we  look  at  the  unmeose  exleat  of  road 
before  lu,  we  shall  be  obligeiT  to  ccm&si  our  oe^genoa  and 
»lotbf  tbat  our  agricujtnre  is  vosUj  behind  that  of  other  coon- 
trifs,  and  ht^w  evident  over  Ihs  lace  of  the  country  is  the  iie< 
ce&nty  for  amelioialtoa  i  Where  exisU  the  ouie  of  so  de- 
ftmetire  ami  fai-ieit  a  syttem  i  Abctractedly  from  pcditicat 
obstacle!,  which  have  already  becD  detailed,  tbe  society  caoQiit 
diicever  it  in  the  moai  view  of  the  subject,  unless  ia  tba 
went  of  that  instruction  and  knowledge  which  hare  the  most 
Ultimate  oonnecdoo  with  agricultural  impravements.  Let  us 
tbe»  endeavour  to  a^ly  a  proaift  remedy  to  ibii  evil,  by  «!• 
tempting  to  npidy  the  deficiency, 

Coin|ilaiiits  agaijiEt  this  negligenccj  and  thit  ignorance)  an 
V  £eneral  as  they  are  ancieot.  Centuries  ago  ColuHiella 
fSmpUined  at  Rome,  that  while  evwy  kiod  of  sdence  and  art 
tiad  its  profeiwr'a  chair  for  iostroction,  not  exceptiag  tbe  vilest 
«nd  moat  iDsigaificaiit,  agricultun  stood  alooe  without  a 
tutor,  or  a  pupil.  "  Without  many  such  arts  and  sciences,  be 
pbservei,  aad  enn  without  advocates^  Italy  was  fbrniertjr 

v^iuSrogpoiile  n>  ths  inttKtt  of  iti«  itatc  tnd  tbe  poUicfutb;  k*p~ 
ptMi  by  thu  m>t,  dwtc  «till  roMMmd,  in  the  CBoiroas  <i  the  ume  jiacm, 
an  tnwentt  «unt  «f  waile  laoik.  la  the  ditttiet  of  Utreni,  afict 
Pan  IfUis  Curicl,  at  ttM  contmenctmeDI  of  tbe  eightecntb  ceBtui7,  bad 
allocied  an  enormous  quantity,  iheie  ihea  remained  sijOOO  taoegas.  Iir 
6lt  dillriet  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  llQ  deserted  hamlcis  ate  eBumcralcd,  and 
80,900  ftiKEaa  of  land,  devoid  of  cultuie.  The  quantity  in  the  neigh- 
boQrhood  of  Salamanca  b  not  inveh  le9>,  notwit)tBtuidiB{;  the  eflbm  ef 
tts  p^nlftt>9i>  «>cani>itte«.  Hmv  much  U  tkeie  in  Esweaudan  t  icad 
vital  Zavala  obseifed  of  die  dittrkti  in  ibat  provinte ;  in  Badijoa  qdIjfi 
be  leckoncd  an  cuCcntof  grfs9  common,  ae  leagues  in  tensth.  by  13  ia 
■  bieadth.  comprising  land  adapted  foi  culture ;  not  to  mention  the  heath 
landvbich  occupies  one  third  of  the  province.  Sut  what  fuittier  need  of 
pointing  out  instances.'  Catalonia  it«elf,  the  industiboos  and  wealthy 
Catalonia,  has  ass  deserted  hamlets.  Hereaeetht  destructive  effects  of 
OUtUwiandouropinions!  Who  can  behold,  withoiu  horror,  without  Ihq 
fnost  poignant  feeling,  such  a  destructive  neglect  and  denliction'of  land^ 
nniilst  (he  poverty  and  depopulation  qI  this  ogpe  feriiU  ccunuj  ?  . 
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bap(7,  and  raaaj  natkas  are  to  ttiU «  but  it  is  abwliddf  osr> 
tain  tbat  no  ooimtiy  caa  be  so,  or  even  exiit  without  ^ncal- 
ture*."  TbemoderaCdunwUa,  Herrera,  tbeoeId)tat«lDt^tt 
DezR,  eod  numerom  other  patriotic  ^nnislt  writers  <tf  tht) 
lixteCDth  ceatnry,  pointed  out  the  utUi^  and  acces»Ky  <rf'  ei- 
tabliituDg  agriculture  acadesues,  aod  appoictiog  profeinn 
ip  the.  tcience  of  cultivatioa.  And  thii  "plan,  so  often  (ufaae- 
^atatly  ui^d,  i*  agaia  produced  in  the  buaioeti  which  relatea 
to  agrarian  law.  ' 

Tbe  sode^  cannot  but  apfdand  (he  zaal  of  those  highly  »• 
■pectable  SpaniardE ;  but  it  would  wieh  the  accomfJisbciKnt  of 
its  aim  by  a  more  certain,  safe,  and  easy  method.  It  seemi 
probable  tbat  any  attempt  would  prove  nugatory  to  exteiul 
rural  knowledge  among  farraers  by  theoretic  instruction ;  an4 
ttill  leai  lilcely  would  it  be  to  obtain  the  desired  object  bj 
academic  ttiuertaticiu.  Not  tiiat  it  censures  snch  attempt^ 
but  it  conceives  diey  are  inadequate  to  produce  the  ^pnsel 
cad.  Agricnltups  does  not  stand  in  need  of  pupils,  who  bavs 
fre^WDted  the  dusty  bencbcB  of  tbe  acfaools,  nor  leai-ae4 
doctors,  who  dictate  their  ibaring  lectores  from  professional 
i^airs ;  but  active  and  expert  men,  who  knqwbow  to  manun, 
to  tiJJ,  to  sow,  to  reap,  to  tfarsuh,  to  winnow,  to  improve  and 
preserve  the  produce  of  tbe  soil ;  flbjects  the  moat  distant  front 
the  spirit  of  tlie  schools,  and  which  cannot  be  learned  of  taught 
by  scientific  lectures  or  verbal  instrutition. 

Agriculture  is  an  art,,  but  every  art  darives  its  principles 
from  the  tbeoty  of  science.  In  this  Yiew  of  the  subject  ibe 
theory  of  cultivating  the  ground  mSy  be  as  vast  re  it  is  com- 
plex; fcff  agricultnra  consists  rather  in  the  assemblage  of  a 
number  of  different  arts  than  in  one  single  art  alone.  TLa 
agricultural  jmprovenaent.  therefore,  of  a  nation  ilepends  in 
fome  degree  upon  the  extent  of  that  varied  knowledge,  from 

.*  Nam  sine  luJiccis  arlibus,  aCque  eliam,  tine  cau^idicis,  olim  sadi 
fcliccs  facte,  fuiunque  sum  ufbes :  at  sine  a^iciihoribua  ncc  coiisjitsre 
moit^let,  occ  all  poise,  manifestuin  <3t.    Cotiimctla  in  pitcf. 
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wbicb  the  art  of  coltnre  evidemty  is  derived.  In  fact  it  is  de-r- 
cidedly  clear,  that  a  nation  acquainted  with  the  theoretic 
principles  of  cultivation,  in  its  attempts  at  improvement  will 
have  more  prospect  of  success,  than  one  where  these  principles 
are  generally  unknown. 

From  this  reasoning  results  a  truth,  as  lamenUble  as  it  is 
disgraceful  to  us.  What  a  deplorable  negligence  does  there, 
exist  in  our  system  of  public  education  !  I4  actually  appears 
that  we  have  endeavoured  as  earnestly  to  diminish  useful  in- 
Btruction,  as  to  mulli[dy  institations  for  the  attainment  of  un- 
profitable science. 

The  society,  sir,  is  far,  very  far  from  refiisibg  its  share  of 
•Bteem  and  regard  to  inteilectual  sciences,  and  more  especially 
to  those  which  have  for  their  objects  the  sublime  mysteries. 
The  science  of  religion,  which  leads  man  to  understand  the 
'Essence,  being,  and  attributes  of  his  Creator;  morals,  which 
tedch  him  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  which  guide  him 
in  the  paths  of  virtue,  will  appear  always  laudable  among  na- 
tions, who  have  once  experienced  the  felicity  of  respecting 
these  great  and  important  objects.  But  as  all  other  sciences 
lend  to  increase  the  temporal  b^piness  of  man,  how  has  it 
happened  tbat'while  we  have  forgotten  the  most  essential  to 
obtain  this  end,  we  have  been  cultivating  with  so  much  ardour 
the  most  unprofitable,  and  even  the  most  destructive,  kinds  of 
knowledge  i 

The  mania  of  regarding  intellectual  science  as  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  public  instruction,  is  perhaps  of  less  ancieiit  date  than 
is  generally  supposed.^ 

Instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  was  the  principal  business 
of  the  primitive  schools,  and  even  at  the  revival  of  leam-  ' 
ing,  both  government  and  the  learned,  endeavouring  to 
e«cel  each  other  in  what  was  laudable,  stro\e  to  propagate 
the  study  of  useful  knowledge,  that  is  to  say,  sound  and  na- 
tural instruction.  Not  one  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  leam- 
jipg,  but  has  produced  men  of  celebrity  in  physical  and  mathe- 

•  See  StaluK  tbe  &isc,  tit.  3  of  che  cweircli  pul. 
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matical  science ;  and  wbat  at  tliat  period  was  still  monr 
•JDgolar,  men  who  by  applying  the  principles  of  theory  (o 
practice,  made  their  knowledge  subservient  to  profitable  uses 
and  the  welfare  of  fuankiad.  What  a  multitude  of  examples 
in  support  of  this  positioo,  were  it  the  intention  of  this  memoir, 
could  the  society  produce  f  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  master 
Esquivel,  by  a  trigonometrical  survey,  according  to  the  systeni 
rf  tnenraration  laid  down  by  Reggio  Monlano,  measured  the  ' 
-cur&ce  of  the  Spanish  empire^  -and  formed  the  most  scientific 
and  complete  system  of  nalionsr  ge(^raphy  any  country  ever 
produced  j  *  when  the  learned  Valla  ^nd  Mercado  applied  the 
physic4 

*  AmbiQsio  df  Monies,  in  tiii  tieiilse  on  SpSniah  Bniiqukles,  speali* 
of  this  woik,  whicb  was  undeitaken  by  the  command  of  Fhilip  the 
Scwnd.  Thai  author  informs  us,  Pierre  Esquivel  not  only  availed  him- 
self in  his  survey  of  the  iiianguUi  metho^  inventcil  by  Rej^gio  Mt^tano; 
but  thai  he  also  fixed  the  standard  of  the  Spanish  foot,  and  its  relative 
extent  with  the  Roman  foot,  by  means  of  mile  stones,  discovered  ua  the 
tOKtcnt  tialitarg  rcuvU  i  and  that  he  also  contrived  many  new  inscrumeoti 
to  ascertitin  the  resnlts  of  his  opeiationa.  And  that  no  doubfeBn  remaia 
upon  this  subject,  the  testimony  of  dur)  Philip  deGucnra,  the  cclcbiatcd 
geometrician  and  antiquary,  will  demonstialively  shew.  Gpeaking  M 
Philip  iheSecond,  he  reminded  that  monarch  of  a  description  of  the  earth 
by  Marcus  A^rippa,  hun;  up  in  the  portico  of  Oclavus  a|  Rofne,  by  his 
valuable  father  Augustus.  Me  adds,  in  irailatioii  of  such  an  august  ex- 
ample, f  Vour  majesty  will  be  able  to  set  up  in  a  mi»t  conspicuous  place 
(he  description  and  delineatiofi  of  Spain,  which,  by  the  command  and  at 
the  expence  of  your  m^esty,  the  great  geometrician  Esquivel  &»  nuab/ 
tomplelal.  For  certainty  smong  all  the  great  undertakings  which  y oni 
miyesiy  may  justly  boast  of  having  accomplished,  and  whiph  will  render 
your  name  glorious  and  immortalize  your  fame,  ihcie  is  not  a  thing  per- 
liMined  by  the  band  of  man  that  can  surpass  this  magnificent  and 
learned  noili,  if  your  mijesty  will  deign  lo  permit  the  details  of  this  de- 
scription of  this  celebrated  peninsula,  drawn  up  under  your  itupices,  (a 
descend  to  posterity.  Your  majesty  is  not  impeded  by  the  considetUions 
that  might  deter  otbet  monatchs  from  publishing  works  of  ■  uipilft 
kind.  Ic  is  proper  to  add,  what  may  be  asserird  without  fear  of  cOalr%- 
dictitin,  that  no  country  has  been  surveyed  with  such  attention,  skill, 
ffii  accuiacy,  since  the  creation  of  the  woild.  ^r  the  descriptions  anl 
draugktf 
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pbjrilcal  learning  and  knowledge  of  nature  to  liea]  the  maladies 
wl)kh  afflicted  the  provinces;  irhen  the  indefatigable  Lagono 
travelled  into  distant  countrieB,  and  with  the  works  of  Dios- 
coride^  in  his  hand,  studied  botany  and  ot^ier  parts  of  natura] 
bislory  in  the  fertile  countries  of  Greece  and  Egypt;  the  cele- 
brated Alonso  d'Herrera,  patronized  by  the  Cardinal  Co* 
nerofi,  had  already  informed  b'ls  contcmporarie*  and  coontry- 
men  alt  that  the  Greeks  and  Latins  had  known  of  agriculmre 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  all  that  the  natural  phiios<q>hera 
of  that  aera  and  the  most  learned  of  bis  own  time  had  discovered 
respecting  the  cultivation  of  theearth*.    Tliese  impOTtant  pur- 

dWDgh's  wc  pmjess,  maile  by  Ptolomy  »nd  olhet  (ttognphcrs,  were  for 
the  grntet  pan  drawn  up  from  Ihc  vague  reports  of  the  inhabilants,  or 
fiom  previous  and  eiioneous  accounts;  sdale  in  lAt  deieriptimt  qf  ^ain 
ariliia  bg  order  ^  yaar  mcjeiti/,  Ihtrt  ii  not  an  inik  qf  land  in  gmr  iiagdoa 
ttAicA  has  not  6tii  ma,  luma/td  and  dtUmalidi  hy  Mailer  Etquitii,  bAo  ■>- 
tertaiiud  ihc  uhole  u.'il'i  Aii  oivii  cifei,  as  far  oi  lAf  txaelatii  qf  aatiinialkat 
iHilmtai^!  aould  prrmil."  S«c  the  discourses  of  Morales,  quoted,  and  the 
Commcniariea  upon  the  porirail  of  Philip  Guevera.  This  learned  ^<t 
magnificent  worh,  the  effucl  of  eitraordinary  science,  and  unwearied  as^ 
.  lidoilji  wa»  sent  to  tlie  king  on  the  decease  of  Esquivet,  or  lalhtr  wheQ 
tt  WMnot  known  what  was  become  of  him  j  and  it  is  perhaps  difficult 
(o  decide,  whether  il  be  more  glorious  for  us  to  haie  undeitafeen  and  exe-i 
coled  Bui;h  a  work,  oi  disgraceful  to  have  forgotten  that  it  eiisled,  and 
suffered  It  lo  peiiih. 

"  Although  the  (teatise  on  agricultute  by  Herrera  may  be  rather  con- 
sidered a  cornpilation  than  an  oiiginai  work  ;  yet  in  three  points  of  view 
it  is  supetior  to  other  worlu  written  at  the  same  period.  The  first  is  the 
vast  erudition  it  displays,  which  appears  not  only  by  Ibe  frequent  quota- 
tion* from  alt  authors  upon  sgricultuie  then  known;  amone  Grecian, 
Hesiod,  Thcophraitus,  Aristotle,  Dioscorides,  and  Qalen ;  of  Latin,  Cato, 
Vano,  Columella,  Palladius,  Pliny,  Virgil,  and  Macrobius;  of  Arabic, 
Avercocs,  Avicetuia,  and  Abtnzenef;  among  llie  rnodems.  Crescent iui,. 
Barthelemy  d'AngleterTe,Vicentin,  &Q.;  and  further  by  the  long  passages 
lie  has  quoted  oj  translated  from  these  authors,  ar\d  which  he  often  refutes 
by  able  reasoning;  and  especially  the  confidence  with  ^ic)K  he  speaki, 
that  shews  be  had  read  them  all,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  following 
pissage.  "  1  think,"  t%y*  he,  chap.  39.  i\j.  i,  ia,  speaklflg  ot  the  alherge^ 
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suits  have  been  neglected  wichoot  otbsts  having  mAa  any 
useful  pragress.  The  adeaces  atnoag  lu  have  ceased  to  be 
coas'idered  as  the  methods  of  discovertog  truth;  thej  are'coo* 
Terted  into  meaas  of  leammg  to  liv«  ;  schoLarit  tire  multiplied, 
utd  with  them  has  advanced  tlie  imperfection  of  teerning. 
SimiUr  lo  those  insects,  which,  bred  in  putrefaction,  only  leivo 
to  increase  It,  the  schoolmen,  the  civilians,  the  casuiata,  aid 
tg;tiortat  professors  of  intellectual  science,  have  corrupted  iqr 
ifaeir  infectious  breath  the  principles  it  esteems,  and  even  de< 
atroyed  the  moauoMnti  of  useful  kikowledge. 
-  Deign,  sir,  to  establish  the  liberal  sciences  in  thdr  pristins 
lustre ;  ^ign  further  to  afford  them  protection,  aod  agriculture 
vill  then  flourish.  Sciences  -would  improve  its  iutrutaentt 
and  machines, advance  its ecoDOBiyand its calcalatiena.andtqKB 
a  free  access  to  the  study  of  nature ;  these,  whose  object  is  tbo 
contemidation  of  the  works  of  our  universal  mother,  would 
demonstrate  her'immense  power  and  wealth;  and  Spain,  aided 
by  both,  would  know  the  extent  of  those  blessings  which  it  is 
constantly  losing  for  wiint  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  ai:;rpria- 
iog  fertility  of  ihe  soil,  and  the  geniMity  of  the  climate  which 
has  been  bestowed  by  tlie  bounty  of  Providence.     Natural 

a  kind  of  peach,"  ihe  Arabs  imported  it  from  Tote  ign  clime ;  for  to  cbe 
bcM  of  my  recollection  I  have  not  fouod  it  noticed  in  any  tncient  nuthot, 
cWier  Creek  oi  Latin,  oor  kmong  ihe  moderns,  not  even  in  medical 
Vriidngs,  txcept  in  those  written  bj  the  Aiabs;  for  whiclk reason  I  con- 
clude it  is  not  indigenous  in  cold  and  noilheilyccunlrics.''  Secondly,  he 
Uavellcd  i  peal  deal  to  learn  the  rural  syitemi  and  practices  in  foreign 
countries,  some  of  which  he  frequenily  proposed  as  models,  having  wit- 
eeised  their  utility  in  Dauphiny  and  other  provinces  of  Fiance,  in  Lom- 
bardy  and  in  the.  Campagna  di  Roma,  in  Piedmnnt,  and  even  Certnany. 
Thirdly,  ilthnugb  he  derived  most  of  his  practical  knowledge  from  the 
dimict  of  Tilaveia,  where  he  chieRy  resided  (  he  bad  also  seen  and  ob- 
KiTed  the  rural  economy  of  the  rest  of  Spain,  and  noticed  the  agricultural 
practices  of  the  Arabs  in  Granada,  nhike  flouiishing  and  producdve  cui- 
tore  often  fiunlshe*  him  with  a  fine  subject  of  eulogy.  What  is  hen 
Mated  in  bvour  of  our  provincial  writer  on  agricultural  subjects,  will  be 
fafBcieol  to  appieciatc  the  labour  and  merit  of  his  admirable  wotk. 
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htstofy  woald  develop  by  exhibiting  the^woflderfal  prodntf- 
tiona'of  the  earth,  new  kinds  of  grain,  new  fniits,  new  treeo, 
new  "plants  of  multifarious  descriptions  to  be  netaralized  and 
coltivated,  new  species  of  aninjala,  which,  when  domesticated, 
iD^ht  supply  our  provinces.  Aided  by  their  labours  it  might 
discover  new  methods  of  miung,  manuring,  and  preparing 
the  soil,  and  breaking  up  and  cultivating  vaste  lands.  The 
improvements  arising  from  w»ter,  in-igntion,  the  amelioratioii, 
and  preBerration  of  fruits ;  the  coDstroction  ctf  vatths,  and 
granaries,  of  millii  and  preues  ;  in  a  word,  tlte  iimBenK  va^ 
liety  of  arts,  subordinvte  aiwl  anxiliary  lo  a|;ri<:uitiire,  at  pr»- 
■ent  under  the  cantrol  and  infiiience  of  a  blind  and  wretchej 
joatine,  would  be  highly  improved,  being  ^nGghtetied  by  that 
knowledge  whidi  only  can  be  termed  useful,  when  man  i* 
enabled  by  its  applioatitui  to  increase  the  means  of,  supplying 
bis  wan  Is. 

Altliougfa  this  influence  is  so  palpable,  many  regard  the 
Kiences  with  an  eye  of  contempt  j  as  not  being  calculated  for 
rnstic  and  unfcltered  people,  they  think  them  only  fit  for  the  stu- 
dious ;  and  that  they  only  serve  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  learned 
with  piide  and  arrogance.  The  society  voluntarily  acknow- 
ledge there  is  much  justice  in  this  reproach  }  and  that  nothing 
tends  so  much  toprevent  the  propagation  of  usefulknowledge, 
as  tht  seienliiic  hauteur  discoverable  in  th?  professors  of  those 
sciences.  Looking  at  their  nomenclatures,  rules,  and  all  the 
apparatus  of  their  instruction,  it  might  be  supposed  that  tbey 
bad  conspired  to  place  them  in  the  most  unfavourable  point  of 
view,  (hat  is  to  say,  by  representing  them  as  a  kind  of  se- 
cret and  Wujsterious  learning,  incooiprehensible  to  vulgar 
understandings,  and  inaccessible  to  common  sense. 

But  tiotwith standing  this  abuse,  the  great  utility  of  the 
sdences  tniist  be  acknowledged.  It  is  impossible  tbat  any 
nation  should  possess  them  in  any  drgree  of  perfection,  with* 
ottt  letting  some  rays  of  light  escape  among  the  very  lowest 
classes  of  tbe  people;  for  the  flood  of  knowledge,  if  such  an 
expression  be  admissible,  flows  and  communicates  from  one 
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class  to  aoother,  and  divides  and  tamifies  in  iti  coutw,  till  it 
ntns  by  the  door  of  the  most  bumble  oottige.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  husbapdman  and  the  artizan,  without  understaodiiig  the 
mystenoui'laaguage  of  !;bemistry  in  the  analym  of  marie,  or 
the  researches  of  the  natural  pbilosf^ber,  in  dcBcribing  the 
tnechaaiim  of  its  fonnatiooi  by  .knowing  its  usefulness  for 
fertilizing  the  aoil,  and  the  scouiing  of  wools,  is  in  possession 
of  every  thing,  as  to  udlity,  which  science  has  disgoveied  upoa 
the^ubject. 

Is  it  possible  to  remove  this  barrier,  this  wall  of  separation, 
which  literary  pride  has  set  up  between  those  who  study  and 
those  occupied  in  labour  ?  Could  not  a  method  be  devised  of 
uniting  the  wisdom  of  artizans  and  the  chief  aim  and  iu- 
tention  of  science  ?  In  what  does  the  separation  consist,  but 
the  distance  at  which  one  is  kept  from  the  other  ^  Could  not 
an  advantageous  union  be  formed  between  them,  if  instruction 
and  interest  were  placed  nearer  together  ?  Here,  sir,  is  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  your  paternal  care  :  the  society  will  point  out 
to  you  two  methods  of  accomplishing  this  object ;  which  in  its 
view  appear  extremely  simple. 

J.  Means  ofremaoing  hoik. 

The  first  method  is  to  diffuse  useful  knowledge  among  the 
proprietary  classes.  Far  be  it  from  the  society  to  de- 
prive any  individual  in  the  state  of  the  right  of  studying  the 
sciences;  but-why  should  it  not  wish  to  see  them  cultivated  by 
those  who  might  be  able  to  make  the  most  useful  application  } 
When  once  landed  proprietors  were  instructed,  would  it  not 
be  their  own  interest,  and  perhaps  tbeir  pride  might  induce 
them,  to  try  experiments,  and  make  trial  of  plans  for  improve- 
ment upon  their  estates  by  an  application  of  the  knowledge 
they  had  obtained,  aod  the  adoption  of  new  discoveries,  audel^ 
gible  modes  of  practice,  followed  in  other  countries  }  When 
they  had  arrived  thus  far,  migtu  it  not  at  least  be  probable, 
that  their  example  and  advice  would  lead  farmers  to  copy  and 
to  participate  to  the  benefits,  which  they  saw  resolting  from 
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■neb  a  Sffttna  of  ametionNHin!  Let  tbe  cidtlvitore  of  the  soil 
be  riw  allowed  slaves  of  the  pre|u£ces  they  have  tro^tkmaBj' 
jmbibed,  and  that  tbej'  are  Mcapable  of  eoraprelieivliRg  wbst 
Ibejr  tmrid  eren  wiah  to  do  ^  but  from  thu  veiy  eatuo  Uiey 
are  more  likely  to  feel  the  impulse  eoeiniuDicaret}  bj*  the  con- 
rideratien  of  self  iatereit  and  iadividaal  profit.  Pride  among 
Aetearned  deprives  them  of  this  docility ;  but  only  feflect  for 
a  monient  on  tbe  JRimeme  mens  of  infOTBiatioa  wbicb  agir> 
culture  has  accumulated  among  the  less  enlighteued  (pastes  of 
tfiose  etnpfoyed  in  the  cooeent ;  and  yoii  wilt  at  once  discover. 
Aat  it  erery  where  arises  from  the  dodlity  of  cultivators. 

ir,  Bif  instr acting  proprltlora. 

For  the  purpose  of  affording  the  requisite  instruction  to  prB- 
prietors,  the  society  does  not  propose  to  found  colleges,  as 
difficult  to  erect  and  endow,  as  their  utility  is  problematical 
after  they  are  erected.  To  improve  the  system  of  education, 
and  further  the  means  of  instmction,  the  society  wonid  not 
have  tbe  children  separated  from  their  parents,  rendering  luk»- 
warm,  at  once  the  tenderness  of  the  oae,  and  tLe  respect  oi 
tbeotber;  it  would.not  wish  to  have  youth  taken  from  under  the 
protection  of  parental  atKiUiun  and  vigilance,  tX)d  delivered  to 
the  care  of  mercenary-  strangers ;  pliysical  and  moral  edtscati  on 
is  the  province  of  parents  j  it  is  thehr  incumbent  duty,  and 
never  can  properly  be  performed  by  others.  It  is  right  that 
literary  iustruction  should  be  placed  under  the  inspection 
of  government  ;^  but  ciJlegcs  and  other  espensive  establish- 
ments wotdd  not  be  bo  necessarj'  among  us,  if  the  number  of 
schools  for  useful  information  were  increased.  Tbe  nation, 
ur,  looks  up  to  you  for  the  increase  of  such  establishments ; 
for  without  the  emancipation  of  their  children  from  the  yoke 
of  the  present  system  of  education,  parents  will  ia  vain  eipccfr 
to  see  tbe  wishes  of  nature  and  religion  gratified  in  this  most 
important  of  all  considerations. 

The  society  does  not  propose  that  these  new  iaslItBtitMiB 
should 
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fbonld  be  incorporated  vith  our  andent  universities.  For  «o 
long  as  tbey  continue  to  be  what  they  are,  and  always  bavs 
been ;  so  long  as  scholastic  philosophy  prevails  in  them ;  ac- 
rarate  and  natural  sciences  can  never  radicate.  Hie  aiiOj  thtt 
character,  the  method,  and  spirit,  which  are  the  very  toul  of 
tiwse  scioices,  are  «itirety  different  from  tbe  principles  of  tha 
schools,  and  incompatible  with  them  j  a  fact  confirmed  by  long 
and  melandicdy  eiperience.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  impos- 
sible to  unite  intellectual  science  with  that  capable  of  demon- 
stration; perhaps  thbfertunatealliance  may  gome  time  become 
tbe  object  of  tbe  attention  you  pay,  sir,  to  the  reformation  of 
instruction;  but  to  accomplish  this  aim  of  our  most  ardeat 
wishes,  tbe  whole  system  of  study  must  be  reversed,  and  the 
actual  fcffm  of  the  superstructure  changed  from  its  foundations } 
and  in  this  view  the  sodety  withes  rather  to  build  up  than  to 
destroy. 

Tbe  society  will  content  itself  with  pn^vosing'  to  you  the 
multiplication  of  academies  for  instruction  in  useful  know- 
ledge in  every  city  and  considerable  town,  that  is  to  say,  in 
those  where  tbe  proprietary  classes  are  numerous  and  wealthy. 
As  this  is  an  olqect  of  public  and  general  utility,  there  should 
be  no  hesitation  in  assigning  endowments  to  such  institutions, 
from  the  revenues  of  those  cities,  or  towns,  or  others  of  the 
surrounding  district;  an  endowment  which  it  would  be  so 
much  more  easy  to  obtainand  r^ulate,  because  the  professors,  as 
they  are  ia  other  countries,  would  and  ought  to  be  paid  by 
their  pupils )  and  government  would  only  have  to  be  at  the 
expence  of  erecting  buUdiAgs,  and  purchasing  instruments, 
machines,  books,  and  other  analogous  articles:  beside^,  the  en- 
dowments of  many  institutionsj  vboae  inutility  is  notorious, 
migbt  be  appropriated  to  foabd  the  more  prt^table  establish- 
ments bere  recommended.  So  many  Latin  masters,  the  ves- 
tiges of  an  ancient  aod  absurd' philosophy,  which  every  where 
have  been  publicly  set  up  gainst  tbe  spirit  and  letter  of  oat 
constitutional  laws ;  soman/ professors^  whohaveonly  serred 
to  induce  thow  youths  to  engage  in  a  Uterary  ana,  whom 
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nature  aad  prudence  designed  for  useful  trads* ;  and  to  cnswd 
and  burj-  them  among  the  sterile  classes,  by  preventing  their 
engaging  in  profitable  professions  ;  in  fine,  bo  many  establish^- 
ments  to  which  is  owing  the  superfluoas  number  of  clei^, 
monks,  physicians,  lawyers, registers,  sacrists,  iiCj  and  the  scar- 
city of  carmen,  sailors,  artisans,  and  husbandmen  i  would  it  not 
be  tar  more  eligible  to  suppress  these  useless,  or  rather  injurious 
establishments,  and  apply  their  revenues  to  the  endowment  of 
histitutions  for  rational  and  profitable  instruction  ? 

You  need  not  be  apprehensive,  sir,  that  the  multiplication 
of  these  academies  or  colleges,  dthough  they  were  open  to  all 
the  world,  as  they  ought  to  be,  would  produce  a  superabund- 
ance of  professors ;  for  scholars  do  not  multiply  on  account  of  the 
Aralities  afforded  to  study,  but  the  ben  efits  to  be  derived  from 
it.  Divinity,  medicine,  and  law,  hold  out  for  students  in  those 
faculties  lucrative  situations,  which  induce  so  many  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  attainment  of  such  kind  of  learning.  Un- 
fortunately other  and  not  less  useful  sciences  present  no  such 
attractive  motives,  norproniise  such  stimulating  rewards. 
^And  still  further,  the  utility  of  these  sciences  is  so  estensirel/ 
great,  that  a  superabundance  of  geometricians  and  natural 
philosophers  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  nation  j 
while  that  of  professors  in 'Acuities,  professedly  intellectual, 
can  only  increase  the  number  of  worms  which  prey  upon  the 
vitals  of  the  state;  and  bring  those  very  professions  into  con- 
tempt :  as  the  great  politic  ian'Saavedra  properly  remuked  of 
them  two  centuries  ago. 

To  the  intent  that  these  proposed  establishments  might  be- 
come actually  useful,  there  should  be  drawn  up  good  elemen- 
tary treatises  on  mathematical  and  physical  science,  and  es- 
pecially the  latter;  which  should  comprisj  alt  the  facts  and  in- 
formation calculated  to  become  useful  and  applicable  to  the 
practices  of  civil  and  private  life,  and  which  might  withdraw 
the  public  attentim  from  lo  many  objects  of  vain  research  and 
dangerous  invest  igation,that  litmry  vanity  has  substituted  in  the 
placeof  nscfnlMiqiiiry.  Would yoadwgn,ui,  tootiferagood 
piemiom* 
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premjom,  beneficial  as  well  a>  honourable  to  the  person  who 
should  arrange  and  digest  such  an  important  work,  ,a  doubt 
could  not  be  entertained  bat  that  a  number  of  scieotific  men 
would  become  candidates  :  for  Spain  is  not  destitute  of  men 
who  would  endeavour  to  obtain  such  a  dtstingubhed  recom- 
pence,  and  who  would  aspire  to  the  honour  of  becoming  in- 
structors of  the  national  j'outh. 

III.  By  inslriicling  CuUivators, 

The  second  mean  of  reconciling  science  and  interest  con* 
'  mts  in  the  iustruction  of  those  employed  in  cultivation.  To 
make  them  subject  tb  a  routine  of  studies  would  be  ridicolons ; 
but  it  could  not  surely  be  absurd  to  place  in  their  Ttew  the 
results  of  them ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  required.  The  aim  of 
such  an  undertaking  u  great,  but  the  me^ns  of  its  accomplish- 
ment are  very  simple  and  easy.  Nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  diminish  the  ignorance  of  those  occupied  in  the  col- 
tivation  of  the  soil,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  to  augmeot 
and  improve  the  sources  of  their  information.  The  aodetj 
merely  wishes,  that  all  should  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher. 
What  an  expansive  sphere  would  thb  knowledge,  at  once  so 
simple  and  sublime,  afford  to  homan  intelligeoce  ?  It  requires 
that  all  persons  employed  in  culture  should  have  so  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  a  knowledge  so  essential  to  enable  every  man 
fai  improve  his  understanding,  so  useful  to  the  master  of  a  &- 
mily  for  the  management  of  both  his  civil  and  domestic  con- 
cernsj  and  so  importaot  to  government  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  minds  and  manners  of  its  cttiiens.  It  would  be  prcqwr 
to  ^]ace  within  the  reach  of  husbandmen  and  artificers,  not  ' 
only  the  snblime  truths  of  religion  and  morals ;  but  further 
all  those  physical  phmnomena,  which  are  simple  and  of  easy 
coqiprehcnsioo,  and  on  which  frequently  depend  the  improve- 
ments in  mechamc  arts.  It  would  be  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose to  present  to  their  view  the  results  and  discoveries  of  the 
mgit  complex  acieocea,  but  stripped  of  the  obscuring  appard 
"  T  2 ,  of 
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of  scientific  langnage,  and  arranged  in  snch  clear  and  simpi* 
propositions,  that  the  most  unlearned  man  might  be  able  to 
comprehend,  after  be  had  improred  the  means  of  imdetstand- 
ipg  them. 

Multiply,  air,  elementary  schbcds  j  let  no  parish,  no  Tillage, 
be  destitute  of  o»e ;  let  no  indrvidoal  exist,  however  poor  or 
unfortunate  he  may  be,  that  may  not  be  able,  free  of  eipence, 
to  obtain  this  necessary  instruction.  If  the  state  does  not  owe 
this  assistance  to  all  its  memben,  it  owes  it  to  itself,  as  the 
most  simple  plan  of  obtaining  honour  and  aggrandisement. 
And  is  it  not  lamentable,  is  it  not  scandalous,  to  see  a  branch 
of  iostructioD  so  general,  so  useful,  so  essentially  necessary,  en- 
tirely forgottui  or  neglected  j  while  protection  is  afforded  to 
so  maoy  institutions  of  partial  instruction,  to  useless  at  beat,, 
bnt  in  many  instances,  prqu^cial  establisbit^i>t8 } 

Fortunately,  nothing  is  of  easier  attainment  than  leamii^ 
to  read  ami  vmfei  and  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  not  more 
difficult  to  communicate  than  to  acquire.  Learned  men  are 
not  required  for  masters,  nor  expensive  appointments  for  their 
remuneration ;  tbey  should  be  plain,  industrious,  virtuous  per* 
iona,  who  know  how  to  respect  innocence,  and  would  find 
their  pleasure  in  its  instruction.  The  society,  nevertheless, 
regards  this  function  of  such  importance,  that  it  would  not 
like  to  see  it  conferred  on  any  but  ministers  of  the  church. 
So  far  from  being  foreign  to  the  sacred  profisssion,  it  appean 
toi  identify  itself  with  that  spirit  of  mildness  and  charity  which 
characterizes  our  clergy,  and  peculiarly  to  accord  with  the  na- 
ture 0f  their  profession,  public  inslruction.  Should  it  be  found 
inconvenient  to  commit  this  department  to  those  who  might 
have  the  care  of  souls,  a  priest  appointed  in  every  village,  or 
parish,  however  small,  remunerated  out  of  the  ^dies  paid  to 
bidiops,  chapters,  and  great  beneficiaries,  might  take  the 
charge  of  instruction,  under  the  superinteiubKice  of  die  corato 
and  m^stiates  of  the  respective  places.' 

What  otject  more  commend>d>le  than  this  could  be  pre- 

MBted  to  the  attentiw  of  our  ceooalde  pielatts,  and  our 
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vorihy  cWil  magiatrates  ?  How  moch  would  thti  eitabliahment 
be  benefited,  when  the  >y^tem  of  education,  and  books  for  in- 
struction,  were  improved  ?  Would  it  not  i^qnlcate  to  tbe  ut- 
moat  the  dodtnnes  of  the :  Bible,  extend  the  influeoce 
of  moral  pi;iniCi[4^>3Dd,atdb<4^  civil  aq3  rdisious  obligation  ? 
How  many  errors  and  dangerout  snares  would  it  not  prevent 
thousands  &om  AUing  into,  by  dis«[«tiDg  the  ptofound  men- 
tal ignorance  they  generally  discover  respecting  subjeets  of 
tbe  highest  consideration  i  Would  to  God  that  w«  had  not  so 
many  horrible  and  awful  examples  of  the  ill  .use  which  im- ' 
piety,  as  well  as  mi^ided  zeal,  has  an  opportunity  to  make 
of  the  simplicity  and  unwariness  of  an  Ignorant  and  unin- 
formed people !  / 

The  proprietors  becoming  actjuaiated  with  the  elements  <A 
useful  science,  and  the  cultivator*  of  tbe  toil  initiated  in  the 
art  of  participating  in  tbe  knowledge  of  tbe  former,  it  would 
quicklybe  apparent  what  inexpressjUe  advantages  would  accrue 
to  agricultnre>  trade,  and  nianulactiires.  To  attain  this  de- 
sirable end  nothing  more  would  be  necessary  (ban  that  the 
learned  should  cease  from  their  vain  researdies  and  useless 
investigations,  the  result  of  which  merely  amounts  to  a  prond 
and  barren  science}  that  they  would  have  no  other  porsuit, 
but  the  discovery  of  profitable  truths,  and  then  so  to  simplify, 
arrange  and  describe  them  as  to  adapt  them  lo  tbe  capacity  of 
unlettered  men :  and  thus  extirpate  for  ever  those  monstrous  and 
-  absurd  prejudices,  which  for  ages  have  placed  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  improveoieDt  in  the  arts,  and  especially  to  that  of 
cultivating  the  soil. 

IV.  The  draining  vp  and  publishing  of  rttratCompendiaries. 

The  Sodety  directing  its  chief  attention  to  this  object,  is  of 
(pinion  that  the  most  simple  and  ef&ctual  method  -of  com- 
municating tbe  results  of  usefid  science  among  cultivators  of . 
tbe  ground,  and  of  extending  the  influence  of  such  communi- 
cations, would  be  to  circulate  technical  catechisms  or  compen- 
T  3  dlarin. 
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diaries,  drawn  up  in  a  plain  and  perspicuous  style,  adapted  to 
the  capacities  of  husbandmen ;  treatises  thatwould  explain  the 
best  manners  of  preparing  landa,  the  proper  time  of  sowing, 
and  the  seeds  best  calculated  for  the  soil ;  the  most  eligitde 
-  nsages,  as  to  sowing,  reaping;,  and  cleaning  corn;  the  best 
methods  of '  protecting  and  subsequently  preserving  the  pro* 
ductions  of  the  earth,  and  converting  them  into  liquid  or  far^ 
nacious  matters ;  that  would  describe  agricultural  implementi 
and  machines,  and  the  mo^t  easy  and  advantageous  manner  of 
apptyiog  them  topraciice;  in  a  word,  that  should  point  out, 
as  though^t  were  with  a  finger,  all  the  good  systems  of  hus- 
bandry, all  the  improvements,  all  the  resources,  and  the  whole 
extent  and  capability  of  agricultural  progression. 

The  society  does  not  mean,  that  these  compendiaries  shonld 
be  learned  in  schools,  where  instruction  should  be  res|Ticted 
to  teaching  to  read,  write,  and  cipher ;  with  the  elementaty 
principles  befi)re  described.  It  is  still  ^rther  from  its  wishes 
that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  should  be  forced  to  read  them, 
much  less  be  compelled  to  comply  with  the  maxims  and 
practices  they  might  contain,  because  the  utility  of  any  plan 
is  destroyed  by  obligation.  It  desires  only,  that  Ihera  may  be 
persons  found,  who  would  undertalte  to  convince  husbandmen 
of  the  advantages  which  tbey  would  derive-^m  adopting 
the  plans,  and  conforming  to' the  maxims  contained  in  such 
treatises  on  rural  economy ;  and  the  societyespects  this  would 
be  the  case  immediately  from  the  interest  of  the  proprietors, 
who  having  had  their  minds  enlightened,  would  easily  discover 
how  profitable  it  would  be  to  themselves  to  communicate  and 
propagate  agricultural  information. 

And' why  should  similar  expectations  not  be  realized  by  the 
Mai  of  the  resident  clergy  ?  Alas  !  would  to  heaven  that  the 
knowlexlge  of  uaefuUcience  were  become  universal  among  the 
resident  clergy,  bytheee  men,  so  valuable  and  important  to  the  ' 
nation,  imbibing  iwprinciples !  Would  to  heaven  such  kinds 
of  profitable  learning  were  become  general  among  them  that 
tbey  might  assume  the  characters  of  parents  and  instrncton  of 
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tbe  |>eTK)Qa  confided  to  iheir  care.  Then,  happy  people !  * 
thrice  b^p/.when  their  pastors,  after  having  previously  shown 
tbem  the  road  to  eterqal  felicily>  should  explain  to  them  the 
method  of  dMaiaing  plenty  for  the  supply  of  their  bodily  wants, 
and  demonstrate  that  the  ht4>pinesi  man  can  enjoy  on  earth  is, 
and  only  can  be^  the  fruit  of  perseverance  in  labour  and  honest 
industry.  Happy  then  also  would  the  clergy  be  who,  destined 
to-live  a  totiury  life  in  the  countiy,  would  £nd  in  the  study  of 
useful  science  those  attractive  pleasures  which  give  a  pecu- 
liar relish  to  life  j  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  spectacle  of  nature 
enable  tbem  to  enjoy  those  delights  which  would  elevate  their 
hearts  to  the  Creator,  expand  the  mind  by  that  most  captivating 
of  ail  virtues,  charming  gratitude,  and  that  most  engaging  of 
their  ministry,  lovely  charily. 

More  still,  sir,  may  be  expected  from  the  zeal  and  energy 
of  patriotic  societies.  Although  comparatively  in  a  state  of 
infancy,  and  devoid  of  protection  and  encouragement,  what 
advantages  would  not  agriculture  have  already)  derived  froni 
their  exertions,  if  persons  employed  in  cultivation  had  profited 
by  their  information  and  advice?  Tbey  have,  from  the  time 
of  their  establhbment,  laboured  incessantly;  tbey  have  em* 
ployed  both  their  learning  and  zeal  to  improve  the  useful  arts, 
and  more  especially  agriculture,  the  principal  ot^ect  of  their 
Tigilauce  and  care. 

ts'ot withstanding,  tbey  have  been  persecuted  by  sloth  and 
ignorance,  despised  and  insulted  by  inveterate  prejudice,  and 
rancorous  envy;  yet  bow  many  useful  experiments  have  th^ 
made?     What  numerous  subjects,  and  what  important  Actt 

■Thecelcbr&ted  Linhzusenlcrtainedtb«  tame  ttntiment,  "Qui  ecclesiii 
poeSciuncur,  u  ickntiarum  istaium  lumlne  ipii  e;audeient,  bievi  f.ia.- 
pletam  patri*  oostta  agnicionem,  imrao  suraranm  petfectionii  fasligium 
iperandum  halwreraoa."  De  fimdame/ilo  uieulia  ramomiat  t  fhyikm,  tf 
Kimia  niturali  pttinda.  We  should  wail  for  an  tlucidation  of  this  sub- 
ject,  equdly  sound  and  solid,  consonani  to  faith  aiid  reason,  in  a  diiserla- 
tion  written  by  a  learned  and  xealous  ecclesiastic,  which  leceived  the  pre- 
mium of  the  Bi)c«jran  lociei^,  and  shortly  will  be  published. 

T  4  h*«e 
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have  they  not  examined  and  communicated  to  tlte  public? 
Their  extracts,  their  reports^  their  memoirs,  their  dissertations, 
distinguished  by  honorary  rewards  which  have  be«i  published, 
jtford  abundant  proof  that  in  the  veiy  limited  time  elapsed 
lince  their  institution,  more  valuable  iaformation  has  been 
communicated  to  the  world  upon  those  sul^ects  essentially 
connected  with  a  nation's  wel&re  than  in  the  two  preceding 
centuries.  Having  performed  such  important  services,  □□- 
aided  by  the  succour  of  useful  science,  destitute  of  protection, 
devoid  of  proper  meant,  and  even  without  the  support  of  pub- 
tic  opinion;  what  would  they  in  all  human  probability  accom- 
plish in  a  period  when  the  principles  of  mathematical  and  na- 
tural sdence  should  be  every  where  promulgated  and  received, 
and  the  people  placed  in  a  state  capable  of  receiving  their  in- 
struction wonld  employ  themselves  in  uniting  kiiowledge  and 
interest,  which  ought  to  be  the  chief  ol^t  of  every  govern- 
ment? 

These  alone,  sir,  would  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  pt^tical 
and  rural  economy  ihrohgb  the  kingdom,  and  banish  for  ever 
those  false  prejudices,  and  extirpate  those  fatal  opinions,  which 
produce  and  support  ignorance  of  principle;  those  alone,  in 
the  course  of  time,  would  draw  up  and  pubhsh  the  rural  cate- 
chisms, or  compendiaries,  already  recommended.  The  la- 
bours of  isolated  learned  men  could  not  have  the  same  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  popular  instruction,  whether  because  con- 
fined to  their  study  they  seldom  -form  any  estimate  on  local 
inconvenieocies,  or  cnlculate  the  results  of  observation  and 
experience ;  or  whether  by  generalizing  too  much  the  conse- 
quences of  experiments,  they  produce  an  uncertain  light, 
which  conducts  the  mind  more. frequently  by  the  meanderings 
of  error,  than  in  the  direction  of  truth.  TTiese  societies  avoid 
equally  both  ineonveniencies.  Established  in  the  difierent 
provinces,  composed  of  proprietors,  magistrates,  literary, men, 
farmers,  and  manu&cturers,  who  inhabit  differeot  districtsi  . 
the  members  combine,  as  it  were,  at  once,  all  the  light  which 
can  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  study  and  experiment,  elu- 
cidated 
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cidated  and ,  ascertained  by  repeated  eisay,  and  by  continual 
diacuauon  and  general  conference.  How  then  could  they 
fail  to  propagate  useful  knowledge  among  every  class  of  the 
community  i 

Here  then,  air,  see  the  simple  and  easy  method  of  advancing 
public  iostructioD,  of  difiusing  through  the  whole  kingdom 
useful  knowledge,  of  surmounting  all  the  obstacles  arising 
from  opinions,  which  impede  the  progreas  of  an  ameliorated 
cultivation,  and  enlightening  the  minds  of  those  destined  for 
its  improvement.  If,  then,  any  thing  yet  remains  to  be  done 
for  the  acGon)[disbment  of  our  wishes,  it  must  be  to  remove 
the  natnral  and  physical  obstacles  which  arrest  its  progress ; — 
this  will  form  the  third  and  last  part  of  this  memoir,  which  we 
will  endeavour  to  make  as  brief  as  perspicuity  will  admit. 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Pkysical  Obstacles,  or  thoat  derivtdfrom  Nalure. 

Although  the  employment  of  every  cultivator  of  the  soil  en- 
gages  him  in  a  constant  strife  against  namre,  who,  if  left  to 
her  own  spontaneous  energies,  would  produce  only  heath  and 
other  useless  plants,  and  affords  nothing  very  valuable  without 
labour  and  culture;  yet  frequently  where  these  are  employed, 
there  esist  certain  obstacles  which  are  not  to  be  overcome  by 
individual  exertion,  and  only  can  be  surmounted  by  the  united 
strength  of  a  number  of  persons.  The  inability  which  indivi- 
duals discovered  of  rising  superior  to  these  difGculliea  wa» 
probably  what  first  excited  in  their  breasts  the  mutual  idea  of 
a  joint  interest,  and  formed  the  original  inducement  of  the  as- 
sembling in  colonies,  and  approximating  in  bamlets,  for  the 
purposes  of  united  labour;  this  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  political  societies,  and  the  chief  and  most  sa- 
cred of  all  their  duties. 

Nature,  doubtless,  owes  to  this  necesaty  many  of  her  im- 
provements.   Wherever  you  turn  your  eyes,  her  scenery  and 
productions 
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pioductioDB  are  improved  hy  the  hand  of  man.  Oh  every  side 
wiU  you  discover  foresti  cleared,  the  savage  beasU  tamed,  or 
iacarcerlted  in  their  dens,  morasses  drained,  rivers  confined 
within  tbeir  banks,  the  very  sea  limited  by  artificial  bounds, 
the  surface  of  the  eaith  cultivated,  filled  with  farms,  villages, 
handsome  towns,  and  magnificent  citiesj  every  where  she  ex- 
hibits a  spectacle  of  the  wonderful  monuments  of  human  art 
and  industry,  and  the  exertions' of  general  interest  to  protect 
and  encourage  that  of  individuals. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  there  is  no  nation  existing, 
even  the  most  opulent  and  the  most  polished,  which  has  paid 
to  this  subject  all  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  »o  imperiously 
dcmsnds.  Granted  that  all  have  been  engaged  in  the  work;  - 
but  still  much  remains  to  be  done  to  remove  those  physical 
obstacles  which  retard  their  prosperity ;  and  perhaps  the  least 
equivocal  mark  of  the  progress  in  civilization  is  the  degree  of 
attention  given  to  this  reform  in  any  one  country. 

In  Holland,  where  (he  most  considerable  cities  and,  towm 
are  built  upon  ground  regained  from  the  ocean.where  the  land  i> 
divided  by  numerous  canals,  a  country  which  naturally  was 
nothing  more  than  a  sterile  and  unproductive  morass,  and 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  garden  equally  delightful  and 
prolific,  affords  a  fine  specimen  of  what  human  genius  and  art 
can  do  in  the  improvement  of  nature :  while  other  nations,  fa- 
voured by  the  goodness  of  their  climate  and  the  fertility  ef 
their  soil,  present  to  the  traveller  immense  tracts  of  land, 
either  naked  and  waste,  covered  with  heath  and  wood,  reduced 
to  desert  commons,  or  abandoned  to  hopeless  and  endless  ste- 
rility: striking  and  lamentable  examples  of  their  ignorance 
and  inattention,  of  their  sloth  and  negligence. 

Without  entering  into  a  statistical  comparison  of  the  diff»- 
ent  nations  upon  earth,  the  society  simply  means  to  point  out 
the  physical  obstacles  which  among  us  retard  the  progress  of 
Bgriciilture,  and  which  may  lead  you  to  see,  in  its  true  point 
of  view,  an  object  so  important,  and  which  the  laws  so  strongly 
recommend. 

These  obstacles  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  is  directly  in 
oppoution 
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opposition  to  agricultural  advancement ;  the  other,  by  imped- 
ing a  free  circulation,  and  sale  of  its  productions,  indirectl/ 
produces  similar  consequences.  The  society  will  dwell  a  little 
upon  the  first,  not  that  it  js  ignorant  numerous  morasses  want 
drainii^,  riven  still  remain  to  be  rendered  navigable,  forests 
need  clearing,  and  vast  quantities  of  waste  lands  ought  to  be 
put  in  a  state  of  cultivation;  but  such  obstacles  are  apparent 
to  the  whole  world,  and  the  complaints  of  the  provinces  will 
lay  those  grievances  before  you.  The  society  wishes  to  add  a 
few  words  upon  irrigation,  which  is  nearly  connected  with 
this  subject,  and  merits  the  most  serious  attention. 

Neglect  of  Irrigation, 

Ircigation  solicits  «very  attention  of  public  authority  upon 
two  particular  points ;  its  necessity,  and  its  difficnlty.  Its  ne- 
cessity is  manifest  in  Spain,  because  the  soil  is  generally  dry, 
and  the  climate  warm  ;  and  conseqnently  a  large  quantity  of 
land  must  be  assisted  by  irrigation,  or  it  will  yield  nothing,  or, 
what  is  next  to  nothing,  a  ttad  pasturage.  In  the  northern 
provinces,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  moun- 
tainous country  branching  from  that  alpine  chain,which  extends 
far  into  the  interior  of  Spain,  scarcely  a  district  can  be  found 
where  irrigation  would  not  multiply  threefold  the  produce  of 
the  soil :  and  as  every  thing  tending  to  this  increase  must  be 
coiisidered  essential,  then  doubtless  we  should  regard  irriga- 
tion as  an  object  of  general  utility. 

But,  sir,  what  renders  this  still  more  worthy  of  your  at- 
tention is  the  great  difficulty  of  putting  the  system  in  general 
practice.  Where  the  rivers  run  through  a  level  country, 
where,  to  practice  irrigation  only  requires  to  cut  small  chan- 
nels to  permit  the  water  to  flow  over  the  arable  lands ;  as  lor 
example,  in  the  champaign  country  of  Ezia  and  Orbigo,  and  in 
many  othar  plains  and  valleys  of  Spain,  oolbing  can  be  re- 
quired, from  government  on  the  subject.  Irrigation,  in  such 
es,  lying  within  the~reach  of  individual  capital,  its  prac- 
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tice  ii  in  the  power  of  individuals,  and  there  cannot  be  a  dc»ibt 
that  landbolden  and  ftrmers,  atimulated  Sy  private  interest, 
would  adopt  the  system,  if  not  prevented  by  the  laws ;  fi>r  it  is 
,  a  permanent  maxim  in  political  economy,  that  the  duties  of 
government  should  commence  where  indtvidufd  power  ter- 


Bat,  except  these  fortunate  districts,  irrigation  requires 
much  labour  and  heavy  and  continual  espencc.  Spain  is  a 
country  very  varied  and  mountainous ;  the  rivers  are  deep  and 
their  currents  rapid.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  for- 
tify their  banks,  and  narrow  th^ir  beds,  increase  the  number 
of  deep  canals,  extend  their  level  reaches  by  means  of  sluices, 
or  by  lowering  the  ground  in  some  places,  and  raising  it  in 
others,  or  cutting  through  mountains,  so  that  water  may  be 
conducted  to  such  lands  as  necessarily  Iw  ant  irrigation.  An- 
dalusia, Eitremadura,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  la  Mancha,  are 
naturally  in  Ihia  predicament,  not  to  mention  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon.  It  will  be  clearly  seen  such  immense  works  cannot 
be  performed  by  individuals,  and  they  should  be  considered 
with  the  most  careful  and  minute  attention  before  th^  are 
undertaken  at  the  charge  of  government. 

It  i»  also  proper  to  observe,  that  this  duty  is  more  or  less  in- 
cnmbent  on  the  state,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  eveiy 
nation.  In  snch  as  are  very  rich,  where  commerce  daily  is 
amassing  immense  capitals  in  the  hands  of  a  iew  individuals, 
there  such  vast  and  expensive  works  are  undertaken  by  private 
persons,  either  to  improve  their  estates,  or  to  obtain  from 
them  a  rental  adequate  to  that  of  their  neighbours.  In  such 
cases  these  great  enterprises  become  commercial  speculations, 
and  government  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to'  aflford  them 
protection  and  encouragement.  But  in  countries  less  wealthy 
where  the  objects  of  commerce  are  more  considerable  than  the 
money  embarked  in  it,  where  every  one  may  employ  his  ca- 
pital in  a  thousand  other  less  hazardous  and  more  profitable 
speculations,  as  is  precisely  our  case,  It  must  be  evident  that 
no  individual  will  risk  it;  and  if  government  does  not  execute 

such 
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such  imdertakings,  the  couotiy  must  be  deprived  of  their 
benefit. 

fiat  if  such  enterprises  require  zeal  and  power,  wisdom  is 
equall)'  necessary  to  reoder  them  materially  useful.  It  being 
impossible  they  should  be  all  executed  at  onee,  it  would  be 
proper  to  undertake  them  in  succession.  And,  farther,  ai  there 
would  not  eiist  an  equal  necessity  for  all,  nor  ail  be  attanded 
with  equal  utility,  the  wisdom  of  government  would  beevinced 
by  establishiog  the  order  which  it  might  be  proper  to  follow  in 
their  execution. 

Justice  would  require  that  the  most  nece&sary  should  bo 
first  commenced ;  and,  after  those  were  completed,  then  such 
as  were  less  useful  should  be  undertaken.  Hie  first  having 
for  their  aim  the  removal  of  such  obstacles  as  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  subsistence  and  population  in  districts  less  favoured 
by  nature  th^i  others  j  and  the  last,  to  surmount  such  as  hio- 
der  the  augmentation  of  wealth  in  those  more  advantageously 
situated;  reflection  only  is  necessary  to  cpndude,  that 
justice  requires  the  former  should  be  undertaken  pc&< 
vious  to  the  latter.  This  remark  is  the  more  necessaryj  be< 
cause  the  importunity  of  claimants,  and  the  partial  views  of 
magistrates,  often  have  an  undue  inflence  upon  such  subjects, 
A  reason  why  the  society  will  not  lose  sight  of  this  principle  in 
its  further  observations  upon  the  second  kind  of  physical  ob~ 

When  those  which  directly  oppose  agricultural  improve- 
ment are  once  removed,  then  those  which  indirectly  impede' 
ita  |»:o>perity  merit  attention,  and  which,  on  the  part  of  n»- 
turcj  can  only  be  such  as  prevent  a  tree  and  easy  commut^ca* 
tHHi  and  conveyance  of  the  produce  of  the  loU ;  for  consump- 
tion being,  as  already  proved,  the  most  certain  meaanre  of  cul- 
tivation, nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to  its  progress  and 
improvement  as  augmenting  the  means  and  facilities  of  con- 
aumption. 
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tt^tml  of  f  roper  CommiodaUioru.  ' 

''Hie  importance  of  both  external  and  mteraal  cwDmunica- 
tioDs  and  means  of  conveyance  U  so  dear  and  generally  ac- 
knowledged, that  it  TTouId  be  nseiess  to  arrest  jour  attention, 
MT,  by  producing  proof}  bat  it  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  de- 
monatrate^  that  though  they  are  necessary  for  every  branch  of 
productive  industry,  they  are  particularly  so  for  agriculture. 
First,  because  its  productions,  generally  speaking,  are  more 
Toluminous  and  ponderous  than  those  of  manu^ctures,  and 
conseqtiently  their  carriage  more  expensive  and  difficult.  This 
di&rence  may  be  discovered  by  comparing  the  price  of  both  oa 
ao  aver^  equality  of  weight ;  for  it  will  appear  that  a  qaintal 
of  agricultural  produce  will  sdl  for  less  than  an  equal  weight 
of  less  balky  articles  efmanufactxirei:  and  the  reason  is,  that 
tfa&fonner  seldom  represent  more  than  the  capital  employed 
on  the  land,  and  the  espence  attending  their  production,  while 
tbe  latter,  besides  these,  receives  the  additional  value  <^  the 
e^wnce  incurred  in  their  fabrication.  Further,  the  produce/if 
the  soil  is  in  general  of  a  more  perishable  quality,  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  preserve  than  the  products  of  manuActures.  Many  of 
the  first  kind  spoil  if  they  are  not  quickly  consumed,  as  salads, 
pulse,  cabbage,  green  fruits,  &c.>  others  run  greater  risks,  and 
are  easily  damaged  in  their  preservation  or  caniage.  In  a 
word,  manu&ctures  are  portable  in  their  nature,  while  agri-  ' 
culture  is  permanent ;  the  one  may  change  tbeir  station,  the 
other  b  riveted  to  tbe  soil.  The  former  establish  and  fix 
the  market,  which  tbe  latter  must  go  in  quest  of;  manuiac- 
tures  always  accompany  tbe  movements  of  consumers  as  the 
shadow  does  the  body,  place  themselves  by  tbeir  side,  ac- 
commodate and  humour  their  caprices ;  while  agriculture,  fixed 
to  piface,  declines  when  markets  are  removed  &r  distant,  and 
if  they  are  totally  ^hut,  inevitably  perishes. 

Tbis  is  alone  a  sufficient  demonstration  bow  necessary  it  is 
that  the  interior  road*  of  our  provUices  should  be  amended 
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and  impmved,  particularly  those  whidi  form  a  communi cation 
with  each  other,  and  the  great  road*  which  extend  Irom  the 
centre  to  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  seaports, 
whence  our  natural  productions  are  exported  ;  the  want  of  good 
roads  has  been  a  snbjecl  of  long  and  loud  complaint,  but  not- 
withstanding  has  bitlierto  received  rery  little  attention.  . 

Land  Commvmcation, 

We  ought  not  to  suppose  this  obstacle,  which  impedes  the 
circulation  of  commodities,  would  be  surmounted  by  opening 
merely  any  kind  of  coramunicatioa ;  carriage  and  convey- 
ance should  be  rendered  as  easy  as  possible.  In  many  in- 
stances it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  proper  circulation  of 
produce  through  a  province  or  district  to  make  a  road  for 
beasts  of  burthen,  for  the  mode  of  carriage  on  the  backs  of 
mules  is  the  most  expensive  conveyance  of  any  if  the  market 
or  place  of  consumption  is  far  distant;  because  it  will  result 
that  the  price  paid  for  carriage  will  equal  the  value  of  the 
agricultural  produce,  and  then  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
a  sale  for  the  article;  therefore  it  is  requisite  that  roads  suffi- 
cient for  wheel  carriages  should  be  opened  in  every  direction. 

Facts  coofirtn  this  assertion.  Fur  exan^tle,  the  principally 
of  the  Astnrias  is  one  of  the  provinces  which  consumes  most 
of  the  wine  produced  in  the  fertile  districts  of  Rneda,  Nava^ 
-and  Sees,  in  Castile;  and  as  there  are  no  carriage  roads  be- 
tween those  places  and  the  Asturias,  the  common  price  of 
carriage  by  mules  is  twenty  francs,  1  Qs.  Bd.  *  per  load,  which 
advances  these  wines  to  so  high  a  price,  though  sold  at  so  rea- 
(onable  a  rate  in  the  places  where  they  are  made,  even  to  nina 

.*  The  fnnc  snd  livre  loumuis  under  the  monarchy  were  equivalent, 
but  undei  the  new  govemmenl  hj  a  law  of  the  ajth  g;cr(niB«l,  4lh  ytai,  it 
«u  enscted  that  pieces  of  five  francs  ibould  be  received  for  five  livres, 
one  «ol,  three deaiert  lournoii,  vhich  changed  the  pTopoiliaDfroaiequk- 
litj  to  ■  ntio,  of  SO  to  ■!.  Duboii'i  Ekmenti  of  Commerce,  voL  ii.  - 
r-T, 
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and  ten  fraacs,  7<-  ^1-  or  8s.  per  arroba  *,  in  those  placei 
wbere  they  are  consumed ;  then  add  the  tax  paid  upon  tha 
latter  price,  eleven  or  twelve  francii,  ga. '2d.  or  103.  and  you 
obtain  their  price  current  in  the  Asluriaa.  This  is  the  reason 
why,  notwithstanding  the  preference  given  to  the  wines  of 
Castit^  by  the  inhabilanta  of  that  cold  and  humid  country 
over  those  of  Catalonia,  which  are  sometimes  imported  by 
sea }  that  it  will  not  he  surprising  if  the  latter  succeed  in  ba- 
nishing the  wines  of  Castile,  and  occasion  a  decline  in  iti 
agriculture. 

Further,  the  com  purchased  in  the  oiarkets  of  Lepn,  and 
sent  to  the  aeaports  and  capital  of  the  Asturias,  sells  for 
five  or  six  francs,  equal  to  tweoty-five  livres,  one  pound  and  - 
tenpence,  niore  than  at  the  place  of  purchase,  although  the 
distance  is  more  than  twenty  leaguex.  Thus,  excio- 
sive  of  the  advantage  which  a  province,  that  is  the  con- 
sumer, would  derive  firom  good  ferriage  roads,  it  is  equally 
evident  that  the  one  which  might  grow  the  produce  could 
not  prosper  without  them,  because  its  produce  is  consumed 
or  exported  by  the  other. 

This  conclusion  results  from  what  has  been  advanced ; — if 
any  district  is  so  &r  from  the  points  of  consumption  that 
conveyance  even  by  carriages  might  be  so  expensive  as  to  in- 
jure the.  sale  of  the  article,  tlien  reason  and  justice  de- 
mand that  a  communication  between  such  places  sbotdd  he 
opened  by  water,  whether  by  renderfng  the  natural  rivers  na- 
vigable, or  by  increasing  the  number  of  canals,  where  there  is 
a  capability  of  making  such  artificial  rivers ;  for  it  is  a  duty 
incombent  upoii  the  state  Go  enable  all  its  members  to  robsitt, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  kingdom  tbey  may  reside,  by  their 
labour  and  industry. 

•  The  ■rroba  of  vnne  diSc:(s  in  some  provinces  of  Spsin,  bul  the  one 
■n  general  use  consists  of  e  azumbm  or  aa  qiuitillos.  Its  coolenti  ire 
047  ciibic  inches,  those  of  an  English  gallon  ire  331;  the  proportion, 
therefore,  is  331  a  i  =  otj  =  a'\',  or  >  little  more  than  fouig^lonsof 
English  measure.     Dubost's  Elements  of  Commsrce,  toI.  ii.  307  .>—T. 
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The  actual  distribution  of  our  popnlatioci  givei  additiosal 
force  to  this  maKim ;  for  all  tfae  considerable  points  of  con* 
sumption  are  dispersed)  and  have  no  communication  with 
each  other,  ua  with  the  agricultursl  provinces.  The  capital 
is  in  the  centre  f  Seville,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Barcelona,  and  the 
most  populous  cities,  generally  speakiDg,  are  situated  at  the 
extremities,  and  by  extending  the  rays  of  circulation  to  an  im- 
mense circumference,  rcndor  carriage  tedious,  difficult,  aad 
consequently  very  expensive.  This  shews  the  present  roads 
and  meana  of  communication  are  not  sufficient  far  the  prospe- 
rity c^  our  agriculture,  and  that  such  ought  to  be  instandy 
formed,asbyaffbrdingfacilityofcarriagetoa  market  would  unite 
die  various  districts  and  territories  together,  and  approximate. 
If  the  expression  be  allowable,  the  most  distant  points  of  con- 
sumption. This  plan  adopted  would  put  culture  into  a  state  of 
activity  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  increase  indi- 
vidual happiness,  and  diffuse  plsntv  through  every comerof 
the  ladd ;  at  the  nme  time  that  population  and  wealth  would 
be  more  regularly  distributed,  which  at  present  are  eo  scan- 
dalausly  amassed  in  the  capital  and  on  the  frontiers. 

But  since  it  is  impassible  to  engage  in  all  these  undertakings 
at  once,  nothing  appears  more  essential  than,  a?  already  stated, 
to  fix  upon  3  certain  order  in  which  these  improvements 
should  be  made;  wbidi  order,  nature,  on  a  little  reflection, ' 
would  clearly  indicate.  The  society  will  enter  into  some  de- 
tails on  this  subject. 

It  reooarks,  1st,  that  in  these  undertakings  the  preference 
should  be  given  to  such  as  are  necessary  before  those  less  essen- 
tial} vbecause  necessity  in  every  case  presupposes  utility,  and 
an  incontestibJe  utility ;  and  it  is  evident  that  government 
^onld  pay  m«re  attention  to  those  plans  connected  with  tho 
means  of  subsistence,  than  such  as  are  only  calculated  to  in- 
crease private  and  public  wealth.  , 

3dly,  Before  every  thing,  government  should  attend  to  the  greai 
roads ;  for  although  it  isi  true  that  navigable  canals  ot^  more 
considerable  advantages  for  the  conveyance  of  commodities, 

Vo'l.  IV.  V  yet 
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^t  good  roads  should  previously  be  made,  by  meaniof  wliicb 
a  free  circulation  of  prodoce  between  the  different  dhtrictt 
might  be  rendered  easy,  and  conveyj^nce  cheap,  so  that  the 
canals  which  should  criKs  them  might  afford  their  ostensible 
advantage.  Beeides,  as  canals  are  much  rnere  expensire  than 
roads,  and  the  funds  i^ipropnated  To  such  undertakings  are 
never  adeqnate  to  the  performance  of  all,  a  prudent  economy 
sequirea  that  those  should  obtain  the  preference  which  are 
likely  to  be  of  the  most  genernl  and  eKtensipe  utility. 

7% is  rule,  howerer,  admits  of  an  exception  in  farour  of 
such  canals  as  answer  the  double  purpose  of  navigation  and 
irrigatinn,  in  cases  where  the  latter  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  production  of  subsistence  in  any  pitivince  or  district ; 
tinder  such  circumstances  canals  merit  the  preference. 

The  importance  of  this  maxim  was  lost  sight  of  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  f^rst,  and  his  (uccessor  to  the  throne. 
While  Spain  had  no  good  roads,  and  agriculture  dwindled  for 
want  of  land  comitiunication,  the  business  of  rendering  rivers 
navigable,  and  constructing  canalu,  was  pursued  v/Hh  the  most 
ardent  zeal.  From  that  period  artt  dated  the  grand  enterpriiea 
of  the  imperial  canal,  the  making  navigable  the  Guadajqoiver 
and  the  Tagus,  the  canals  of  Xarama  and  of  Manaanares,  and 
numerons  other  similar  undertakings ;  the  expences  of  which, 
better  employed,  would  b^ve  increased  iIm  prosperity  of  the 
nation  *. 

3dly,  It 

'  Much  praise  ii  iat  to  tlic  zeal  of  Jean  Bxplist  Antonclli,  who,  in  > 
k'tlcr  addresied  to  Ptiilig  the  Second,  dated  Tumar,  in  Poitugal,  aad  of 
^fay,  ISS5,  made  »  proposal  lo  effect  the  naviEalion  of  the  whole  interior 
of  Spain,  Ttie  circumstsnces  in  which  the  kingdom  at  that  timt  WfU 
placed,  would  not  permit  «  hope  tolieenieitBinfld  ofti>iaininEio  compre- 
hcniive  a  benefit.  Bui  notniihstanilins  Ituic  a  wise  economr  requires 
that  toads  should  be  first  opened;  what  extensive  progress  tDight  not 
haTebeentnade  in  agriculture,  nunulaccures,  and  camoictce,  tf  guvcm- 
Oiept,  by  presctibing  limits  to  the  ptojecM  of  that  ablt  cngitiecr,  hail 
been  willing  to  esei^te  his  plans  with  ttie  nece^saiy  resolution  and  petse- 
Tfranoe.*    See  in  the  works  of  Bails  the  letter  of  Antonetii,  which  aSi^rdcit 
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3<lly,  II  appfean  proper  that  more  aiiention  sbould  be  paid 
to  the  roads  of  tbe  interior  of  ereiy  province  than  ils  exterior 
cominnnications ;  because  as  they  only  serve  to  facilitate  tho 
exportation  of  tbe  surplus  of  internal  trade,  this  should  first 
be  revived  and  encouraged,  and  afterwards  tbe  eipgrtation  of 
the  saperfluous  articles. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third  this  System  was 
changed;  for,  after  tlie  royal  decree  of  Juna  lo,  i76t,  tbe  ut- 
most seal  was  manifested  in  making  great  roada.  The  order 
then  observed  io  tbe  execution  of  this  decree  Was  first  lo 
open  roads  extending  from  (be  frontiers  to  the  capital, 
next,  such  as  formed  communications  from  province  to  pro- 
vince; and  tben  the  interior  roads  of  each  respective  province. 
Governmenl  did  not  perceive,  that  to  obtain  a  moie  solid  and 
certain  advantage,  both  necessity  and  utility  pnunted  an  or- 
der directly  opposite  j  it  should  have  endeavoured  to  place 
agriculture  upon  a  respectable  footing  in  evay  province, 
and  consequently  re-estaUi»hed  it  through  the  whole  king- 
dom, before  it  dreamt  of  national  prosperity.  It  did 
not  pCTceive  that  those  vast  communications  would  remain 
useless,  while  tbe  unhappy  farmery  could  oof  pass  from  one 
village  to  another,  nor-from  market  to  market,  without  sur- 
iDonnt'uig  innumeiaUe  difficulties,  destroying  their  beasts  by 
excessive  fatigue,  and  at  the  risk  of  losing  in  the  mud  the 
fruits  of  their  toil  and  the  hope  of  subsistence ! 

4thlr,  A  good  order  requires  that  not  many  roads  should 
be  undertaken  at  one  time,  if  the  funds  established  for  the 
purpose  be  not  sufficient  for  the  completion  of  all  j  for  it  is 
evident,  a  road  undertaken  for  tbe  purpose  of  forming  a  com-  ' 
CQunication  between  any  two  places  cannot  be  of  much  utility 
till  the  junction  is  efiected  i  tliurefore  it  must  be  more  eligible 
to  G<Hnpletc  one  than  to  commence  many;  and  ibat  twenty 

(he  naiioa  a  well-grounited  liope  of  one  ii«y  seeing  iw  rivers  reiide;ed  at,. 
*igabte,aadiu  bencRcialcaiiaUiDCieued.  Slemenu  dc  M^^ibenaiigucsi 
tom.  9,  piit.  3. 
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leE^UM  of  comnanicMiou  fin'idied,  are  mor*  advaatageotu  tb 
Am  puUic  than  a  huwlred  of  others  1^  in  an  incipient  or  uq- 
finislied  state. 

Tliia  rale  was  disregarded,  when  by  virtue  of  a  decree, 
iutiod  in  the  year  1761,  were  undertaken  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  great  roads  leading  from  the  capital  into  Andahuia, 
Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  Galtcia ;  and  when  aubseqnently  were 
made  tboie  of  Old  Castile,  the  AaVat'taa,  Marcia,  and  Estre- 
maduira.  Tfau*  baa  it  happened,  from  the  fiinds  b^ng  inade- 
quate to  such  great  and  estensire  undertakings,  that  thirty 
yeara  bare  elapsed  since  the  decree  was  issued,  and  not  a 
moiety  of  anyone  of  these  roads  undertaken  is  yet  com> 
plated. 

Upon  a  nibject  like  tbi!s,  even  good  exaiAples  ini^t  be  per- 
nicious. The  Romans  respecting  the  immense  roads  of  their 
vast  empire  acted  the  best ;  they  completed  tfaem,  even  from 
the  place  of  Antoninus  at  Rome,  to  the  centre  of  England  on 
one  side,  and  to  Jerusalem  on  the  other ;  and  those  itiads  were 
to  wide,  lo  solid,  and  bo  magnificent,  that  even  their  remains 
■till  form  objects  of  astonishnaent  and  admiration.  Modem 
nations,  who  have  been  desirous  of  imitating  that  great  people 
in  this  respect,  not  having  possessed  the  same  means,  or 
not  having  been  wiUing  to  use  them,  have  vexed  and  oppress- 
ed the  people,  without  enabling  them  to  enjoy  the  proposed 
advantages. 

This  rule,  however,  admits  of  an  esception  in  favour  of  soch 
roads  as  the  provinces  might  construct  at  their  own  expence; 
for  then  there  could  be  no  inconvenience  arise  trom  their  an- 
dertaking  whatever  thej;rai^t  judge  proper,  providing  they 
complied  wi(h  the  above-mentioned  rule ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
they  did  -not  attempt  to  open  exterior  communications  till 
those  of  the  interior  were  completed. 

jthlyi  Since  it  is  essentia)  that  an  order  of  proceeding  in 
ibeie  enterprises  should  be  fixed,  and  that  it  is  requisite  to 
commencewith  the  most  necessary  works,  itis  of  importance  that 
even  such  necessity  should  be  divided  by  a  graduated  scale. 

This 
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Ibis  appeaps  to  be  indicaled  by  the  ver/  obstacles  which  pre- 
Tciit  or  retard  circulation,  and  it  is  obvious  from  other  consi- 
deratious,  but  chiefly  frooi  that  which  respects  the  greater  br 
less  extent  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  :  for  example,  iu  a 
case  where  it  became  equally  necessary  to  make  two  roads, 
and  which  might  be  highly  desirable,  the  preference,  as  to  the 
time  of  constructicHt,  shonld  be  given  to  that  which  offered  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  state,  and  might  be  iisefiil  to  the 
largest  number  of  its  members. 

For  (he  purpose  of  giving  more  force,  and  rendering  more 
perspicuous  the  principles  of  the  society,  let  the  following  in- 
stance be  adduced.  About  the  middle  of  the  present  centuiy 
the  fertile  territory  of  Castile  was  destitute  of  good  roads,  its 
ancient  commerce  had  fled  to  Andalusia,  its  tnanutactures  had 
disappeared,  the  consamption  of  i(t  large  eities  was  not  equiva- 
lent to  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  consequently  they  were 
ruined  and  depopulated.  Where  then  could  this  province 
send  its  tape Auous  productions >  Into  New  Castile!  llie 
port  of  Gnadarruoa  was  dmt  to  carriers.  Was  it  on  tiie  banks 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay^,  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  them  to  pOTts 
belonging  to  the  southern  or  eastern  provinces  (  The  coIla> 
teral  branches  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains  extending  from 
Fonterabia  to  Cape  Finesterre  intercepted  their  passage.  These 
considerations  caused  the  preference  to  be  given  to  the  way 
by  Goadarranaa ;  and  the  court  of  Madrid  reasonably  adopted 
a  plan,  which,  by  satisfying  the  most  urgent  wants,  procured 
also  rhe  greatest  advantages  by  the  relations  it  established  be- 
tween the  principal  points  of  culture  and  consumption. 

Still  this  wag  far  from  accomplishing  the  desirable  object. 
For  in  abundant  years  Castile  was  not  only  able  to  supply  the 
court  end  the  ca[ntal  with  provisiuns,  but  possessed  also  suffi- 
cient grain  to  answer  the  demands  of  other  provinces,  and 
some  for  exportation;  sndtheroadstoSantAndero,  Biscay,  and 
Guipuzcda  having  been  opened,  a  communication  was  thus 
established  with  the  ocean,  which  produced  a  most  flourishing 
state  of  agrictdture  in  Castile. 

y  3  But 
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But  can  it  be  soppoted  that  every  thing  possible  has  been  tf- 
fectedfor  the  province,  or  which  its  wants  demand  ?  L^nd  car' 
Tiag;e  considerably  enhances  the  price  of  provisions,  and  it  fol- 
lows, if  the  original  price  is  equal,  foreign  grain  sent  by  sea  to 
Sant  Andero  finds  a  better  market  than  that  sent  by  land  from 
CastSle  *. 

The  Yanega  (about  <one  bushel  and  a  half  i)  of  wheat,  which 
in  the  year  17^7  sold  at  Pajencla  at  six  reals  |,  brought  at 
Sant  Andero  twenty-two  reals,  and  yet  this  was  the  nearer 
market.  Ihiswas  proportlonably  the  case  reipectingthegraio 
of  GampMi  which  is  at  a  still  greater  distaape.  ITiis  atooe  is 
i  sufiiaieDt  reason  to  justify  undertaking  the  Castilian  canal, 
without  adverting  tp  the  advantages  of  irrigation,  which  pannpt 
be  considered  of  smaU  importance. 

Through  its  wfaol&  nnjected  course  this  canal  sbonid  cross 
the  district  of  Campos,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  kingdom  of 

*  Hsd  not  experience  constsmly  Ehewn,  il  wnnld  scarcdy  hsve  beea 
Ciedited  that  ibe  gruji  raised  at  la  Bcauce  and  rOHeanois,  which  places 
arc  riOte  (ban  a  hundred  leagues  rrom  the  sea,  urivc  at  Cadiz  quicker> 
with  a  saline  "^  ■^f  f"  '^'><  upon  the  carcii^,  than  that  of  Palencia, 
which  is  not  more  than  forty  leagues  from  Sanl  Andero.  See  the  rwent>- 
Aird  of  the  excellent  notes  affixed  to  the  eulogy  on  count  de  Causa,  pub- 
lished by  the  (ociety. 

f  (The  Spanish  Fanega  of  com  meascte  ii  to  the  Fnglich  bushel  in  cu> 
bic  inches  as  sail  10  ai70,  consequently  the  fanega  conlaini  one  bushel 
four  gillotis,  one  pint  and  jjj'  of  ^  pint,  English  measure,— T. 

t  The  value  of  a  real  de  vclton,  the  usual  one  current  tliiough  Spain, 
is  in  It'e  generally  received  tables  of  comparative  coinage  stated  10  |je 
fquivalenlto  Sjd.  ornear  J^d- of  English  currency;  but  (he  ralio  or  ag ii> 
ofeschange  is  fiomTatious  circumstaneel  eontiriual'ly fluctuating;  and 
in  a  jAte  comprehen^vc  and  ratu^e  woik  upon  this  subject,  before  re- 
IciTed  to,  the  teal  de  vellon  is  made  adequate  to  J,  part  of  a  hard  dollar. 
A  Spaniihbard  dollar,  with  the  restatnp  of  England,  Is  now  current  for 
£Te  shilling,  consei^uently  th';  talue  of  the  real  In  English  currency  it 
mo  mote  than  3d.  ;  therefore  si^reals,  one  shllllngaiid  siipecce;  tvcnty- 
twa,  five  thillings  and  sixpence.  The  proportion  nf  the  Spanish  dollar 
to  the  English  cronn  was  tabsequcntty  10  the  year  1771.  as  SiaoQ-^loo 
BfljOOO.    SeeDubost'sElementaofComnlercejVoj.ii.  Iablea.p,a47.— -T. 
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l^oa,  and  then  no  undertaking  could  be  more  aUvantageous 
or  creditable  to  the  nation.  Let  it  be  imagined  that  Uiifi  com- 
munication was  once  establiihed,  one  part  joining  the  shores 
of  Guadarrama,  and  tbe  other  with  Beynosa  and  Lean.  Sup- 
-  .posing  again  a  road  continued  as  far  as  the  sea  which  washes 
the  Asturias,  the  central  province  between  the  point  of  lis  de- 
parture and  the  ft.TiIle  country ;  a  road  passing  tlirough  Vierzo, 
Bagneza,  Campos,  Zamoi^,  Toro,  and  Salaraanea,  anchimrae- 
diatejy  it  would  be  seen  how  agriculture  would  be  re-animat- 
ed, how  population  would  be  increased,  and  nil  the  sources  of 
wealth  be  opened  in  two  immense  territories,  which  wotild 
consequently  become  tlie  most  fertile,  instead  of  being  the  , 
most  unproductive  and  thinly  peopled  of  any  in  the  kingdom. 

Supposing,  further,  that  the  Duero  might  be  increased,  and 
the  means  of  communication  between  the  vast  tracts  of  coun- 
try were  extended  by  that  river;  supposing  that  by  the  aid  of 
art,  acro5s  the  mountains,  Eresma  was  connected  with  Lozoya, 
and  Guadarrama  was  joined  to  the  I'agus  by  way  of  Xatama, 
and  Manzanares,  that  DtJf  productions,  as  formerly,  might 
reach  the  sea  at  Lisbon*  ;  and  if  the  Guadarrama,  after  giving 
a  new  port  to  I^  Mancha  and  Estrepadura  in  the  great  ocean, 
were  extended  to  the  south,  even  as  far  as  the  source  of 
the  Guadalqoiver  (now  'f  euro),  and  at  Cordova  received  vessels 
from  Seville,  as  was  anciently  the  case ;  in  short,  if  the  Ebro  f, 
uniting  Alfaqjia  wiih  Laredo,  might  iamiliarize  the  ea»t  with 
the  productions  of  the  north,  and  open  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
to  the  Mediterranean  sea ;  and  if  the  roads,  rivers,  and  canals 
of  ibe  interior  thus  afforded  their  co-'operaiing  assistaneeMo 
this  immense  circulation,' what  abundance,  what  wealth,  and 

what 

•  In  theoolleciion  of  let'eis  by  Ihe  learned  jesuil  Anrtr*  Hiirriel,  pub, 
lisbe4b]' Don  Antonio  Valladoies,  »  one  niittea  by  Pon  Carlos  etc. Sinjcn 
Foniern,  Sepiember  I3ih,  17BS,  which  coniftin:  a  hisiory  of  the  navigj- 
lLoi»  of  ihe  river  T«gus. 

f  Mariana  in  his  hi'toty  of  Spain,  lib.  x.  cap.  1  s,  gives  (he  fojloi^ing 
iaicrmiitioa  reiip.ciins  tbe  ani^cnl  itatc  of  itiE  oavigacioa  (^  t)>p  rjvct 
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what  pTospeHty  would  they  not  difiiue  throng  the  diSerent 
^ovinces  1  Bat  without  suffering  itself  to  be  elated  by  the«0 
brilliant  advantages,  the  society  will  pass  on  to  the  eumina- 
tion  of  the  laat  am^ng  the  physical  obBtacles  Dcceisary  to  be  re- 
moved before  the  benefits  propoted  can  be  obtained.  Tbi» 
respects  the  sea-ports. 

Among  tbe  advantages  of  situation  which  nations  enjoy  in 
the  present  state  of  Europe,  none  are  equal  to  those  arisiitg 
from  an  extent  of  Eca^coast,  or  vicinity  to  the  ocean  No 
continent,  however  distant,  but  with  whiph  a  pec^e  so  situ- 
ated nvy  communicate  ;  'and  while  their  trade  and  maau&c-' 
tures  are  put  in  a  state  of  contributioi)  for  furnishing  every 
useful  or  pleasing  article,  they  attract  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
eardi,  and  are  enabled  to  gratify  their  most  extensive  wishes. 
Andif  the  astonishing  prepress' wbifh  has  been  made  in  navi- 
gation during  the  present  period  be  taken  into  the  account,  it 
will  afford  tbe  most  convincing  proof  that  a  people  ^ffbo  do 
not  avail  themselves  of  those  advantages,  must  either  be  tbe 
most  ignorant  or  the  most  idle  upon  earth. 

It  must,  however,  be  granted,  this  advantage  of  situatioA  1$ 
attended  also  with  tnconreniepcies.  llie  sea  in  its  tumulta* 
6us  fury  fraquendy  mepaoes  with  inundatitm  tbe  tnbabilaiits 

Ebro*,  for  conaining  ihem  (i.  e.  the  soldiers)  it  was  necpssary  to  have  a 
fleet,  and  the  king  had^quineTOUS  batlu  and  bixils  built  in  S^intgassa;  and 
it  is  well  known,  ihal  under  the  reign  of  Vespasian  and  his  son  the  Ebro, 
whese  navigation  had  been  g'Call/  impgoyed,  admilled  boats  to  piiss  evca 
to  the  district  of  Bario,  die  confines  of  which  aie  qol  (ai  distant  from  the 
present  iitc  of  Logrono,  liity-fivi:  leagues  from  the  sea,  which  ifTonhd 
great  advanUiiei  to  trade  and  c( 


•  The  present  Ebro  was  at  thai  period  denominated  Ibtrut,  and  tbe 
celebtity  of  this  river,  liara  the  txploiis  of  tbe  Romans  and  natives  on  its 
tianks,  when  the  latter  defended  so  obsl'inalcly  theic  country  a|;atnsl  the 
iDvaiion  of  the  former,  is  finely  delineated  by  the  Latin  hisloiians ;  ant} 
for  »  considerable  period  the  eouniiy  now  palled  Spain,  from  the  people 
b^ng  uiigin^y  Celts,  and  their  having  their  habitation  near  and  to  the 
west  of  (he  Iberus,  received  the  appellation  of  CeibitTia,—T. 
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on  tU  diofBs;  nature  at  the  larae  time  counteracts  the  vio- 
lence of  the  waves  by  horribb  precipices  or  terrific  limits,  and 
apparently  lignalizet  the  very  dangers  which  she  professes  to 
prevent:  but  who  cannot  see  thai  these  diiiicuhies  are  pn- 
■  ciseljr  the  mottves  which  incite  the  exertions  of  roan.  Some- 
times they  direct  his  attention  toidiscover  mems  of  security 
against  the  threatened  danger  j  sooietimes  thef  furnish  re- 
aources  which  enable  him  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  ac^ioil 
and  advantages,  and  create  a  constant  necessity,  for  using  bis 
«ffiirts  to  annnount  soch  formidable  Obstacles.  These,  sii; 
which,  in  almost  every  instance,  are  the  causes  of  national 
greatness  and  a^randisement,  have  ever  been  derived  fraa 
this  source;  and  whatever  country  possesses  sui^  an  advao- 
tage,  and  labours  to  artul  itself  of  such  a  boon,  cannot  &il«f 
experiencing  plen^  and  prosperity. 

Spain,  ID  this  respect,  is  peculiarly  favoured.  To  the  ad- 
vantage of  climate  and  soil  is  added  that  derivabl*  from  an  ex- 
tent of  sea  coast;  this  peninsula  being  washed  by  the  mk 
nearly  on  every  side,  situated  between  two  of  the  largest  bays 
in  the  world,  and  near  the  straits  through  which  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  force  their  passage  into  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
appean  a  country  peculiarly  invited  to  a  general  commant- 
cUion  with  every  part  of  the  globe;  and  if  at  the  same  tinn 
the  plan  embraced  the  extensive  and  fertile  colonics  which 
Spain  possesses  in  the  two  Indies,  and  the  advantages  oflcred 
by  its  get^niphical  situation,  the  fact  could  not  l^e  denied,  that 
Providence  has  particularly  designed  this  kingdom  for  a  vast 
and  ponerful  empire. 

By  what  means  has  it  then  unfortunately  happened,  that, 
possessed  of  a  country  so'  pecuUarly  and  so  happily  situitted, 
'  we  have  neglected  one  of  the  mostessenlial  means  to  the  at- 
tainment of  national  prosperity  f  From  what  unaccountaUe 
'  cause  have  we  neglected  the  improvemeut  of  our  ports  and 
harbours,  without  which  we  lose  the  beneficial  capability  of 
cur  situation?  Scarcely  do  we  possess  one,  be  its  state  what- 
leyer  It  may,  but  is  the  same  as  delivered-down  o  us  by  nature. 

One 
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One  certainly  we  have  (bat  combtQct  in  it  atiUty  and  conreat' 
ence,  and  every  thing  to  be  desired  to  a  port;  but  then  how 
many  are  there  bejides  whidi  demaod  the  aaristance  of  an} 
How  many  maritinoe  pravinces  have  we,  whose  vsriooa 
branches  of  productive  industry  are  dqirired  of  tbe  advaalages 
of  their  situation  for  want  of  a  good  sea-port?  A  od  evidently, 
(o  this  circumstance  tnayAie  attributed  one  of  the  obstacles 
which  powerfully  retards  the  progress  of  agricultural  improve- 

The  society  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  obserre,  that  this 
object  50  important  in  respect  (o  trade  and  nianufectures,  is 
still  more  so  in  an  agricnttural  point  of  view.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, that  manufactures  hjve  their  increase  or  decrease  re- 
gulated by  consumption,  and  that  they  invariably  preserve  a 
level  with  it;  while  cull ivat loo,  unable  to  go  before  with  its 
productions,  is  obliged  to  wait  for  these  opponunities. 

On  the  other  side,  although  all  oor  province  iwgbt  be  con- 
verted into  tnacufacturing,  yet  alt  have  not  the  power  of  be- 
coming agricultural,  districts.  And  thence  arises  the  necessity, 
as  scHne  abound  with  productions  not  found  in  otbeis,  and,  vice 
VM'sa,  that  ihe  superfluities  of  each  shonld  mutually  be  exchang- 
ed;  tt^  the  cammon  superabor)dance  of  both  would  famish  di- 
ment  to  an  extensive  and  energetic  commerce,  the  reasonable 
object  for  tbe  ambition  of  all  governments. 

To  accomplish  ihi$  grand  object,  the  £tst  requisite  i;  the  im- 
provement and  increase  of  our  sea-ports ;  for  it  is  only  by  fa- 
cilitating (he  exportation  of  its  productions  that  agricnllure 
soars  towards  perfection.  By  opening  all  possible  ways  of  in- 
terior circulation,  plenty  would  bacome  universal,  thesubslst- 
ence  of  the  general  classes  of  society  would  experience  a  rc- 
duction-of  price,  population  increase,  and  with  that  every 
branch  of  productive  industry^  and  this  augmentation  of 
qtiantity  both  in  tbe  produce  of  the  soil  and  labour,  by  giving 
new  life  to  internal  trade  and  commerce,  would  immediately 
'  produce  a  superabundance  that  must  go  in  qnesl  of  consumers 
in  fbrei^  countiieBj   whence  would  result  a  yaat  external 

trade. 
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trade,  wbici)  cooM  not  be  carried  on  without  the  Rsiistance  of 
{ood  oea-ports. 

Thti  «ab)ect  might  fiimiih  matter  for  numenxu  refleclioni, 
bat  the  society  will  contem  itself  by  submitting  to  your  high- 
ness two  of  the  most  essenlial.  Tbe  first  is,  the  absolute  ne- 
ceasiiy  of  combining  and  coocatenating  all  the  variotts  comma* 
nicattoDS  ia  such  a  manner,  that  the  sea-ports  tnay  form  the 
terminations  of  all  the  caoaU,  roeds,  &c.  wbii^  it  may  be 
ihou^t  eligible  to  construct}  for  it  is  evident,  thattoooflen 
4his  important  point  in  schemes  of  amelioration  is  neglected. 
Is  it  not  surprising  to  see  a  good  harbour  without  any  commu- 
nication with  the  interior,  and  excellent  means  of  conveyance, 
unconnected  with  any  port?  For  example,  that  of  Vigo, 
which  has  an  advantage  soperior  to  all  in  Spain,  from  its  con- 
tiguity to  foreign  countries,  has  no  conununication  with  tbe 
interior.  Old  Castile  bas  possessed  roads  carried  to  tbe  sea 
ior  forty  years  past  j  and  yet  it  was  not  till  last  winter  that  the 
^nention  was  even  agitated,  respecting  the  improvement  of  tbe 
harbour  at  Sant  Andero !  and  the  principality  of  the  Asturiai, 
which  possesses  thirty  en  terable  ports,  hasno  means  of  coa- 
veyance  to  or  from  the  fertile  and  adjacent  kingdom  of  Leon. 

It  is  this  erroneous  application  of  Ibe  means  we  possen 
of  improvement,  and  which  should  be  employed  to  insure  a 
general  circulation  of  our  production),  that  is  the  grand  cause 
of  our  losing  all  the  advantages  (yf  our  enviable  situjtion. 

-"Hie  second  reflection  will  bear  upon  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving every  obstacle  which  prevents  or  fetters  internal  na- 
vigation. This  principal  point  should  be  especially  attended 
to  previous  to  the  adoption  of  any  scheme  for  tbe  improve- 
ment of  the  present,  or  the  establishment  of  new  ports;  for 
these  obstacles  are  innumerable.  It  is  necessary  then,  in  the 
£rst  place,  to  abrogate  the  pernicious  fiscal  laws,  suppress  tbe 
municipal  rights,  take  away  the  privileges  of  certain  societies 
^d  corporations,  destroy  tbe  matriculation  lioolts^  disannul 
the  shameful  regulations  of  commercial  jurisprudence  and  po- 
aicci  in  a  word,  annihilate  every  thing  that  pcevenu  the 
development 
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develDpment  of  our  mercaotile  inarine,  enry  (taag  wliidi 
ietten  and  en^vea  the  spirit  of  our  trade,  cnbaDcei  the  dnti- 
euily  and  price  of  conveyance,  and  deatroTs  external  com- 
merce; which,  labcroring  nnder  ao  many  difficaltiei,  is  anable 
to  derive  advantage  from  the  ettcoaragement  designed  for  its 
advancement. 

Sudb,  sir,  are  the  methods  to  re-invigorate  and  faTther  the 
cSoBe  of  agriculture,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  to  remove  the 
obstacles  which  nature  has  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  prosperity. 
The  society  is  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  in  the  execution, 
bnt  it  entertains  no  doubt  of  success,  as  far  as  respects  the  zeal 
of  your  highness.  It  is  sufficient  for  you  tonill  and  to  speak, 
and  all  politvcat  obstacles  would  instantly  disappear.  Freju- 
dicea  woidd  yield  to  the  arguments  of  sound  logic,  as  darkness 
b  dissipated  befwa  the  rising  sun;  bat  when  the  attention 
is  gainst  nature,  and  the  business  is  to  overcome  physical  ob- 
stacles, great  and  powerfvil  efforts  are  requisite;  and  conse- 
qnently  vast  and  extensive  means,  which  ate  not  always 
within  your  power,  or  at  your  disposal.  Respecting  these 
D  speak. 


iltam  rfrtnuiting  phymcal  Oh$tacUt, 

When  it  is  considered,  on  one  side,  the  immense  stuns  of 
money  requisite  to  accomplish  the  undertakings  which  have 
been  recommended;  and  on  the  other,  that  one  alone  of  them, 
for  instance,  a  port,  a  canal,  a  road,  would  incur  an  espence 
to  oonstraet  adequate  to  the  whole  portion  of  the  anonal  pub- 
lic revenue,  which  should  be  ^iproprialed  to' audi  enierprizes, 
the  value  which  has  been  attached  to  them  by  nil  goTeraments 
will  appear  excusable;  and  as  these  sums  must  ultimately 
come  from  the  property  of  individuals,  this  inevitable  allenw- 
live  results,  either  to  renounce  the  happtoess  of  many  future 
gcneratiwis,  to  prevent  the  unhappinesa  of  one ;  or  to  oppress 
the  one  fer  the  subsequent  welfiire  of  the  other. 

his,  however,  proper  toavow^  that  if  natitna  bod  employed 

the 
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the  means  th^  possessed  to  such  essential  oti^ects,  instead  of 
lavishiDg'  them  npon  otbeis  less  important;  dtere  is  no  nKico, 
however  reduced  to  the  lowest  degtee  of  distress  and  poverty, 
vhidi  would  not  fadve  arrived  at  the  acra^  of  prospedtj;  tot 
die  little  welfare  my  nation  experiences,  arises  less  Iratn  tim 
limited  nature  of  its  revenues,  than  the  erroneous  etnployment 
of  them,  by  their  a[^lication  to  objects  fordgn  to  the  getaoal 
good,  and  frequently  inimical  to  national  prosperitf. 

For  detnonstration  of  this  truth,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  con- 
sider, diatwar  isthegt^  which  swallows  up  the  ^«3ter  pMt 
of  pnhltc  rtfrenoe  j  and  though  a  more  jast  use  of  such  reve- 
nue cannot  be  made  than  devoting  it  to  the  defence  and  secu- 
rity of  the  people,  yet  histoiy,  unfortunately  for  the  credit  e€ 
man,  informs  us,  for  one  war  undertaken  with  this  budable 
design,  a  hundred  have  beFn  waged  for  purposes  of  aggTandi»> 
ment,  to  extend  the  bounds  of  commerce,  or  gratify  national 
pride.  Woidd  there  have  been  any  nation  not  posfiessed  of 
^ortfl,  cands,  roads  in  abundance,  and  consequently  all  the 
means  of  plenty  and  prosperity,  if,  steadily  adhering  to  a  pa- 
cific system  *,  it  had  employed  in  such  undertakings  the  funds 
czbaosted  by  projects  of  vanity  and  destruction. 

Bat  passing  over  this  too  common  delirium  in  states,  what 
nation  Would  not  have  tloiirisbed  in  a  very  high  degree,  if 
commerce,  manufcctures,  and  agriculture,  bad  received  th» 
encouragements  here  recommended,  instead  of  those  indirect 
and  piece-meal  succours  which  seldom  are  productive  of  any 
advantages,  and  too  frequently  prejudicial  to  the  cause  ib^ 
are  intended  to  serve.  And  what,  in  point  of  utility,  eilhtf 
with-respect  to  extent,  duration,  and  influence,  canbeconi- 
pared  with  the  works  already  mentioned  I  The  remark,  how- 
ever painful  to  make,  is  jnst,  that  in  this  point  Spain,  the  most 
generous  nation  upon  earthy  in  contribnting  on  public  occa- 


*  Said  enim  tarn  populaie  quam  pti  ?  Qua  tion  modo  ii  quibm  Rt- 
turasensumd>tlit,n4GtialD  tcctB,  itqu£  agri  mlh)  Ueturi  vidcMuf.  Ck. 
4e  leg.  egr.         . 
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siom,  bat  not  been  leu  unfortunate  than  Mher  countries  in  the 
ai^lication  of  ite  poweriul  means. 

This  error  i»  »o  general  and  so  radicated,  that  we  hesitate  at 
Ibe  idea  of  being  assured  that  any  nation  m^ht  have  bad  suffi- 
cient ports,  c»ials,  and  roads>  necessary  for  its  weliare,  if  it. 
bad  emploTcd  in  the  attainment  of  these  objecis  all  the  funds  - 
it  has  lavished  in  the  construction  of  works,  for  pleasure  n- 
grandeur.  The  taste  for  the  fine  arts  has  also  introduced 
another  mania  among  the  people  of  Europe,  mider  the  infla- 
nice  of  which  nations  have  displayed  tbeir  magnifioence  in 
what  are  termed  public  worlu  ;  in  consequence  the  royal  resi- 
dences, the  capitals,  the  chief  cities  of  their  provinces,  and 
smaller  towns,  are  distinguished  by  superb  and  expensive 
fauildjngsj  and  while  the  most  parsimonious  and  rigid  eco-. 
nomy  is  preserved,  when  the  question  respects  works  of  pab- 
lie  utility,  the  most  lavish  prodigality  is  visible  in  the  erecting 
ormtxiuments  of  vanity,  monuments  which  have  quichly  disap- 
peared with  the  nations  by  whom  they  were  raised. 

The  society  is  far  from  censuring  a  taste  for  the  Sae  arts,  it 
well  knows  how  to  appreciate  a  subject  so  deserving  of  national 
protection ;  it  is  equally  distant  from  its  view  to  refuse  to  archt,' 
Icctnre  the  merit  of  an  art  which  in  point  of  utility  snrpassea 
dl  others.  It  does  not  pretend  that  the  same  rule  should  ap.- 
ply  to  all  public  works,  for  instance  to  a  palace,  a  capital  city, 
or  a  small  town  j  but  it  can  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
the  real  ornament  of  a  state,  its  power  or  political  rank,  wliich 
are  the  foundaiims  of  its  splendour,  are  principally  derived 
from  the  ti'/fuic  of  its  members:  and  nothing  can  be  more 
odious  in  any  nation  than  the  »ght  of  promenades,  theatres, 
porticos,  piazzas,  and  other  monuments  of  ostentation  in  tbe 
large  cities,  contrasted  with  depopulated  villages  and  uncul- 
tivated lields,  of  hamlets  deserted,  or  disgusting  by  the  uo- 
heahbiness  and  extreme  wretchedness  of  the  few  remaining 
inhabitants  !  and  all  this  for  want  of  ports,  canals,  and  roads, 
which  would  have  diffused  through  the  country  plenty  and 
prosperity. 

Whence 
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Wltfnce  the  onl^  canclasion  which  can  be  drawn  is,  that 
'  the  expencea  above  mentionnl  would  bA  most  nwfbU^  applied 
in  support  of  the  public,  and  that  do  other  system  afamiU  be 
adopted  but  that  whU:b,  embracing  the  wants,  and  even  ibe 
wUIies  of  the  people,  continually  endeavonrs  to  supply  the  one, 
and  satisfy  the  other.  For  while  the  ftinds  applied  to  od»er 
elqectf  are  in  ■  great  tneaaure  iost  to  the  general  welfare,  those 
employed  in  plans  o£  amelioration  constitute  so  many  capital* 
placed  oat  at  interest,  which  by  daily  increasing,  and  that  very 
japidly,  both  individual  fortune  and  the  public  revenite,  ftcUi' 
tate  more  snd  more  the  mean's  of  BUpplying  the  real  wants  of 
the  people,  under  the  relations  of  convenience,  ornament,  and 
cren  ostentation  and  vanity. 

Jmprmetnents  mTich  nspecl  the  Kiiigdinn  in  gineral. 

The  society  is  of  opinion,  seeing  the  distributions  aJreadf 
made  of  the  public  revenues,  which  are  particularly  applied  tv 
the  support  of  the  royal  hounehotd,  of  the  navy  and  army,  of 
the  civil  li^,  of  administration,  and  of  the  courts  of  justke,  it 
wUl  be  proper  to  establish  a  special  tund,  to  be  called  the  am£- 
UORATiNo  FUND,  tobe  solely  appropriated  to  the  objects facrs 
held  up  to  view.  And  calculating  that  the  increase  of  national 
prosperity  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  funds  assigned  for  its 
development,  the  society  considers  that  no  economy  can  be 
more  laudable  than  that  which  applies  its  savings  for  acce- 
lerating the  execution  of  plans  pregnant  with  public  utility; 
and  in  cases  when  the  national  expenditure  will  not  admit  of 
an  economy  su6Scient  fos  forming  and  supporting  the  ame- 
liorating fund,  it  would  be  prpper  to  have  recourse  to  a  general 
contrvbution,  which  would  be  so  much  more  cordially  received 
as  its  professed  object  would  be  public  benetiL  And  why 
Ehould  not  the  society  indulge  the  hr^,  that  your  highness 
will  endeavour  lo  persuade  his  majesty  to  employ  means  whjcb 
are  in  his  power  and  subject  to  his  authority,  anii  which  his 
heart  must  applaud  when  the  question  respects  sucb  important 
objecti  ? 
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ti^ecta}  Why  in  time  of  peace  ibould  not  the  troc^  be  em- 
pitted  in  constructing  roads  sod  canali?  Doei  not  tustoiy 
iiirai^  nnnterooi  examples  of  anch  a  pnctice  ?  The  soldifn 
•f  Alexander,  of  Sjlla,  of  Caaar.  those  enemies  of  Ibe  human 
race,  were  in  times  of  peace  occnpied  in  uaefullBboura.  Wtqr 
(ben  may  not  the  society  bopt  that  the  army  of  as  u[Higtit 
king,  who  loTcs  bis  pec^,  and  is  fond  of  peace,  ibould  be  em- 
pitted  in  conBtnicting  aa  edifice  of  felicity,  and  devote  their 
time  and  ttrengtb  to  usefut  labonn,  which  otherwise  would 
be  spent  in  baneiul  idleness  and  sloth ;  the  fhut&l  nurseries  of 
those  vices  that  corrupt  the  mind,  weaken  true  valour,  and' at 
once  destroy  both  the  public  morals  and  the  nation's  force. 
With  such  powerful  means  what  plana  might  not  be  executed  t 
And  what  an  increase  would  the  nati«i  derive,  from  their 
being  ihas  employed,  both  of  wealdi  and  power  ? 

These  funds  for  public  impFoveraent  should  be  aj^ropriated 
onl}'  to  works  of  acknowledged  general  utility,  as  the  fbrmaticm 
of  roads  leading  from  the  centre  to  the  ^ntiers  of  the  king- 
dom ;  or  to  the  seaports,  or  places  whence  an  easy  access  might 
be  had  to  them.  Such  funds  should  be  applied  to  tb>  improv- 
ing of  the  navigation  of 'the  natural  rivers,  constructing  cantds,  , 
and  in  a  word  to  the  execution  of  every  plan  calculated  to  '&- 
cilitatc  the  circulation  of  the  productions  of  the  soil  and  their 
free  exportation.  But  they  should  not  be  employed  in  defray- 
ing the  expends  of  any  undertaking,  however  great  and  bene- 
ficial it  might  be,  when  the  advantage  would  centre  in  private 
benefit.  Beside?  the  order  of  nature  indicated  by  necessity 
and  utility  should  be  followed}  and  the  sole  aim  should  be 
to  obtain  that  gradual  developement  of  the  capacity  of  the  coun- 
try, pointed  out  by  the  principles  resulting  from  the  researches 
of  the  society.  '> 

Impritrements-ia  Ihe  retptctive  Provinces. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  advanced,  as  this  general 

system  would  deprive  some  provinces  of  those  grand  works  of 
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ttbidlute  utility,  and  essential  to  the  welfare  of  tbe  inbabitanls; 
it  would  be  equally  requisite,  tliat  in  each  of  these  provinces 
a  particular  fund  should  be  esublished  to  defray  the  expencei 
of  such  undertakings  as  might  be  found  necessary  for  its  pe- 
jcuhar  improvement.  . 

The  society  wishes,  from  the  time  such  fundsviigbt  be  esta- 
blished, the  produce  uf  the  present  uncullivated  lands  in  every 
province  should  be  appropriated  to  them,  if  your  higbnass 
should  adopt  the  mode  of  sale  already  proposed,  or  the  em- 
phyteotic  cession  and  annual  redemption  recommended  as  » 
substitute ;  and  that  in  this  case  the  preference  should  be  given 
to  such  persons  as  might  possess  a  portion  of  land  at  the 
time  the  cession  was  made.  But  should  the  assets  of  these 
fiinds  prove  insnificient,  iheir  deficiency  might  be  supplied  by 
a  general  contribution  throughout  the  same  prorincea,  which 
would  be  by  no  means  oppres^ve,  if  estabhsbed  with  equality, 
and'tbe  money  raised,  cmi^oyed  with  prudence  and  fidelity. 

An  equal  distribution,  such  as  justice  would  dictate,  should 
be  made  in  the  foUowiug  manner.  1st.  The  contribution 
should  he  general,  without  the  smallest  exception,  as  is  ob- 
served in  the  Alphonsine  laws,  a^d  in  \b.e  CM'tez  of  Guadalaxara, 
'which  both  equity  and  reason  prescribe ;  in  fact,  when  th» 
question  is  die  general  good,  there  is  not  a  class,  there  is  not  a 
single  individnal>wbocouldjustly  exempt  himself  from  aeon;* 
pliance  with  the  demand.  2dly.  In  this  case  all  should  con- 
tribute in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  for  an  equal  sum  ought 
not  to  be  required  hoA  from  the  poor  and  the  rich,  because 
if  all  classes  partook  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  such  un- 
dertakings, it  is  evident  that  those  would  participate  most  who 
were  possessed  of  most  fortune,  and  conse^juenCly  it  would  be 
right  they  should  contribute  in  the  largest  proportion. 

These  two  circumstances  may  be  perhaps  found  combined 
in  the  scheme  of  an  intended  duty  on  salt,  applicable  to  the 
great  roads  of  the  kingdom;  for  considering  the  consumption 
of  this  article  is  general,  the  measure  of  consumption  must 
be  in  proportion  to  individual  fortune.    A  similar  tax  has  the 
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ai^vantage  of  being  paid  imperceptibly  and  gradually,  in  smaR 
proportions  at  a  time,  without  which  it  would  be  necessary  In 
its  collection  to  have  recourse  to  vexatious  and  compulsorr 
measares ;  and  it  has  also  the  further  advantage  of  being  raised 
without  much  expence ;  for  the  collectors  never  lecdve  mor* 
than  six  per  cent  upon  the  produce,  at  lust  this  is  the  case  in 
some  provinces.  It  would  be  proper  that  every  provii^ 
should  be  allowed  the  amonnt  of  its  own  contribution,  and 
the  disposal  of  it  for  executing  the  works  hi  qoestion ;  der 
pending  for  the  proper  application  upon  ita  prudence  and  xeal; 
ibis  would  be  the  best  method  of  insuriog  an  tnefiil  and  faiUi' 
ful  employment  of  such  funds.  1%ese  works  requiring  K 
prcHnpt  and  effectual  peTformsnce  shAidd  be  conducted  by 
pEreons  especially  interested  in  the  wrifare  of  the  respectrrc 
provinces  j  for  if  government  should  et^ge  in  them,  otben  ; 
of  a  similaf  Tiature,  which  require  infinite  notices  and  detaiht, 
would  anprofitably  occupy  the  time  and  attention  o£  tim 
ministry ;  and  if  they  were  confided  to  persons  less  interested 
In  their  proper  execution,  negligence  or  want  of  ftdellty  mi^ 
-  justly  be  apprehended  on  the  occasion. 

The  society  cannot  refrain  from  be»  tnaking  *  few  im. 
portant  reflections.  We  otten,  and  perhaps  regsrmahly,  lamntt 
the  default  pf  zeal  and  public  spirit  j  but  the  source  ttfthia 
serious  evil  may  be  discovered  in  the  want  of  placing  proper 
fOQ^dence  in  the  zetd  and  integrity  (^  individuals  j  for  should-. 
the  malversation  of  a  few  justify  general  censure,  as  unjust 
talways  as  it  is  injurious,  and  wliich  leads  in  its  train  ibe  most 
pernicious  consequences?  The  provincial  assemblies  have  not 
had  at  their  disposal  a  single  marevedie  of  the  public  revenue. 
The  provinces  have  not  been  allowed  the  smallest  inter- 
ference in  what  essenlially  concerns  themselves.  They  h3«e 
been  continually  subject  to  nusisterial  instructions,  or  foreign 
and  independent  commissioners,  who  have  had  the  direction  of 
ail  their  public  worka^  and  every  thing  relating  to  toads,  bridgesj 
&c.  Is  this  the  way  to  excits  the  zeal  of  individuals  }  Can 
public  Gpirit  be  reasonabiy  e;iipected,  wberc  none  of  the  r^a- 
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tioni  sf  atUcbment,  (tf  iaterest,  of  accommodation  exbt;  which    * 
reason  and  sound  policy  establishes  between  the  whole  and  iti 
parts, between  titecDmnmnttyanditsniemben?  Let  tbeexecu* 
tion  of  thtse  works  be  coii£ded  to  the  individuals  of  the  re- 
spective provinces,  chosen  aipong  them,  and  if  possible  let  them 
be  charged  with  the  employment  of  the  fundi  furnished  by    . 
each  i  let  them  direct  the  undertakings,  which  interest  them*    . 
selves  i  and  let  the  su peri ntenda pee  and  inspection  of  all  these 
labours  be  committed  to  provincial  assemblies,  composed  of 
proprietors,  ecclesiastics,  and  members  of  economical  societies  j 
and  your  bigness  would  speedily  see  a  zeal  manifested  which 
9t  present  is  not  in  existence,  or  which  does  not  appear  but  iq 
t3>oie  provinces  where  suspicion  and  mistrust  have  not  spread 
their  deleterious  influence. 

This  second  description  of  funds  should  be  appropriated  to  tbow 
iotprovemeDts  that  appear  of  general  utility  to  the  respectivf 
provinces ;  such  as  the  improving  ports  and  harbours,  or  form- 
iag  oewonee,  making  and  repairing  the  cross  and  other  roads> 
which  lefd  to  thegreatapd  principal  thproughfaresof  the  king- , 
dam,  or  at  least  those  of  frequent  and  impertant  communica- 
tion;  rendering  rivers  navigable;  improving  the  navigation 
cf  others,  and  opening  canals ;  in  a  word,  all  those  works 
which  without  extending  "to  what  may  be  termed  the  general 
{)rosperiiy  of  the  country  at  large,  are  yet  by  no  means  circunk 
fcribed  pi  I'miited  to  a  small  portion  of  territoiy. 

FrmiAcial  asteiiAlies. 

The  useful  tmdertakings  for  any  partictilar  territory  should 
have  their  expences  defrayed  by  the  inhabitants,  that  is,  those 
who^epend  upon  that  district  or  jurisdiction ;  tbe.provincjfd 
assemblies  ought  at  tbe  same  tijne  to  regulate  the  expenditure 
and  apportion  the  quota  which  each  of  the  contributors  ought 
to  pay,  with  justice  and  impartiality. 

These  funds  should  ho  increased  from  tbe  produce  ot  the 
'  public  iandi,  if  it  should  be  thought  ejipedieot  to  sell  (hem,  or 
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from  their  rental,  if  a  cession  of  them  hy  cnfiMfinent  should 
be  preferred,  by  borrowing  on  the  quit-rents  the  value  of  the 
required  capita!.  The  society  has  demonstrated  the  necessity 
ef  employing  these  means,  and  the  absohite  right  of  properly 
which  the  pubUc  have  over  these  goods  of  the  respective  com- 
munities. 

The  same  funds  should  provide  for  the  vicinal  ways,  which 
form  the  communication  between  the  great  and  direct  loads, 
those  which  lead  to  the  principal  markets,  or  to  those  of  any 
particular  circle  j  they  should  be  applied  to  the  canals  fur  irri- 
gation in  every  particular  district ;  to  bridges,  and  to  fisheries ; 
jn  fine  to  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  general  good  of  every 
Tespective  jurisdiction,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  which  have  simply 
£ir  their  aim  private  or  personal  advantages. 

The  localities  of  some  particular  provinces  should,  however, 
be  taken  into  consideration.  For  instance ;  such,  in  which 
population  is  dispersed,  as  in  Guipuzcoa,  the  Asturlas,  and 
Galicia,  naturally  want  more  Toads  or  ways  for  common  use; 
Btich  as  lead  to  church,  to  market,  to  the  mountains,  to  the 
rivers,  to  fountains,  and  springs ;  and  the  formation  of 
them  should  be  left  to  the  inhabitants,  who  would  construct 
them  in  different  methods,  agreeably  to  circumstances  and  con-: 
lenience.  In  the  Asturias,  for  example,  the  inhabitants  de- 
vote to  such  kind  of  labours  one  day  in  a  week,  which  they 
call  the  soslnferia  or  irstajeria,  because  It  appears  formerly 
Friday  was  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  On  this  leisure  day 
the  people  assemble  for  the  reparation  of  their  roads;  and  this 
custom  would  certainly  be  attended  with  very  considerable 
advantage,  were  it  not  for  certain  abuses,  that  counteract  its 
good  effects :  for  instance,  that  of  exempting  from  the  at- 
tendant charges  non-resident  proprietors,  and  even  resident 
clergy,  when  reason  and  justice  demand  they^ould  partake  of 
the  expence,  as  their  lands  partake  of  the  benefit  in  the  former 
instance,  and  theraselve.s  in  the  latter  j  and  that  either  they 
sliould  send  their  servants  to  assist  in  the  work,  or  remunerate 
fibers  for  tke  extra  share  of  hbour  they  are  consequently 
oblige^ 
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obliged  to  perform.  Anotbei  abuse  is  the  emplc^g  s  la- 
bourer wbo  has  a  carriage,  an  equal  time  with  him  who  ha« 
none,  by  which  nieaus  he  contribute  three  times  more  than 
the  other;  for  thes'alue  of  a  daj's  labour  is  three  reals  and  a 
balf  (lOjd.),  and  tbatofa  labourer  with  his  carriage  is  eleven 
reals  (2s.  gd.)  j  this  occasions  a  great  inequality  in  this  kind  of 
coDtributioni  In  the  third  place,  the  residences  of  the  inha- 
bitants belonging  to  an  extensive  district  being  in  some  la* 
stances  two  leagues  farther  distant  than  id  others  from  the  point 
of  labour,  theburtbenbornebyhimwho  has  a  carriage  becomes 
•till  more  unequal ;  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  place 
destined  for  his  labour  in  the  morning,  he  must  necessarily 
employ  three  or  four  hoars  of  the  night,  and  as  many  on  his 
return }  so  tbat  bii  day's  labour  is  nearly  lautamouat  to  two. 
In  a  word,  another  glaring  abuse  is,  that  this  method  has  been 
employed  only  to  make  good  roads  to  particular  &rms  or  ha- 
bitationsj  or  to  repair  the  great,  instead  of  the  parochj^  roada 
for  which  it  wen  intended. 

This  last  article  merits  all  the  attention  of  your  higbn^?. 
The  society  has  already  observed  that  the  grand  general  com- 
munications can  be  o£  no  great  utility,  till  numerous  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  interior;  and  it  now  adds,  that  were  it 
possible  to  be  occupied  in  all  plans  at  once,  amelioration  ought 
to  commence  by  improvements  on  a  small  scale,  and  proceed 
gradually  to  those  of  greater  magnitude  aid  importance. 
Among  the  numerous  benefits  which  would  be  derived  im- 
mediatdy  from  the  observMiceof  this  maxim,  one  is  peculiarly 
deserving  the  attention  of  your  lugbness,  it  is  that  of  a  more 
e^ual  distribution  of  inbabitants  in  the  country.  It  will  not 
be  sufficiedt  to  permit  the  inclosing  of  iand,  the  communicatioa 
between  distant  places  should  at  the  sarne  lime  be  free,  and 
the  circulation  and  conveyance  of  its  productions  should  ba 
easy  to  the  places  of  constni^tion.  For  tbese  two  points  es-^ 
tabtished,  who  docs  ntd  disctm  that  farmets,  mduced  by  tht  't- 
owa  inteiest,  would  reside  on  their  farms,  and  the  small  pro- 
pnetws,  stiimulatedh^theiiexam^e,  would  d9  Uieaamtj  an<^ 
X3  by 
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by  the  aatnial  tivriiy  bf  the  humin  niind,  wbidj  extite  Mc& 
other  to  cuhivate  and  improve  their  tespectire  eitatei  ?  Tlie 
«»uttti7  once  peopled,  fertilised,  and'embellubed,  vould  hi- 
Tite  the  great  pn:o{)riet<M  «f  dl ;  for  the  conntry  trarafoimed 
into  «  ddigfatfiil  theatre  for  rea^ence  vcnhi  c^r  a  ddiciona 
retreat,  j^TitingBecluiioi  from- the  Doiseaodtiiiiimt  of  crowded 
dtics.  In  Iheiz  train  would  follow  trade  and  maiiufacttirei, 
not  (bote  which  tahucatt  the  rehoed  artidei  for  luxury ;  but 
ssuch  as  are  calculated  to  BUpi^y  the  wants  of  mitics  and  rural 
inhabitanlt }  and  which  hare  long  been  boniihed  to  towns  and 
cities.  Probably  the  want  of  commnnicatioBi,  and  the  be- 
reaved state  of  the  country,  have  been  the  causes  <^  it&  de- 
population. 

Doubtless  other  causes  have  cMtributed  lo  the  production 
of  this  ertl,  but  those  it  will  be  no  dUBcult  task  to  remove. 
Onr  police,  for  instance,  has  it  not  a  most  pemiciMs  Indnence } 
.Wlsn  its  active  aoperintendence  is  eiercised  over  the  licen- 
tiousness of  large  populous  oties,  when  the  severity  of  its  re- 
gulations extends  to  play»,  operas,  and  other  public  amnse- 
ments,  nothing  can  be  tdofe  reasonable  {  and  yet  it  has  but 
lightly  touched  the  abuses  which  are  worthy  the  atfenlioB  of 
your  highness ;  but  when  its  measures  of  pFecantion  extend 
to  villages,  hamlets,  and  cottages;  when  they  reach  the  most 
Ktired  and  secluded  places;  it  changes  its  character,  and  is 
prodoctive  of  the  most  hurtful  [urqndices  and  lamentable  cob* 
Mqaences.  The  rage  fer  imitating  the  regulations,  and  vigor- 
flMty  practising  the  strong  measures  in  country  places,  which 
the  tumult  and  disorder  of  large  cities  will  acarcely  jostify,  is 
become  gallingly  oppressive.  There  fi  not  sn  alcalde,  or  cob- 
■table,  but  establishes  an  office  of  inspection;  who  does  not 
prohibit  the  nse  of  moMcal  instromenta,  and  the  exercises  «f 
tinging  and  dancrngj  who  does  not  go  bis  rounds  and  make  io- 
ijalsitions ;  and  who  is  not  constantly  employed  in  pTosecntingi 
-  ftot  those  who  rob  or  Ua^heme,  but  those  iirtiD  inddgs  in  the 
pleas(ires  of  harmony,  who  amuse  themselves  by  playing  or 
■JOgit^  an  innocent  song:  and  tluu  die  o&bappy labonrer, 
fatigoed 
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&tigu|^  with  the  tolls  of  the  week,  cannot  relax  himself  on  « 
Sunday  in  the  fie«  elevation  of  his  voice,  and  singing  a  Hqaa- 
dilla  in  his  village  or  hia  cabin  I  There  is  not  a  feast,  not  a 
dance,  not  a  r^st,  not  a  merry-making,  at  which  inay  not  be 
wen  all  the  metiaciBg  apparatus  of  inqaisitprial  justice.  Ao 
inhabitant  of  the  country  is  nevec  a  moment  withont  strongly 
Agbing  for  that  reasonable  and  becoming  liberty  which  is  tb« 
aoul  trf'all  innocent  mirth. 

Can  there  be  any  other  cause  for  the  sadness,  the  disooa* 
ragement,  the  unsociabtetteis  and  gloom,  observable  in  man/ 
«if  our  provinces  among  the  peasantry  i 

But,  sir,  when  our  labourers  quit  the  cities  and  towns  tv 
inhabit  the  country  i  when  they  contract  the  innocence  of  rural 
manners ;  when  they  know  no  other  pleasures,  but  the  feast* 
and  the  pilgrimages  of  the  countiy,  and  the  dances,  and  the  en- 
tertainmenti  of  sncb  feasts;  when  they  »e  permitted  to  as- 
semble for  those  innocent  pastimes,  and  to  unbend  them* 
selves  without  alarm  and  dread,  as  is  the  case  in  Guipuscoa, 
the  Asturias,  and  GaUcia }  frankness  will  then  appear  in  their 
countenances,  gaiety  smile  in  thetr  step,  and  h^piness  beam 
on  their  cottages.  The  country  then  would  be  full  of  peo^,  . 
and  the  magistrates  and  other  c^cen  of  justice  have  no  other 
occi:^t)oa  but  to  ^obect,  praise,,  and  reward  them.  Then 
the  small  profHiietors  wonld  not  disdain  to  live  near  the  habi- 
tations of  the  peasantry,  these  would  in  a  degree  participate 
in  tbeir  h^pin^s;  the  rich,  the  people  of  rank  and  quality, 
would  attend  to  witness  this  unmixed,  this  gsiuine  happiness  ; 
and  from  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  itot  of  cities,  their  fictitious 
pleasures  and  nominal  joys,  they  would  most  probaUy  beav? 
a  sigh  at  least  ^ter  these  eimple,  but  real  ddi^s.  Population, 
confined  tothe  Barrow  limits  of  cities  would  inmiediateJyditfiise 
itself  eqnally  thcot^  the  country ;  and  with  it  mffimfactures 
and  commerce  would  expand  their  influence ;  ridies  would  be 
more  equally  divided ;  and  i^nty  and  prosperity  reign  throu^ 
ev«7  ijuartet  <4  the  nnpire. 

z  4  Cjnclmoa. 
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Contlumn, 


Soch,  sir,  are  the  obstacles  which  fiatnre,  opinion,  and  tb* 
laws  oppose  to  the  progress  of  agriculture ;  and  such  are  the 
totaxa  which  appear  to  the  society  the  most  likely  to  effect  a 
regeneration,  to  awaken  individual  interest,  and  o  carry  agri- 
cultural improvements  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  pro^ 
sperlty.  Your  highness  will  stand  in  need  of  strong  resolution 
and  vigorous  perseveraBce  to  abn^ate  so  many  laws,  to  effect 
so  considerable  a  change  in  opinion,  to  plan  and  direct  so 
many  undertakings,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  confute  and  combat 
such  numerous  errors  and  crimes ;  but  it  is  ever  the  case  in 
desperate  diseases,  tbey  do  not  yield  but  to  violent  remedies. 

These  means  of  reform  recommended  by  the  society  de> 
mand  so  much  the  more  energetic  efforts,  because  their  adop- 
tion should  be  timultaneons,  or  most  serious  inconveniences 
would  ensue.  The  sale  of  commonable  lands  would  throw  an 
immense  portion  of  landed  property  into  mortmain,  unless 
the  law  against  amortizement  were  pr6viousIy  enacted  for  the 
prevention  of  the  evil.  Without  a  special  restrictive  Statute, 
the  prohibition  of  entail,  and  the  dissolution  of  imall  majorats, 
would  insensibly  bury  in  ecclesiastical  mortmain  that  vast 
portion  of  property  which  civil  amortizement  has  hitherto  pre- 
served from  that  abyss.  What  good  end  would  inclosnres  an- 
swer if  the  present  system  of  partial  protection  and  pastoral 
privileges  were  suffered  to  remain  in  practice  ?  Of  what  utility 
would  canals  for  irrigation  be  unless  inclosing  were  peN 
mitted  i  If  new  sea-ports  are  to  bs  formed,  roads  leading  t» 
them  should  be  constructed  :  and  these  roads  would  be  useful 
enly  so  far  as  they  afforded  a  free  circulation  of  commodities; 
and  to  secure  such  a  free  circulation,  there  should  be  established 
a  systemof  contribution  compatible  with  the  tights  of  property, 
and  the  freedom  of  agriculture.  In  pcriitics,  as  in  nature,  sir,  all 
is  concateRated,  and  a  single  law,  a  single  measure,  unseason- 
ably enacted  and  executed,  might  roia  a  vh(^  netioa ;  as  tbs 
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face  of  nature  is  instantly  destroyed  when  a  ^gle  spark  is  . 
enkindled  in  her  entrails. 

Greatand  vigorous  exertions,  therefore,  are  essential  to  iir* 
sure  success  j  but  they  are  not  beyond  the  power  of  your 
highness,  and  the  motives  are  of  the  first  importance.  Th^ 
axe  no  less  than  to  open  the  grand  sources  of  public  wealth, 
to  carry  the  nation  to  the  highest  degree  of  splendour  and 
power,  and  to  conduct  the  people,  whose  fqte  is  in  the  bands 
of  your  highness,  to  the  summit  of  sublunary  felici^.  Situ- 
ated in  ika  centre  of  civilized  Europe,  in  a  territory  as  ample 
as  it  is  fertile,  and  under  a  climate  &vourable  to  the  develope- 
Dient  of  the  most  valuable  and  multi&rious  productions;  en- 
vironed by  the  largest  seas,  and  by  this  means  connected  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  most  rich  and  extensive  colonies ;  for  to 
enjoy  collectively  the  blessing  of  so  many  fiivonrs,  granted  as 
by  a  beneficent  Providence,  a  powerful  hand,  such  as  yonr 
highness  possesses,,  is  only  wanting  to  remove  tlie  obstacles 
which  prevent  such  prosperity.  The  question  here  is,  not  the  ' 
adoption  of  a  chimerical  or  doubtfiil  project,  with  a  view  to 
accomplish  the  sublime  object,  nothing  more  is  required  than 
rational,  just,  and  appropriate  laws.  Here  is  much  lees  to 
prescribe  and  enact,  than  to  abrogate  and  correct  j  it  will  bo 
sufficient  to  recognize  the  legitimate  rights  of  landed  property, 
to  restore  to  trade  and  manufactures  their  native  patrimony, 
and  re-establish  the  empire  of  justice  and  reason  upon  the 
ruins  of  vulgar  error  and  antiquated  prejudice.  This  triumph, 
sir,  peculiarly  seems  to  belong  to  the  reign  of  our  sovereign,  from 
the  regard  which  he  evinces  for  the  welfare  of  his  sul^ects,  and 
the  pacific  and  patriotic  virtues  of  your  highness  afford  us  assur- 
ance of  fincil  success.  While  other  political  bodies  seek  for  gloty 
in  ruin  and  desolation,  in  the  overthrow  of  social  order  by 
aerial  schemes  and  ferocious  systems,  which  under  the  name 
of  REPORu,  trample  justice  under  foot,  oppress  innocence,  and 
abandon  all  to  confusion  and  misery ;  yoiu  highness,  conducted 
by  profound  wisdom,  and  regard  for  religion^  has  been  only 
.  employed  in  discovering  those  just  and  proper  limits,  which 
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cteroal  reaxn  bath  fixed  between  the  opinion  rtspect- 
ing  the  inferiority  of  the  people,  and  the  datiei  of  the 
■upeiior  classss  to  whom  the  lower  n^torallj  look  up  for 
protection. 

But  abrogate,  >ir,  at  a  (troke  thoM  barbaronB  laws  which 
condemn  to  pepetnal  sterility  lo  roany  commonable  lands;  thoie  ^ 
laws,  wbich  aabject  particular  property  to  become  the  prey  of 
avarice  and  sloth,  which,  by  giving  sheep  preference  tothehu* 
man  race,  have  made  fleeces  the  sole  abject  of  their  protecting 
cai«>  and  neglected  and  ccmtwnelioasly  treated  the  cidlure  of 
gmin,  the  e&sentiat  support  of  man ;  those  taws  which,  having 
sufTered  individnal  pn^erty  to  be  absorbed  by  powerful  ft- 
milies  or  Jxdittcal  corporations,  have  left  disposable  neither 
pn^^erty  nor  prodace,  and  consequently  afibrded  no  chance 
for  industry,  nor  any  attraction  for  the  empliTment  of  capi- 
tal J  for,  in  fact,  when  these  expedients  were  adopted,  then 
the  laws  impeded  a  free  disposal  of  landed  produce,  and  every 
way  prevented  the  developemeot  of  agricuttoral  industry. 
Only  let  your  blghoess  instruct  proprietors  what  are  the  real 
£nmdations  of  national  pro^rity}  only  shetv  them  the  m«- 
thod  of  instmctii^  the  lower  classes  of  the  community,  that 
they  may  tw  {daced  in  a  state  of  profiting  by  the  communica' 
tions  of  the  learned  and  scientific;  in  short,  only  let  yoor  high- 
ness dare  to  contend  with  namre,  and  by  removing  physical 
obstacles,  force  her,  so  to  speak,  to  second  the  efforts  of  in- 
dividual interest,  or  at  least  so  £ir  resist  her,  as  to  put  it  out 
of  her  power  to  counteract  those  efforts :  and  in  this  manner 
will  your  highness  be  able  to  complete  the  grand  work  which 
.has  80  ]oQg  occupied  your  attention ;  in  this  manner  will  you 
answer  the  general  eupectation ;  in  ibis  manner  wjll  yon  prove 
you  were  worthy  of  the  great  trust  the  Spanish  nation  confided 
to  your  taleiila,  integrity,  and  zeal.  The  society  itself  will  find 
an  ample  reward  for  all  its  labours,  and  ibe  long  researches  aad 
investigations  upon  this  subject  for  the  discovery  and  esta- 
blishment of  a  principle  clear  and  Haaple,  by  meani  of  wluch 
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it  has  elncidate<l  sach  a  DuCnber  of  important  trotbs,  with  the  ■ 
coble  and  unbiased  treedom  that  fiirmi  the  character  of  its  in- 
Btitiition,  n^U  fiiriiish  it  with  a  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  same 
glory  which  joar  highness  will  acquire  by  the  re-establish- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  the  lecvltingofour  ancient  prosperity 
to  the  bosom  of  the  state. 


The  whole  of  this  memoir,  written  by  a  man 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  interests 
of  his  country,  has  .perhaps  no  fault  unless  the 
prompt  application  recommended  of  the  valuable 
principles  it  contains  may  be  considered  as  Such. 
It  was  the  observation  of  a  judicious  philosopher, 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  a  person  to  possess  the 
knowledge  of  all  truth,  yet  he  should  communi- 
cate it  gradually,  or,  as  it  were,  drop  by  drop,  to 
mankind,  like  the  genial  rain  descends  to  water  the 
earth.  But  could  this  maxim  be  followed,  if  the 
necessary  changes  were  to  be  made,  without  having 
first  well  examined  the  state  of  every  province  ? 
Certainly  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Mes£a  arc 
odious,  and  ought  to  be  curtailed ;  but  such  is  the 
wealth  which  Spain,  and  especially  the  revenues  of 
the  state,  derive  from  the  system,  and  such  is  the  im- 
mense number  and  organization  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  flocks  in  the  two  provinces  of  Leon 
and  Estremadura,  that  the  certainty  of  success 
should  be'very  evident  before  they  should  be  de- 
prived of  all  power  of  reinstatement.    At  least  a 
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lapse  of  a  considerable  time  should  b«  allowed  ( 
perhaps  several  centuries  would  be  requisite  to 
effect  this  important  change,  which  would  inevit- 
ably be  ]:ighly  disastrous,  if  conducted  with  pre- 
ci]t)itation.  Doubtless  the  vast  accumulation  of 
landed  property,  whether  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
in  corporate  bodies,  or  majorats,  are  exceed- 
ingly inconvenient ;  but  a  too  hasty  and  gene- 
rat  division  of  this  property  would  disperse  capital, 
and  destroy  all  means  of  assisting  and  improving  ' 
dther  agriculture  or  manufactures,  either  trade  op 
commerce :  this  subject  has  been  already  treated 
of  in  the  preliminary  discourse  .to  this  work.  And 
although  we  perfectly  agree  with  the  learned  au- 
thor of  the  memoir,  that  the  suppression  of  majo- 
rats  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  nation,  yet 
we  are  still  of  opinion  that  to  sell  or  render  alien- 
able at  once  such  a  large  quantity  of  landed  pro- 
perty would  be  highly  dangerous ;  for  it  certainly 
would  make  a  serious  reduction  in  the  price  of 
lands,  which  would  be  an  evil  equally  great  with 
their  present  exorbitant  price.  The  only  change 
which  appears  at  present  indispensably  necessary- 
is,  putting  land  in  such  circumstances  as  may  fe- 
ciiitate  an  improved  culture,  and  by  extending  the 
term  of  leases  to  encourage  industry.  The  inte- 
rest and  spirit  of  a  farmer  who  has  a  long  lease 
on  land  adapted  for  cultivation  are  often  as  enter^- 
prising  as  though  the  estate  \ra8  his  own  pro- 
perty. 

Greater  ' 
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Greater  part  of  the  improvements  mentioned 
ia  this  memoir  were  recommended  by  the  ancient 
economists  of  Spain,  particularly  by  Zabala,  XJa- 
tariz,  and  Loynaz,  who  at  the  same  time  amply 
'  discussed  the  nature  and  consequences  of  taxation. 

Not  e  doubt  can  be  entertamed  that  land  in 
Spain  is  too  heavily  burthened  with  taxes  ^  but 
then  it  is  evident  that  this  is  the  last  analysis  upon 
landed  produce  which  onght  to  form  the  base  of 
public  revenue,  because  the  only  one^  which  can 
possibly  constitute  a  standard.  Ihe  best  possible 
tax  wouJd  be  such  a  one  as  might  indiscriminately^ 
and  without  exception,  embrace  all  contrlbutable 
articles  proportionate  to  their  capability  of  bearing' 
it ;  in  such  case  taxea  would  not  bp  difficult  to  pay, 
nor  expensive  to  collect.  Doybtless  every  species 
of  productive  industry  ought  to  be  taxed ;  but 
precaution  is  necessary,  lest  publit;  credit  which 
sustains  it  should  be  injured  by  taxation.' -Xhts  com 
sideratlon  has  always  in  England  prevented  the  go« 
vernment  from  taxing  the  funds  equally  with  landed 
property,  notwithstanding,  as  established  in  the 
names  of  the  proprietors,  they  constitute  a  very  pro- 
per source  of  contribution  to  the  necessities  of  the 
state.  1  his  same  apprehension  of  injuring  public 
credit  has  iniluced  that  people  to  abstain  from  mak> 
ing  reprisals  upon  the  capital  of  foreigners  placed 
in  their  funds,  whatever  the  losses  individuals  may 
receive  from  the  nations  to  which  such  foreigners 
belong,  ^direct  taxes  are  certainly  the  most 
ellgiljle 
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eligible  In  any  country,  and  sucti  are  recommeftd- 
ed  by  the  writer  of  the  memoir;  but  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  them  it  is  requisite  that  manufactures 
should  be  in  a  respectable  state  to  support  their 
payment.  How  much  instructi(m  and  benefit 
would  the  cultivators  of  the.  soil  obtain -without 
public  schools,  without  elementary  treatises,  if  the 
principal  lords  and  landholders  resided  on  their 
estates^  and  employed  their  talents  and  their  time 
in  agricultural  improvement  ?  By  these  m&uis  so 
great  a  progress  in  a  short  period  has  been  madcf 
in  cultivation  in  England,  Ft-ance,  and  Germany: 
Spain  and  Italy  are  the  only  countries  in  Furope 
where  the  nobility  and  gentry  do  not  reside  upon 
their  domains,  and  this  is  the  true  and  fruitful 
source  of  the  miserable  culture  visible  through  . 
both  these  countries. 

This  restdmce  of  great  proprietors  upon  their 
estates,  the  general  benefits  which  would  be  de- 
rived irom  their  examples,  the  knowledge  they 
would  diffuse,  the  desire  of  instruction  they  would 
excite,  and  the  consequent  improvements  resulting 
from  it,  would  quickly  remedy  the  evils  complained 
of  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  memoir,  viz.  want 
of  roads,  canals,  irrigation,  and  navigation. 

In  every  rich  and  well  cultivated  country  the  ex- 
pences  of  no  undertakings  f«r  improvements  should 
be  defrayed  by  government,  public  interest  is  suffi- 
ciently adequate  to  bear  them,  by  inducing  those 
to  epgagewho  are  tnost  interested  in  such  pursuits. 
A  Ught 
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A  light  assessed  tax,  a  temporary  toll  for  bridges 
and  roads,  would  pay  the  interest  of  the  capital  - 
expended  in  their  first  construction,  and  that  fur- 
ther necessary  for  their  reparation.  The  provincial 
assemblies,  with  the  consent  of  the  bead  of  the 
state,  might  be  allowed  to  have  the  direction  of 
'  suchconcems;  and,further,itwouIdbeunQece5sary 
for  governmoit  to  interfere.  The  country  would 
thus,  as  it  were,  ipontaneously  improve  and  en< 
rich  itself.  The  provinces  of  England,  of  the 
"Cnited  States,  and  Languedoc  in  France,  are  visir 
ble  and  dononstrative  proofs  of  this  assertion,  and 
these  examples  canaot  be  too  often  urged  upon 
other  countries  for  imitatibn. 

Further,  the  improvements  recommended  ia.  doc 
memoir,  and  which  appear  opposed  by  numerous 
and  formidable  obstacles,  would  find  much  fewer 
under  a  prince  of  a  decisive  character,  who  would 
persevere  in  making  well-directed  efforts,  and  who 
particularly  would  place  his  conlidence  in  such 
able  and  judicious  men  as  the  auHior  of  this  me- 
moir; men  equally  quaMedto  carry  into  eKecutioB 
useful  plans  of  amelioration  as  they  were  formed 
by  natvire  for  their  first  conception. 
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Spain,  celebrated  in  remote  petiods  for  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  and  the  variety  of  its  productions, 
was  equally  signalized  by  the  industry  of  its  inha- 
bitants. The  Greeks  and  Romans  found  this 
country  far  more  advanced  in  all  kinds  of  useful 
arts  than  they  could  possibly  have  iinagined. 
It  was  in  the  city  of  Zoela,  in  the  district  of  Tar- 
ragos,  where  the  first  linen  stuffs  were  manufac- 
tured; and  the  cloths  ofXativa,  or  San  Felippo, 
the  ancient  Soetabis,  were  fiimous  through  Greece 
and  Italy. 

"  Satabia  et  Idas  Arabum  apreviwe  Buperba."  , 

At  Carthagena  very  fine  stuffs  were  fabricated 
from  the  bark  of  trees.  The  manufacture  of  fine 
woollen  cloth  bad  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  the  Spaniards  possessed  the  art  of  dy- 
ing cloth  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour,  which  they 
had  evidfently  learned  of  the  Phoenicians  :  with  this 
article  they  supplied  all  Italy.  In  their  early  con- 
quests the  Sp^sh  military  arms  were  adopted  by 
the  Romans;  the  Celtiberians  knew  the  mode  of 
tempering  steel,  so  that  nothmg  could  resist  the 
force 
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force  of  their  swords.  Dibdorus  Siculus  supposes 
the"  method  they  employed  was  to  bury  the  un- 
polished blades  till  rust  had  coiTode3  and  destroyed 
the  softer  parts  j  but  the  opinion  of  Justin  is  far 
more  probable,  who  attributes  this  quality  to  two 
rivers  ofAragon,  near  which  the  sword  mannfiic- 
tbries  were  established.  The  downfal  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  north  oi  Europe,  injured  at  the  same 
time  the  manufactures  of  Spain.  These  were 
again  renved  when  the  Moors  formed  in  the  centre 
of  the  country  several  particular  and- independent 
kingdoms,  and  w}ien  on  the  other  side,  the  Spaniards, 
driven  to  the  mountains,  having  acquired  a  spirit 
and  energy  which  they  had  not  for  a  long  time  ex- 
pctienced,  rapidly  assembled  and  united  for  the 
deliverance  of  their  country. 

The  Moors  furnished  the  Spaniards  with  ex- 
amples of  genius,  activity,  and  industry ;  and  these 
die  latter  endeavoured  to  imitate.  The  two  na, 
tions  in  a  manner  divided  the  manufactures  of 
Spain ;  those  of  leather,  linen,  silk,  &c.  were  al- 
most entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  those  of 
arms  and  articles  fabricated  of  wool  weft  "in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards ;  who  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sessed the  mines  of  Biscay 'and  the  flocks  of  Leon. 
The  epoch  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  in  the 
year  1614,  marks  the  period  of  the  decay  and  ruin 
of  those  manu&ctures,  which  had  flourished  under 
their  direction.    The  Spaniards  who  bad  witness.ed 
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the  advantages  derived  from  them*  endeavotd«d  to 
effect  a  revival  ^  they  were  partially  eucces^l  ia 
this  attempt,  but  have  never  arrived  at  that  d^ree 
of  perfection  attained  by  die  Moori. 

The  history  ef  Spanish  manufactures  may  be 
divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  conrnieiices 
with  the  reunion  of  all  parts  of  the  monarchy,  mi* 
der  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the  year 
li75'f  and  extends  down  to  the  death  of  Philip 
theSecond,intheyearld98.  The  second  comprises 
the  reigns  of  Philip  the  Third,  Philip  the  Fourth,  and 
Charles  the  Second,  that  is  to  say,  during  chewhole 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  diird  includes  the 
eighteenth  century  $  but  strictly  speaking,  it  did 
not  begin  till  the  year  17^0. 

The  first  was  a  t»illiant  period  for  Spain ;  mauw 
,  factures  of  every  kind  were  much  increased,  and 
for  a  time  they  became  very  famous.  The  second 
period  witnessed  their  dedioe  and  decay,  and  their 
£U1  was  as  rapid  as  their  devation.  Spain  then  no 
longer  employed  fordgn  merchandize.  Ihe  third 
period  furnishes  an  interesting  index  of  the  efforts 
.  irtuch  were  used  for  a  series  of  time  to  reinvigorate 
the  natiraud  manu&ctures.  During  the  first)  Spain 
was  in  a  flourishing  state ;  but  it  had  not  then  ar- 
rived at  that  high  degree  of  improvement  described 
by  the  greater  part  of  modern  writers  *:  ^  who  haVe 

*Sce  themein^of  DamimOIiTBreEjWTlNtaln  tbcjtnlMOf  uulZ* 
SftiirattKi  ii  U  ahmiaKrit  de  Xj^ou,  bj  Micbd  Cuu  dc ' "--'- 
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to  b^eve  that  the  country  then  had  at- 
tained  the  acm^  of  its  wealth  and  tplendour.  I 
shall  present  a  table,  which  they  have  not  done,  by 
collecting  the  facts  proper  to  be  known  for  ariivuig 
at  the  true  state  of  Spanish  manufactures,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  close  of 
the  siicteenth  century. 

During  the  whole  of  that  period,  tanners  and 
curriers  were  numerous,  more  espedally  in  the 
two  Castites  and  Andalusia ;  but  those  of  Cordova 
were  tlie  most  celebrated. 

Seville  had  several  v^  con^derable  cloth  mann- 
Stories,  and  a  great  many  cottons  were  manu- 
factured both  there  and  m  Catalonia. 

The  city  of  Toledo  was  noted  for  needles  and 
swords.  These  were  the  ancient  Spanish  swords, 
distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  swords  of 
Arpofi  and  swords  of  golilUii  they  were  admirabty 
tempered,  and  justly  merited  the  reputation  they 
obtained.  Sufficient  were  made  at  this  city  to  sup.  . 
ply  the  demands  of  all  Spain,  and  also  those  for 
exportation.  Excellent  sword  bladxs  were  also 
ihanulacturcd  at  Saragossa. 

Caltfayud  in  Aragon  was  famous  for  its  cutlery, 
and  other  articles  in  steel. 

The  dtjr  of  Ocaoa  in  la  Mancha,  was  celebrated 
for  its  glove  manu&ctory :  the  quantity  annually 
made  at  that  place  amounted  to  about  one  hundred 
twenty-four  thousand  dozen  pairs. 

But  the  most  extensive,  considerable,  and  im- 
Y  2  portant 
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portant  among  Spanish  manufactures  were  those 
of  sUks  and  fine  cloths. 

In  the  cities  of  Seville,  Granada,  Cordova,  Jaen, 
Valencia,  Barcelona,  and  Toledo,  were  manufec- 
tories  of  all  kinds  of  silk  stuffs  both  plain  and 
flowered,  taffeties,  serges,  satins,  damasks,  and 
velvets ;  some  were  also  manufactured  in  la  Mancha 
and  Old  Castile. 

Many  of  these  manufectories  were  very  consi- 
derable. At  Seville  were  reckoned  six  thousand  - 
looms,  and  the  trade  occupied  upwards  of  one 
bondred  and  thirty  thousand  persons.  The  other 
silk  manufactories  of  Spain,  according  to  this  pro- 
portion, might  probably  have  employed  in  -  the 
whole  about  eleven  hundred  thousand  people.  A 
memoir  presented,  in  the  years-1630  and  16^1,  to 
a  meeting  convened  by  Damien  Olivarez,  in  the 
name  of  the  master>manufacturers  of  Toledo,  con- 
tains very  interesting  details  respecting  the  manu- 
factures of  that  dty  at  the  period  in  question. 
Among  other  curious  particulars  it  appears,  that 
thirty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  aghty-four 
individuals  were  employed  in  the  silk  trade,  and 
that  to  answer  the  demand  of  the  trade  four- hun- 
dred thirty>five  thousand  pounds  of  silk  were  an- 
nually requisite,  and  that  if  the  labour  'ic^  these 
persons  had  been  suspended,  the  annual  avaa^e 
loss  would  have  amounted  to  I,9S7,7!S7  ducsts, 
o.,3{i\fi50  livres  toumois,  22Q,885l.  88.  Od.;  ' 

The 
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The  woollen  manufactories  were  exceedingly ' 
numerous.- 

Garters,  ribbons,  stockings,  and  carpets,  were 
made  in  la  Mancha.  Coarse  camlets  were  manu- 
factured at  Cuen^a.  Stockings  and  caps  of  red  ~ 
wool  at  Toledo.  The  memoir  of  Damien  OUvarez, 
above  quoted,  calculates  the  number  of  cap-makers 
at  Toledo,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, to  have  been  five  hundred  and  sixty-four ; 
the  number  of  families  employed  in  this  manufac- 
ture in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  onlyj  to  have  been 
six  hundred  ?md  ninety-eight ;  and  the  number  of 
caps  annually  manufactured  to  have  amounted  to 
seven  millions.  He  further  assures  us,  that  hp 
hin^elf  annually  manufactured  at  Toledo  and  la 
Mancha  a'  hundred  thousand  pair  of  stockings, 
and  this  mapufectvire  used  twenty-eight  thousand 
arobas,  seventy  thousand  quintals,  67,307|  cwt.  qf 
wool ;  that  it  employed  sis  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred persons,  and  that  he  paid  for  labour  an- 
nually 419,636  ducats,  1,137,499  livres  toumois, 
47,3851..  15s.  10d.j  a  very  considerable  sum  for 
that  period. 

Manufactories  of  broad  cloths  of  different  qua- 
lities, flaimels,  baize,  swandowns,  serges,  tammies, 
duffels,  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  were  established 
in  various  parts  dF  Estremadura,  Catalonia,  la 
Mancha  j  at  Saragossa  and  Temel  in  Aragon ;  at 
Villa  Nueva,  Avila,  Segovia,  Burgos,  ValladoUd, 
in  Old  Castile;  at  Cuen9a,  and  Toledo,  in,  New 
y  3  Castile  i 
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Casdle;  at  Granada  and  divers  other  places  in 
both  the  Casciles  aod  Andaluaa ;  at  Palenda  in  the 
kingdom  of  Leon ;  and  atOntenieOa  and  in  thj;  ca- 
pital of  the  hingdom  of  Valencia. 

Among  the  manufactures  of  la  Mancha,  those  of 
Ciudad  Real  vere  the  most  celebrated. 

Those  of  Teruel  were  very  extensive,  and  the 
fine  broad  cloth  made  there  obtained  deserved  re< 
putation. 

The  cloths  manufactured  at  Segovia  wcf e  &nied 
through  all  Europe,  their  fineness  and  durability 
procured  for  them  a  great  demand,  and  vast  qnan- 
tidet  were  exported ;  Segovian  cloth  has  not  even 
l$$t  its  celebrity  to  the  present  day. 

The  flannels  and  swandowns  of  Alhancbel,  in 
Iplstremadura,  were  celebrated,  and  the  manufac- 
tories of  these  articles  were  numerous  and  extei^-' 
sive. 

The  cloths  of  Estremadura  neither  in  lineneBS 
Bor  beauty  equalled  those  of  Segovia ;  but  they 
were  of  a  tolerable  quality,  and  much  in  demand* 

The  cloths  made  at  Cuen^a,  conunonly  green 
or  blues,  were  exported  to  Turkey,  and  the  states 
of  Barbary. 

Ihe  cloths  ^bricated  in  Catalonia,  and  much  of 
the  wool  produced  in  that  province,  were  sent  to 
.  the  island  of  Corsa  belon^g  to  the  kingdom  of 
'  Naples,  to  Sicily,  to  Smyrna,  to  Alexandria,  to  dif- 
ferent places  in  Greece,  and  even  to  Holland,  an4 
ip'riesland.    A.  glance  at  the  quantity  of  wool  used 
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hi  these  manufactores,  and  the  number  of  perrant 
employed,  would  serve  at  once  to  shew  their  great 
Importance.  We  shall  state  the  sentiments  of  au- 
thors  who  have  written  upon  the  subject. 

The  manufactures  of  Segovia  annually  consumed 
17»<v'>0(>  arobas,  44,625  quintals,  or  43,908  cwt. 
of  wool,  and  employed  34,189  person!.  But  such 
a  failure  had  taken  place  in  the  trade,  so  early  afc 
the  year  1  flisit),  that  in  the  space  of  twenty  years, 
Sd,5uO  pieces  of  cloth  upon  the  annual  average 
■Were  manufactured  less  than  in  the  preceding  pe- 
riod, owing  to  the  introduction  of  fordgn  merchan- 
dise: and  this  produced  an  annual  loss  of  :^,424,8 18 
ducats,  6,b(Js,450  Kvres  tournois,  377,8521. 
Is  8d. 

The  woollen  manufacture  of  Toledo  and  la 
Mancha  annually  required  1 80,000  arobas,  45,000 
quintals,  44,240  cwt.  of  wool,  and  gave  employ- 
ment to  38,230  persons. 

At  Cuen^a  were  annually  washed  250,000 
arobas,  62,500"  quintals,  6o,096  cwt.  of  wool; 
and  1  £0,000  arobas  were  dyed  fof  the  use  of  th? 
manufactures. 

It  appeals  fr6m  this  statement,  Spun  in  diat 
flourishing  period  was  perfectly  independent  of 
foreign  nations  j  manufacturing  the  greater  part 
of  its  silk  and  wool,  the  country  supplied  the 
vants  of  the  inhaHtants  from  within  itself;  and 
that  it  exported  more  manu^tured  than  raw 
articles.  This  view  of  the  national  state  of  Spain 
T  4  would 
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would  contradict  the  principle  already  stated  in 
the  comHiencement  of  this  workf  apon  the  pro- 
gressive advancement  the  country  has  experienced, 
if  much  of  this  exaggerated  picture  were  not  too 
highly  coloured,  and  if  a  great  reduction  ought 
HOC  Co  be  made  from  the  estimates  given  by  ill- 
informed  historians,  and  believed  by  .others  still 
more  credulous  and  less  acquainted  with  the  mat- 
ter. The  excellent  memoir  of  Mr.  Capiftany,  of 
which  we  have  had  occasion  previously  to  speak, 
contains  many  valuable  researches,  and  observa- 
tions upon  this  subject.  It  is  clearly  evident,  that 
in  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  Spanish  trade, 
the  periods  so  vauntingly  emblazoned  by  Da- 
mieni  OUvarez  and  Cuxa  Leruela,  this  kingdom 
never  ceased  to  be  dependent  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  numerous  objects  of  luxury,  and  19 
exports  seldom  consisted  of  any  thing  more  than 
theproductionsofthesoil,  or  at  most  of  such  manu- 
factured ardcles  as  were  but  of  small  importance. 

.^&i  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  great  part 
'f?i  the  metallic  articles  were  imported  from  3u^- 

-  bia  and  Lombardy,  every  kind  of  linwi  came  from 
Flanders,  from  whence  also  were  obtained  ordnance 
and  ammunition.  Do<;tor  Francisco  Villalobo?, 
physician  to  Charles  the  First,  who  wrote  in  the 

,  year  1534,  just  on  the  eve  of  a  war  bre^ng  out 
observed,  that  it  was  necessary  to  import  from 
Flanders  gunpowder,  and  even  timber  for  artil- 
lery carriages,  to  fetch  carpenters  from  Italy  to 
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make  them ;  and  also  musquets  and  other  military 
weapons.  It  was  not  dU'so  late  as  the  year  1719, 
that  the  €rst  factories  for  warlike  instruments  were 
set  up  at  Barcelona.  If  the  flourishing  state  of 
manu&ctures  described  bj  some  Spanish  ^icers 
had  actually  ^sted  in  the  fifteenth  century,  coii. 
temporary  writers  would  have  noticed  it;  whereas 
the  contrary  is  the  fact,  they,  complain  of  the 
miserable  state  to  which  manufactures  of  every 
kind  were  then  reduced.  Exportation  was  at  that 
period  confined  to  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  a 
Uttlfe  dressed  leather,  and  cloth  in  inconsiderabte 
quantity.  Uzauo,  who  wrote  about  1440,  is  per- 
fectly silent  respecting  the  manufactures  of  SegOr 
■via,  Toledo,  and  Burgos  ;  but  continually  speaks 
of  the  wool-stapling  in  Castile  and  Aragon.  Aad 
the  fact  is,  that  in  the  years  !:i40,  U40,  1481, 
and  the  intervening  periods,  a  large  quantity 
of  wpol,  njore  or  less,  was  cKported  from  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  s.ea,  as  well  as  from 
those  belonging  to  Castile  and  Biscay.  •  The  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  the  cortez  of  Barcelona  in 
the  year  ]4K1,  imposed  a  duty  of  'six  daniers, 
about  a  farthing,  upon  every  aroba  of  wool  in 
the  grease,  and  twelve  on  every  aroba  of  washed 
wool  that  was  exported  from  the  port  of  Tortosa  j 
^d  if  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  hy  any  other  port 
pf  Cataloiiia,  it  was  subject  to  a  five  times  heavier 
duty.    And  yet  at  ^hat  period  the  wools  of  Casiile 
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had  not  attuned  tbe  degree  of  fineness  whtcli  they 
have  aface  acquired  by  the  introducrion  of  English 
sheep,  and  crbsang  the  breed,  as  before  olnerTed. 

This  ameGoratlon,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
5394,  so  far  affected  the  rine  wools,  that  as  early 
'»  the  year  1449  the  cortez  of  Madrid  insisted 
Bpon  the  introduction  of  foreign  doth  being  pro- 
liibited,  on  account  of  the  injury  its  importation 
had  done  t6  the  national  manufactures,  which  had 
hitherto  coiisisted  in  the  fabrtcation  of  coarse  and 
Second  cloths :  a  convincii^  proof  of  this  feet  i» 
afforded  by  the  decree  of  king  don  John  the  Second, 
in  the  year  1443,  determining  the  price  *at  which 
those  cloths  should  be  sold ;  for  it  was  very  low 
In  comparison  of  foreign  cloths,  tfae  value  of  which 
was  equally  fixed  by  a  sumptuary  law;  The  rates 
of  the  fined  ctoth  at  ValladoUd  did  not  exceed  40 
maravedisj  and  that  of  Florence  was  1 6";  cloth 
of  the  finest  texture  made  at  ^lenda,  Coenck,  and 
Cordova,  brought  oirfy  34,  while  that  trf"  Bruges 
sold  for  140:  and  thus  in  proportion  was  the 
ififference  between  the  home-manufactured  article, 
and  that  imported  from  other  countries. 

This  introduction  of  Forogn  doths  was  general 
In  the  two  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon :  for 
k  was  a  legislative  question  in  the  cortez  of  Vat 
ladolid  in  the  year  1351,  under  king  don  Pedro  or 
Peter ;  and  in  that  of  Toro  in  1386,  convened  by 
lung  John  the  First, 
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If  the  subject  of  the  imponatioii  of  foreign  cloth 
be  pursued  from  epoch  to  epoch,  in  the  provincet 
subject  CO  the  croiyn  of  Castile,  the  names  of  manu- 
factured £tu9s  will  always  be  found  the  same ;  no 
variation  being  discoverable  except  in  price:  evea 
so  low  down  as  the  reigri  so  apparently  flourishing, 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the  years  15 13  and 
1515,  when  it  might  be  supposed  manu&cturet 
must  have  been  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  imp 
provement^  the  same  customs,  the  same  sort  of 
dresS)  and  the  same  kind  of  furniture  is  every 
nhere  seen.  Mr.  Capmany  published  a  curious 
statement  relative  to  this  subject,  from  a  book  kejA 
ifj  the  steward  belonging  to  king  Ferdinand's 
household,  which  contains  a  long  list  of  cloths, 
with  some  addidons  by  new  names  of  foreign  cities 
where  they  were  made ;  as,  for  instance,  cloths  of 
l^ndon,  Milan,  Ypres,  Bruges,  &c.  which  fur- 
nished the  court  with  these  articles.  The  country 
cloths,  such  as  those  of  Cuen^a,  Segovia,  Valencia, , 
and  Toledo,  were  only  employed  for  the  liverief 
of  the  uiferior  servants  attached  to  the  palace. 

General  opinion  considers  the  -reign  of  Charles 
die  first  as  the  most  brilliant  period  in  the  annals 
.of  Spain,  for  that  was  the  epoch  when  the  exporta- 
.4on  of  cloths,  serges,  and  other  stuffs  commenced; 
but  a  most  unaccquntable  political  blunder  dis-  ' 
graces  the  history  of  chat  period,  the  prohibiting 
exportation,  and  still  further  obliging  the  wool- 
merchants  to  import,  for  every  twelve  sacks  of 
V  wool 
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wool  they  exported,  two  pietes  of  fine  cloth,  and 
one  bale  of  foreign  finen. 

Such  was  the  decree  issued  by  the  cortez  of 
Madrid  in  the  year  1552,,which  is  referred  to  in 
the  eighty-eighth  petition  of  the  cortez  assembled 
in  the  year  1555. 

The  twenty-sixth  petition  of  the  same  cortez 
equally  complains  of  the  enormous  profits,  which 
the  French  and  Flemish  derived  from  all  kinds  of 
cloth  not  manufactured  in  Spain,  though  of  general 
use  through  the  kingdom,  and  the  consequent 
national  loss ;  and  the  prayer  of  its  petition  was, 
that  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  prevent  this  serious 
drawback  upon  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  imma- 
diate  encouragement  might  be  given  to  the  growth 
of  flax.  . 

The  case  was  exactly  parallel  respecting  the 
manufactures  of  silk  and  gold  lace,  most  of  which 
was  brought  from  Luques  and  Florence ;  so  that 
the  catholic  kings  were  under  the  necessity  of  pro* 
hibiting  the  importation  of  such  articles,  by  a  law 
enacted  Septeinber  1494,  into  the  provinces  sub- 
ject to  the  crown  of  Castile,  excepting  the  quan- 
tity of  such  kinds  of  stuffs  as  might  be  necessary 
for  the  use  of  the  church,  an4  that  was  very  coth 
siderable. 

The  same  prohibitions  were  e^tend^  to  every 

kind  of  steel  ware,  and  glass,  &c.  the  importation 

of  which  had  been  allowed  by  the  cortez  assembled 

9X  Valladolid,  in  the  yejrs  1548  and  1593.    Sj- 
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milar  grievances  were  stated  and  claims  preferred 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  even  to  the  end  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reign. 

Dwnien  Olivarez,  whom  all  modern  writers 
qaote»  and  who  exhibited  such  a  brilliant  display 
in  his  statement  of  the  wealth  of  Spain,  affirmed 
himsdf,  that  from  an  estimate  made  in  the  year 
1610,  there  were  six  thousand  foreign  mechanics 
employed  in  ,thje  kingdom  of  Castile  alone. 

Sancho  de  Moncada  in  the  year  161 9  observed, 
tliat  foreigners  composed  five-sixths  of  the  trading 
population  in  Spain,  and  nine-tenths  of  that  in  the 
h«w  world ;  and  that  there  were  paid  them  at  that 
timetwenty-fivemi!lionsofducatsannualIy,eitherin 
merchandise,  i>ensions,  exchange,  commissions,  &c. 

How  could  Sevilla  otherwise  have  supported  one 
hondred  thirty  thousand  persons  employed  solely 
in  the  silk  nianufactures  ?  Such  a  numbcT  is  highly 
probable  at  least,  when  it  is  considered  that  in  that 
city  the  different  branches  of  manufactures  occu- 
pied three  hundred  thousand,  without  taking  into 
the  eitimate  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  other  people 
out  of  trade.  But  the  utmost  population  of  ^hat 
city  at  {U-esent  scarcely  amounts  to  a  hundred 
thousand  persons,  and  the  circumference  appa* 
rently  was  at  no  time  more  extensive.  It  might 
probably  have  been  once  more  populous,  and  his- 
tory supports  such  an  opinion ;  but  never  to  the 
multitudinous  extent  above'  quoted.  The  same 
observation  will  apply  to  Toledo,  Segovia,  &c. 

A  con- 
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Aconclu^onmaybe  drawn  from  thisexaminatioa 
<f  the  subject,  that  Spain  was  in  a  mcH-e  flotiruhmg 
state  under  the  catholic  kings  than  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Charles  the  First  and  Philip  the  Second ; 
but  not  to  that  degree  which  statistical  writers  have 
represented.  States,  I  repeat,  on  account  of  thdr 
bulk,  are  much  slower  in  their  progress  towards 
the  acm^  of  amelioration  than  individuals,  and 
their  apparent  prosperity  in  relation  to  past  times 
goierall;  conusts  in  a  very  small  improTeraent 
comparatively  to  what  they  might,  from  their  ca|a- 
bility,  have  acquired. 

The  second  era  presents  a  sudden  and  raiocl 
change  from  the  most  flourishing  state  of  rnanu- 
&ctures  to  an  almost  instantaneous  decline  xad 
fail,  which  nearly  amounted  to  an  absolute  anni- 
hilation of  trade.  This  revolution  was  produced 
by  the '  combination  of  m^y  causes,  and  by  the 
coincidence  of  numerous  events. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  happened  in  the 
year  1614,  and  they  carried  out  of  the  country 
Wth  them  their  activity,  mgenuity,  and  wealth. 
This  formed  the  first  epoch  in  the  declension  of 
manufactures  in  pid  and  New  Castile,  Andaluna, 
and  Estremadunu 

This,  however,  was  little  more  than  manufac- 
tures changing  their  station,  the  provinces  of  the 
north  gaining  in  a  measure  what  the  ot^s  had 
lost.  But  suddenly  taste  and  luxury  pervaded  the 
whole  covntry.    The  Spaniards  neglected  their 

own 
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ova  manu£ictureSa  becau«e  foreign  ttu6i  vere 
imivenally  prefetied  Co  tho«e  fabricated  in  the 
country. 

Government  im|>oIidcillj  sectHuted  the  wishes 
«f  the  people ;  and  induced  by  the  fiew  paltry  duties 
to  which  fweign  merchandize  had  been  subjected, 
permittid  the  importation  of  manufactured  ar> 
tides  froin  other  couotriet.  From  that  period 
Spain  became  tributary  to  FnuKe,  Go  England,  to 
Germany,  and  the  national  manufacturei  were 
generally  neglected,  and  almost  absolutely  abasi> 
doned. 

Notwith<t»ufing  the  inSux  of  gold  from  tht 
American  coI<Hues>  Spain  was  rapidly  on  the  de- 
cline ;  fore^  wars  absorbed  ;dl  the  finances,  and 
a  weak  and  impolitic  administration  increased  the 
malady.  Government  seemed  to  have  no  odier 
view  but  to  devise  means  of  procuring  money.  It 
imposed  a  tax  called  bpUat  or  a  stamp-duty,  upon 
articles  manufactured  in  Catalonia,  which  exated 
the  remonstrances  of  the  manufacturers,*  whose 
grievance 

*  niese  remonatraDcet  were  general.  Tfie  mercbanti,  tlie 
joatiafiKrarent  the  mmiicipalitieB,  vfaole  provinces,  carried 
tiatar  petitioDi  to  tiM  foot  of  the  tbrooe.  Catalonia  strof^lf 
f(riat94wttliedis«draDtagc*aTiuag  from  the  6(rZ^a;  thekjns- 
dom  of  Jam  petitiooed  agaimc  the  tax  upon  silks ;  the  dty  of 
Ssvillc,  b7  the  Te^unetitatiai]  of  grievaoces  from  seventeea 
oom^nuM  ef  di&KDt  trades  in  the  year  i60],powerfull7de< 
iDOJutiaMd  the  penusiotu  comequencea  of  permitting  ibeim- 
fOTtatioa  of  Jbnign  m»i«hRiidi(e^  the  exportatioB  of  ailk  and 

wool) 
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grievance  notbeing  redressed,  the  trade  became  con- 
queotly neglected;  and  foratimewas  nearly  annihi- 
lated. Very  hea:vy  taxes  were  laid  upon  silk,  which 
operated  as  a  discouragement  to  the  growers,  eS' 
pecially  in  Andaluda;  of  course  the  culture  of  mul- 
berries and  the  rearingof  silk  worms  were  neglected, 
and  the  quandty  of  silk  was  very  materially  di- 
minished. By  this  io^lidc  measure  government 
vas  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  another  equally 
pernicious.  It  granted  permission  to  e^ort  silk 
and  wool,  and  this  exportation  soon  became  very 
considerable;  for  themerchant8,theraanufecturers, 
instead  of  employing  their  time  and  capital  in 
manuiacturing,  preferred  the  more  easy  method 
"of  enriching  themselves  by  dealing  in  the  raw 
article :  as  they  could  thus  obtain,  without  diffi- 
culty, or  risk,  fifteen  per  cent,  for  their  money. 
Tradesmen  of  moderate  capital,  who  were  unable 
to  become  export-merchants,  were  consequently 
obliged  to  purchase  wool  and  silk  ,at  a  very  dear 
Tate ;  and  as  the  price  at  which  their  manu^ctured 
cloths  and  stuffs  sold  would  not  cover  the  expenccs 

wool,  and  tbeallerationof  articles  fabricated  in  Spainj  the  ma- 
nnfacturers  of  Toledo  made  similar  representatioDs  in  tlie  year 
I&IO}  and  those  of  Seville  again  retarned  to  the  charge  in 
16^9.  All  presented  black  and  alarming  statements  of  tha 
decay  of  manu&etures,  decline  of  commerce,  and  tbe  loss  re- 
fulting  both  to  individuals,  and  tbe  State.  To  these  statement* 
tbe  slightest  attendon  was  not  paid}  for  war!' baleful  war! 
^Kcupied  tbe  whole  attention  of  the  oatiooai  coundb. 

.  of 
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of  the  raw  article  and  of  manuBictunng,  they  were 
constrained  to  abandon  the  trade  altogether, 
t  Emigrations,  though  at  that  period  not  very 
considerable  to  the  new  world,  yet  took  place  to  a 
great  extent  in  other  channels,  Flanders,  and  Italy. 
This  continued  for  two  centuries,  and  seiiously  di- 
minished the  population  of  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  labouring  classes,  as  husbandmen,  - 
shepherds,  and  mechanics.  A  double  evil  was  ge- 
nerated by  these  means ;  the  consumption  of  na- 
tional articles  was  discouraged,  and  those  of  fb- 
T^gn  countries  promoted :  the  manufacturers  were 
disheartened,  numbers  were  entirety  ruined,  and 
trade  completely  disappeared. 

Seville,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  said,  had 
^xteen  thousand  silk-looms  j  in  the  year  1636,  if 
had  only  sixty. 

Toledo,  at  nearly  the  same  period,  in  the  year 
1530,  used  four  hundred  thirty-five  thousand 
pounds  of  silk  at  the  lowest  calculation ;  and  the 
manufactures  of  that  city  and  La  Mancha  annually 
cofisumed  fifty-two  thousand  quintals  of  wool  in 
making  druggets,  serges,  tammies,  stockings,  and 
other  woollen  articles.  In  the  year  1620,  ten 
thousand  quintals  were  sufficient  to  supply  their 
demands.  The  manu&ctories  of  SegoYia,  which 
consumed  forty-five  thousand  pounds*  of  wool, 

and 

*  Ijvra  in  the  original,  is  probably  an  error  of  the  press  for 

^iatitta:,  fiH!  tbe  statement  as  it  stands  allows  scarcely  two 
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and  annually  made  twenty-dve  thousand,  pieces  oT 
cloth,  were  reduced  at  the  latter  period  to  a  very 
few  looms.  The  city  of  Toledo,  at  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  had  upwards  of  fifty  separate 
manufactories,  that  got  up  annually  about  seven 
niillions  of  red  woollen  caps;  in  \6ao  it  had  only 
thirteen.  The  manufacturing  of  these  articles  was 
principally  in  t)ie  hands  of  the  Moon,  who,  driven 
out  of  Spain,  carried  with  them  their  trade^  and 
established  their  manufactures  at  Tunis ;  and  these* 
caps  were  subsequently  imitated  at  Orleans. 
Spain  after  that  imported  them  from  both  places : 
it  is  true  that  it  furnished  the  wool,  but  it  lost  the 
profit  arising  from  the  dying  and  manual  labour. 
At  Cuen^'a,  in  the  year  1620,  the  quandty  of  wool 
washed  was  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  quin- 
tals, and  thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  quin- 
tals were  annually  dyed  ;  but  in  1640  the  washing 
amounted  only  to  two  thousand  live  hundred  quin- 
tals, and  the  dying  to  two  thousand. 
.  The  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  and  hempen 
cloths,  gloves,'  and  swords,  entirely  vanished ;  and 
by  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  scarcely 
the  smallest  vestiges  remained. 

Spain  was  absolutely  destitute  of  trade  when 

ponnds  to  a  piece,  and  suppoung  the  piece  thirty  yards  the 
error  is  palpnbie,  even  admitting  the  doth  were  of  the  finest 
4}uality;  but  when  the  coniJderatton  that  those  articles  were 
iniported,  it  becomes  still  more  glaring.— -T. 

Fhilip 
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Phiiip  the  Fifth  ascended  the  throne.  The  intes- 
tine wars,  which  devastated  the  kingdom  during 
the  first  fourteen  years  of  that  monarch's  reign,, 
and  the  low  state  to  which  the  national  finances 
were  consequently  reduced,  prevented  the  govern- 
ment paying  the  smallest  attention  to  this  subject. 
Kor  was  it  till  after  tranquillity  had  been  restol'ed, 
and  regulations  adopted  with  respect  to  the  public 
revenue,  that  the  pec^le  were  induced  to  wear 
their  national  manufactures.  The  nnportation  of 
articles  from  foreign  countries  was  prohibited  as 
soon  as  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  manufacture 
them  for  themselves.  Ferdinand  the  Sixth  went 
still  further  than  his  predecessor;  he  established 
manufactories  at  his  own  expence,  and  encouraged 
the  establishment  of  others  by  peculiar  privileges, 
and  pecuniary  assistance;  he  induced  foreign  arti- 
zans,  particularly  Frenchmen,  to  corne  and  reside, 
and  employed  them  in  those  Stories  which  he  had 
established.  His  successor,  Charles  the  Third, 
followed  his  example,  and  greatly  increased  and 
multiplied  the  jneans  of  encouragement. 

The  manu&ctures  of  Catalonia  were  the  first 
which  revived  subsequent  to  the  war,  waged  re- 
specting the  right  of  succession.  That  province 
but  just  before  exhausted,  found  itself  ^ddenly 
enriched  by  the  number  of  troops  left  in  it;  for 
many  of  the  foreign  soldiers,  when  discharged,  took 
fip  their  residence  there,  and  displayed  then*  manu- 
z  2  facturing 
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Picturing  abilities  with  success.  In  a  short  period 
o(  time  Catalonia  exhibited  a  new  foce;  manufac- 
tures were  establishedj  and  by  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
Were  quickly  multiplied.  This  regeneraticm  of 
trade  was  not  equally  prompt  in  other  parts  of  the 
monarchy  ;  but  gradually  new  branches  of  manu- 
fecture  started  up  in  divers  places;  »id  the  different 
ramifications  are  sufficiently  numerous  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Manufactura  of  Cloth  and  other  IVtotien  Goods. 

Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  rc-eatablisb  the 
AncieDt  matnifactuUBS  of  ribands  and  voolleo  garters  in  la 
Mandia,  Villargya  and  Aragon  j  bat  very  little  spirit  or  enei^ 
i«  visible  io  tbose  establiabmeDti.  Bibands,  caps,  and  ffock- 
ings  are  made  at  Valdemoro,  in  New  Castile, 

Woollen  carpets  are  woven  at  Cuen9a  in  Kew  Castile. 

Bands  for  woollen  caps  are  made  at  Aulot  in  Catalonia, 
*here  the  number  of  looms  for  weaving  them  amounts  to 
fifty. 

Woollen  stockings  are  made  at  Aulot,  Arens,  Vich,  and  at 
the  convent  of  Gironne  in  Catalonia ;  at  Jaca,  and  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Ginco  Villa  in  Aragon  ;  and  at  Burgos  in  Old  Castile. 
At  Aulot,  by  estimation  there  are  four  hundred  frames ;  and 
the  quantity  manufactured  annnally  at  Jaca  is  sufficient  to 
allow  the  exportation  of  about  seven  hundred  dozen  pairs ;  the 
number  of  stockings  woven  at  Burgos  is  very  considerablej 
and  tbe  city  of  Vich  alone  produces  annuall/  twenty-fbut 
thousand  pairs. 

Blankets  are  woven  at  Barcelona,  at  Saragossa,  at  FuebU  d« 
Palenciaj  in  the  kii^dom  of  LeoQ ;  and  at  Butgoi  in  Old  Cat- 
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Ule.  l%e  loomt  are  very  n^me^o^s  at  Barcelona  j  but  thejr. 
are  not  ctdlected  ia  ketones,  and  th&  quantity  of  blantets 
made  is  considerable.  A  few  are  woven  at  Saragosia,  bat  the 
consumption  of  wool  there  does  uot  annually  amount  to  more 
than  one  bundred  and  twenty-five  quintals.  Hie  blankets  of 
Palencia  are  the  finest  fad  moat  esteemed ;  but  the  duty  to 
which  they  are  inbject  prevents  any  eitension  of  their  fabrica- 
tion :  yet  the  average  quantity  annually  made  U  about 
aixty-three  thousand,  which  sold  at  thirty  reals  each,  seven 
livres  six  sols  toumols,  sis  sbiUlDgs  and  one  penny,  produce* 
2,190,000  reals,  542,500  livres  toumoia,  (22,35-1/.  3*.  4d.) 

Burgos  has  twelve  factories.  A  few  bouracans  (coarse  cam- 
lets) and  camlets  are  made  at  Valladoltd,  in  Old  Castile ;  cam- 
lets at  Bio  Seco  in  thekingdom  of  Leon  j  in  the  district  of  Jaca 
in  Aragon ;  and  at  Alcoy  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  {  but 
the  quantity  manufactured  at  those  places  is  not  veiy  lacge. 

Tammies  are  manufactured  at  Valladolid  and  Manresa  in 
Catalonia;  at  Cuen9a,  at  Rio  Seco,  and  at  Puebia  de  Paienda 
in  the  kiugdom  of  Leon ;  at  Biescas,  at  Jaca,  and  the  environs 
of  that  city,  in  Aragon.  The  manufoctoiy  is  of  a  very  con- 
fined nature  at  Valladolid :  at  Jaca  there  are  twenty --Sve  looms, 
which  annually  produce  about  twelve  hundred  pieces  eacb,  id 
length  one  hundred  varas,*  seventy  ells,  ninety-one  English 
yards.  Biescas  has  sixty  looms,  though  it  does  not  annually 
produce  more  than  seVen  bundred  pieces  of  the  same  length. 
At  Manresa  are  four  factories ;  and  the  annual  produce  of  tbe 
manu£ictures  of  Puebia  de  Palencia  is  estimated  at  one  minion 
of  reals,  230,000  Uvrestoumois  (10,'llK.  13s.  4d.  per  annum.) 

The  manufactories  of  baize,  flannel,  swandowns,  druggets, 
and  other  coarse  or  common  woollen  stuffs,  are  very  nuRjerouf. 
They  ate  established  at  Junquera  and  Bonda,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Granada)  at  Campo  de  Criptana  in  la  Mancha  j  at  Segovia, 
and  at  Burgos;  at  Uheda  in  the  kingdom  of  Jaen ;  at  Graza> 

■  The  writ,  clolh  measare,  ii  in  proportion  to  the  English  jard,  ss 
.10(li3S>  to  100  :  itie  Tan  conii&li  oF  S0>,9A  lino,  tai  theEngtUti  jtidot 
4sai'hencereaiili)  the  foUowing  equation,  303,g3=i(»*43S,  Dubcst's 
Ekmcnta  of  Conuner^Ci  vol.  ii.  tab,  s^T. 
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lema  !□  the  kmgi^om  of  Seville;  at  Eicoraj  in  Biscay;  at 
Esteta  in  Navarre;  at  Alhanchel,  and  Bejar  in  EGtremadura; 
at  Enguera,  and  AJco^  in  Valencia  ;  at  Gtiadalaxara,  Toledo, 
Cuen^,  Gascuena,  and  Siguenza  in  the  kingdom  of  Nen^  Cas- 
tile ;  at  Bio  Seco,  Fuebla  de  Palencia,  and  Zamora  ia'the  king- 
dom of  LeoD  i  at  Hinojoaa,  Aldea  del  Rio,  Bujulance,  and  in 
the  villages  known  under  the  denominalion  of  los  Pedrochei> 
in  the  kingdom  of  Cordova  }  at  Aulei,Gironne,  Tarrassa,  Ca- 
pelladas,  Centellas,  Lrgel,  Sabadell,  Camprodon,  Solsono,. 
Cardona,  and  Vich,  in  Catalonia ;  at  Terrienla  Moscardon, 
Frias,  lanares,  Cantnoiejaj-Villaroya,  Alcala,  Rnbielo';,  Mo»- 
queruola.  Mora,  Jaca,  and  the  surrounding  district,  Saragossa, 
Epila,  Beichite,  Tarazona,  Colcenaj  Huesca,  Balbastro,  Hijar, 
id  Partido  de  Cinco  Villas,  and  in  that  of  Benavarra  in  Aragon, 

In  a  general  point  of  view  ihe  manufactures  at  the  above- 
named  places  are  not  very  considerable;  those  of  Aragon,  al- 
though numerous,  scarcely  use  six  thousand  c^uintals  of  wool. 
At  Guadaks^ra  there  are  about  sixty  looms ;  at  Toledo  four 
or  five  i  at  Gascuena  forty.  The  greater  part  of  the  toonis 
skUo  are  -individually  dispersed,  and  not  collected  in  factories. 
La  PueUa  de  Palencia  manufactures  annually  about  five  thoa- 
aand  pieces  of  flannel,  the  estimated  value  of  which  'xl,6l6,550 
reals,  404,187  livres  tournois,  (ltJ,84ii.  2*.  6d.) 

Ratteens  are  made  at  Aulot  in  Catalonia ;  Brihuega,  ani 
Guadalaxara,  in  New  Castile.  But  those  of  Guadalasara  are 
the  most  esteemed. 

■The manufactories  of  coarse  cloths  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  wpollen  articles  above  described.  They  are  es- 
tablished at  Estella,  in  Navarre;  at  Escoray  in  Biscay ;  3t 
Grazalema  in  the  ki<igdom  of  Seville  j  at  Begar  tn  Bstrema- 
dura  i  at  Bujalance,  Aldea-del-rip,  andHinojosa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Cordova  ;  at  Toledo,  Brihuega,  and  Chincoa  in  New  Cas- 
tile }  at  Villalla,  Ajufrin,  and  Cbiolano  in  the  Campo  de  Mnn- 
tiel  in  la  Mancba;  at  Bocayienta,  OnlinenU,  Enguera,  Mo- 
rella,  and  Alcoy  in  the  kingdun  of  Valencia ;  at  Aulot,  GironnCj 
Tenassa^  Capelladas^  Centellas,  Urgel,  Esparraguera,  SabaddJ, 
CamprodoBf 
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Catnprodon,  Cardona,  Salsona,  and  Vich  in, Catalonia ;  at  Bnr- 
gos,  and  St.  Domingo  de  la  CaJsada,  in  01d_  Castile  ;  at  Al- 
barazin,  Saragossaj  Epila,  Belchite, Tare  zona,  Huesca,  Calcena 
and  Balbasiro  in  the  district  of  Cincovillas  in  Aragon. 

Upon  the  average  about  seven  hundred  pieces  of  second  cloths 
aremadeannuallyatValderaoroandAlbarazin.  Superfine  cloth i 
are  also  manufactured  at  Alcoy  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  i 
atTerras»ainCata]onia;9tGuadalaxan),  Segovia.andBrihuega, 
in  New  Castile ;  at  Bejar  in  Estremadura ;  and  at  Ezcoray  in 
Biscay.  The  cloths  manufactured  at  Akoy  are  of  a  firm  tex- 
ture, and  receive  little  embellishment  from  dressing;  but  in- 
triDsically  of  the  most  beautiful  quality,  equal  at  least  to  the 
fine  cloths  of  CBrcussonna.  Those  of  Terrassa  are  still  more 
•uperior,  tbey  nearly  approximate  to  those  made  inElbeuf.  At 
Brifauega  a  tiundred  looms  are  elnployed,  and  the  cloth  manu- 
factured there  is  of  a  most  excellent  quality;  but  the  cloths  of 
Begovia,  and  more  particularly  those  of  Goadalaxara,  are  of  the 
very  finest  quality.  In  tbe  last  mentioned  city  are  made  the 
superfine  cloths,  called  Vigogna  cloths,  before  described. 

Many  of  the  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  other  woollen  stuffs, 
icattered  over  the  country  and  only  of  private  concern,  are  of 
Email  importance  in  a  statistical  point  of  view,  became 
they  consume  comparatively  bnt  a  small  quantity  of  wool: 
Aragon,  where  they  are  tlie  most  numeroos,  does  not  use  npon 
an  annual  average  more  than  ten  tboujjand  quintals.  Where 
the  trade  is  carried  on  in  factories  it  becomes  of  greater  coa> 
aideration ;  at  Toledo  are  ten  looms ;  .at  Gnascuena  forty,  at 
Bribuega  a  hundred}  but  the  trade  at  Guadalasara  is  much 
more  considerable,  there  are  three  hundred  and  six  looms  for 
-weaving  cloth,  without  reckoning  those  used  in  making  serges. 
At  B^ar,  are  fbrty'five  looms,  which  produce  annually  six  or 
seven  hundred  pieces  of  cloth. 

The  woollen  stuffs  ftbricated  in  Spain  in  general  are  of 

very  inferior  quality,  the  wool  being  imperfectly  scoured,  and 

the  dying  so  badly  executed  that  the  colours  are  never  peri 

piaiient.    This  ii  (be  reason  why  the  clotbs,  and  other  woollen 
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d  in  foreign  countries,  are  preferred  to  those 
made  in  ^>ain.  The  manufkctares  of  Guadalaxara,  of  Sego- 
via, Bribuega,  and  of  Terr.-iGsa,  should  however  be  excepted 
from  this  reflection,  for  there  the  art  is  in  a  very  improved 
state,  and  the  cloth  got  up  is  of  an  excellent  quality :  yet  the 
fulling  and  dying  have  not  arrived  there  to  that  same  degree 
|0f  perfection  as  tn  France  and  England. 

Silk  Mmutfactvrts. 

The  making  of  Uond  lace  is  principalty  confined  to  the  pro* 
vince  of  Catalonia ;  it  is  fabricated  in  the  villages  npon  the 
sea  coast,  among  others  may  be  mentioned  Arerfi  del  Mar, 
Pinedaf  Calela,~l'o3a,  Martoretl,  Mataro,  Esparragnera,  and 
particnlarly  Barcelona,  vrhere  the  manu&cturing  of  this  article 
employs  about  two  thousand  persons.  There  is  no  particular 
fnanufactory,  bnt  the  buHness  is  in  the  hands  of  poor  women 
and  diildren,  who  sell  the  article  at  what  price  they  can  obtain 
for  it. 

At  Almagro,  in  la  Mancha,  there  is  also  a  very  cDnsiderable 
jmannfactory  of  blond  lace,  which  gives  employment  to  about 
jtweive  or  thirteen  hnndred  persons. 

Silk  stockings  are  woven  at  Malaga,  San^ossaiValeocia,  and 
in  various  other  places  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia ;  at  Valde- 
moro,  and  at  Talavera  de  la  Reyaa  in  New  Castile ;  and  in 
difierent  parts  qf  Catalonia,  more  especially  at  Mataro,  Arens  . 
del  Mar,  and  Barcelona.  1^  moat  extensive  manufectory  is 
cBiried  on  at  the  latter  city,  where  the  number  of  frames 
amounts  to  nine  hundred ;  in  the  dty  of  Mataro  are  My-two ; 
in  Valencia  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  nearly  as  many  in 
Talarera,  Tbeitockingsmade  in  Spain  areof  a  loose  texture, 
owing  to  the  improper  method  in  which  silk- thro wsting  is  con- 
ducted, they  are  taadly  dressed  and  worse  glossed  :  the  Spanish 
pei^le  themselves  pr^r  French  stockings,  and  mOst  of  thosf 
tnanufectured  in  the  country  arte  exported  to  America. 

Bibands  hdd  a  distinguished  place  atnong  the  manufectured 
article^ 
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articles  of  Spain.  Some  few  ^rewpven  at  Jaen,  Granada,  and 
Cordova,  but  more  at  Talavera.  Cadiz  has  but  twenty  riband 
loons.  Manresa  five  hundred,  ^ataro  eighty,  Vlcb  twmty- 
two,  Requena  two  bundred,  Valencia  four  hundred,  Murcla 
twelve  hundred,  and  Barcelona  nearlythree  thousand,  l^ese 
loom*  are  not  in  factories,  but  individually  dispereed.  The 
Spanish  ribands  are  in  general  thin  and  flimsy,  have  little  lus- 
tre, and  their  colours  are  neither  hiilliapt  qor  percapnent.— 
Ribands  are  made  of  floss-silk  at  Tdedo,  where  there  are  about 
twelve  looms,  and  at  Manresa,  where  is  a  greater  number. 

Silk  tafieties,  serges,  and  other  articles,  such  as  common 
and  figured  satins,  damasks,  plain  and  flowered  velvets,  are 
made  at  Jaen,  Granada,  Murcia,  Valencia,  and  the  adjacent 
villages ;  at  Malaga,  Saragossa,  Toledo,  Requena,  Talavera  de 
la  Reyna,  Matara,  Manresa,  Cardona,  and  Barcelona.  The 
pilk  trade  o/Jaeo  and  Granada  is  at  present  in  a  very  languish- 
ing state  j  the  manufacture  of  Murcia  is  dwindled  to  a  fetr 
individual  looms  -,  at  Toledo  ara  fifty  looms,  fifty  at  Mataro, 
forty  at  Malaga,  six  hundred  at  Requena,  four  hundred  at 
Talavera,  which  consume  annnally  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  aik  i  five  hundred  at  Barcelona,  which  annual]/ 
manufacture,  in  conjuction  with  those  of  Cardona  and  Man- 
resa, about  three  thousand  pounds  weight  of  sillc  j  in  difler^nt 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  there  are  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  ]o(Hns,  which  annually  use  two  hundred  tbousand 
pounds  weight  of  silk ;  and  in  the  city  of  Valencia  are  three 
thousand,  whose  annual  demand  of  silk  is  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds ; '  and  twenty-two  tbousand  persons  are  employed 
in  the  trade.  In  Saragossa  are  sixty  looms',  which  consume 
fifty  thousand  pounds  of  silk ;  but  tafTeties  only  are  manu- 
^tured  there.  The  cities  of  Toledo  and  Talavera  de  hi 
Reyna  are  the  only  places  where  the  looms  are  collected  to- 
gether in  factories }  in  alt  other  places  they  are  separated,  and 
are  found  individually  at  the  bouses  of  the  respective  weavers. 
A  greater  portion  of  the  silks  matb&ctured  in  Spain  are 
■tout  and  excellnitj  but  they  are  destitutt  of  the  brilliancy  ,ob- 
servable 
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■errable  in  French  lilks.  The  damasks  made  at  Valencia  are 
exiremely  beautiful,  and  in  that  city  they  excel  in  the  art  of 
mixing  ailk  and  mohair,  and  produce  mohair  stu^,  which  ap- 
pear snperior  to  thoxe  of  FVance  and  England. 

UnantiHes  of  silk  handkerchiefs  and  bands  are  manafactared 
st  Reusj  ManresSj  and  Barcelona.  Keus  had  five  hundred 
looms,  and  Maoresa  six  hundred,  and  annually  made  sisty 
thousand  dozen  handkerchiefs;  and  Barcelona  a  much  larger 
quantity. 

At  BaTcel<Kia  is  a  very  considerable  manufacture  of  white, 
ccJoured,  plain,  and  figured  gauzes. 

The  art  of  silk-throwsting  tends  greatly  to  the  improvement 
of  the  silk  manufactures  iu  Spain.  Machines  also  invented 
in  other  countries  have  been  adopted,  and  in  many  places  pro- 
fitable changes  and  corrections  have  taken  pla£e  in  the  trade. 
Silk  is  principally  thrown  at  Priego,  Toledo  in  Andalusia  %.  at 
Mnrcia  in  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name ;  at  Cervera  near 
Talavera  delaReyna  in  New  Castile;  at  Valencia,  at  Mllaness 
near  that  city,  at  Gandia,  San  FeJippe,  and  at  Carcajente  in 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  The  ailk-ihrowstera,  who  work  at 
their  own  houses,  and  are  paid  in  the  great,  that  is,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  work  they  perform,  are  very  numerons  in 
Murcia ;  but  they  perform  the  business  there  in  a  very  slo- 
venly way  ;  in  the  city  ofMurcia  a  factory  is  established,  where 
ailk  is  thrown  in  an  excellent  manner  by  means  of  an  inge- 
nious machine,  which  has  been  already  described.  The  eilft. 
blishment  is  a  very  important  oue,  and  well  conducted  at 
Milanesa.  At  Cervera  are  a  dozen  silk-mills,  each  having  four 
large  dividers,  andsix  machines  for  doubling  and  twisting;  bj^ 
wJiich  seven  thousand  and  seventy-two  threads  are  dividedj 
doubled,  and  twisted  at  the  same  time. 


Mtmvfacturet  of  Gold  and  Silver  Lace, 

X  Gold  and  silver  laced  stuffs,  and  velvets  of  all  colours  brt^. 

(laded  apd  flowered  with  the  same  metals,  are  made  atToledo^ 
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Sarcelona,  Valencia,  Talavera  de  la  Reyna  j  aa&  die  mano- 
iacture  at  the  la^t-ramed  city  annually  consnraBS  four  thon- 
tand  marks  of  silver,  and  seventy  marks  of  gcSd. 

At  Barcelona,  Talavera  dc  la  Reyna,  and  Valencia,  are  aim 
manufactured  gold  and  silver  edgings,  lace,  acid  fringe,  though 
not  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  answer  t&e  demands  of  Spainj 
and  the  gold  ii  very  badly  prepared,  having  too  red  a  cast. 

Maniifacluret  of  Hempen  and  Unm  Cloti. 

The  fabrication  of  linen  cloth  is  far  from  haviDg  arrived  afs 
very  improved  state  in  Spain;  there  are  only  two  veiy  cond- 
derable  manufactories  of  this  kind.  Linen  in  generally  mads 
in  the  towns,  tillages,  and  country  placeij  by  what  are  called 
cuitom  weavers,  tliat  is,  such  as  either  weave  the  yam  sent 
them  at  a  certain  price  per  yard,  or  travel  about  for  that  pur- 
pose; and  the  doth  Is  generally  of  a  coarse  and  common  kind. 
or  what  is  termedyami/jf  cloti:  part  of  it  is  used  by  the  per- 
sona who  spin  the  thread,  and  part  is  sold  by  the  country  wo- 
jnen  in  the  different  market  towns. 

Such  kind  of  cloths  is  made  in  many  villages  in  New 
Castile;  at  Burgos  in  Old  Castile;  at  Oiiate  in  Guipuzcoa;  at 
Aviles  and  Gijon  in  the  Asturiaa ;  at  Muicia,  Almanza,  Vtl- 
Jena,  and  in  some  few  villages  in  the  kingdom  of  Murcia;  at 
Valencia,  Alicant,  Torrenta,  CastelJon  de  la  Plana,  and  San 
Felippe  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia;  in  various  places  in  Ara- 
gon ;  in  the  convent  of  Gironne,  Agramunt,  fiantJas,  Capel- 
ladas,  Cardona,  Mataro,  and  Vich  in  Catalonia.  San  Felippe 
is  the  place  where  the  most  are  made  in  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia. The  manufacturing  of  theseclolhsoccupiesa  smallpor- 
tion  of  commerce ;  at  Vich  the  annual  consumption  of  hemp 
is  nine  thousand  quintals,  865'i  cwt.  of  hemp,  and  three  tliou- 
~sand  quintals,  288-:  \  cwt.  of  flai.  The  weavers  of  Aragon, 
npon  an  annual  average,  use  four  thousand  quintals,  3446  cwt, 
of  flax,  and  ten  thousand  quintals,  S63l^  cwt.  of  hemp. 

The  greatest  quantity  «f  cloths  of  alt  descriptions  is  made 
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ioGalicia;  and  some  maniifactuTed  then  are  of  a  niaet  excel" 
lent  qoalilj.  Much  u  made  in  the  diocese  of  Tuj,  at  CoroDa, 
Allans,  Bibadeo,  and  in  the  convent  of  Saot-Iago.  Thee«ti- 
mated  (|aantity  of  clt^h  mauufacturBd  in  the  above  ^med 
povince  amoQDts  aonuetly  to  6ve  millioos,  five  huodred  ^nd 
Sfij  Ibeusand  vaias,  about  5,090,09 1  yard*,  of  which  eight  boo- 
dred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  varas,  78&0,73  yards,  are  export- 
ed to  America  j  nineteen  hundred  thousand,  1 74,3 1 2  yardi,  are 
lent  to  the  two  Castile*,  and  the  remainder  is  for  home  con- 
nunption.  These  are  cloths  of  two  sorts,  coarse  and  fine,  and 
the  latter  resemble  the  kind  of  cloth  brought  from  Flaodcra 
and  Westphalia. 

This  manufacture  has  lately  been  established  in  the  Asturias, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  cloth  is  now  made  at  tereral 
places  in  that  province,  especially  at  Oviedo. 

In  New  Castile  are  two  manu&ctortes.of  linen  doth,  on^ 
at  Alcazar  de  Toledo,  and  the  other  at  St.  lldefonzo;  the 
^mer  has  ten  loomsi  wd  the  latter,  which  wais'  established 
by  the  king  in  the  year  1782,  employs  twenty  looms,  and  ba» 
a  large  machine  for  washing  and  pressing  the  doUia. 

A  great  quantity  of  table-linen  is  made  in  those  places 
where  the  linen  manufacture  is  establishedj  bat  none  b  of  a 
Boperior  quality.  That  made  at  Barcelona  is  however  excellent, 
and  Coruna  imports  more  than  any  other  pTactt.  The  lines 
inan)i&c(ure  consbts  of  three  kinds  of  cloth,  of  very  diflerent 
<]aalitiei  and  prices.  A  complete  service  of  table  doths, 
toweb,  &c.  of  the  first  cla^s,  sells  for  sis  hundred  and  twenty 
reab,  one  hundred  fifty-five  livres  tonmois  (61,  15c,  10d.]j  a 
service  of  the  second  dass  costs  four  hundred  reals,  Mie  hgn- 
dred  livres  tournois,  (4^.  3s.  4J.);  of  the  third  class,  which,  in 
point  of  quali^  is  the  same  as  the  second,  but  the  towels  are 
shorter,  brings  three  hundred  and  twenty  reals,  eighty  livres 
tonmras,  (3/.  6s.  ad.) 

Cordage  and  cables  for  maritime  purposes  are  manufactured 

ID  the  three   marine  departments,  Ferrol,  Carthagena,    am) 

Cadiz,  andalso  St  Sebastian  tnGuipuzcoa;  at  Sant  Aodero  in 

Biscay; 
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Biscay^  atCoruiTa  in  Galicia;  at  CastelloD  de  la  Plana,  Giao, 
and  Valencia.  Sail-cloth  is  also  itiade  in  the  three  naval  depart- 
ments, and  at  Grao  and  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  in  the  Itingdom 
of  Valencia ;  and  at  Mataro  in  Catalonia. 

Quantities  of  thread  stockings  are  woven  at  Barcelona  aad 
other  places  in  Catalonia;  but  they  are  of  an  inferior  qnalitf. 
S<Hne  also  are  mannfactured  at  Valdemoro  in  New  Castile; 
at  Corona  six  frames  are  established  by  tbe  merchants  of  that 
place  as  a  kind  of  charitable  factory,  and  two  reals  de  vdlon, 
or  ten  sous  toumois,  five  pence,  are  daily  given  to  every  work- 
man; and  much  thread  is  made  in  other  parts  of  Galicia:  (he 
district  of  Bayonne  alone  manufactures  annually  about  ooe 
hundred  thousand  dozen  pair  of  stockings. 

Various  other  articles  composed  of  linen  thread  are  mann- 
factured in  diiferent  places;  as  nets  for  tbe  hair  at  Barcelona  j 
laces  at  Barcelona,  Pineda,  Malgrat,  San  Celoni,  Tosa,  Calella. 
Canet,  Arens,  San  Pol,  Mataro,  Martorell,  and  Esparraguera  in 
Catalonia;  ribandsare  made  atValdemorain  NewCaslile;  u 
Coruna,  Blbadeo,  Sant-Iago,  Mondoneda,  and  in  some  villages 
lying  between  Sant-Iago,  and  Pedron  inGalicia;  at  Oviedo 
in  the  Asturias;  and  at  Barcelona.  This  business  also  fur- 
nishes general  employment  for  the  women  and  children  in  Ca- 
talonia and  Galtcia;  and  the  manufacture  in  the  city  of  Bar- 
celona atone  employs  twelve  thousand  persons. 

Three  schools  for  spinning  hemp  and  flax  were  established 
in  the  year  1774  at  Oviedo  in  theAsturias;  and  at  Ribadeo 
and  Sant-Iago  in  Galicia.  These  establishments,  £rst  made  at 
the  royal  ezpence,  were  the  cause  of  much  controversy  among 
many  who  were  unacquainted  with  their  usefulness  and  ad- 
vant^. 

The  patriotic  society  of  Saragossa,  which,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  its  institution,  turned  its  views  towards  objecU  of  nti. 
lity,  took  this  into  consideration.  Spinning  schools  were 
erected  in  a  variety  of  places,  which  must  be  of  importance  in 
a  country  abotwding  with  hemp  and  dax,  and  both  of  the 
^neit  quality;  but  not  contented  to  rest  here,  it  used  evety 
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vffiwt  to  revive,  to  encoarage,  Sbd  to  can;  to  pA'fectkm  the 
linen  manufacture;  it  establitiied  A  fund  fbr grunting  premitimt 
toyoutbs  who  most  distlnsuisfaed  themselveB  by  making  ito* 
|iroTementG  in  tbe  Irade^  man;  of  which  have  already  been 
diitribnted  accoiding  to  tbe  nierita   of  tbe  respective  can* 


Colttm  Maniifacfttrct. 

A  considerable  qoantity  of  itockings  and  caps  are  woven  in 
Catalonia,  at  Gironnc,  Areas,  Vich,  Villanueva,  Tarragona, 
Aulot,  and  Mataro;  tbe  latter  town  employs  niOi«  than  a  bun* 
Aed  looms,  and  at  Aulot  there  are  sit  hundred.  These  arti. 
cles  are  also  manufactured  at  Avila  aad  Valdemora  in  Old  and 
*ew  Castile. 

Cotton  ribands  are  made  at  Valdemora  in  New  Castile,  and 
moTe  in  Catalonia,  atManresa,  Reus,  Aulot,  and  Tarragona; 
at  Reus  are  forty  looms,  at  Manresa  four  hundred  j  at  Tar- 
ngona  nine  thousand  pieces  are  annually  manufactured. 

Tbe  coilon  manufacture  has  been  wonderfully  increased 
iritbin  the  last  few  years  in  Spain.  Cottons  of  different  quali- 
ties are  made,  such  as  superfine,  £ne,  and  common  clolbsi} 
there  are  manu6ctories  at  Sigoeiiza,  Avila,  Alicant,  and  San_ 
Lucar  de  Barameda.  Catatonia  is  the  province  where  cottons 
are  principally  made.  There  are  factotieg  at  Gironne,  Arena, 
Alataro,  Tosa,  Banutas,  Reus,  Aulot,  and  very  considerabie 
ones  at  Barcelona.  A  small  quantity  of  cottons  are  made  at 
Alicant  j  the  manufacture  at  Avila  occupies  seven  hundred 
persons;  at  Mataro  are  only  two  looms,  at  Aulot  five,  fouiteen 
at  San  Lucar,  two  hundred  and  fifty  at  Reus,  and  at  fiarce^ 
lona  mon  than  three  thousand.  This  latter  city  alone  annu- 
ally manufactures  204,OCO  pieces  of  all  (lualities,  amounting 
to  4,458,000  varas  of  CastUe,  3,622,522  Paris  ells,  about 
4/>894(08  yard*,  which  sell  for  33,6lO,000  reals,  8,85/,000 
{ivres  loumoit,  (SSSj^SS/.  1«.  8d.) 

Id  naoy  of  thew  manu&ctorles  ars  made  figured  cottons 
botb 
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both  white  and  coloured;  cottoD  velvet!  are  made  at  San  Lucar 
anii  at  Barcelona,  and  in  the  latter  city  also  a  number  of 
nankeens.  The  quantity  of  these  three  kinds  of  stufF,  three 
thousand  pieces,  measuring  203,000  varas,  127,(XX)  ells, 
190,825  yards,  which  produce  1,040,000  livres  tgumoU, 
<45,r>00i.) 

Muslins  are  woven  at  San  Lucar,  Tarragona,  and  Barcelona, 
and  in  the  latter  city  of  superfines  and  Haea  are  mapufactured 
annually  3700  pieces  containing  81,400  veras,  47,349  ells, 
73,761  yards,  which  sellfor  2,771,000  reals,  692,756  Ii?res, 
(28,864/.  4*.  2rf.) 

At  Barcelona  and  Reus  are  raanu^tories  of  light  articles, 
plain,  variegated,  and  Sowored  of  divers  colours.  In  two 
factories  at  Sarceloaa  are  made  counterpanes,  fustians,  cali- 
coes, both  plain  and  figured  cottons,  and  mixed  ^tuffs  of  thread 
with  cotton,  and  silk  and  cott6n. 

The  manufacturing  of  what  are  teiiatd' Indians,  that  it 
printed t»t tons,  is  an  article  of  importance  in  Catalonia.  And 
although  the  calico  is  not  very  fine,  the  patterns  are  choice, 
and  diversified,  but  the  colours  are  seldom  fixed.  Eight  fac- 
tories are  established  at  Igualada,  nine  at  Vicb,  twelve  at  Reus, 
fourteen  at  Aulot,  eighteen  at  Mataro,  nineteen  at  Manresa, 
and  four  hundred  at  Barcelona.  Establishments  of  this  kind 
bave  also  been  lately  set  up  at  Puerto  santa  Maria,  Xerez, 
and  at  the  isle  of  Leon  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville ;  which  are 
in  a  flourishing  state.  Others  tu^e  recently  been  set  up  at 
Avila,  in  Old  CastUe ;  and  at  Santiago  de  Sigras,  in  Galicia. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Indians  at  Barcelona,  the  calicoes 
formerly  used  were  brought  from  a  foreign  country;  hut  since 
spin ning-schools  have  t>een  established  in  that  city,  the  home* 
made  calicoes  have  been  substituted,  and  few  of  the  manu- 
factories now  use  foreign  calicoes. 

Cotton  spinning  was  introduced  at  Barcelona  in  the  year 

1790,  and  establishments  of  this  branch  of  the  trade  have  been 

greatly  increased ;  so  that  there  are  at  present  not  less  than  a 

^  hundred  spinning  Victories,  some  of  which  are  T»ry  consi- 

•-  derable. 
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derable.  This  depaTtment  has  recently  been  extended  througb 
^Catalonia.'  At  Aulot  are  two  hundred  spinning  machincf ,  and 
two  hnndred  and  £%  at  Eeui.  There  are  also  two  ^ctories 
for  cattoa-Rpinning  at  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda. 

Mauufactarei  of  Hides,  Skins,  upper  and  sole  Leather. 

Tanning,  carrying,  and  dressing  bides,  skins,  and  all  kinds 
crf'lealber,  are  very  general  through  Spain.  The  leather  trade  is 
carried  on, 

In  Aragon,  at  Calatayud,  HuBsea,  Saragossa,  and  Brea. 

Id  Valencia,  at  Elche,  and  Valencia, 

In  Catalonia,  at  Vails,  Barcelona,  Blanas,  Vich ;  atXortosa 
are  seven  factories,  seven  at  Beus,  and  eight  at  Mataro. 

In  Navarre,  at  Pampeluna, 

In  Guipuzcoa,  at  San  Sebastian. 

In  Alava,  at  Salvatiera. 

In  Biscay,  at  Marzon,  Castroordiales,  Campuzano,  and  in 
the  districts  of  Arrigariaga,  ofB^ona,  Azna,  Eraadio,  Sao" 
Pedro  Deusto,  and  at  Sant  Andero :  in  these  different  places  are 
twenty  mano^ictories. 

In  Old  Castile,  at  Melgar  de  Fermental. 

In  New  Castile,  at  Alcala'de  Herrarez. 

In  Leon,  at  Zamoni. 

In  the  Astnrias,  at  Gijon,  Oviedo,  and  Cangas  de  Tineo. 

In  Gaticia,  at  Allariz,  San  Estevande  Pladela,  and  in  the 
apace  between  Santiago  and  Feirol  there  are  fourteen. 

In  Seville,  at  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda. 

In  Granada,  at  Malaga,  Antequera,  Marbella,  and  Honda. 

In  Jaen,  at  Alhama. 

In  EsUemadura,  at  Zafra  are  three  manufactories. 

In  la  Mancba,  at  Ocana,  and  Compa  de  Criptana. 

There  are  also  some  at  Arevaca  and  Poznelo. 

The  skins  and  hides  prepared  at  the  two  latter  placet  are  in 

great  repute.    The  manufactory  at  Melgar,  which  is  very 

Urge,  wai  .establiabed  in  the  year  1771.    Those  of  Saragossa^ 

Huesca, 
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ttuesca,  and  Ca1atayod>  do  not  togedier  afibnl  ahiMiaDy  above 
twent}>-five  thnasand  dmsed  skim  i  wbih  the  twentjr  wht^ 
are  at  Brea  alone  produce  forty  ihousaod. 

The  gMHtest  quantity  of  sole  leather  it  maimfiKtered  iti  tb» 
pTovinces  of  Aragon  aodCabdoaia.  Eight  hundrtidquinrd* 
are  annually  tanned  in  Aragon,  and  seven  htindred  and  fifty 
qnintals  at  Brea.  Much  more  is  (onned  in  Cataknta.  For 
afier  the  supply  of  its  own  consomption,  it  fnrnisbes  annnally 
Kven  hundred  tferoosand  pair  of  soles ;  and  furtber  export!  a* 
taacb  leather  aa  produces  fonr  milHons  of  resls,  one  million 
ofllvrestoiirnoJs,  4i,d6C>l.  Ss.  4d.  He  sole  leather  ofGata' 
Ibnia  Is  of  the  very  best  quality.  That  of  Aragon  is  inferior, 
which  inferiority  is  attributed  to  tlie  quandtj'  of  pine  bark  ute^ 
m  the  tanning  process. 

Parchment  and  vellnm  are  made  m  NaTvrre>  Md  at  5k»- 
g03U{  but  these  are  articles  of  trifling  inqKntancCj 

A  paritculBr  branch  of  mannfacture  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  here,  which  is  sboe-making,  and  this  fs  ahnost  eic 
chisivdy  ptcufiar  to  Catsknna.  In  aome  i^aeet  of  this  pro* 
Tincet  more  especialfy^  at  BarCeiaoa,  a  prodigious  ftuiober  of 
•hoes  are  nude,  whkh  supply  the  demands  of  the  other  pfo- 
nnces,  and  quantities  beudes  are  exported  to  Ameriiia :  upon 
the  annori  ararefs  lercD  baadred  thouand  fug. 

Paper  Mam^aetvre, 

Paper  caanafteturH  am  nnracrooi  ib  Spain,  thoag^tbaj^ 
ITS  near^  confined  to  the  proriaeas  of  the  crown  of  Aragoit. 

There  are  none  in  any  other  part  a(  the  country)  extept  <«M 
iti  Old  CoMile,  near  the  Carthuiiaii  naonastery  of  Faalar  y  (<m 
in  New  Castile,  near  CuenfS ;  one  in  Granada,  at  Anoyo  da 
la  Miel  1  and  tbrea  ib  QaQna,  M  Francos,  Jitbia,  and  Sadt 
Julian  de  Annon. 

Iliere  are  paper  nanufactorica  at  mrious  places  in  Am^oa, 
at  Theca,  CaMejoa,  CalaOMcha^  iBjBBtinoba,andSaragcBM>  but 
theae  m  vtif  iMoiiildcraMifc 

TbL.iVt  A  A  Thot* 
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Those  at  Segorbe,  BudoIs  San  Felipe,  Altura,  Ontituetitr, 
Alcoy,  Bocajreiite  in  the  kiogdoni  of  Valencia,  are  more  ex- 
(rasive  1  those  of  Alcoy  employ  ferty-eight  mills. 

Catalonia  abounds  with  paper  manufactories ;  die  banks  of  the 
river  Noya,  froin  Martorell  to  Ignalada,  are  lined  with  mills. 
Some  also  are  situated  at  Capellad,  Alcover,  San  C«lont,  Tor' 
tosa,  Bereyte,  Cenia,  Vails,  Aulot,  and  divers-other  [tlaces  of 
this  province.  Tliis  department  of  trade  has  of  Ute  ver/  much 
increased  ;  the  estimated  number  of  mills  in  the  j-ear  1776, 
was  eighty  six,  the  number  wps  augmented  to  a  hundred  and 
tvoin  1735;  and  at  present  it  amounts  to  more  than  two 
hundred  ^  which  annually  manu&ctDre  four  hundred  and  forty- 
four  thousand  reams  of  paper. 

The  paper  made  in  most  of  these  places  possesses  little  ex- 
cellence;-it  is  neither  white,  nor  well  manufactured:  that 
made  in  Catalonia  is  the  best. 

Four  manufactories  of  stained  and  marble  papers  were  es- 
tablished about  the  year  lyeO;  one  at  Madrid,  and  three 
at  Barcelona:  these  articles  are  principally  designed  for  America; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  equal  tg  similar  articles  manufac' 
tured.iu  France, 

Mannfactures  of  China  tmd  Dtlf  Ware. 

IVlannl^ctories  of  delf-ware  at  Avilez,  Gijon,  Oviedo,  Kava 
Canis  de  Onis,  in  the  Asturias  j  at  Segovia  in  Old  Castile  ;  at 
Puenla  del  Arzoliispo;  and  Talarera  de  la  Reyita,  in  New  Cas- 
tile; at  Seville  in  tlte  kingdom  of  that  naroej  at  Villafelicbo 
in  Aragon ;  at  Onda,  Alcora,  and  MsQisez,  in  the  kingdom 
•f  Valencia!  at  Sant  Andero  in  Biscay ;  and  at  Tortosa  in 
Catalonia. 

llie  manufacture  of  ddf>waie  at  TaUvera,  whicU  obtained 
great  celebrity,  has  (alien  into  decay;  what  i.^-now  made  there 
being  a  very  common  sort, .'and  so  is  that  pivleat  ViUafelicho. 
The  vPareof&lanisez  is  better  manufactured,  and  of  a  finer 
quality  j  there  are  several  small  perries,  and  two  of  consi-, 
derable 
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derable  esteot,  whic^  employ  seventf  woikmon.  The  peoplg 
DCCQpied  in  iheM  possess  the  art  of  producing  a  gold  btonze 
coloar,  which  they  carefully  keep  a  tecret,  uvrer  commani- 
cating  it  to  any  person.  Bat  the  most  imporUnt  of  these  pot- 
teries is  the  one  at  Alcora  j  the  delf  of  which  is  tolerably  fine, 
thoo^  not  of  Ibe  first  quality. 

No  china  is  made,  except  M  Alcora  and  Madrid :  that  o{ 
the  former  place  is  very  commoa,  and  inconsiderable  at  to 
quantity.  The  china  manufactured  at  Madrid  is  beautiful,  an^ 
without  exaggeration  may  b«  considered  as  equalling  that  of 
Sevres.  It  is  a  royal  pottery), bat  it  is  impossible  to  giveany 
description  of  its  state,  becaiue  admission  to  the  tnterior  of  th^ 
manulactory  is  strictly  prohibited. 

Notice  would  have  been  taken  here  of  the  delf  paving-tiles> 
whicb  are  made  at  Maniiez  and  Valencia,  if  it  had  not  already 
beendroe. 

Manufacture  ofBraiutif, 

M^ing  brandy  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  states  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  Atagon;  diatiUeriei  f re  found  in  ho  other  part) 
•f  the  kingdom,  except  tbo«e  of  Estek,  Sanguesa^  and  Fuetil« 
de  la  Beyna  in  Navarre ;  those  of  ViUena  and  Sar  in  the  king- 
dom  of  Murcia  j  and  that  of  Santevedra  in  Galina :  but  pief 
.are  very  inconsiderable. 

Id  Aragon  they  ara  numerous,  St  Torres,  GraDs,  Atbectt 
and  in  various  other  places  j  but,  excepting  those  of  Tottei^ 
.  none  are  of  much  i  a^ortauce :  at  Gf  aas  are  four. 

There  are  many  in  Catatonia,  at  Selva,  Canet  de  Mar,  Orens> 
Pineda,  Acella,  Calello,  Mattieaa,  Mataro,  Tortosa,  Villanora* 
Ileus,  Agreiiiont,  Arens  de  Mar,  Vails,  Vilasar,  and  divers 
other  places.  The  quantity  of  spirits  aDnuBUy  distilled  in  these 
if  about  thirty  tbouaand  pipes. 

In  tbe  kingdom  of  Valencia  there  is  nearly  aU  equal  num- 

t>er  of  distillerie»;   these  are  st  Torrente,  .Iiria>  Pedralva, 

Xerica,  Murvie*o,  Segorbe,  AUora,  Akl^ya,  Cbtva,  Olleria, 

A  A  2  Bioigaol, 
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ISeaigani,  Chtata,  and  Ontiniente  in  the  lordthtpof  Carkt,  Ste^ 
The  qoantit^  of  spirits  made  on  the  anntut  average  antounts ' 
to  about  five  or  lin  hnndred  omtaras,  eacb  canlara*'  containing 
ten  pints  and  z  half  of  ^wiM  measure,  fi»r  galloii*  Vr  °^ 
Engtiih  wine  measnre. 

Bn^lig  Bar, 

The  namberof  Sngliab  people,  who  occatlonaOf  visit,  or  re- 
side in  Spain,  have  introduced  the  lue  of  beer  at  a  beverage  Id 
tome  maritiine  parts  of  Biscay,  From  this  custom  has  resulted 
a  new  branch  of  mana&cture;  four  breweries  fiave  been  es- 
tablished at  Sant  Andero,  and  leceotly  one  has  been  erected  at 
Madrid. 

Mam^acture  <jf  Aqa^urtu, 

Tliere  appears  to  be  bat  ons  aqoafeilis  naasfactoty  in 
Spain;  which  is  at  Manrcsa  in  Catalonia. 

Mamfaclure^SaltefLead.-t 

Two  mamifactories  for  pfepart^  nit  «f  lead  hove-  loDg  be<4 
efitablisbed  at  Manresa  in  Catatonia. 

Mmufactvr*  tfPtiUtr  Btrffww, 

At  Gijon  in  tlie  AsturiasisamavUfochoy  cf  pewtsr$  but- 
tons, probably  the  only  one  is  Spain. 

*  T1i«caiitaia  wine  mcaswe  of  Spain  cohniniMT  cubic  ii.ches,  the  slU 

ton  wine  mCKitre  of  Engtmd  331 1  bance  result*  this  Equuion,  »t,sfi^'- 

100^  1M:  thai  is,  ihc  tbrniEiia,  in  pHipoMion  to  (he  liller  u  afractiontt 

part  more  than  as  4  to  i.    T^e  Vale nciaa  can tkra,  liowcnrr  contaiM 

obI;7;5j  cubic  inches.  Dubost'^ElemcntsotCommeice,  vol.ii.  lab.  T'-T. 

f  Thisis  thedrusciill<^()  in  ourdtflereni  Phaunacopaia)  Saccbtnim  3a- 

tuini,  Lythar^rum  Acetaium,  &c-  fee.  tnd  which  fsnas  Ihe  principal 

ingfecliciit  in  (he  celabrated  nos(rnai  tailed  Gouh/d's  Loiion>-T. 

{  This  is  »  miiOd  ntetil,  contalrang  a  laige  portion- of  tin,  and  is  botk 

-  in  tntvx  «nd  Spain  a  (erjr  different  comptisilm  to  vrhu  l>  kaown  otidet 

the  dsnsminition  Ofpnaitt  in  England.-— T- 
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Piit  Manvfacturra. 

Kns  are  manufaclured  in  many  lowtis  of  Spain.  They  art 
in  geoeral  made  by  individiul  or  isolated  wcH-kmea :  but  ibere 
«re  two  ¥€17  coneiderable  matwlkciories  at  Corunna  in  GaUdH. 

'  Manufacturer  of  Iron,  Copper,  and  Bran. 

•  llieptHicipalH'onfactorietandiwgetof  Spain  are  in  Cata- 
lonia, AragoD,  the  three  provinces  of  Biscay,  asd  io  the  As- 
tunas  fiJ^ven  are  enumerated  in  the  Astiiriai;  fifteen  io 
Cuipuscoaj  sixteen  in  Biscay  proper,  which  iQaoufacture  an-  > 
nually  about  one  huudred  thousand  quintals,  g6,l5:i^  cwt.  of 
iton;  tweoty-five  in  the  dislrictof  S3ntAnderoalone,whicb  an- 
nual/ produce  twenty- four  thousand  quintals,  23,0?5i  cwt,  of 
iron.  The  prttKipal  forges  of  Araf  on  are  those  of  San  Pedro 
rn  the  territory  of  Ajharrazin,  OrtgaeUj  Xea,  Torres,  and 
ToFmon  ;  ioeach  district  there  is,  on  ao  annual  average,  manu- 
£(Ctured  about  two  thumatid  iive  hundred  quintals,  24b3^  cwt. 
of  iron. 

Ei9c;iynniglit  have  a  far  greater  number  of  forges,  or  at  least 
it  might  greatly  improve  .those  which  it  possesses.  Thb  pro- 
vince contains  numerous  iron  mines,  that  of  Somo^ostros,  more 
especially,  is  very  proliUc.  furnishing  an  abiiodance  of  ore  an4 
ofan  excellent  quality  j  but  it  is  common  to  the  whole  woild.— 
Every  person  may  dig  tbere,  .take  whatever  quantity  he 
cbooseSj  sell  it  agreeably  to  bis  wishes,  or  ^nd  it  where  he 
pleases:  (he  greater  portion  ot  the  ore  from  this  mine  is  sent 
into  the  adjoining  provinces.  Hie  largest  forge  in  Guipuscoa 
u  that  of  ABpeitoB.  lliia  country  at  a  former  period  has  been 
so  filled  with  forgesi  that  the  &)rests  which  once  covered  it 
are  nearly  destroyed.  Not  any  of  the  best  conducted  forges 
.  of  Biscay,  Alava,  and  Guipuscoa,  yield  the  proprietors  above 
from  ^(ti  ducats,  B-.5  livres  tournois,  a-ll.  7s.  tid.  to  500 
ducats,  1375  livres  tournois,  57).  ^s.  [Ud-  annua)  prviit ;  ^ 
whtl«  the  profits  of  those  in  Aragon  are  nearly  double :  the 
A  A  3  first, 
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Artt,  cm  an  average,  do  not  produce  a  thousand  quintak,  Q6g^ 
£wt,  of  iron  eacb ;  while  the  last  fabricate  two  tboosaod  Ave 
hundred,  340}|  cwt. 

Spain  has  aUo  numenius  Iron  mills.  There  are  aauy  near 
T'>losa ;  twelve  in  Biscay  i  fbrty-^ht  in  the  Asturias ;  and  one 
in  New  Castile.  These  equally  manutacture  iron  and  copper  j 
those  in  the  Anurias  are  thus  appropriated — two  for  copper, 
nine  for  bar-iron,  and  thirty-seven  for  the  nail  trade. 

Iron  fnnnderios  are  established  at  Egui  in  NavfiTFe ;  Ren< 
teria  in  Guipuscoa,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Oviedo,  at>4  Sant 
Jjgo  de  Sargadeloa,  in  the  Aaturiai. 

Steel  is  manufactured  at  (Jtrilloi  in  Aragon,  but  in  no  very 
considerflble  quantity. 

Locks  and  varlons  iron  nteniils  are  made  in  divers  places. 
X»ck-siDithg  are  nomerous  at  V^a  de  Ribadeo  in  Galicia,  at 
'Helgoivar  in  Biscay,  at  Vergera  in  Guipuscoa ;  at  Solgona,  and 
Cardona  in  Catalonia.  DiJ&reot  kindi  of  iron  goods  are  mana-^ 
Actured  at  Vergen,  Solsona,  and  Cardona.  Thearticlesmadfl 
of  iron  and  steel  at. Solsona  are  in  high  estimation,  notwith- 
atanding  they  are  destitnteoftaste  and  elegance,  badly  finiiihed, 
and  worse  polished  ;  and  can  by  no  means  be  put  in  compe- 
tition with  Bimilar  articles  introduced  from  other  countries. 

CoOery  goods  are  also  manufactured  at  Solsona  apd  Cari 
dona  in  Oatalopia ;  at  Mqra  in  New  Castile ;  and  at  Albacete 
in  Murcia. 

The  cutlery  of  Solsona  is  in  great  repute ;  but  the  hr^&X 
quantity  is  made  at  Albacete.  In  the  latter  place  are  about 
twenty-eight  working  cutlers,  eacb  of  whom  employs  five  or 
six  journeymen,  who  rf£pectively  manuJaclure  annu4lly  six  or 
seven  thousand  pieces,  amounting  in  the  wb^le  tp  abput  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pieces. 

Shears,  for  the  use  of  the  cloathing  trade,  are  particularly 
(aanufaclured  at  Monistro),  and  Aulol  in  Catalonia. 

Copper  manufactories,  especially  for  making  furoacet, 
(lettieEf  be.  of  all  sites,  are  established  at  Sant  'Jago  is  Sarga- 
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4e1os  in  Galicb  )  at  Totosa  in  Guipu<iooa  ;  and  at  Belmuseda- 
ia  Biscay  i  at  the  latter  place  are  fourteen  facioriM. 

A  mattufactory  of  steel  aiid  brass  needlei,  and  brass  nttilsi 
has   recently  been   introdaced  into  Valencia,  and  also  into 

Catalonia, 

Mmufarturet  ofGlata,  Mtrrori,  4t. 

In  Catalonia  are  two  glass-bouses,  but  the  glass  blown  in 
them  is  dark,  and  destitute  of  lustre.  Aragon  has  four,^  one 
at  Altamau,  one  at  -  Pcnalmas,  one  at  Utrillas,  and  one  at 
Jaulin,  which  is  the  largest)  bnl  the  quality  of  the  glass  is 
not  superior  to  that  of  Catalonia :  the  glass-house  at  Utrillas 
produces  both  flint  and  common  glass.  Glass-houses  are  also 
e,stablished  at  Pajarejo  and  at  Recuenco  in  Castile,  which 
manntacture  the  most  beautifully  white  and  transparent  glass. 
Hie  «oe  at  Sant  Ildefouso  is  the  largesl  of  any,  where  excel- 
lent bottles  are  made,  and  articles  of  flint  glass,  which  are  in- 
geniously cut.  At  Barcelona  is  a  manufactory  of  window 
glass  in  sheets  of  diUerent  si^es;  tome  run  forty  inches  by 
tliirly-six. 

The  beautiful  manufacture  of  mirrors  at  Sant  Ildefonso  ba» 
been  aluady  noticed . 

Soap  Maaujaclurt, 

Two  kinds  of  soap  arc  made  In  Spain ;  one  is  sofi,  and  of  a 
brown  colour;  the  oiber  is  hard  in  bricks,  white,  and  mar- 
bled r  the  first  kind  is  used  for  washing,  the  second  both  for 
washing  and  the  use  of  the  toilet. 

Inferior  soap  is  manufactured  in  different  places  of  Aragon  } 
at  Talav«ra  de  la  Reyiia  In  New  Castile,  where  are  six  manu- 
factories; in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia 
andMurciaj  and  there  arc  four  manufactories  atToitosa  iit 
Catalonia. 

HardsoapismanufaeluredatOcana,  inlaMancha;  at^ulot, 
Malaro,  Torio&a,  Villanova,  in  Caialoni^;  at  Vilieiia,  and  Mur- 
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«la,  ia  ihs  klngjaoin  o(  Hnma ;  at  S«i  Uieir  and  Brmt  la  (be 

klngHoniof  Serilkt  U  Alcor.and  Elche.ititfaat  of  Vatencb| 
and  at  OotigoU  in  "Hev  Cwi>)» :  Hauro  hai  twa  ii 
toiiea,  Elcbe  two,  Tonotia  oae,  and  Ocana  iiwr. 


Maimfaetan  ofHatJ. 

Hati  are  made  in  a  variety  of  places,  ttt  Madrid,  Guada- 
laxara,  Talavcn.de  la  Reyaa,  !□  New  Castile}  at  Palencia 
Zamara  m  tb«  liingdoni  of  Leoo;  and  Zafra  and  Bad^oz  in 
f  strcmadura  j  at  Seville,  Cordova,  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda 
in  Seville  j  at  Corunna,  Vigo,  Pontevedra,  Sant  lago,  and  Tujr 
ID  Galicia ;  at  Oviedo  and  Gijon  in  the  Asturias  j  and  at  Bai- 
celixia  and  Manresa  :  at  Pontevedra,  ^afra,  and  Manreaa  ara 
two  Victories,  three  at  Sant  Jago  and  Madrid,  four  at  Uarce- 
looa,  aikd  five  at  Coruona ;  bat  tbe  best  bats  are  mad«  at 
.Badajoz. 

Many/acturet/ar  Maritime  PvryoKt. 

The  mana&ctures  of  sail  clotb  and  naval  cordage  have  been 
previously  ooiiced,  it  remains  to  mention  that  of  anchors.  Iq 
Guipuscoa  there  are  fourteen  anchoi-smith  factwies,  and  more 
at  Heroani,  Ara^nbia,  Pineda  Mulgrat,  bal  Pol,  Calella,  Areqs 
de  Mar  in  Catatonia  i  at  Ampuero  in  the  caatoo  of  Anteiglesia 
de  Begona,  and  other  places  of  Biscay ;  and  in  each  of  dlia ' 
three  nurine  departments,  Ferrolj  Qadiz,  and  Carthagena. 


Manufacture*  of  Armt  and  Ammunition. 

SaUpMM  ii  an  jotportant  article  in  Spanish  roana&cturea. 
It  ii  made  on  an  fxteniire  scale  almost  every  where  on  tho 
king's  account.  The  largeit  miuiiifactories  are  at  Almeria, 
Granada,  Motril,  Anover,  Madrid,  Pedronera  Tembleque,  Al- 
eaiar  de  Son  iaxa,  MarcU  and  Agmnuni.  Those  of  New 
Castile,  la  Mancha,  wd  Morcitj  have  hew  before  noticed  j 

the 
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tfte  caltpetn  made  ct  Almeria  wuleTgocs  there  aHy  the  fint 
prepmtifMi,  it  h  tbca  t«it  to  Granada,  witere  it  ii  refined  ty 
tbeproceuof  cryst^ization,  widioiU  dtente  of  fixed  alkaS. 

Gunpowder  is  alio  made  on  goroinnieiit  accoattt.    TiwM 
ate  powder  milb  at  Granada,  Murcia,  Alcaxar  de  San  Jiuni, 
Muireia  and  ViKafelidie  :  the  msQnlactory  at  the  laat  {daoe    , 
is  veij  ceoridenble,  it  keepi  wvanly  mills  m  cnaatant  aofioy. 

1^  kiog  had  two  maBafactoriei  of  bulleta  and  ahiflf  at 
Egui  in  Navame ;  and  at  San  SelMBtian  de  la  A(w;a  in  CaU- 
Jraia,  upon  tlie  Iroaliere  of  France :  thew  were  beaadfid  and  < 
^leniive  «9(abli<ihineBn  i  bat  they  were  eotirelydeitrefed  in 
tiieyear  iZfH.  The  manufactnrea  wereFemorad  toSantJi^ 
de  SargadekM  in  Galicia^  and  to  Catatajo  de  Grade  in  the  As- 
turias;  where  th^  are  at  pretent  established.  Them  an 
other  sinular  mana&ctoriei  at  Lierganos  and  Cabada  in  Biacajr, 
which  are  alto  conducted  on  the  king's  account. 

Folidied  arms,  such  ss  swords,  sabres,  faaogers,  or  hunting; 
awords,  and  bayonets  are  oiade  at  Toledo  and  Barcdona :  the 
blades  forced  in  tlie  former  ci^  are  of  an  excellent  iein{ier. 
A  little  tword  cutlery  is  a!so  carried  on  at  Tolosa  in  Goipusooa. 

fire  arras,  taA  as  fusees,  musqucts,  carbines,  and  jattoia, 
•re  manufactured  at  Helgmvar,  Eybor,  and  Plaiiencia  in  Gtri- 
poKoa  i  at  Ovietio,  Barcelona,  Igualada,  am)  at  Ripnli ;  the 
arms  made  at  the  latter  city  have  long  had  a  distinguished  re- 
putation. Seven  hOnt^ed  and  sixty-five  gunsmiths  it  is  esti- 
mated find  employment  in  the  &ctories  of  Guipuscoa. 

TwA  excellent  fonndertes  for  brass  cannon  are  royal  eats* 
blisbinents  at  Barcelona  and  Seville  ;  in  the  latter  city  copper 
cannon  are'  cast,  according  to  the  method  recommended  by 
M.  MaritE.  Iron  ordnance  are  made  at  lierganez,  and  Ca- 
nada. 

Manufacture  of  Tobacco. 

There  is  only  one  manufactory  where  tobacco  is  prepared 

in  ^pain,  which  is  at  Seville ;  and  fioms  a  veiy  eilensive  eiU- 

bUshmenL    The  Jactory  erected  fyr  the  purpose  ii  an  im- 

meiue 

I 
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men se  building  of  modem  cocutnicltoo.  The  busmecs  is  cM^■ 
ducted  OD  the  govemineDt  account ;  and  the.  annaal  [>Foceed» 
of  profit  amount  to  about  80,£}00,000  of  rsals,  20,000,000 
livres  toutnou,  633,3331.  Hn.  4il.  The  tobacco  prepared  in 
powder  is  Gonimonlj  called  polviMo  by  the  SpaiuardK,  aod  by 
other  Dations  Spanki  ttm^.  It  u  the  lobacoo  growa  in  the 
Brazils,  tbe  ialaod  of  Cuba,  snd  scmte  other  Speniah  colonies, 
which  the;r  ^iw  fer  making  lauffi  Ae  leavei,  when 
iitedi  aie  roduced  with  facrlitj  into  an  impalpaUc  powder : 
tbis  ia  mixed  with  a  very  fine  uoctuons  reddish,  earth,  pure, 
and  free  from  sand,  fovuid  in  the  eoviroas  of  Alroaiarron,  a 
Tfltage  ni  the  kiogdoo)  «f  Mnrcia,  upon  the  chain  of  moun- 
taitt&,  that  extend  towards  the  sea  in  the  vicinitjf  of  Carthageoa. 
This  earth  fixes  tbe  volatile  particlei  of  the  tobacco,  gives  it 
vnioas  abadei  of  red  colour,  and  commuoicalei  to  it  aa  uqc- 
inmity  and  delicacy  of  sceat;  prc^rttes  very  desirable  in  the 
preparation  of  trflactory  tobacco :  the  operations  are  not  veiy 
cMnplicated  in  tills  kind  of  manufacture. 

Tbe  preparation  of  roUod  and  cut  tobacco  not  being  for- 
merly known  in  Spaiu,  those  kinds  became  an  article  of  cait>. 
trabaod  traffic,  so  exteosive  as  considerably  to  injure  the  s^ 
af  Spanish  tobacco.  And,  notwithstanding  1  be  unremitting  vi- 
gilance of  the  government,  and  the  various  preventive  meilmdt 
adopted,  the  enormous  pcnaliies  levied  upon  such  as  were  de- 
teciedin  the  infringement  of  the  prohibitoty  iitatates.  and  in 
which  cases  no  mercy  was  shown,  this  fraudulent  trade  had 
increased  tonn  aiarming  extent:  fall  the  moiely  of  Spanisli 
population  used  cut  tobacco,  alihoogh  constrained  to  purchase 
it  at  a  very  Ligb  price.  The  smugglers  obtained  a  given  quan- 
tity uf  the  article  from  the  dea'ers  in  France  for  thirteen  reals, 
three  livrea,  five  sols,  tournois,  two  shillings  and  eight  pence, 
and  sold  it  to  the  Spaniards  for  forty  regis,  ten  livres,  eight 
shillb^s  and  four  pence.  Noolher  method  could  be  devised  for 
tf>6  pTetenlion  (rftliis  illicit  trade,  after  many  fruitless  attempts, 
but  the  forming  an  establi&hmeut  for  similar  preparations; 
and  the  iirst  was  formed  on  governmer.t  account  about  the 
'  .  '.  ■  yciir 
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ym  i7B5'  tg  iTSfi.  Tbii  anide  was  diqxxed  of  hy  public 
Ule  ct  a  fixed  price,  which  at  the  commeQcemeot  wa>  &r  be> 
iov  that  obtaioed  hy  the  imugglen ;  but  still  toabigh  abmc 
the  wDiog  price  in  France  to  prevent  the  iatioductioD  of  tb* 
irtide  frwa  that  cOQDtij. 

On  goremiiieot  account  alw  a  third  kind  of  tobacco,  pre- 
patcd  for  imoking,  i«  Kid;  tbii  is  composed  of  tbin  itripes  of 
tbe  leaves  idled  up  io  short  pieces,  which  are  tetmed  cigam«i 
they  are  not  prepared  in  Spain,  but  imported  from  the, 
American  cdoniei ;  and  those  bronght  from  tbe  Havanna  at* 
tnon  esteemed.  Thb  kind  of  tobacco,  in  a  thoroughly  pre* 
pared  state,  costs  tbe  gdvemmeut  two  reals,  six  sols  tournot^ 
fire  pence  per  pound,  and  it  is  i^in  sold  for  fifty  reals,  twelv* 
livres,  sis  sds,  ten  shillings  and  £ve  pence.  There  is  a.pn>- 
digious  consumption  of  these  cigarros  in  Spain,  and  a  vast 
quantitj  are  annually  exported  to  foreign  countdei. 

Tbe  manu&cture  of  tobacco  at  Seville  comprises  two  bnn- 
4red  and  two  milts,  which  are  turned  bj  three  hundred  horsei 
ormi^es;  forty-el^t  are  separate,  the  motion  being  isdated; 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty- four  are  kept  in  motion  by  twenty 
nine  machines,  som?  of  which  communicate  power  to  two, 
and  others  to  six  mills  each.  ^Hie  various  operations  daily 
«nploy  fourteen  hundred  and  four  persons ;  in  which  number 
are  reckoned  fifty-three  agents,  directors  and  sub-directan« 
fifty-one  in  subaltern  d^artments,  and  thirteen  hundred  me- 
chanics. Tbe  preparation  of  cut  tobacco  occupies  twenty- 
three  mills,  in  which  three  hundred  workmen  are  usually  em- 
ployed. 

Spanish  suufF  costs  government  eight  reals,  two  4ivrei 
tournots,  one  shilling  and  eight  pence  per  pound,  includ- 
ing the  price  of  tobacco  in  leaf,  the  fireigbtage,  coramissiou, 
and  expense  of  preparatitHi ;  and  when  prepared  it  sold  at 
one  time  for  tbiny  re^s,  seven  livres,  ten  sola  tournois,  six 
shillings  and  three  pence  per  pojind }  the  price  was  afterward* 
advanced  to  forty  reals,  ten  livres  tournois,  eight  shillings  and 
fbur  pence  j  and  it  sells  at  present  at  fifty  reals,  twelve  livres. 
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tea  aah,  tan  •faiUnufs  xnd  fee  peMe.    Ctit  tot«cOifc  triUck 

Aw  sbillmgi  and  6trtpe:mcp,atiMtfn)ieai  tdlt  ArAmf-tw* 
Feib,  ten  livres,  ten  >di,  eight  •tHUwei  awl  o^M^flM)  ptf 

(lOllDd. 

This  t^acoD  Biangfactp^  does  sot  (ncrel;  *!Wly  SpW 
vitb  the  article,  but  vast  qttaiuijiet  of  snuff  ar?  cyptxte^, 
iriitcb  finds  a  markpi  in  Jif&retu  f<»eigii  countr!^.  The  ip»> 
ptditLC  {MTHoioay  of  {ovrernnieDt,  io  the  augiuentatioo  of  the 
jHice,  has  for  Epme  yean  -part  comiderably  diminislted  tbi& 
profilable  branob  of  coraioeTcp.  fearing  it  should  lose,  or, 
HKtre  {iroperl/  speaking,  it  should  gain  less,  b;  the  f ejection 
of damageij  tobacco,  which  was  usuajly  employed,  the  article 
{sixJaced  waa  cmigeqiiently  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the 
price  which  had  been  thirty  reals,  seven  tisres,  ten  lob  tour- 
Dois,  si:L  shillings  and  three  pence,  was  risen  at  the  same  time 
to  forty  reals,  tea  livres,  eight  shillings  and  four  pence,  per 
poiiBd:  thesetwo  causes, progressively  operating,  diminished 
tbe  demand;^  and  greatly  GDutracted  the  export  trade.  Be- 
cemtly,  however,  tobacco,  if  very  much  damaged,  bas  been 
rejected  and  burnt;  but  tbe  price  has  not  been  reduced;  on 
the  contrary  it  has  been  advanced  to  foreign  purchasers^  selling 
at  present  for  &fiy  reals,  twelve  livres,  ^en  sols,  ten  shilling* 
and  .five  |>ence  per  pound. 

Tlte  net  profit  the  king  of  Spain  derives  ftom  thb  manu- 
foclure,  after  all  expenses  are  deducted,  amounts  to  about 
eighty  millions  of  reals,  twenty  millions  of  livres  tburnois, 
tj3a,333l  3s.  'id.  But  this  prn6t  lately  bas  been  miich  re- 
duced since  the  manufactured  tobacco  bas  been  of  an  in- 
teiior  qoality,  and  tbe  advance  taken  place  in  tbe  price.  Yet 
ibe  »dvaaitages  would  be  much  greater  at  tbe  present  period, 
if  the  former  plan  were  adopted  nf  rejecting  dam^d  lobacc<s 
and  ibe  manufactured  article  were  as  formerly  sold  to  foreign- 
era  at  tbirty  reals,  seven  livres,  ten  sots,  aix  sbilltogt  and  three 
pence  per  pound. 
/Spain  purchases  nearly  the  whde  of  tlie  raw  material  it 
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matmfiwtDret  of  ttw  Ptrrti^Mstt,  althontb.  iti  own  cdoniet  . 
prodnce  tobacco  of  &  mott  extfellcQt  qQalitj ;  viz.  in  Mexico, 
A»  [nrtt  of  tb«  Cmkb*  bOMleflig  o^b  At  SOM,  Looistana 
«k1  Triatiki.  fit*  coi^tHijr  of  Ovi^lGOa  aloM  iw^Kirtii 
iinoafmn,*atiastbofimafti^y*mt,  fmn  17A0M  r7fl4, 
^attj-two  tbomaad  om  hundrai  and  twnit})  quiatilt,  21,364 
cwt.)  mi  nins  thooaind  and  fifl^-two  qulotah,  B70a^cwt. 
during  the  space  of  five  yean,  from  1769  MI774;  wibw 
gently  to  these  epocfai  the  sale  of  Mexican  tobacco  produced 
ftiur  millioiw  of  piastrei,  fifteen  inillioDS  of  tiTrei  tonmou, 
GlSfiOd.  in  the  year  1778;  and  in  the  year  1 71^1  lixmitliona 
«f  phalpcs,  twKQ(f-4wo  uUkma  five  bondrad  tbcnuiBd  Una, 
987,9001. 

Xanfatture  oj  WiUt  Wom. 

Ableachery  of  «az  ma  eataUithed  at  Ptierco  de  S^inti  Sb- 
(ia  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Seville  {  bat  the  wait  ii  very  inqier&ctl/ 
pnrified,  awl  tatf^  U^Ai^ 


Manjfacturt  ^PotMk. 

A  mnd&ctory  for  making  potaih  wa«estabtithed  some  yean 
«ince  at  Valenda ;  and  in  1799  it  ctnttinued  in  a  doumhlng 
rtalt. 

JtloMi^adaiv  ofMmd  or  vntrrtd  ArHAi, 

At  Madrid  it  a  manufkaoiy  of  inlaid  work  in  marblet, 
which  are  vari^ated  with  varioug  devices  to  diverscotoun:  k 
belongs  to  tbe  king,  and  bas  been  already  noticed. 

ManufactMTt  ofTaptstry. 

In  tbe  capital  i>  anotbev  manu&cturt,  which  is  alio  coD- 
ducted  wholl]'  on  tbe  Iting'i  account,  where  carpets  and 
tapntry,  both  of  high  and  to#  value,  are  roanutetnred;  whicb 
alw  bivo  bten  previonily  deioribed. 

Manit' 
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MtmvJactKre  of  Plm/mg  Cards. 

Tiding  or  hazard  card>  on  nuuu&ctaFed  in  rarloiu  jdacet 
Id  Spain ;  but  the  graaCMt  Dumber  are  ooade  at  Madaravia/a 
near  Velez-Malaga,  in  the  kingdom  (rf*  Granada ;  and  (he 
manufactories  of  that  town  fumishneaily  the  whole coasump' 
lion  of  the  Spauiah  cdoniei.  A  number  are  also  made  at 
Aulot  in  CalaloDia. 

Manufacture  ofAriicIn  made  of  tht  Aloe. 

He  specie*  of  aloe  called  the  EonipeaD  aloe.  Aloe  dicbatotns, 
iiabtmdaut  in  Spain,  particularly  the  uuthernprcvincei;  front 
the  bark  of  thii,  hj  a  certain  procen,  a  thread  is  obtatoed,  with 
vhicb  lace  ii  made  at  Barcelona,  and  quantities  of  atnall  twine, 
bOTses'  tracet  and  halten,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 

MamfactureofArtidetmaA^apartim.    ,. 

One  half  of  Spain  is  covered  with  a  faert>  called  tpartum, 
from  which  ik  prepared  a  thread  manu&etuied  into  doth ;  the 
principal  manufactory  \%  at  Daymiel,  where  it  was  first  esta- 
blished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third,  who  assisted  the  first 
inventor  from  his  privy  purse.  Of  this  a«  made  cordage  of 
all  sizes,  carpets,  mats,  coi^ids,  shoes,  baskets,  and  a  great 
variety  of  articles }  which  resist  water  and  friction  better  than 
similar  oues  manufactured  from  hemp :  men,  women,  and 
children,  emplcy  themselves  in  this  trade,  when  not  more  pro- 
fitably occupied.  The  kingdoms  ofValencia  and  thatof  lUur- 
eia  are  the  provinces  where  this  fabric  is  most  general,  and  In 
them  it  forms  an  object  of  considerable  importance- 

ilam/aclvre  of  Sugar. 

The  culture  of  the  sugar'^cane  was  tji  a  fiouriihiag  state  ifl 
Andalusia  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and 

especially 
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especially  uoder  the  Mooriib  dynas^ ;  and  the  cidtlvation  of 
caDet  is  still  continued  on  tlu  side  of  the  province  adjacent  tof 
Granadsi  where  the  boU  is  eiceltent,  and  the  fine  temperatui* 
of  the  air  favours  improving  the  plantations  by  ooca^on^lly 
bnponinf  freib  and  vigorons  plants  from  America. 

In  the  tract  of  country  between  Malaga  and  Gibraltar,  th«« 
Still  remain  twelve  sugar milb;  and  the  canes  cultivated  in 
this  part  of  Spain  yi^d  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  with  those 
in  the  American  plantations.  The  erection  of  each  mill  costs 
at  least  fow  hundred  thousand  reals,  one  hundred  thousand 
.  Kvres  toamois,  41111.  3e.  4d,  and  a  oonsiduable  quantity  of 
mgar  is  made,  which  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  method 
«f  making,  and  other  particulars,  have  bten  already  detailed.* 

This  U  2  brief  statement  of  the  present  state  of 
manufactures  in  Spain,  ^d  it  must  be  granted 
that  the  view  is  not  a  flattering  one,  when  com* 
pared  with  the  state  in  which  the  several  branches 
of  productive  industry,  more  especially  many  si- 
milar manufactures  ar.e  in,  at  presefit,  both  inFrancc 
and  England.  The  mercantile  fabrics  of  Spain 
possess  none  of  those  qualities,  which  give  such  ^ 
pre-eminence  to  the  manufactured  articles  of  the 
two  former  kingdoms.  The  heavy  sums  paid  for 
the  raw  materials,  and  the  great  expense  in  manu* 
^cturing,  enhances  the  price  equal  to  that  of 
forei^  merchandise.  And  the  quantity  manufac- 
tured, so  for  from  allowing  any  exportation  to 
other  countries,  is  not  adequate  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  Spain  and  her  colonies ;  so  tl>at  the 
tingdom  is  obliged  to  import  large  quantities  of 

•  Vol.  ii.  Malaga  and  Gibralwr. 

manufactured" 
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manu^ctured  goods  from  Ht^tand,  EtiglEUidf 
Germany,  aad  France.  The  Count  de  Campo« 
manez,  in  the  year  177d,  observed  that  eight  toil- 
lions  of  pet^e,  belonging  to  the  Spanish  iDoaarcby, 
vere  clothed  with  foreign  roannbctnres. 

The  very  high  price  at  which  goods  manufac- 
tured in  Spain  sell,  arises  from  a  combination  of 
causes.  The  dearness  of  provisions,  the  great  ex- 
pense of  mai^  labour,  the  kw  hours  wt»'kmen 
labour  in  the  coarse  of  the  day,  the  namfier  of 
holydays  in  which  none  or  very  little  work  is  per- 
formed, the  difficulty  and  high  rate  of  conveyance 
of  articles  used  in  the  m^ufactories,  from  want  of 
canals,  navigable  rivers,  good  roads,  and  conve* 
cient  carriages;  and  the  duties  imposed  not  only 
upon  the  raw,  but  also  upon  the  mann^tured 
article,  the  continual  reitraint  resnhing  from  fiscal 
obligation,  the  domiciliary  visits,  the  difficuldes 
continually  arising  from  persons  employed  in  col- 
.  lecting  the  customs }  are  all  so  many  obstacles 
ffhicb  hinder  the  sale  of  national  mannfactnres, 
end  consequently  impede  the  progress  of  national 
prosperity. 

Still  if  the  manu&cturing  condidon  (^  Spain  at 
the  present  period  be  Compared  with  what  it  was 
hi  the  seventeenth  century,  and  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth,  it  will  be  found  in  a  flourish- 
ing  state,  and  that  it  has  made  -in  the  course  of  a 
short  period  a  prodigious  progress.  At  the  com<- 
mencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Spain  had 

few 
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few  manufactures^  most  of  the  manufactured  arti- 
cles it  consumed  were  imported ;  and  at  the  pre- 
sent time  it  supplies  in  a  great  measure,  not  only 
hs  own  wants,  but  those  of  the  colonies,  and  also 
iiimishes  several  parts  of  the  continent  wiih  many 
of  its  superabundant  articles. 

At  that  period,  as  previously  observed,  a  very 
ungular  local  change  happened  in  the  manufac- 
turing department;  thetradewas  suddenly  removed 
.from  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Castile,  to  those  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Ara- 
gon;  not  only  the  existing  manufactures  were 
increased,  but  new  ones  were  established ;  govern- 
ment also  encouraged  them  by  exemptions,  pri- 
vileges, and  bounties ;  premiums  were  awarded  to 
trade,  many  of  the  duties  were  taken  off;  and 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture  were  either  ii^tirely 
prohibited,  or  charged  with  heavy  duties,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  riv^ing  the  manufactures  of  the 
country. 

ITie  people  seconded  the  wishes  and  conduct  of 
their  sovereign,  and  in  many  instances  they  an- 
ticipated the  views  of  governmentj  instantaneously 
as  it  vere  emulation  spi^ng  up,  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
renved,  and  in  this  rational  and  beneficial  con- 
tention two  provinces  peculiarly  distinguished 
themselves,  Catalonia,  and  \'alencia.  Every  thing 
seemed  to  promise  that  manufactures  would  gra- 
dually increase,  and  that  trade  would  arrive  at  the 
greatest  posuble  degree-  of  perfection  it  could  ever 
attain.     But  experience  has  shewn,  that  the  view 
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was  too  flattering,  and  that  many  obstacles  atlU 
retnaiii  to  be  removed  before  this  desirable  object 
can  be  obtained.  Numerous  impolitic  institutions, 
a  variety  of  abuses,  which  time  and  custohi  have 
rendered  sacred,  by  being  actually  incorporated 
with  the  administration,  and  the  financial  system^ 
clog  and  retard  the  progress  of  manufacturing  im- 
provement. 

The  number  of  petty  schools,  monastic  semi- 
naries, colleges,  and  universities,  very  mateiially 
contribute  to  diminish  the  number  of  pef  sons,  who 
'  might  by  their  industry  tend  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  arts  and  manufactures.  Thege  abuses, 
and  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  them,  have 
been  more  particularly  noticed  in  speaking  upon 
the  subject  of  agriculture. 

The  multifarious  duties  form  new  chains  to  ktta 
trade.  They  are  in  the  first  instance  sufficiently 
heavy  upon  the  raw  material ;  others  are  agaifl 
imposed  upon  the  manufactured  article;  they  are 
further  exacted  as  often  as  the  goods  are  disposed 
of  from  hand  to  hand,  from  the  grower  or  dealep 
to  the  manufacturer,  from  the  manufacturer  to  the 
iherchant,  from  the  merchant  to  the  retail  trader, 
and  from  the  retail- trader  to  the  hawker.  The 
diminution  or  total  discontinuance  of  these  ditties 
would  be  a  measure  equally  important  with  the 
abrogation  of  the  mUtotierznd  the  alcavala,  vlud) 
attach  to  the  produce  of  the  soil. 

The  insolence  of  tax-gatherers  and  in^>ectors,tb9- 

numerous  forms,  and  continual  i^iificultics,  occut" 
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ring  firom  the  ignorance  or  iniquity  of  subaltern 
agoits,  waste  much  of  the  manufacturer's  time, 
snd  tend  greatly  to  perplex  and  disgust  his  mind. 

A  number  of  other  ^uses  might  here  be  enu- 
merated, the  suppression  of  which  would  gready 
^litate  the  devetopement  of  a  spirited  and  ex- 
toided  manufacturing  trade. 
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CHAP.  IV.      ' 

■  COMMERCE. 

Tke  State  of  Spanish  manu&ctures,  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  century,  will  form  a  tcilerably  ac- 
curate clue  to  that  of  commerce  at  the  same  pe- 
>  riod.  It  was  then  in  a  most  flourishing  condition, 
and  its  ramifications  extended  to  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. The  cities  of  Medina  del  Campo,  Rio  Seco, 
Burgos,  Segovia,  Toledo,  Cxien^a,  Granada,  Al- 
meria,  Cordova,  Jaen,  Seville,  Barcelona,  Valen- 
cia, Ciudad  Real,  and  Sant  Jago,  carried  on  a  very 
extensive  commerce. 

Almeria,  Valencia,  and  Barcelona,"  pushed 
their  commercial  concerns  into  Syria,  Egypt,  Bar- 
bary,  and  the  Archipelago,  These  cities  were 
equally  important,  in  a  mercantile  view,  with  the 
Hanseatic  towns.  Barcelona  had  a  very  great 
foreign  trade,  after  the  commencement  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  under  the  kings  of  Aragon }  it 
equipped  and  maintained  armed  ships  for  the  do- 
fence  of  the  Catalonian  coast  and  the  protection 
of  its  trade.  It  established  factories  in  the  extreme 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  far  as  the  river 
Tanats :  kept  a  consul, '  who  represented  the 
(ity,  and  wlio  was  presented  to  Tamerlane  the 
Great, 
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Great,  in  the  year  1397,  when  he  returned  in  tri- 
umph from  his  military  expedition  Into  Muscovy, 
and  the  Kipzac,  a  country  lying  east  and  west 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  river  Volga. 

The  port  of  Aimeria  was  not  less  celebrated 
und^  the  Arabs  in  the  tweUth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies ;  but  it  began  to  decline  in  consequence  of 
the  pUgue,  brought  by  a  vessel  entering  this  port, 
and  which  committed  its  direful  ravages  over  the 
greater  part  of  Spain  in  the  years  134S  and  1349  t 
however,  subsequent  to  that  period  it  continued 
in  a  respectable  state :  the  epoch  of  its  annihila- 
tion  must  be  attributed  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moots. 

Si»in  at  that  period  had  a  large  navy,  and  its 
shipping  trade  was  immense.  If  the  account  of 
Theme  Canoy  in  his  Arte  de  consiruir  navis,  be  ad- 
mitted, it  possessed  a  thousand  merchant  vessels, 
at  a  time  when  the  European  marine  was  far  less 
extensive  than  it  is  at  present.  The  ships  were 
built  at  the  port,  and  constructed  of  timber  grown 
in  the  vicinity. 

Yet  scarcely  any  part  of  these  large  commercial 
'  concerns  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards ;  ad- 
dicted to  arms,  they  neglected  trade  j  the  Jews,  who 
domineered  through  the  whc4e  country^  except  in 
Catalonia  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia^  engrossed 
thewhole;  while  the  Spaniards  were  either  engaged 
is  war,  or  indulging  themselves  in  a  state,  of  peace* 
the  Moors  conducted  their  agricultural  and  manu- 
B  &  3  facturin^ 
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facturing  concerns,  and  the  Jevt  became  d^ 
merchants  and  bankers. 


Decline  ^Commerce. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  m  the  year  1 492,  d&i 
prived  Sp^un  of  its  most  active  merchants ;  the  im- 
politic measure  gave  such  a  .severe  blow  to  com- 
merce, that  it  with  difficulty  recovered,  even  aided 
by  the  activity  of  the  Moors  and  fordgn  industry. 
ll\e  losses  which  agriculture  and  manufactures 
sustained  at  the  ^d  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  centuries  gave  the 
fatal  stroke  \  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  in 
1614,  the  great  depopulation  of  the'coimtry,  the 
general  debility  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  constant 
state  of  warfare  in  which  the  kingdom  was  en- 
gaged, completed  its  destruction.  Commerce  de- 
prived of  its  active  and  intelligent  agents,  and  ceas^ 
ing  to  be  nourished  by  the<  produce  of  the  s^^ 
'  manufactures  instantaneou^y  disappeared. 

Spain  could  no  longer  boast  of  its  shippii^  in- 
terest, ship-building  was  at  an  end ;  what  few  ships 
it  possessed,  were  purchased  from  foreign  yardSj 
and  its  merchants  were  almost  wholly  foreigners. 
Its  commerce  fell  iiito  a  pasdve  state,  and  conse- 
quent decay  and  ruin. 

The  establishmait  of  the  Algerine  regency  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  accelerate  the  an- 
nihilation of  commerce.    Pirates  from  the  coasts  of 
Barbary 
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Aarbatyinf^sted  the  Mediterranean  sea,  who  seized 
^  the  Spanish  ships  which  sailed  from  the  south'* 
era  pcHts,  and  frequently  made  incursions  on  the 
coast  and  took  off  numbers  of  Spaniards  captives* 
^lain  was  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  totally  unable  ta 
avenge  her  cause,  or  to  retaliate  on  the  CorsaiFs* 
9pd  alike  inadequate  to  defend  commerce  or  the 
ooatt,  the  merchants  could  not  send  a  ship  to  sea, 
and  the  whole  trade  of  the  oiuntry  was  carried  on 
'  in  foreign  bottoms. 
~  The  government  had  also  adopted  a  system  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  paralyze  commo-cei  ith^ 
restriaed  the  colonial  trade  to  entering  by  one  port 
only  on  tlie  continent.  At  first  Seville  had  the 
exclusive  privilege,  but  Cadiz  was  in  possession  of 
it  in  the  year  17S!0.  The  numerous  other  Spanish 
porU  debarred  having  any  direct  connection' with 
the  American  colonies  and  the  West  Indies,-  thdr 
commo'ce  consequently  languished  from  the  in- 
ability to  use  the  same  exertions,  which  procured 
such  amazing  wealth  for  the  port  of  Cadiz.  The 
last-mentioned  port  sent  a  fleet  to  the  colonies  only 
once  a  year,  afterwards  it  was  divided  into  twg. 
Yet  monopoly  rendwed  this  branch  of  commerce 
but  of  smalt  extoit,  and  of  Uttle  importance  to-the 
mother  country ;  because  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  opulent  mercantile  houses,  who  prevented  com- 
petitiofi,  and  advanced  or  lowered  the  price  of  their 
merchandize  at  their  pleasure,  and  who  never  im- 
ported a  suffiooit  quantity  at  a  time,  to  reader  the 
,  s  a  4  price 
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price  moderate :  for  towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century^  when  the  commerce  between 
Seville  aiul  the  American  colonies  was  at  its  acin6, 
the  fleet  never  conasted  of  more  than  27^00  tons. 
Subsequent  to  that  period  regtster-tb^s  were  al- 
lowed  to  sail,  sent  by  merchants  belonging  to  the 
same  port,  during  the  intervals  between  the  sailing 
of  the  fleets ;  but  this  new  establishment  was  at- 
tended with  similar  inconveniencies. 

An  act  of  the  Spanish  govenmient  arising  from  a 
mistaken  policy,  operated  still  farther  to  the  pre- 
judice of  commerce.  Duringthe  war  which  ongi* 
nated  in  a  dispute  about  the  successionto  the  crown, 
at  the  comlnencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Philip  the  Fifth  prohibited  the  exportation  of  all 
produce  of  the  country  to.  the  nations  with  whom 
he  was  at  war.  The  English  had  before  imported 
thdr  wine .  from  Spain,  afterward  they  purchased 
it  of  the  Portuguese;  and  having  established  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Portugal  they  did  not,  after 
peace  was  restored,  renew  their 'connection .with 
Spun ;  cbnsequently^this  branch  of  profitable  e^ 
port  was  lost. 

The  country  at  different  times  made  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  revive  its  commerce,  but  those  feeble  and 
insuflicient  efforts  served  only  to  shew  the  imbe- 
cility of  government. 

Philip  the  Fourth  endeavoured  to  establish  con- 
suls in  different  places  diroad,  but  his  designs 
were  never  executed.    Charles,  his  son  and  suc- 
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oe&sor,  instituted  a  'Jwaa  de  etmtmrciOf  which  was 
supported  for  a  short  time,  when  suddenly  its 
functions  intirely  ceased. 

Revival  gT  Commerce. 

Philip  was  scarcely  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
throne,  before  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  revival 
of  commerce  \  he  encouraged  manufactures,  and- 
bestowed  htmorJUy  rewards  on  trade ;  he  granted 
premiums  to  merchants,  and  instituted  commercial 
boards.  Charles  the  third  permitted  a  gene- 
ral   trade     between    Vent,    Cuba,    Hispaniola, 

_  Portoiico,  Marguerita,  Trinidad,  Louisana,  Yu- 
catan, and  Campechy ;  and  the  ports  of  Seville^ 
Curthagena,Alicant,  Barcelona,  Corunna,  Sant  An- 
dero,  and  Gijon :  to  this  privilege  was  annexed 
great  moderation  in  the  datiea  imposed  upon  the 
imported  merchandise,  and  the  numerous  and  op- 
pressive ordinwy  forms  were  dispensed  with.  The 
same  monarch,  in  the  year  1 764,  established  packet- 
bqats,  which  regularly  sailed  every  month  to  the 
Havanna   and  Portorico  j  and  others  every  two 

<  tnonths  for  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  and  granted  liberty  to 
every' packet-boat  to  take  out  half  a  cargo  of  Spa* 
nish  produce,  and  return  half  freighted  with  the 
productions  of  America. 

The  people  of  Spain  returned  to  a  tranquil  state, 

and  at  the  same  time  stimulated  by  the  example  of 

foreigners,  resident  among  them,  with  a  desire  to 

excel 
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exec!  each  other,  cdndded  with  the  wishes  of  tbeb' 
new  soverdga,  and  devoted  their  powers  to  comr 
merce.  Suddenly  was  displayed  a  spirit  and  ac- 
tivity of  which  they  seemed  incapable }  the  porta 
were  611ed,  and  the  sea  was  covered  with  shipping } 
they  ceased  to  purchase  foreign-built  ships,  but  coi^ 
stnicted  them  at  bopte ;  their  dock-yards  for  ship- 
building quickly  increased :  and  at  present  tbera 
are  yards  for  building  armed  vessels  at  Ferrol, 
Cadiz^  and  Carthagena  ;  and  for  merchant  vesiels 
at  l^lbao,  Corunna,  Cadiz,  and  ^ong  the.  whole 
coasts  of  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia. 
Notwithstanding  nearly  the  whole  coasting  trade  of 
Spain  is  yet  carried  on  by  the  French,  theEngUshj 
and  the  Dutch.  The  Cataloilia»j  Valencikn,  and 
Biscayan  vessels  are  the  only  national  vessels  which 
participate  in  this  trade.  The '  merchant  vessels 
bdonging  to  Spain  are  destined,  for  the  American 
rather  than  the  coasting  trade. 

The  macbants  soon  formed  a  comnlunication 
between  the  pn-ts  of  Spain,  and  thcx  parts  of  the 
colonics  with  whidi  they  had  been  permitted  to 
trade.  The  advantages  resulting  were  obvious 
from  the  ina'ease  of.  the  custom-house  dues.  The 
revenue  at  the  Havanna  amounted  'annually  to 
22,OOOpezos,I10,0001ivrestouriiois,8333Lls.8d.f 
at  Yucatan  to  10,000  pezos,  50,000  Uvres  tour* 
nois,  30831.  Is.  ad.  i  at  Hispaniola  4500  pezos, 
22,500  livres  tournois,  937/-  is.  6</.;  and  the 
merchandise  imported  into  Spain,  from  the  idand 
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of  Gubai  amounted  in  the  year  1774  to  a  sum 
total  of  1,500,000  pezos,  7,500,000  livrea  tour- 
nob.  312.500i 

-  About  the  year  I72S,  atfompany  was  established, 
that  renewed  the  cocoa  trade  with  the  Caracas, 
which  the  Dutch  had  previously  possessed ;  this 
was  knownunder  the  name  of  the  Caracas  com- 
pany of  Guipuscoa,  of  which  the  coitral  agency 
was  at  San  Sebastian.  TUh  establishment  pro* 
duced  evident,  prompt,  and  ejctentive  advantages. 

From  the  year  1706  to  1736,  a  space  of  twenty 
years,  fire  sh^  only  sailed  for  the  Caracas  from 
Spain,  and  the  import  into  the  Spanish  ports  did 
not  exceed  643,215  fanegas  of'cocoa,  each  fanega 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  giving 
an  annual  average  of  S2,l60  fanegas.  In  thesuc- 
feeding  period,  from  the  year  1731  to  1749,  a 
«pa(x  of  eighteen  years,  the  importation  amounted 
to  869,^j47  fanegas,  making  th«  quantity  of  48,^9 1 
ftnegas  fw  each  year ;  from  the  year  ■]  7^9  to 
1774,  a  space  of  little  more  dian  four  years,  had 
imported  179,1S6  fanegas,  making  an  annual 
average  of  44,7iJ9  ^egas ;  and  at  the  same 
time  221,432  pezos  or  l,lO7,l60  livres  toumois, 
49,I35y.  St.  Ad.  in  ^ecie,  arising  from  the  sale  of 
cocoa  which  had  been  sent  to  Mexico.  And  cocoa 
which  sold  for  SO  pezos,  400  livres  tournois, 
16/.  Ss,  Ad.  the  fanega,  now  sells  for  40  pezos  or 
fiOO  livres,  8/.  is.  8d.        ' 

This  company  at  that  time  imported  tpbacco 
and 
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and  hides  from  the  Caracas^  which  had  not  beea 
done  before.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  imported 
amoanted  to  23,i<£0  quintals,  and  the  number  of 
hides  to  177^54  from  the  year  1756  to  17^4,  and 
frotti  1769  to  1774,75,496  hides  and  9*052  qtiin- 
tats  of  tobdcco* 

At  the  commencement  Of  the  Amef  ican  var  the 
company  met  utith  a  nverse  of  fortune,  it  sus^ 
tained  a  loss  of  1,500,000  plasties,  7,500,000  li- 
vres  tournois,  S 1 3,500/.  ;  various  abuses  crept  into 
the  administration-of  its  affaTrs,  which  enriched  its 
agents,  and  excited  'the  complaints  of  the  colonies : 
these  and  other  circumstances  led  to  its  suppression, 
about  the  year  17SI  or  t789.  Since  its  dissolu- 
tion the  port  of  San  Sebastian  has  carried  on  a  con- 
stant trade  with  the  Caracas. 

King  Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  in  the  year  1755,^ 
gave  permission  to  a  company,  composed  of  mer- 
chants residing  at  Barcelona,  to  make  voyages  to 
Sant  Domingo,  Fortorico,  and  Marguerita ;  but 
that  monarch  accompanied  the  privilege  with  so 
'  many  restrictions^  that  it  proved  of  little  benefit 
to  the  company. 

In  the  year  1784,  a  new  company  was  formed 
under  the  firm  of  T&e  Philippines.  The  ships  be- 
longing to  this  concern  sailed  from  Cadiz.  Its 
commencement  was  very  promising,  biit  90on  after 
it  met  with  many  unfiivourable  circumstances,  and 
has  sustained  very  heavy  losses;  yetattbeelosebftbe 
year  1796  it  derived  a  profit  of  nearly  22,000,000, 
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Of  reals,   5,500,000  livres  toumoiis,    229,166/. 
13s.  4d. 

This  company  might,  if  eo  disposed,  injure  the 
national  manufacturea  by  the  quantity  of  foreign 
articles,  such  as  silk  and  muslins,  it  is  capable  of 
importing.        ,  ,     . 

'      Interna/  or  Home  Trade. 

■  The  Internal  trade  of  Spain,  that  is  to  say,  be- 
tween one  province  and  another,  is  very  incoasi- 
derable,  for  want  of  sufficient  means  of  communi- 
cation. Th^  kingdom  is  totally  destitute  of  na- 
vigable rivers  and  canals :  upon  this  subject  may 
be  consulted  what  has  previously  been  observed 
respecting  roads  and  canals.  The  roads'for  a  long 
period  were  nearly  impassable  in  Spain ;  but  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  fine  and 
^mmodioos  roads  were  opened ;  many  of  which 
are  not  inferior  to  the  best  in  any  other  countries 
of  Europe.  When  the  roads  were  in  a  bad  state, 
all  carriage  was  performed  by  beasts  of  burden, 
which  was  consequently  difficult,  tedious,  and  ex- 
pensive. Attachment  to  ancient  customs  still  per- 
petuates this  method  of  conveying  merchandise, 
for  although  many  of  the  present  roads  admit  car> 
riages,  Catalonia  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  are 
the  only  provinces  where  waggons  and  carts  have 
been  generally  adopted.  A  few  are  used  in  Ara- 
goa  i  those  made  use  of  in  other  provinces  are  a 

kind 
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kind  of  heavy  carriages,  exceedingly  small,  ^ery  in* 
convenient,  and  cbieSy  drawn  by  oxen. 

The  trade  of  the  interior  chiefly  consists  in  the 
exportation  and  importation /of  national  produce 
and  manufactures,  from  one  province  to  another. 

The  three  district*  of  Biscay  have  no  sur- 
plus commodities  to  export  to  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, except  a  quantity,  of  iron  care  from  the  great 
iron  mine  of  Somosostro.  Biscay  proper  and 
Guipuscoa  supply  a  few  adjacent  proTinces  with 
nails,  anchors,  bar  and  wrought  iron  $  Goiposcoa 
furnishes  a  smallquantiiyof  poIishedgoods,and  fire- 
arms ;  and  Kscay  some  hides,  |S)uns,  and  dressed 
leather,  cordage  for  the  shipping-trade,  wd  a  few 
cloths  manufactured  at  Escoray,  whidi  find  a  sale 
in  the  Castiles.  But  these  articles  are  far  from 
being  equivalent  to  those  which  the  three  districts 
receive  from  other  provinces. 

Ga'i.icia  exports  none  of  its  provisions:  on  the 
contrary  it  obtains  numerous  supplies  from  other 
adjacent  provinces.  It  abounds  with  cattle,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  prindpally  occupied  in  fishing, 
and  curing  pilchards,  both  of  which  are  exported 
in  quantities  to  different  parts  of  Spain.  This  pro? 
vince  also  manu&ctures  cloth  to  a  considerable 
amount,  greater  part  of  which  is  sent  into  the  king- 
dom of  Leon,  the  two  Castiles,  to  Madrid,  and 
even  as  far  as  Andalusia :  the  annual  quantity  is 
about  eleven  hundred  and  twenty>one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  four  Parisian  dis.  These  three 
branches 
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btanchei  of  trade  are  nearly, adequate  to- preserva 
a  balance  betweea  the  exports  and  imports  of  thift 
district.  It  further  supplies  the  adjacent  pro- 
yinc»,irom  its  .various  manufactories,  with  uble- 
linen,  hides,  skins^  dressed  leather,  thread,  ribands 
and  tapes,  and  about  twenty-five  thousand  pair  of 
jmitrtbread  stockings.  Hence  results  an  export 
piade,  .which  exceeds  the  import,  to  the  great  ad" 
vantage  of  Galicia. 

The  trade  of  the  kingdom  of  Lzon  is  almost 
Uui^ely  pasme,  or  confined  -within  itself. .  It 
scarcely  furnishes  the  adjacent  provinces  with  any 
articles.  Greater  part  of  the  tanunies,  and  flannels 
voven  at  Rio  Seco,  are  sent  into  Galicia ;  but  the 
amountof  these  articles  is  very  inconsiderablejwhen 
con^iared  with  the  quantity  of  all  1:inds  of  mer- 
chandise  it  receives  in  return  from  Galicia.  The 
State  of  trade  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  Asturias  as 
that  of  Leon. 

EsTBEMADVRA  posscsscs  a  more  active  and  ad> 
rantageous  trade.  It  sends  vast  quantities  of  ches- 
nuts  to  New  Castile,  and  particularly  to  Madrid, 
and  supplies  that  city  with  greater  part  of  the 
coal  it  consumes ;  it  sends  also  to  the  adjacent 
provinces  a  quantity  of  cbonsas,  a  kind  of  black  or 
bogs*  puddings,  which  are  in  great  estimation :  it 
further  exports  about  four  hundred  pieces  of  cloth, 
manu^tured  principally  at  Bejar,  each  piece 
measuring  itom  40  to  44  varas,  (about  32  to  35 
prd$  in  length,]  and  a  quantity  of  hats  made  at 
Badajoz, 
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Badajoz,  which  are  considered  excellent ;  1)111  aQ 
these  exports  do  not  form  a  balance  with  its  im- 
port trade. 

■  Andalusia  receives  g;reater  part  of  tRe-rice  it 
consumes  from  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  am!  a 
great  quantity  of  barley  from  Murcia,  and  some 
silk'  also  from  Valencia,  to  supply  the  manufac- 
tories of  Seville,  Friego,  and  G  i  anada.  It  imports 
nets,  steel  goods,  calicoes,  and  shoes  from  Gata- 
Ionia,  cutlery  from  Albacete  in  Murcia,  paper  from 
Catalonia  and  Valencia,  silks  from  the  latter  pro- 
vince,  diapers  from  Murcia,  and  linens  from  Ga- 
Kcia.  It  sends  great  supplies  of  com  to  a  few  pro- 
vinces, some  wine,  a  little  oil,  kermes,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  dried  fruits. 

Old  Castile  exports  part  of  its  wine  to  Rioxa 
in  Biscay,  and  furnishes  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
consumption  in  that  province  f  sends  a  quantity  of 
corn  to  New  Castile;  and  about  four  thousand 
quintals  of  wool  into  the  adjacent  provinces.  In 
return,  it  receives  four  hundred  quintals  of  almonds, 
jiheen  hundred  quintals  of  dried  figs,  and  twelve 
thousand  loads  of  rice  froih  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia ;  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  about  seven  hnn- 
dred  quintals  of  flax,  and  twelve  thousand  quintals 
of  hemp  from  Aragon }  a  quantity  of  saffron  from 
Murcia,  and  pickled  pilchards  and  cattle  from  the 
province  of  Galicia.  Nearly  the  whole  of  its  mai),u- 
factured  articles  are  imported  from  the  other  pro- 
TinceS)  nete,  printed  calicoes,  shoes,  and  steel  goods 
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It  obtMns  frorti  Catalonia  and  Guipuscoa,  cutlery 
from  Mora  in  New  Castile,  and  Albacete  in  the 
kingdom  of  Murda;  paper  from  Catalonia  and 
Valencia,  needles,  thread,  brass  nails,  and  silks 
■  from  the  latter  province ;  about  one  huhdred  and 
sixty  pieces  of  coarse  cloth,  eight  hundred  pieces 
of  tammies,  each  piece  measuring  lOOvaras,  70  ells, 
(9It  yards);  seven  hundred  dozen  pair  woollen 
stockings  from  Aragon ;  and  linen  clorh  from 
Galicia. 

Npw  Castile  accommodates  its  neighbours 
with  none  of  its  productions,  on  the  contrary  it  is 
under  obligation  to  them  for  the  supply  of  many  ne- 
cessary wants.  This  province  has  worsted,  woollen, 
and  silk  manufactures ;  but  u  ith  the  exception  of 
a  few  cloths  manufactured  at  Guadalaxara,  and 
Brihuega,  the  produce  of  its  industry  is  not  sent 
•^into  other  provinces ;  the  worsted  stuffs,  cloths^  » 
and  greater  part  of  the  silks,  manufactured,  are 
consumed  in  the  country,  or  are  exported  to 
America,  particularly  the  last-mentioned  article:  it 
sends  also  a  few  cutlery  goods  to  Old  Castile.  The 
trade  therefore  of  New  Castile,  as  it  respects  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  is  almost 
fentirely  passive  j  that  is,  it  receives  much,  and  fur-r 
nishes  little  in  return.  It  imports  from  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia  oranges,  lemons,  six  hundred 
qirintals  of  almonds,  two  thousand  five  hundr;ed 
quintals  of  dried  figs,  twenty-two  thousand  quintals 
of  oil,  eighteen  thousand  loads  of  rice,  and  thirty 
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quintals  of  kettnes  from  the  kingdom  of  Valencia ; 
fruics.  of  all  kinds  from  the  kiagdoma  of  Valencia 
and ,  Aragon  ^  six  hundred  and  fifty  thoiuand 
pounds  of  silk>  four  hundred  thousand  from  the 
kii^dom  of  Mutcia,  and  two  hiuulred  and  fifty, 
from  that  of  Valencia ;  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
quintals  of  hemp  from  Aragon ;  a  great  quantity 
of  wine  from  la  Mancha ;  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  quintals  from  Albacete  in  Murcia,  which 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  la  Mancha  wine ;,  saffron 
from  the  kingdom  of  Murcia;  and  pickled  pil- 
chards with  cattle  from  Galicia.  It  at  the  same 
time  obtains  worsted,  stuffs,  calicoes,  silks,  silk 
stockings,  superfine  cloths,  nets,  printed  cottons, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  shoes  from  Catalonia ;  delf 
ware,  needles,  thread,  brass  nails,  dres&ed  skins, 
and  hides^  from  the  kingdom  of  Valencia:  all  kinds 
of  goods  made  of  spartum  or  bxoora  grass  from  the 
kingdoms  of  Valencia,  and  Murcia,  and  some  from 
la  Mancha  i  ribands  from  Uurcia;  paper  from 
.  Catalonia ;  steet  goods  from  the  latter  province 
and  Guipuscoa,  and  linens  from  Galicia. 

TaE  KiKcooH  OF  Moitcu  has  sufficieiu  pro* 
ductions,  both  as  to  variety  and  quaQXity>  to  sup- 
ply numerous  demands  of  the  other  provioccs ; 
but  its  exportatbn  to  places  of  th«.  interior  is  con- 
fined to  about  one  hufidred  aad  fifty  thousand 
quinttds  of  wine,  frora  Albacete,  which  is  sent  to 
M<:drid  in  New  Castile,  under  the  denoramafioii 
of  la  Mancha  wine ;  four  hundred  forty  thou&aad 
pounds  of  silk,  which  goes  to  Toledo  andTal^vera 
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de  U  Reyiu  ia  New  Caetite,  and  to  some  otb«t 
parta  of.  Spam }  fifty  thousand  quintals  of  bxrlsy 
witfa  whkh  it  farnUlies  Andaliuia  and  Catalonia ; 
and  as  much  safiiron  an  sells  for  400,000  i;eals, 
1 00,000  KTrotoumois,  (4^6(j/.  i3j.  W.)  which  is 
Knt  tO'  the  CastileS,  la  Msncha,  and  the  khagdom 
of  Valencia.  Mutcia  also  supplies  the  different 
provmces  of  Spain  with  the  articles  caamifaetured 
from  spartum  in  Castile,  and  Catalcmia;  and  cul- 
iery  goodis  from  Albacete  to  the  amount  of  about 
4SO,0o0re^s,  120,000  livres  toumois,  { JOOOA  »}  9 
and  tillc  ribands  to  the  amount  of  about  S00,000 
reals,  50,()U0  livres*  {2,063/.  6s.  8<^.)  toNewCasiile, 
particularly  to  Madrid.  Id  return  it  receives 
prifued  cottons  from  Catalonia;  paper  from  the 
latterprovince,andtbckingdom  of  Valencia;  nlka, 
leatherj  and  delf  ware  from  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia. 

La  Mancha  sends  a  few  articles  manufactured  " 
frotn  spartum,  and  quantities  of  wine  to  Kew  Cas- 
tile, especially  Madrid  ;  it  furnishes  that  city  aUo 
with  lace,  and  some  dressed^ hides  and  skins ;  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  demands  for  manufactured 
.articles  are  supplied  from  other  provinces. 

AaAOON  sells  most  of  its  fruits  to  New  Cas- 
tile, particularly  to  the  ca^HCa] ;  one  hundred  fifty- 
eight  thousand  cahizefr*  of  com,  each  ceniuning 

*  8*,000  bushels.  The  cabiz  consists  of  twelve  fanegas, 
and  the  fanega  contains  in  proportion  to  the  Kngiish  busbel 
»  80  tt]  100.  I>ubost'«EI«0).  ol  Comaierce,  vol.  ii.  p.  dQ^.—T. 
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ten  arobas  of  Castile,  or  two  hundred  skty-tvo 
pounds,  consisting  of  sixteen  ounces ;  sixty-three 
thousand  to  Catalonia;  and  dghty-five  thousand  five 
hundred  to  Valencia ;  about  eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  quintals  of  wool  and  a  quantity  of  silk, 
valued  at  320,000  reals,  80,000  livres  toumois, 
(3,333/.  6t.  8d.)  is  exported  to  Catalonia;  some  oil, 
seven  hundred  quintals  of  flax,  and  twenty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  quintals  of  hemp  to  Castile. 
Its  manufactories  afibrd  one  hundred  sixty  pieces 
of  coarse  cloth  to  Old  Castile,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia ;  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dozen 
pair  of  woollen  stoddngs  to  Casttle ;  eight  hundred 
pieces  of  tammies,  each  piece  measuring  one  hun- 
dred varas,  seventy  ells,  ninety-one  and  half  yards 
to  Guipuscoa  and  Navarre.  This  province  on 
the  other  hand  imports  calicoes,  nets,  printed  cot- 
tons, steel  goods,  paper,  and  sole  leather  to  the 
annual  amount  of  4,000,000  of  reals,  1 ,000,000 
Hvres  tournois,  (4,211/.  13s.  Ad.)  from  Catalonia; 
delfware  from  the  kingdom  of  Valencia;  fine 
cloths  and  silks  from  the  latter  province  and 
Catalonia. 

Catalonia  and  the  kingdom  of  Valek- 
.   CIA  are  the  provinces  where  the  balance  of  inter- 
nal trade  is  the  most  favourable ;  for  they  supply 
the  other  provinces  with  numerous  articles  and  re- 
ceive few  in  return. 

Catalonia  consumes  the  whole  produce  of 
the  soil,  and  so  far  from  affording  any  to  other 
provinces  it  obtains  supplies  from  them.     It  an- 
nually 
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nually  imports  about  eighty-five  or  ninety  thousand 
cahizes  (1,350,000  bushels]  of  corn  from  Aragon ; 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  silk  from 
that  province  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia ;  eight 
thousand,  seven  or  eight  hundred  quintals  of  wool 
from  Aiagon ;  about  twenty-fire  thousand  quintals 
of  barley  from  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  great 
qualities  of  carob-beans  from  the  kingdom  ofVa- 
lencia.  In  return  it  receives  no  manufactured  ar- 
ticles irom  any  provinces ;  on  the  contrary,  it  fur- 
nishes them  with  a  considerable  portion  of  merchan- 
dise, the  produce  of  its  own  manufactories.  It  ex- 
ports quantities  of  calicoes,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dozen  silk  handkerchiefs,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pieces  cf  cotton  ribands  and  tapes,  wich  num- 
bers of  cotton  stockings,  to  the '  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia, Aragon,  Castile,  and  Madrid ;  silk- stockings 
to  New  Castile;  quanuties  of  coarse  cloth  and 
serges,  circulated  through  the  different  provinces, 
which  furnish  clothing  for  the  army  ^  superfine  and 
fine  cloths  to  Aragon,  New  Castile,  particularly  to 
Madrid ;  net*  to  every  part  of  Spain ;  two  thou- 
sand pairs  of  woollen  stockings  to  Aragon ;  com- 
mon lace,  steel  goods,  fire,  and  other  kind  of  arms, 
to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  quantities  of 
printed  cottons  to  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  Ara- 
gon, and  the  two  Castiles ;  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  reams  of  paper  to  Aragon,  Estre- 
inadura,  and  the  two  Castiles  j  dressed  hides  to. 
c  c  3  the 
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theamount  of  about  VK)0,000  of  reals,  1,000,000 
livres  tournoiS)  (41,666/.  \3s.Ati.)  toAragon;  and 
about  five  hundred  thousand  pair  of  shoes  to  Ara- 
gon,  and  the  two  Castiles. 

Thi-:  kingdom  of  Vii.ENCiAimpoitsverylittk 
produce  of  other  provinces,  except  saffron,  which 
it  obtains  from  Murcia;  on  the  contrary,  it  sends 
quantities  of  carcb-beans  to  Catalonia;  oranges, 
lemons,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit  to  New  Castile, 
particularly  to  Madrid;  palms  to  every  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  about  one  thousand  quintals  of  aimonds, 
four  ihousand  quintals  of  6gs,  and  tuenty-tvo 
thousand  quintals  of  oil  to  the  two  Castiles } 
twenty'four  thousand  loads  of  rice  to  la  Mancha, 
Aragon,  Andalusia,  and  the  Castiles ;  fifty  thou- 
sand quintals  of  hemp  to  the  royal  naval  arsenals  t 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  silk  to  the  manu> 
factories  of  Andalusia,  New  Castile,  and  Catalonia } 
and  forty  quintals  of  kermes  to  different  provinces. 
Among  the  various  manufactured  articles  it  imports 
scarcely  any  but  calicoes  and  printed  cottons  from 
Catalonia ;  white,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sends  a 
great  quantity  of  silfc  goods  to  Aragon,  the  king- 
dom of  Murcia,  ta  Mancha,  the  two  Castiles,  es< 
pecially  to  Madrid  ;  much  delf  ware  to  Catalonia, 
Aragon,  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  Madrid,  and 
CastiU ;  quantities  oC-  paper  to  the  kingdom  of 
Murcia  and  New  Castile ;  a  variety  of  azulejos,  or 
jmlfiu,  that  is  fincy  and  figured  goods  to  every 
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part  of  the  counfry ;  needles,  thread,  and  brass 
nails  to  differcD!.  pro*  inces,  and  numerous  articles 
manufactured  from  spartum  to  Catalonia,  and  New 
Castile. 

A  detailed  account  has  been' already  given  of. 
the  trade  in  the  islands  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and 
Jvi^a. 

Externa'-  or  Foreign  Trade. 

Spain  carries  on  a  foreign  trade  with  every  coun- 
try in  Europe  j  bur  its  principal  transactions  are 
with  England,  Holland,  Italy,  France,  and  its 
American  colonies.  Some  years  ago  a  trade  was 
established  to  the  Baltic,  which  is  at  present  in  a 
flourishing  state.  The  Spanish  commerce  is  of 
two  kinds,  active  and  passive. 

The  corn-trade  is  the  most  considerable,  but  the 
least  advantageous  of  any  to  Spain.  For  though 
the  country  is  naturally  fertile,  it  frequently  ex- 
periences a  scarcity  of  grain,  and  is  under  tbe  ne- 
cessity of  importing  the  article  from  France,  Italy, 
Africa,  Greece,  and  sometimes  from  the  North  of 
Europe.  Corn  was  generally  brought  in  French 
bottoms,  which  was  purchased  in  Africa;  but  since 
the  late  war  (17yu)  it  has  been  brought  directly 
from  Greece  or  Africa,  by  African,  Grecian,  and 
Kagusan  vessels;  and  from  the  North  of  Europe 
in  ships  belonging  to  different  nations. 

The  English  at  one  period  imported  most  of 
c  c  4  their 
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their  wine  from  Spain.  But  the  exportation  of 
Spanish  produce  into  countries  inimical  to  Spain 
having  been  prohibited  by  Philip  the  Fifth  during 
the  war  of  succession,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  English  had  recourse 
fo  Portugal  for  a  supply,  and  sopn  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  the  wines  of  that  country ;  obtaining 
none  from  Spain,  except  Xeres  *,  which  with  Ma- 
deira is  still  drunk  in  that  country.  Since  the 
period  in  questioti,  the  wine  trade  has  been  pria« 
cipally  confined  to  exportation  of  the  article  from  . 
Catalonia  to  Italy,  and  from  the  kingdom  of  Va-i- 
lencia  to  America,  Epgland,  and  the  ports  of 
Cette,  Bourdeaux,  Rouen,  and  Havre  de  Grace  in 
France.  1  he  former  export  amounts  to  four  thou? 
sand  charges,  each  containing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pints  ;  the  latter  to  twelve  hundred  thou-: 
sand  cantarasf,  e^ch  containing  ten  pints  and  a 
half.  Sweet  wines  are  also  exported  to  England 
and  Holland ;  but  chiefly  to  France,  especially 
those  made  at  Rota,  Msilaga,  and  AUcant.  The 
sum  total  of  the  amount  of  wine  sent  from  Alicant, 
on  an  annual  average,  is  scarcely  800,000  reals, 
200,000  livrestournois (8,333/.) ;  thequantitjrfrora 
Seres  is  larger ;  of  that  kind  is  exported  annually 
eighty  thousand  quintals ;  but  the  wine  of  Malaga 
forms  a  much  more  considerable  branch  of  ex- 
portation J    the  quantity  amounts    to  four  iun- 

*  This  13  what  in  England  is  called  Sherry  wine, 
"t  About  4S8,3 : 7  gallons. 
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dred  thpusand  quintals.  Spain  in  Teturn  imports 
also  some  wines  from  France,  particularly  those  of 
Champagne  and  Bourdeaux;  but  to  no  large 
amount.^ 

The  brandy  trade  is  very  extensive  by  the  ports 
of  Catalonia  and  those  belonging  to  the  kiogdoni 
of  Valencia.  The  latter  province,  upon  an  average, 
annually  exports  five  hundred  thousand  cantaras, 
each  consisting  of  twenty  six  pounds  four  ounces, 
which  is  sent  to  France  and  England,  Thirty-four 
thousand  pipes  are  sent  to  Catalonia,  four  thousand 
to  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  ten  thousand  to  England, 
and  twenty  thousand  to  Holland,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark ;  each  pipe  equal  in  weight  nearly 
to  eleven  quintals,  (ten  and  a  half  cwt.) 

Oil  forms  an  article  among  Spanish  exports,  but 
it  is  principally  exported  from  Aragon,  Catalonia, 
Andalusia,  and  particularly  from  the  kingdom  of 
'  Granada.  The  oil  of  Aragon  is  sent  in  large 
quantities  to  France  by  the  mountains  of  Gascony  ; 
and  to  the  ports  of  Barcelona  and  San  Sebastian, 
■whence  one  portion  is  transported  by  sea-  to  other 
pares  of  France,  and  another  to  England.  The  oil 
of  Ca^lonia  goes  partly  to  Holland,  and  partly  to 
France.  This  province  annually  exports  eight 
thousand  charges  of  oil,  each  charge  consisting  of 
286  pounds  16  ounces.  The  oil  of  Andalusia  is 
sent  to  Fnglandj  Holland,  and  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope by  [he  port  of  Malaga.  This  article  amounts 
to  about  a  million  of  piastres,  five  millions  livres 
tournois,  (20S,335/.'6j.  bd.) 

Soda, 
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Soda,Harina,  salJcor,  aod  agua-azal,  form  a  verjr 
.  considerable  branch  of  Spanish  commerce.  The 
largest  qnantities  of  those  articles  are  furnished  by 
the  kingdoms  of  IWurcia,  and  Valencia ;  the  latter 
atone,  upon  an  annual  average,  exports  a  hundred 
thousand  quintals  of  barilla,  twenty-five  thousand 
quintals  of  soda,  and  four  thousand  quintals  of 
agua-azul.  Murcia  expc»ts  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  quintals.  A  fifth  part  of  thza 
quantity  is  sent  to  England,  and  four-fifths  to 
France.  Tliis  trade  is  conducted  by  the  pojrcs  rf 
Alicant  and  Carthagena. 

The  foreign  trade  in  silk  is  entirely  decayed.  So 
many  obstacles  hiive  been  opposed  to  its  exporta- 
tion as  have  amounted  to  a  virtual  prohibition. 
This  article  has  been  already  spoken  of  in  the  de- 
tail of  the  trade  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  Some 
attempts  have,  however,  been  made  for  its  revival. 

The  quantity  of  fine  wool  vi  hich  Sp^  annually 
produces  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand quintals  ;  a  moiety  of  which,  after  it  has  been 
washed,  is  exported  to  foreign  countries,  and  a  less 
considerable  quantity  is  sent  abroad  in  the  grease. 

By  the  particular  calculations  of  the  count  de 
Camponianez,  this  estimate  will  appear  moderate. 
1  hat  able  economist  informs  us  that  the  migratory 
flocks*  afford  annually  five  hundred .  thousand 
arobas,  or  one  hundred  twenty-five  thousand  qum-  ■ 

*  The<]iffcrei-ce  between  migatorf  and  slaiionary  sheep 
has  previously  been  explained  in  treating  on  agriculture,  p.  47 
of  (bis  volume. 

tals, 
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talB»  (129,1U  cvC)  of  fine  wool;  and  that  unt]r 
tbousand  are  manufactured  in  thecountrjr}  am^ 
the  other  eighty-four  ihousaiid  exported.  Tbi 
number  of  migratory  sheep  is  estimated  at  five 
millioDS,  and  eight  millions  of  staticoiary  shee^ 
Suppo^g  the  five  nulltons  of  migratory  sbe^  piio- 
duce  me  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  quia* 
taU  of  fine  wool,  it  may  certamly  be  allowed,  thai! 
the  eight  millions  of  stationary  sheep,  at  Icdst,  yield 
ao  equal  quantity ;  beside  the  coarse  wool,  ex* 
portation  of  which  is  prohibited. 

The  amount  then  of  wool  annually  exported 
from  Spain  will  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
Uiousand  quintals  of  washed  wool,  and  a  hundred 
and  five  thousand  of  wool  in  grease.  Both  are 
sent  to  Holland,  France,  and  England ;  and  very 
considerable  duties  are  paid  upon  exportation  i  the 
sum  of  which  amounts  to  eighty -four  reals,  twenty- 
one  livresjournois,  {\'/s.6J.)  per  quintal,  on  wool  in 
the  grease,  and  double  that  sum  on  washed  wool. 
The  city  of  Burgos  is  the  staple  for  all  the  wool* 
exported  by  the  ports  of  Sant  Aiidero,Loredo,  San 
Sebastian,  and  Bilbao:  the  remainder  is  shipped 
in  the  ports  and  harbours  of  Barcelona,  G  rao,  Cul- 
tera,  Alicant,  Carthagena,  and  Malaga,  on  the 
Mediterranean  sea :  a  portion  also  passes  by  way  of 
Cadiz  and  Seville- 

The  English, Dutch,  and  particularly  iheFrench, 

Tetum  the  same  wools  again  to  Spain,  but  in  a ' 

manufactured  state,  transformed  into  cloths,  serges, 

swandowns. 
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swandowne,  flatinels,  &c.  &c  ;  the  result  is  a  ma- 
terial mjury  to  Spain,  losing  the  advantage  arising 
from  manual  labour,  for  which  it  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  remunerating  foreigners ;  and  remunera- 
tion absorbs  nearly  the  whole  of  the  money  pre- 
viously received  for  the  raw  article;  The  count 
de  Campomanez  judiciously  observes,  that  were 
this  wool  kept  in  the  kingdom  it  might  serve  to 
extend,  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  con- 
tribute to  national  wealth ;  and  he  further  remarks, 
that  if  the  raw  material  were  only  spun  prior  to  its 
exportation,  it  would  furnish  employment  for  a 
number  of  persons,  who  at  present  are  the  victims 
of  idleness,  particularly  women  and  children  ;  and 
that  the  consequent  benefit  would  be  an  annual 
profit  of  45,000,000  of  reals,  11,290,000  livres 
tournois,  (468,750/.)  which  would  remain  to  circu- 
late through  the  kingdom.  Another  observation 
may  here  be  added,  that  the  foreign  merchants 
scarcely  allow  the  Spaniards  any  profit  upon  the 
commission  of  purchasing  the  wool  from  the 
growers,  and  upon  the  business  of  washing;  and  they 
often  buy  the  wools  of  the  proprietors  themselves, 
and  procure  the  washing  to  be  done  for  a  given  sum. 
Notwithstanding  these  circumstances  operating 
against  the  interest  of  Spain,  the  government  con- 
stantly favours  the  exportation  of  wool ;  and  this 
political  error  is  perpetuated  from  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  duties  on  exportation  are  an  im- 
portant object.    The  annual  produce  of  this  source 

of 
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.of  revenue  fe  estimated  at  about  24,000,000 reals, 
6,000,000  livres  touraois,  (^50,000/. ) 

Tobacco  forms  another  considerable  branch  of 
Spanish  commerce,  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
king,  which  has  been  already  noticed,  when  treat- 
ing of  its  manu&cture. 

The  different  provinces  of  Spain  have  various 
branches  of  trade,  which  areTespectively  peculiar 
to  each ;  the  following  is  a  concise  statement. 

The  kingdom  of  Seville  exports  a  quantity  of 
fruit,  about  a  hundred  thousand  quintals  of  Xeres 
wine,  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  and  salt  from  the  pits 
at  Puerto  Real,  which  annually  produces  eighty 
millions  of  reals,  twenty  millions  of  livres  tournois, 
(833,333/.  65.  Sd.) ;  this  article  is  sent  to  Portugal, 
England,  Holland,  and  even  to  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. 

The  kingdom  of  Granada  exports  a  quantity  of 
lead  from  the  port  of  Almeria  to  France ;  fruit 
from  Almeria  and  Malaga,  dried  raisins,  divers 
kinds  of  fruit,  sumac,  anchovies,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  wine  to  England,  Holland,  Italy,  and  the 
North  of  Europe,  by  the  port  of  Malaga.  .Through 
the  same  medium  it  re'ceives  in  return  spices,  cut- 
lery goods,  thread,  tapes,  bindings,  and  lace,  from 
Holland ;  mercery  goods  from  Hamburgh ;  worsted, 
wooUen,  and  steel  goods  from  England.  The 
balance  of  trade  is  in  its  favour;  the  exportation 
exceeding  the  importation  to  the  amount  of  thirty- 
two 
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two  mitUons  of  re^b^  dght  nulUons  Uvreft  toutnola^ 
(333,383/.  Gi.  8J.) 

The  kingdom  vf  Vaktma  abips  a  quimity  c^  rice 
for  the  isle  of  Majorca,  palms  for  Italy,  about  a 
hundred  and  forty  ^mntals  of  kerntes  for  France* 
Eix:  thousand  tons  of  salt  f«r  Englsnd,  Holland; 
aed  the  Horth  of  Europe }  and  a  large  quantity  of 
dried  &ujt ;  of  which  about  three  thoutaad  (juiib- 
tals  of  almonds  are  sent  to  Marseilles,  and  Holland  ; 
tibirty-dght  thousand  quintalts  of  dried  raieins  to 
England  andFranee  J  aix  thoua^d  quintals  of  dried 
iigs  to  England,  and  Holland  \  and  dates  to  the 

.,  amount  of  400,000  reals,  100,000  livres  ttmrnots, 
(4,166/.  13/,  4J.)  to  France,  Holland,  and  the  North 
of  Europe.  In  return  this  province  receives  spices 
from  France  and  Holland;  com,  cloth,  silks,  steel 
goods,  linens,  and  jewellery  from  France.  Greater 
pan  of  it»  trade  is  carried  on  by  Grao  and  the 
port  of  Alicant. 

Caialama  exports  annually  twenty-six  thousand 
sacks  of  nuts,  of  which  twenty  thousand  go  to  Eng- 
land; thirty  one  thousand  two  hundred  quintals 
of  cork,  thirty  thousand  in  boards,  and  twelve 
hundred  manufactured  into  corks,  to  France,  with 
which  article  are  annually  loaded  about  twenty- 
five  ships.  This  province  has  also  a  commercial 
concern  in  piastres,  which  k  sends  to  France  j  and 

<  notwithstanding  this  trade  is  prohibited,  it  forms  a 

considerable  object  of  speculation.      It  imports 

com. 
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Corn,  cloth,  ulks,  linens,  steel  goods,  and  jewelletf 
from  France,  and  quantities  of  salted  cod  fish  from 
Enghmdj  the  amount  of  the  cod  fish  imported 
from  the  latter  country  is  estimated  at  three  mil- 
lions of  piastres,  fifteen  millions  livres  toumoig, 
(625,000/.) 

Oid  Castile  sends  out  wool,  and  about  four  thou- 
sand quintals  of  prepared  madder;  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  this  branch  of  manufacture,  go- 
vernment in  the  year  1 782  imposed  a  duty  of 
forty-five  reals,  eleven  livres,  five  sols  tournois 
{iOj.  10|^.)  upoB  every  quintal  of  foreign  raadder 
imported. 

The  province  ofAsturias  has  no  export  trade ;  for 
the  quantity  of  nuts  it  annually  sends  cut  can 
scarcely  be  taken  into  this  account.    It  imports  cod... ' 
fish  and  whale  oil  from  England. 

Biscay  principally  confines  its  commercial  rela- 
tions to  England ;  it  exports  bar-iron  and  anchors ; 
and  sends  a  quantity  of  nuts  to  Germany  by 
the  Hamburgh  traders.  In  feturn  it  receives  from 
England  butter,  whale  oil,  and  codfish. 

Although  Spain  exports  immense  quantities  of 
its  agricultUKl  jH-oductions,  it  sends  abroad  nooe 
of  its  manufactured  articles  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  im< 
ports  theni  from  all  countries :  in  this  respect 
Spanish  commerce  may  be  viewed  as  completely 
passsive.  The  kingdom  of  Valencia  is  the  only 
part  of  the  kingdom  which  exports  any  manu- 
facture, and  that  is  a  fancy  article  sent  to 
Marseilles, 
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Marseilles*  and  parts  of  Africa,  denominated  mtUmt 
in  France ;  and  azulejos  in  Spain. 

The  following  articles  are.  imported  into  Spain : 

From  Holland, 

Tapes,  linen-drapery,  common  lace>  cutlery 
goods,  and  paper. 

From  Silesia. 
Unen-drapery. 

From.Germany,  more  particularly  jirom  Han^urgh. 

Quantities  of  haberdashery. 

From  England. 

Calicoes,  iron  and  steel  goods,  fine  cloth,  quan- 
tities of  cod-fish  and  ling ;  the  value  of  the  last 
'  articles  is  estimated  at  three  millions  of  duros,  five 
millions  livres  tournois,  (208,333/. '13j.  id.) 

From  France. 

Calicoes,  linen-drapery,  silk  stockings,  silks, 
camlets,  and  odier  kinds  of  worsted  stuffs,  fine 
cloths,  gilded  articles,  jewellery,  iron  goods,  haber- 
dashery, steel  good's,  and  perfumery. 

American  Commerce. 

Spain  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  her 
American  colonies. 

The 
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Hie  only  province  of  Spun  interdicted  a  free 
trade  with  the  colonies.  Is  Biscay.  That  province 
nili  warmly  contends  for  the  remnant  of  its  former 
privileges}  which  established  its  liberty,  gnd  forms 
as  it  were  a  separate  state,  governed  by  peculiar 
laws  and  r^ulations.  It  is  subject  neither  to 
duties^  domiciliary  visits,  nor  taxes  of  any  kind 
upon  the  merchandise  it  either  exports  or  imports  ; 
the  custom-house  oEBcersand  guards  being  stationed 
upon  the  frontier  of  the  adjacent  provinces.  Had 
it  consented  to  have  relinquished  these  privileges, 
it  might  have  participated  in  American  commerce  ; 
but  the  Biscayans  preferred  the  privation  of  the 
advantages  they  might  have  derived  from  that 
trade,  to  subjecting  themselves  for  the  sa£e  of  them 
to  taxation,  and  the  dark  designs  and  vexatious 
oppresdons  of  persons  employed '  as  collectors  oC 
the  customs.  In  consequence  of  which  all  -com- 
merdal  connections  between  them  and  the  Ame- 
ricans is  strictly  prohibited.  They  can  only  share 
the  quantity  which  can  be  carried  on  by  means  o£ 
the  ports  in  the  vicinity. 

Notwithstanding,  this  province  long  possessed 
the  exclusive  trade  to  the  Caracas,  by  means  of 
the  company  of  the  same  denomination ;  and  since  ' 
the  dissolution  of  the  con^pany  Biscay  has  con- 
tinued the  trade  by  the  port  of  San  Sebastian,  con- 
stantly sending  out  ships,  which  import  from  the 
Caracas  cocoa,  hides,  and  tobacco. 

The  colonies  have  ever  been  prohibited  from 
VOL.  IV.  p  D  trading 
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trading  with  other  itaticms,  except  upon  some  few 
pQcasioiLs,  when  their  ports  from  particular  motive* 
have  been  opened  to  France,  England,  and  Holr 
}and.  Notwithstanding  this  interdiction,  and  the 
strictness  and  vigilance  adopted  ia  the  executloa 
cf  the  prohibitory  decrees ;  yet  the  French  and 
Engli^  have  constantly  contrived  to  obtain  a 
market  for  their  merchandlGe-in  Spanish  America. 
For  a  long  time  the  West  India  and  American 
trade  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  city  and  port 
of  Seville ;.  in  the  year  1/20  it  was  transferred  to 
Cadiz  -f  and  excluded  by  law  from  all  other  ports 
in  SpaHu  It  was  carried  on  by  means  of  a  small' 
fieet,  which  annually  sailed  about  the  same  season 
of  the  year.  Subsequently  two  fleets  were  annually 
sent  out :  but  in  the  interval  not  a  single  ship  was 
permitted  to  sail.  In  the  year  1739  the  establish- 
ment of  register  shipt  took  place*  which  were 
freighted  by  merchants  belpnging  to  the  same  port, 
which  permission  was  granted  in  consideration  of 
&  douceur  to  government.  These  made  voyages 
In  the  intervals  occurring  between  the  sailing  of 
the  periodical  fleets  \  but  the  formalities  were  nu- 
merous and  perplexing,  and  the  duties  on  the  car- 
goes oppressively  heavy. 

'-  This  plan  was  very  prejudicial  Xp  the  mutual  in- 
terests of  the  coloiues,  and  the  nratber  country. 
In  the  year  17^4,  Charles  the  Third  made  a  slight 
modification;  estabUshing  packet  boats^  which  sail- 
ed monthly  from  Corunna  to  the  Havanna  and 
'  .  ,  '  Bortp  Rjco; 
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:pDrtQ  Rico ;  jnd  every  two  moufhs  tq  RiQ  <Je  !i 
,Hat^  These  v^re  allowecj  to  ta^e  eat  half  a 
cargQ  of  Spaiiish  n^rchapdise,  and  to  be  freighted 
tack  with,  half  a  cargo  of.Amencui  prodttsc. 
This „ prince  di^  sdll.more  j  in  tht.year  1778  b« 
gavcall  hi5  subjects  liberty  tQ  trade  to, particular 
parts  of  America ;  and  appointed  certain  ports 
from  which  the  ships  employed  should  depart,  and 
to  which  they  should  return.  In  a  few  years 
aft»  be  extended  this  privilege  to  a  greater  num  ' 
ber  of  Spanish  ports  and  many  other  parts  ef 
America. 

.  This  trade  Js  no  longer  confined  to  Cadiz.  The 
ports  of  Seville,  Carthagena,  Alicant,  Barcelona, 
SantAndero,Corunna,andGijon  have  a  direct  trade 
to  the  island  of  Vent,  the  Isles  of  Cuba  and  Hispa- 
niola,  to  Yucatan,  Porto  Rico,  Campechy,  and  Lou- 
isiana on  the  Spanish  main.  The  ancient  and  per- 
plexing formalities  no  longer  subsist,  the  oppres- 
sive duties  have  been  taken  off*,  and  all  that  at  pre- 
sent is  required  for  exporting  merchandise  irom. 
Spain  to  the  colonies  is  the  payment  of  six  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  upon  the  commodity. 

This  freedom  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  'colonial  trade.  No  sooner  was  the  privilege 
granted,  than  the  mercantile  spirit  availed  itself  of 
the  advantageous  opportunity  it  afforded ;  for  the 
same  year  the  estimated  number  of  ships  which 
sailed  &om  the  different  ports  of  Spam  for  America 
was  as  follows :  ' 
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From  Ctdiz 
Frem  CoruBiift 
From  Barcelona 
From  Malaga 
From  Sant  Aaiefo 
Fcom  Alicaat 


SS 

34 

■    13- 

3 

162 


TBese  difieient  wsser*  wae  freighted  with  met- 
cbandise  to  the  following  amount. 


R<9hde 

Uvm 

tOURUHS. 

Sterling. 

7,159-' 54- iJ 
«,09,4,58j-io 

£»98.a98    t    ji. 
303,D4i    1    a 

TOTJL. . ,  . 

77,014,9*' 

19,153,740-5 

8M,2.9    «    ^ 

Of  this  Ibeportof  Cadiz 

l3,3«,o6* 
jfi,80i,94i 

3.3«,J'J-io 
9,115^5-  J 

J84J»5    4    4i 

Tot**.... 

J0,»O<,0QJ 

ii,SJi,oot>-ij 

5»«.9S8  .7    li 

The  number  of  ships,  with  the  value  of  their  im*- 
ports  and  exports^  have  been  con^derably  increased 
since  that  period,  as  the  anneiced  table  will  shew. 


'  Spamb  gi^orti  to  America  in  the  year  1788. 


Reals  de 

Utict               Money 

toumois.            sWii'u^. 

I4»,494,»90 

J9Ji5,«09£..648.is8  14  9! 

UMijn     'm84,3»4     J     4 

TOTU. 

i'X>,t\l£i9 

7S,i79.3»'     3,'3»,47*  »8  H 
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€}[  this  quantity  wis  u- 

ponedafmiioiialmer- 

chutdiie 

iFrom  the  port  of  Cidie 

Flora  ibe  port  of  Barce- 

And  In  foreign  merchui' 

disc 
Prom  the  port  of  Cadiz 
Froin  tbc  pan  of  Baice- 

lona 

Total 


9iA«»**7  »*.8ij,6o4 

i*i,S*j,8»7  3oj»o,BS« 
113,607,144  ]0,9oi,78j 
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itr^ortsfrom  Amirka  ttOo  Spain  in  the  year  1788. 


TheKXalamCHHitof  i 

By  the  port  of  C»diz 
By  the  poit  of  BaiccLoiu 


a,S6i,6i4 


3,381,310  "  o 
',6i7.»7J  J  o 
369,134     i     8 


Baimce  rfAnmican  Commerce  in  the  year  1788. 


The  ccpcnu  fiom  Spain 
to  Araeiica 

The  imports  fiom  Ame- 
lica  to  Spain. 

The  impoits   have   ei- 

cceded  the  export*  . . 

Of  wiiicbCadiE  imported 

Bucclooa. 


100,71 7  ja9 
S04^93.73J 


103,976,104 
3.674.787 


7J,I79.J8; 
01.173,433 


3.13*  47* 
8,38i,u6 


7    6 


4  ii5.994>05T  5.**B,9i8  i6    8 

"    -6,119,897  4,4ai,o79    o  to 

918,696      38,179    o    o 

The  increase  of  dudes  paid  into  the  royai  trea- 
sury upon  the  goods  .which  were  exported  to  Ame* 
rica,  and  imported  thence  into  Spain,  demonstrates 
the  same  point. 
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Uvm 

Money 

nerling.- 

Amtrant  of  the  k'ms''  duty  in  the 

yeiir»77S 

Dittodittoin(Uejrearl78B    .... 

SS.M6-+94 

1,690,311 

.J.8&,.11B 

£70,4*3    «  + 
577,679    9    » 

4^.695,1103 

11,173,801 

se7,a3<i    0  le 

Notwithstanding  the  permisaon  granted  to  va- 
rious ports  in  Spain  to  participate  in  the  trade  to 
Spanish  America,  and  the  consequent  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  commerce  of  Cadiz ;  sdll  it  main- 
tains a  decided'  superiority  over  the  other  ports,  as 
the  annexed  table  will  clearly  prove. 
The  number  of  ships  which  cleared  out  of    - . 
Cadiz  for  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  year 
1791,  was  -     . 
The  number  of  vessels  which  cDtered  in- 
wards irom  the  colonies  the  same  year, 
amounted  to  ... 


106 


177 


Value  of  lutioiiat  meichcui- 
liise,  wtclusive  of  foreign, 
oiporlal  to  do  colouiei 
tijr.the  port  of  Ctdiz. 


Kealide 

vellon. 

101,000,000 

*SJOO,000 

Ilfi,00O,O0( 

170,000,000 

67,joo,ooo 

700,000,000 

i7j,ooo,ooo 

6o,ooo,coc 

15,000,000 

IO,O«O,0OC 

l,J00,0O0 

18,000, oool 

4,500,000 

,061,500   ' 
.»o8,3J3    ■ 


.Thii  port  reoeiTed  ia  re. 
tutti  imports  in  the  year 
1791  to  the^nlue  of 

Among  ibe  Tarioui  utielcs 

of  merchandise  which  were 

aenx  in  the  year  1791  by 

this  port  [0  the  colonies, 

may  be  enumeiued. 
Silks  to  the  value  of .,.,., . 

Woollen  articltt   

Articles  of  hemp  andflai.. . 

_   The  chief  trade  between  Spain  and  America 
consists 
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consists  Itt  exporting  a  considerable  quantity  of 
^>anish  manufactures,  and  importing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver,  the  produce  of  the  cofonies. 
Spain  sends  to  America  a  vast  quantity  of  the 
^cy  articles,  called  azuiejns,  from  the  kingdom, 
df  Valencia,  and  from  the  same  province  coarse 
woollen,  for  clothing  the  troops ;  numerous  iron 
utensils ;  quantities  of  mailed  paper,  dyed  and 
printed  cottons,     and   calicos,    from    Catatonia;, 
cotton  stockings,  six  hundred  thousand  pieces  of. 
cotton  ribands,  and  eighty  thousand  dozen  of  siik 
handkerchiefs  from  the  same  province  ;  from  Ga*. 
Itcia  Bfty  thousand  pairs  of  knit-thread  stockings, 
dght  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  yaras  of  linen-' 
drapery,  table>linen,  tapes,  hides,  skins,  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  dressed  leather ;  numbers  of  siifc 
stockings  are  sent  from  Talavera  de  la  Heyna  and" 
Barcelona ;  quantities  of  siiks,  and  silk  stuffs  mixed 
with  gold  and  silver,  from  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,-^ 
Toledo,  Requena,  Valencia,  and  Barcelona ;  large    ^ 
quantities  of  writing-paper  from  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia }  about  two  hundred  thousand  reams  of  the 
same  kind  of  paper  from  Catalonia,  from  whence  are 
also  sent  two  hundred  thousand  pair  of  shoes  j  play- 
ing cards  from  Granada,  and  house-brooms  and 
brushes  from  Barcelona  to  the  amount  of  60,000 
ducats,  1 65,000  livres  tournois,  6,875i.  annually, 
which  are  sent  by  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  return  the  colonies  supply  Spain  with  coffee, 

sugar,  some  cotton,  tobacco,  cocoa,  leather,  and 

D  D  4  pardcularly 
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pardcularlf  gold  and  silver,  both  in  ingots  and 
coined  into  money.  Part  of  the  precious  metais 
belong  to  the  king,  and  the  remainder  is  imported 
on  account  of  the  merchants,  being  sent  as  the 
fad^nce  for  articles  obtained  from  Spain. 

Upon  a  moderate  calculation  the. annual  value 
of  the  gold  and  silver  iniported  amounts  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  Uvres  toumois, {5,000,000/. to  6,250,000/.) 
In  the  year  1791,  there  arrived  in  the  port  of  Ca- 
diz alone  gold  and  silver,  in  money,  bars,  or 
ingots,  to  -the  value  of  25,788, 1?5  piastres, 
128,940,875  livrestoumois,(5.S70,6l9A15j.lO(/.) 
This  only  includes  the  quantity  known  to  be  im- 
ported, from  its  having  paid  the  duty ;  it  is  Gup- 
posed  what  is  clandestinely  imported  amounts  to 
nearly  an  equal  sum. 

ji  general  tabic  *  of  the  foreign  commerce  belonging  it 
Spain. 

Active  European  commrce. 
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THim   V* 

LUE. 

OFCOWMBKO. 

Reals     1     Livres 
devellon.  |  loumols. 

Money       ' 

B.«ling. 

Wine  from  Calalonia, . 
DittcFfroin  Vilencia  .. 

4.000  loads 
1,100,000  cantttcu 

11,000,000 
36,000,000 

ii,coo,ooo 

64,000 

«,i!so,ooo 
100,000 
.3,000.000 
9,000.000 
3,000,000 

£1,666  .5    0 
!,5,COO     0    Q 
8.333    6    « 
115,000    0    a 
37;^oo    0    0 
115,000     0    Q 
115,000     0    0 

Bitto  from  Xercs 

DittufromMaligi..... 
Brandy  fiom  Valencia, . 
Dillo  (lom  Catalonia  . . 

50,coQ  quintals 
400.0CO  quintals 
joo,ooo  cantatas 

35,000  pipe* 

•  This  is  onlj  a  geneial  statement ;  for  it  ij  impossible  to  know  tbc  d*UUlcd  lOle  of 
tbe  trade  with  desired  accuracy. 
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Drifd  njuns  from  Ma- 

U«. >.... 

Ditlo  diciD  from  Valencia 
died  tip  from  MaUga 
Ditto  ii[ia  fromVtlenci 
Walnuts  from  Catalani 
Cbcsnuta  from  Biscaf . . 
Nuts  from  the  Astuiiaa 
Dalei  ftom  Valcocia  .  ■ 
AlmoQdi  from  ditto. . . . 

Oil  fiom  Malaga 

Ditto  from  Cabtlod^i  . . 
Barilfa 


f  fnnnValcn- 


Agui-«rul) 

S*   ?'™""'- 

A|;aa-«zulJ  '"•■■•• 
Kermei  ftoniValeacia. . 
Cork  from  Catalonia  , . 
Cmks  from  Catslonii . . 
Madder  from  Old  Castii 
Xroonts  from  Barcelon 
Wool  in  fleece,  waalied 
Wool  in  the  gitaie . . . 
Salt  from  Valencia . . . 
Pillo  from  Puenoreal. 


i;a,aoo  quintala 
38,000  quintals 

loofiOo  quiDUtB 
t6,coa  quintals 
16,000  sscki 


3,000  qaintlii 
quintals 


"9. 


»QO,000  q 


o  quintals 
•D  quintal: 
o  quintals 


THEIS  TAUIC. 


3,300,00c 

400,000 

10p00,D00 


%O,T<XlflO0 

SS8,ooo 
80,000,000 


X  £615,000   . 

34,37i    ' 
5»*oo    < 


4,>3J 
«,j6j  ■ 
«>S,3JJ 
iJiJ33  ' 


,oco,0oc    3,;oo«0oc 
700,00c       175.OX 


5,400,000 

»i5tr4j 


7.!>3  ' 

»»5,ooo  . 

8,989  I 

66,666  I 

<>87J 

666,666  I 

13,766  1 

9i»Io  ' 

833.iJ» 


348,710,991^87,1  »4.'49  3.633r5io 


This  table  of  commerdal  enumeration  is  de- 
ficient in  many  articles,  respecting  which  it  is  im- 
possible either  to  learn  the  kinds  of  merchandise 
or  the  detail  of  the  trade  j  but  which,  if  collected, 
would  be  of  considerable  importance,  as  for  in- 
stance the  oil  produced  in  Aragon,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Seville,  the  iron  and  anchors  of  Biscay,  the 
lead,  fruit,  sumac,  and  anchovies  of  the  kingdom 
of  Granada,  the  palms  and  azulejos  of  Valencia, 
the  tobacco,  the  trade  in  piastres,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

ExJ>ori 
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Etipori  tpade  with  ATtteriea: 


Th«  vsloe  et  natien*!  mer 
chandiie  eiporKd  to  Amc 
■ica.fiom  Spain  am  minted, 

In  iTflS,  to   

In  1789,  to 

In  1790,  to   

Ini79'>  to   

Iiii79a,to   


Theneiageibout  .... 

f  oreini  merchanilifc  eiportcd 

««;8». 


44.000,000 

3S.6*3,57- 


1 1833.333 
t.+<4.3'5  I 


&0a  total  ef  Spanish  commerce. 


Total {667,3i5,»E6|i66,ia7,3iT|  6,951,155  17     £ 

Spanish  commerce  waB  still  more  increased  sub- 
sequent to  the  year  1792 ;  this  increase,  produced 
by  idditional  industry,  excited  by  the  freedom 
grated  to  the  spirit  of  trade^'Vas  equally  visible 
in  Americk :  the  observations  of  the  learned  Hum- 
boldt are  demonstrative  upon  this  subject. 

During  the  twelve  years  preceding  the  time 
when  the  edict  was  issued  which  gave  freedom  to 
commerce,  that  is,  from  the  year  1 766  to  the  year 
1778, 203,882,000  piastres  were  coined  in  Mexico; ' 
in  the  twelve  succeeding  years  252,024,000,  that  is 
26amillionsoflivrestoumois,(10,833,333/.6f.8i/.) 
more  were  coined  than  in  the  preceding  years. 
Under  the  article  of  Finances  it  will  be  seen  that 

the 
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the  amount  of  goods  sent  to  Eumpc  increased  ul 
the  same  propomon ;  and  since  that  jSeriod  die 
value  has  been  much  greater."  The  trade  with 
Vera  Cruz  consisted  in  the  year  18(£S  of 

Piastres. 

• '  Imports         .         .         .         .91 ,998j588 
Exports  ;         .       .       .     38,447,367 

'  of  which  sum  three  mHions  and  a  half  of  pias- 
tres were  paid  for  cochineal,  three  millions  for 
indigo,  and  one  million  and  a  half  for  sugar.  It 
is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  Suga:r  had  not  been 
cultivated  in  Mexico,  at  least  in  any  considerable 
quantities,  till  very  lately:  the  sadden  and  pro- 
(Egious  increase  arose  from  the  troubled  srate  of 
the  island  of  San  Domingo,  which  excited  the  at- 
tention of  the  Mexican?  to  this  new  culture.  And~ 
doubtless  from  the  same  cause  the  cultivation  of' 
sugar  was  so  greatly  extended  in  the  island  of 
-Cuba*  ;  which  produced  in  the  year  1790,  100,000 

'.*  The  population  of  this  island  in  the  year  1804,  cnnsjfitad 
of  234,000  whites,  gOO,000  men  of  colour,  and  108,000, 
slaves,  M.  de  Humboldt  made  a  remarkable  cocnparisoa  be- 
tween the  kind  of  population  in  this  island,  and  that  of  J^ 
tnaica,  from  which  the  following  e^iact  is  taken. 

Island  of  Cuba,  J^haica; 

One  hundred  inhabitaoU.  One  hundred  inbabitanli. 

Whiles  .  54         .        .  .10 

Freemen  of  colouc  2 1  .  .         ^ 

Staves  .  2B  .  .63 
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cases,  each  containing  16  arobas,  4051bs.  avor- 
dapois  each,  and  2^0,000  in  1804. 

Commefcial  ports  in  Spaitu 

Spanish  commerce  is  conducted  byTariom  ports, 
sittiated  upon  the  AtUndc  ocean  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea.  The  maridtne  provinces  on  the 
&nner  are,  Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  the  Asturias,  Ga< 
licia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Seville ;  on  the  latter, 
Catalonia,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Granada,  Murcia, 
and  Valencia. 

The  ports  of  Biscay  are  Sani  Andero^  Bilbao,  and 
liegu&lif  m  Kscay  proper ;  San  Sebastian,  Motricoy 
PjKsa^e,  Deva^  and  Fontarabia  in  Guipuzcoa,  and 
Lartdo  in  the  district  of  the  four  cities.  The  ports 
of  Deva  and  Bilbao  are  not  upon  the  sea,  but  some 
distance  from  it ;  the  former  upon  the  rirer  Deva, 
and  the  latter  upon  the  river  Ansa. 
■  The  ports  of  LeqiteiHo*,  Fontarabiaf,  Laredo\t 
Motrico^t  and  D€vg\t  have  voy  little  trade.     Sant 

*  Tlus  port  is  unall,  a^itting  oa\f  sloops,  and  otber  vessels, 
draw  log  little  water. 

■f-  This  is  a  veiy  inctHuiderable  pott,  odI^  adapted  for  small 
craft. 

X  This  is  a  large  and  beautiful  port,  bat  little  frequented.  * 

§  The  approach  to  this  port  is  dangerous  from  a  large  rocky 
shoal  at  the  entrance,  called  the  trUo,  which  is  diy  at  ebb,  wA 
covered  witli  tfater  at  ilood  tide. 

II  This  porffaas  a  very  unsafe  entrance  on  account  of  a  sandy 

bar,  wbkbthe  riverDevafornu  at  its  confluence  with  theses. 

Andtro 
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Audero  imports  the  principal  part  of  the  salt-fish 
and  fish  oil  from  England,  and  different  articles  of 
English  and  French  production ;  and  sends  those 
cotuttnes  in  return  vools  for  their  manufactures': 
the  trade  of  this  port  is  pretty  considerable.  The 
ports  of  Patisget  Bilbao*,  and  San  Sebastian,  are 
frequoited  by  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch, 
who  bring  their  manufiwtnred  goods,  and  freight 
thdr  vessels  backvith  bar-iron,  anchors,  and  wool: 
the  latter  pwt  also  has  a  trade  with  the  Caracas. 
Previous  to  the  last  war  Bilbao,  upon  the  annual 
average,  exported  twenty  or  twenty-two  thousand 
bags  of  wool,  most  of  which  weighed  from  tv» 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  and 
Ae  port  of  Sant  A neUro  about  ime-third  as  muclk 
Both  these'  ports  together  exported  in  the  year 
179i  thirty-two  thousand  bags  of  wool,  exclusive 
of  six  hundred  bags  of  Iamb's  wool  in  the  grease. 

The  Asiurias  possess,  a  number  of  small  ports ; 
the  most  frequented  are  Gijm,  Lourca,  and  Ca* 
diUera^  but  they  wUl  not  admit  of  large  ships : 
the  trade  of  these  ports  was  prmcipally  confined 
to  the  Dutch.  But  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  French  and  English  have 
participated,  sliding  linen  cloth,  woollens,  and 
steel  goods,  though  in  no  very  considerable  quan- 
tities. 

In  Galida  are  numerous  small  ports,  Maria, 

*  Bilbao  ii  litoated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ansa,  and 
the  harbour  U  toaaei  by  ■  largo  and  excellent  pier, 

Ccrcuvim, 
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Corcuviem,  BajonOt  Pimtevedray' Mitrat,,  laGiUtrJia, 
Padron,  Redondth^  Caanbadst  dehofa^  haacaj  Battm- 
xos,  yivero,  Pzantebume,  indRivadeo'i  butall^KSe 
are  very  inconsiderable,  znd  the  trade  of  little  jd>> 
portance.  The  principal  ports  f^  this  prarioce 
are  Ferrol,  Cotnmna,  3.nd  f^igg.  The  harbour  of 
^errol*  is  appointed  a  xkaval  statiali,  and  its  com- 
merce is  only  a  secondary  c^ject,  and  conisqusntly 
MDCcrtain  and  limited.  The  trad*  jof  Fi^\  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  importation  of.  articles  froni 
England,  France,  and  Holland.  That  of  CorujmdX 
is  very  important,  and  its  foreign  commerce  very 
extensive  ^  it  imports  grain  from  France,  cloths, 
swandowns,  and  £annels,  from  France  and  Eng- 
land.; salt'fish  from  the  latter  country ;  linens 
from  Ireland  and  Holland ;  salt  butter  from  Eog- 

*  Tlie  harbour  of  Ferrol  is  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe  j  it  is 
spacious,  deepj  wide,  and  well  constructed  ;  the  entrance  i» 
direct,  but  the  channet  is  so  narrow  that  only  one  vessel  caa 
pass  at  a  time.  I'hia  is  the  principal  royal  naval  station,  with 
the  estabtisbmeut  of  a  maritime  college,  a  large  arsenal,  beatt- 
tifiil  dock-^ards  for  building  line  of  battle  ships.  But  the 
climate  is  damp,  the  siluation  unhealthy;  and  what  is  a  veiy 
serious  drawback  from  this  port  is,  that  vessels  are  unable  ta 
get  out  without  having  a  particular  wiud,  A  project  has  been 
often  started  of  removing  the  naval  department  to  Vigo  ;  but 
the  immense  espence  attending  the  construction  of  new  for- 
tifications, arsenals,  and  magazines,  has  hitherto  prevented  ib 
execution. 

t  This  is  a  spacious  and  excellent  harbour. 
,X  This,  wiMch  was  the  jmrtia  Brigantima  of  the  RotnanS)  19 
a  most  magnificeat  and  capital  harbour. 

land 
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Jaild  -uid  HoUknd ;  and  carries  on.  a  small  trade 
compming  exports  and  imports  with  the  Spaoisb 
colonies,  by  means  of  the  pac^:£t1>oats,  and  ex~ 
press  vessels  which  sail  for  America :  by  these 
it  imports  coc(^,  sugar,  sad  logwood ;  and  exports 
soap,  dressed  hides,  skins,  and  all  kinds  of  leather^ 
with  home  manufactured  linens,U^le  Uaen,and  knit 
thread  dockings :  the  qaantity  of  stockings  it  ex- 
perts annually  amounts  on  the  average  to  Bfty 
.thousand  pairs;  and  of  linen  cloth  to  about  fifty 
thousand  varas. 

The  kingdom  of  Seville  has  two  ports.  Algebras 
and  Cadiz.  Algeziras  *  has  a  very  limited  com- 
merce, a  few  cargoes  of  brandy  and  corn  in  Cat^ 
Ionian  sloops  are  imported,  but  exports  Utde,  ex- 
cept coals  dug  from  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity, 
which  find  a -market  at  Cadiz.  The  latter  portf 
carries  on  a  very  great  import  trade  with  different 
ports  in  France,  enwnerated  here  according  to 
the  extent  and  importance  of  the  commerce  be- 
longing to  each;  Marseilles,  Havre  de  Grace,  - 
Rouen,  Morlaix,  St.  Malo,  Bayonne,  Nantes  and 
St.  VaUery.  It  annually  imports  from  Marseille* 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  twelve  millions  hvies 

*lii3  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 

t  The  harbour  of  Cadiz  is  large,  capacious,  and  finely 
situated,  having  a  communicatioc  to  the  right  and  left  with 
two  seas ;  the  bay  is  eight  leagues  in  circunafereDce.  Three 
loyal  Daral  departments  have  been  loaf  established  at  this 
fort  '  ., 
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totirnois,  (50«000l.)  and  upwards,  a  greater  ^tticfQ 
of  which  consists  of  silks,  uid  gold  lace.  Woollen 
goods  it  grincipally  obtaiiis  from  Havre  de  Grace 
and  Rouen ;  linens  from  Moriaix,  St.  Malo,  and 
Nantes ;  some  woollen  gobds  from  Amiens  and 
St.  Valery ;  it  likewise  imports  corn  and  bacon 
from  Sayonne^  and  Bourdcaux»  and  tar  from  the 
latter  port.  It  has  also  an  import  trade  with  the 
English  and  Dutch,  from  whom  it  receives  iron 
and  stee!  articles,  salt  fish  and  woollen  cloth.  This  ■ 
port  also  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with 
the  Spanish  colonies;  it  exports  and  imports  a 
great  variety  of  articles  which  have  been  enu- 
merated in  treating  particularly  of  the  manu&c- 
tures  of  Spain.  About  a  thousand  ships  annually 
enter  this  port :  the  number  in  the  year  1 776,  was 
nine  hundred  and  forty-nine ;  of  which  two  hun- 
dred , and  sixty-five  were  French:  in  1791  the 
amount  of  ships  that  entered  was, 
English 
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I)utch       .  .  .        ■  : 

Fi'ench 

Spanish  from  Manilla 

t)itto  from  America  .  .  .176 

Ditto  from  different  European  ports  .     162 

Most  of  the  Spanish  ships  belong  to  the  port : 
at  Cadiz  (here  are  reckoned  a  hondred  ship-owners, 
and  seven  hundred  great  commercial  houses,  with- 
out taking  individual  merchants  into  the  account. 
The  principal  part  of  the  merchants  are  Spaniards ; 
the  remainder  consist  of  Dutch,  English,  Flemish, 
German,  Genoese,  and  more  especially  of  Irish  and 
French:  before  the  last  war  between  France  and 
Spain,  the  number  of  French  great  mercantile  con- 
cerns was  fifty ;  besitfcs  thirty-six  retail  houses,  and 
'  thirty  shops  for  selling  silk  modes. 
'  l^e  city'  of  Seville  has  a  trade  nearly  of  the; 
same- kind  with  that  of  Cadiz,  but  fiff  less  extensive. 
Tet  that  place  annually  exports  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  60^000,000  of  reals,  15,000,000  livres 
toumois,  625,000/.  The  Commerce  of  Seville  is 
carried  on  by  the  Guadalquiver,  on  which  it  is 
situated :  this  river  enters  the  ocean  about  six 
ieagues  below,  between  San  Lucar  de  Barameda 
and  Val  de  Vaccas. 

The  kingdom  cf  Granada  possesses  three  ports 
upon  the  Mediterranean,  AlmunecoTi  Almepa^  and 
Malaga.  The  port  of  Altntaiecar  has  very  little 
commerce ;  Almeria  at  one  p^iod  -v^g  the  most 
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celebrated  and  most  frequented  in  Spun ;  but  at 
present  its  consequence  is  very  much  reduced ;  it» 
trade  being  principally  condned  to  France,  vhcnce 
it  imports  a  few  manufactured  articles,  and  cxr 
ports' lead,  soda,  barilla,  and  spartum.  Malaga*^ 
partakes  very  little  in  the  French  trade,  only  ten 
ships  hatiDg  entered  the  port  from  France  in  the 
year  1785.  Its  commercial  connections  with  Hol- 
land are  more  considerable,  and  still  greater  vrish 
'  England;  in  the  year  1789  itreceived upwards  of 
a  hundred  English  ships :  Spanish  ships  rarely  en- 
ta'ed  this  port,  two  only  were  seen  there  in  1 7S5 ; 
but  more  frequent  the  port  at  present ;  thirteen 
entered  in  the  year  L793<  Malaga  impcvts  mer- 
eery  goods  from  Hamburgh ;  groceries,  tapes,  lace, 
and  cutlery,  from  Holland  i  woollens,  and  iron 
goods  from  England  :  it  sends  in  return  to  Eng- 
land, Holland,  the  North  of  Europe,  and  Italy, 
wine,  dried  fruits,  sumach,  anchovies,  and  oiL 
The  annual  estimated  value  of  these  exports  is 
3,300,009  piastres,  16,300,000  livres  tourriois, 

*  This  U  a  large  and  cotivenient  port,  capable  of  containiog 
four  hundred  merchant  vessels,  and  nineteen  >bipB  of  the  line. 
Vessels  may  sail  in  or  out  with  all  winds.  The  entrance  into 
the  harbour  is  formed  by  two  mdes,  distant  from  each  other 
about  three  thousand  toises,  that  is  nearly  three  miles  and  od« 
third  i  but  the  sea  leaves  it  dry  every  day,  and  'the  river  Gua- 
delmedinoB,  which  runs  into  it,  brings  down  great  quantities 
of  saud }  so  that  it  is  appretiended,  if  the  accumulations  caa- 
not  be  prevented,  the  harlxiur  will  be  soon  choked  up,  and 
kft  at  a  diitancs  from  &6  ica. 

,  687»500^ 
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687*500/.;  and  of  the  imports  1,800,000  piastres, 
9,000,000  of  livres,  3/5,000/.:  but  this  calcula- 
tion, as  it  respects  ihe  value  of  exports,  is  ^  too 
low,  which  has'been  previously  noticed.  Granada 
also  exports  wine, and  fruits  by  the  roads  of  Mar- 
bello  and  Velez-Malaga. 

The  kingdom  of  Murcia  has  two  ports,  Jquilat 
and  Cartbagena.  Aquilas  is  a  small  port,  that  will 
onlyadmitvessebhavingashaliow  draught  of  water, 
its  trade  is  consequently  very  incoasiderable.  Car- 
thagena  imports  divers  kinds  of  merchandise  from 
Holland,  £ngUuid|  Naples,  and  France  ;  and  ex- 
ports wools,  spartum,  and  great  quantities  of  soda 
and  barilla. 

The  iingtbm  of  Falenda  has  no  port ;  it  carries 
on  its  foreign  trade  therefore  by  the  roads  of  ^- 
cant  and  CuUera,  and  by  the  sandy  shores  of 
Denia,  Vinaroz,  Gandia,  and  Grao  in  Valencia. 
The  beaches  of  this  province  are  very  flat  and  dan- 
gerous of  approach,  particularly  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  east.  The  road  of  Santa  Pola  is 
very  safe,  but  it  is  only  used  as  an  asylum  foe 
shelter  in  blowing  weather,  and  is  destitute  of  com- 
merce. GafuSa,  Denia,  and  Vinaroz^  have  only  a 
flat  beach  where  the  vessels  take  the  ground,  by 
which,  at  times,  they  ex);ort  wools,  brandies,  and 
dried  fruits ;  importing  in  return  woollens,  linen 
cloth,  and  iron  goods  from  France.  The  custom- 
houses at  those  places  have  been  some  years  since 
suppressed,  and  all  commerce  prohibited ;  yet  they 
■  B  E  2  still 
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Still  continue  to  smuggle  out  brandies,  and  a  fev 
other  articles. 

Grao  has  only  a  fiat  beach,  and  the  trade  ts  very- 
'  mconsiderabic ;  it  imports  cloth,  linen,  iron  good^ 
jewellery,  spices,  and  corn  from  France ;  and  ex- 
ports wine,  dried  fruits,  wool,  soda,  and  barilla  to 
France,  and  brantiies  to  Holland  and  the  North 
of  Europe :  its  exports,  however,  exceed  the  im- 
ports. There  is  very  little  importation  into  the 
road  of  CuUera,  and  its  exportation  chiefly  consists 
in  the  rice  sent  to  j^ndalusia,  and  the  island  of 
M^rca.  Alicantf  next  to  Cadiz  and  Barcelona, 
is  the  most  trading  port  in  Spain.  From  nine 
hundred  to  a  thousand  ships  annual^  enter  its 
road.  The  number  in  the  year  1783,  amounted 
to  lune  hundred  and  sixty-one ;  of  which  six  hun- 
dred were  Spanish,  principally  Catalonian  vessels. 

It  import*  woollen  goods,  jewellery,  and  trinket* 
from  France  and  England  j  groceries  from  France 
andHolland;  and  linen  cloth  from  France,Switzer- 
land,  and  Silesia }  it  exports  dried  fruits,  wools, 
wine,  kermes^  spartum,  salt,  and  a  great  quantity ' 
©f  soda  and  barill^.  About  fifty  thousand  quin- 
tals, 48,076'!'  cwt.  of  the  last  article,  .is  on  an 
average  annually  exported  from  this  port;  of  which 
quantity  eighty  thousand  quintals,  76,9234-  cwt. 
are  sent  to  France,  and  the  remainder  to  England. 
The  trade  in  the  whole  is  very  considerable. 

Caia/enia  possesses  five  ports,  viz.  Palamost  Co- 

Saquez,    ResaSf    Salon,  and  Barce/ma;  and  two 

roads, 
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roads,  Tortosa  and  Tarragona.  The,  ports  d 
Pala/noSf  Cadajuez,  and  Rosas^  carry  on  merely  a 
coasting  trade.  A  large  quantity  of  brandy  is  sent 
from  Salon  ;  the  principal  depositary  of  Catalonia 
being  situated  at  Reus,  two  leagues  distant  from 
the  port.  Barcelona,  though  rather  a  road  than 
a  harbour,  conducts  greater  part  of  the  trade  of 
Catalonia ;  about  a  thousand  vessels  belonging  to 
different  nations  annually  enter  ihis  port ;  nearly 
a  third  part  of  the  number  are  French,  a  sixth  , 
English,  an  eighth  Dutch,  another  eighth  Italian, 
chiefly  Genoese,  and  the  rest  Hamburghers, 
Swedish,  Danish,  and  Spanish,  principally  Catalo- 
sian  vessels.  Quantities  of  silks  are  imported 
from  Lyons,  Nimes,^  and  Ganges ;  woollen  cloths, 
jewellery,  trinkets,  and  iron  goods,  from  France ; 
calicoes  and  salt-fish  frohi  England ;  grain  from 
France,  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  North  of  Europe ; 
various  productions  from  thd  Spanish  colonies, 
and  quantities  of  silver  from  the  American  mines. 
It  exports  to  the  colonies  large  quantities  of  silk, 
printed  and  coloured  calicoes,  with  other  cotton 
goods  i  silk  stockings,  writing  paper,  marbled  pa- 
per, shoes,  and  wine;  quantities  of  wine  and 
brandy  it  sends  to  England,  Holland,  and  the 
North  of  Europe  j  cork  to  France  and  England, 
and  to  the  latter  country  abundance  of  nuts.  The 
annual  amount  of  the  coinmerce,  by  the  port  of 
Parcelonaj  is  estimated  at  forty  millions  of  Uvres  . 
tournois,  (1,666,666/.  I5s.  Od.)  The  roads  of 
£  E  3  Tortosa 
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Tortosa  and  Tarragona  participate  in  a  small  por- 
tion of  foreign  trade ;  from  the  former  are  ex- 
ported soda  and  dried  fruits,  but  in  small  quan- 
tities. Ibe  coast  extending  horn  Culela  to'Ma- 
taro  presents  a  scene  of  numerous  small  roads, 
constantly  covered  with  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  between  Spain  and  the  south  of 
France,  and  others  which  trade  with  America. 

Spanish  commerce,  io  a  general  point  of  view,  is 
rather  passive  than  active,and  formerly  this  wasmuch 
more  the  case  than  at  present.  At  one  period  few 
national  ships  were  employed ;  but  the  Spaniards 
liave  gradually  turned  their  attention  to  this  im- 
portant department,  and  the  number  of  national 
ships  occupied  in  the  foragn  trade  is  considerably 
increased.  In  the  year  1778  Spain  had  from  four 
to  five  hundred  merchant  vessels,  of  which  number 
the  ports  of  Catalonia  furnished  a  moiety,  and  the 
other  moiety  belonged  to  those  of  Biscay.  The 
establishment  of  a  free  trade  to  America  gave  new 
energies  to  commerce,  and  tended  to  augment  the 
[quantity  of  shipping.  Catalonia  only,  at  the  pre- 
sent period,  can  boast  of  possessing  more  than  a 
thousand  vessels ;  and  the  city  of  Cadiz  has  more 
than  a  hundred  ship-owners. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Spain  has  assigned  for  its 
regulation  peculiar  tribunals,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  account  of  exclusive  jurisdictions, 
under  the  article  which  more  immediately  relates 
to  the  administratioa  of  justice. 

Spanish 
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Spanish  probity  is  proverbial,  and  it  conspicu- 
ously shines  in  commercial  relations.  Good  feith 
and  punctuality  are  generally  prevalent  among 
merchants,  the  instances  of  deception,  negligence, 
-  fraudulent  dealing,  and  non-fuIBIment  of  engage- 
mentSj  so  general  in  the  trading  world,  being  un- 
known, or  not  practised  amongst  them.  Their  in- 
tegrity has  been  manifested  on  many  important 
occasions;  a  few  examples  will  be  sufficient  to 
justify  this  assertion.  The  £eets  that  sail  from 
Spain  to  Porto  Beflo,  on  their  arrival  attract  a 
concourse  of  merchants,  who  give  the  silver  coin- 
age of  America  in  exchange  for  the  commodities 
of  the  European  continent :  and  not  a  case  of  the 
former,  nor  a  bale  of  the  latter  is  opened,  but  all 
is  received  with  a  noble  and  mutual  confidence 
upon  the  simple  verbal  assurances  of  the  parties 
respecting  the  contents ;  and  only  one  single  in- 
stance of  deception  was  ever  known  for  the  space 
of  two  centuries  to  have  been  pmctised.  All  the 
coined  silver  sent  home  in  the  year  1654  was 
found  debased  by  the  admi&ture  of  a  fifth  part  of 
baser  metal ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  fraud  been, 
discovered,  than  the  Spanish  merchants  appeared 
eager  to  support  the  whole  loss  themselves,  and  to 
indemnify  all  foreigners  with  whom  they  had 
transacted  business  on  that  occasion.  The  trea- 
surer of  foiance,  Du  Perroft,  was  convicted  as  the 
author  of  the  debasement,  and  for  the  crime  was 
publicly  burnt  alive.  The  contraband  trade  of 
s  £  4  America 
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Amerka  furnishes  daily  new  prooi^  of  the  probrty, 
which  is  evinced  by  the  Spanish  merchants  ;  tha 
French,  English,  and  Dutch,  bear  testimony  tQ 
this  high  character,  who  lend  thdr  names,  and  in 
ether  vays  assist  the  merchants  (^  Spain;  and 
scarcely  iai  instance  has  occurred  where  these  have 
not  proved  faithful  to  their  engagements,  father 
apiH'ehension  of  danger,  nor  the  attractioo  of  gain, 
can  ever  indace  them  fo  betray  o  deceive  those 
vfao  honour  them  with  their  confidence. 

CHAPTER  V. 

HOADS,  BRIDGES,  AND  CAUSEWAYS* 

I 

Few  countries  can  be  found  where  the  roads 
have  been  so  long  neglected,  so  ill  preserved, or  kept 
in  such  bad  repwr,  as  Aey  have  till.lately  been  ia  t 
Spain ;  they  were  nearly  impassable,  dangerous  ih 
numerous  places,  and  in  others  scarcely  traceable. 
Many  at  the  present  time  are  in  such  a  state  that 
travelling,  is  very  difficult,  attended  with  inex- 
pressible fatigue,  and  sometimes  with  peril,  even 
on  the  great  roads  of  the  kingdom. 

The  roads  of  Catalonia,  although  it  Is  the  most 
commercial  province  of  Spain,  are  the  least  attended 
to,  and  their  management  the  very  worst.  No 
surveyor  to  inspect  them,  when  bad  they  are  never 
repaired,  so  that  daily  they  become  progressively 
worse :  even  the  great  and  direct  roads  are  fre- 
quently impassable.  The  road  leading  from  Gi> 
ronoa 
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rcHi&a  to  the  river  Tordera  is  full  of  such  de^ 
7utt,  that  carriages  are  in  perpetual  danger  of  being 
overmmed  j  and  the  accumulations  of  mud  frs~ 
queatly  form  tmry  pools,  in  which,  should  horses 
plunge,  they  must  aticlc,  or  be  got  out  with  con* 
nderable  diffic)ilty>  The  road  passing  from  Bar- 
celona to  die  confines  of  Aragon,  by  way  of  Sara- 
gossa  and  Madrid,  is,  if  possible,  in  a  worse  states 
the  large  and  deep  ruts,  with  the  pools  of  sludgi^ 
render  travelling  exceedingly  difficult  and  perilous  } 
numerous  rivers  and  ravines  cross  it,  over  which 
no  bridges  are  thrown,  90  that  the  traveller  it 
obliged  to  pass  in  places  through  water  for  some 
distance  together,  and  those  parts  which  are  an-* 
noyed  withaludge  or  water  are  also  full  of  large  rub- 
bly  stones :  its  course  is  over  mountains  and  hill^ 
whose  ascents  are  steep,  and  declivities  rapid.  Hie 
Toad  from  Barcelona  to  the  frontjers  of  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia,  although  the  most  frequented  of 
any  in  the  monarchy,  was  manifestly  the  verywor^ 
previous  to  the  journey  taken  by  king  Charles  the 
Fourth.  It  was  then  ordered  to  be  put  in  com- 
plete repair,  and^s  at  present  a  very  good.  If  not 
the  best,  road  in  Spain. 

If  we  penetrate  further  into  the  interior,  many 
great  roads  will  be  discovered  equally  bad..  Ii^ 
Aragon  the  read  from  the  confines  of  Cataloiiia  Uf 
Saragossa  is'  painful  and  difficult  to  travel,  from 
the  numerous  sloughs,  rough  stones,  andcoatiBu;^ 
luccesdon  of  acclivities  and  declivities..  That 
which 
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which  leads  from  Saragossa  to  the  frontiers  of  Nev 
Castile  is  extremely  rough  and  joltisg,  from  the 
mountainous  district  through  which  it  passes,  as 
veil  as  the  numerous  targe  stones  with  which  it  is 
bestrewed.  The  road  from  Albacete  to  the  city  of 
Murcia,  the  one  from  las  Casas  de  Benicasi,  and 
that  from  Alcala  to  Chivert  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  are  calculated  to  alarm  and  intimidate 
the  most  courageous  traveller.  The  road  from  las 
Pedreras  de  Elche,  in  the  latter  province,  is  wholly 
covered  with  large  loo-e  stone^,  and  mpestrian 
fragments.  The  post-road  from  Madrid  to  Va- 
lencia isvvery  uneven,  rough,  and  pebbly :  and  the 
part  passing  over  the  mountains  of  Contreras  and 
Cabrillos,  is  full  of  accUvites,  very  diihcult  to  sur- 
mooot. 

Hitherto  the  great  and  most  frequented  roads 
have  only  been  noticed.  But  if  the  traveller  goes 
further  into  the  country,  he  will  find  the  cross  and 
Tidnal  roads  to  be  in  a  ^  worse  state,  for  the 
greater  part  are  absolutely  impassable.  And  these 
are  but  a  faint  representation  of  the  former  state 
of  all  the  roads  in  Spain.  Travelling  was  attended 
vith  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger :  incessant 
perils  attended  the  traveller,  he  was  momeatacily 
obstructed  by  some  obstacle,  every  lurn  his  vehicle 
vas  likely  to  be  overset,  thrown  into  deep  ditches, 
or  precipitated  by  shelving  rocks,  and  plunged  imo 
ft  profound  abyss. 

Tbe  reigns  of  Ferdinud  the  l^th  and  Charlet 
tKe 
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the  Third  produced  the  most  beneftdal  changes  m. 
diis  important  branch  of  political  economy.  New 
roads  were  opened,  which  were  carefully  levelled, 
and  consti^icted  with  solidity.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  in  Spain  several  superb  roads,  such 
as  may  vie  with  the  finest  in  Europe ;  indeed  they 
have  been  made  with  superior  judgment,  and  upoA 
a  grander  scale. 

The  beautiful  road  which  crosses  the  kingdont 
of  Valencia  from  Castello  de  la  Plana,  even  tm 
Puerto  de  Almanza,  a  space  of  twenty-five  leaguei^ 
merits  the  preference.  The  continuation  of  chir 
road  leading  to  Aranjuez,  crossing  a  lingula  or. 
tongue  of  land  in  the  kingdom  of  Murcia  and  la 
Mancba,  is  excellent ;  but  passing  through  a  coun" 
try  where  the  soil  is  loose  and  deep,  it  does  not . 
possess  an  equal  solidity. 

The  road  from  Malaga  to  Antequera,  in  tbe 
kingdom  of  Granada,  is  not  in  a  straight  line, 
nor  can  it  be ;  but  its  irregularity  tends  tO  incre^ue 
its  picturesque  beauty,  winding  in  a  serpentine  di- 
rection for  an  extent  of  seven  leagues;  over  and  be- 
'  tween  hills,  abounding  with  delightful  vineyards. 

A  very  excellent  solid  road,  though  constructed 
npon  ap  unfavourable  soil,  was  opened  in  the  year 
1759,  which,  extending  over  loftyandsteep  moim- 
taios,  forms  the  communication  between  Old  and 
New  Castile,  by  way  of  Puerto  del  Guadarrama  5 
It  connects  the  district  of  Montana  with  Campas 
Surges,  Palencia,  Valladolid,  and  Madrid. 

Cataloiu^ 
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Catalcmia,  although  it  is  traversed  in  alntoit  cvcFf 

part  of  it  by  roads  n^rly  in  an  impassable  state, 
yet  possesses  some  few,  whose  excellence  makes  it 
desirable  that  they  should  be  continued.  Such  is 
the  road  from  Col  de  Pertios  to  Junquera,  and 
such  would  have  been  also  that  from  Barcelona  to 
the  bridge  of  Motins  de  Rey,  if  the  substratum  had 
been  made  firm ;  such  is  the^one  running  to  the 
confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  by  Emposta, 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  £bro ;  and  similar  ue 
some  parts  of  the  road  which  ext^d  from  Arbos, 
Villa  Franca,  and  Fanadez,  to  the  bridge  of  Molins 
de  Rey.^  The  magnificent  viaduct  oi  arcades, 
f<u:med  by  a  double  range  of  arches,  which  has 
been  constructed  upon  the  latter  road,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  easy  coinmunicadon  over  a 
deep  marsh,  though  not  quite  completed*  >c  pre- 
sent answers  the  proposed  end. 

New  Castile  abounds  with  excellent  roads ;  that 
which  forms  the  ccMnmunication  between  Old  ^nd 
New  Castile,  and  those  leading  to  Madrid  and  the 
several  royal  palaces,  have  been  previously  noticed. 
The  road  which  was  opened  in  the  year  1787  be- 
low Torija,  the  one  leading  from  Alcale  de  Henarez 
to  Madrid,  and  another  going  from  the  capital  into 
Andalusia,  and  to  Cadiz,  are  eq,ually  fine.  I'hc 
passage  through  the  Sierra  Morena,  which  occun; 
on  the  latter  road*  is  a  .striking  monumeiH  <^ 
human  power  and  industry  in  levelling  the  nu>sC 
rugged  dur^es>  cuttipg  thr^ngh  ^dwiaatlap  rocks, 

and 
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and  overcommg  obstacles  apparently  insurmount- 
.able. 

A  beautiful  road  was  opened  to  Plasencta  in  the 
year  1784.  One  still  more  excellent  goes  from 
Corunna  toPontevedra  m  Galicia,  and  another  very 
good  road  passes  from  Reynosa  to  the  sea. 
'  The  roads  runnuig  through  the  three  cantons 
^hich  form  the  proTince  of  Biscay,  viz.  Biscay 
proper,  Alava,  and  Guipuzcoa,  are  so  good,  (hat 
they  may  be  placed  in  competition  with  the  best 
in  Europe}  notwithstanding  they  have  been  con- 
structed in  districts*  where  natural  obstacles  mo- 
mentarily presoited  themselves,  and  difficulties 
which  appeared  invincible  continually  occurred. 
.Mountains  were  perforated,  abrupt  ascents  and 
steep  declivities  were  diminished,  or  avoided,  by 
turning  the  roads  in  different  directions  round  the 
escarpments  of  the  hills :  for  these  excellent  roads 
the  country  is"  indebted  to  the  enlightened  policy 
and  attentive  care  of  the  Biscayan  government. 
A  road,  recently  opened,  is  intended  to  lead  the 
traveller  to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Another 
excellent  road  goes  from  Sant  Andero  to  Reynosa. 
One,  still  more  magnificent,  commences  at  Miranda 
de  Lbro,  and  continues  along  the  side  of  the  river 
Ebro  from  Zadorra,  nearly  as  far  as  Vittoria ;  this 
is  again  ejitended  even  to  the  frontiers  of  France  } 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  line  it  is  embellished 
by  numerous  villages,  attd  houses  sprinkled  on  Iwth  " 
sides,  ornamoited  with  a  multiplicity  of  plantations, 
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and  enlivened  by  a  large  and  laboriom  population  i 
all  is  animated  and  gay,  all  breathes  industry 
and  activity,  all  smiles  with  cheerfu  Iness  and 
content. 

SriJget. 

Spria  aboands  witfa  riven  and  rimletij  greater  part  of  wbiiA 
become  impctaoas  lorrenta.  insta^taneouslj  when  tbs  mows 
melt,  orafter  heavy  EiUiofraio;  yet  most  c^  them  are  desli- 
tnte  ofbridges,  even  wtiere  they  cnwa  the  priocipal  roads. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Leotl  there  are  very  Jew  bridges  upon 
Ae  great  trait :  two,  however,  should  be  menfioned,  the  oi» 
of  Aranda  de  Duero  uptnt  the  rirar  Da«Y>,  and  that  of  Sala- 
isaiica :  the  fenner  ia  a  scdid  good  slmctnre ;  the  latter  merits 
particnlar  attentioii  as  bong  of  Reman  construction,  and  a 
rappoted  to  have  been  erected  or  rebuilt  in  the  ^i^  of  the 
emperor  Trajan.  It  ii  twelve  paces  in  breadth,  five  bnndred 
in  length,  anj  consists  of  twenty-seven  arches. 

Many  riven  run  across,  or  in  a  diaj^al  direction  over  the 
great  roads  of  Catalonia,  destitute  of  bridges:  the  river 
IJobr^t,fTequentlybetweenJuoqueraaDdf1guerasj  theFlo- 
via  between  Figueras  and  Gironna  {  the  Toidera  and  the  Bellet 
between  Gironna  and  Mataro;  the  Bezos  in  the  vicinity*^ 
Barcelona ;  all  which  lie  upon  (he  great  road  from  die  frontier 
of  France  to  Barcelona.  The  Noya  freqnently  intersects  the 
road  from  the  latter  city  into  Aragon ;  the  Gaya  at  AltafoUa  ; 
two  other  rivers  between  Arbos  and  Bordeta ;  another  between 
Sordeta  and  Los  Manges ;  these  four  places  are  upon  the  road 
leading  from  Tarragona  to  Barcelona  :  yet  all  these  rivers,  es- 
pecially the  Llobregat,  the  Tordera,  and  the  Bezos,  are  at  times 
subject  to  prodigious  swells,  and  become  exceedingly  dan^ 
gerous.  There  are,  however,  a  few  bridges  over  some  of  the 
rivers  where  they  cross  the  great  roads  in  this  province.  The 
Muga  has  a  smaJi  bridge  over  it  above  Figueras,  called  putu  dfi 
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Jfo/uH ;  pont  Magor  is  upon  tbe  Tor  near  Girocna ;  a  imall 
bridge  crosses  the  Cenia,  where  that  river  divides  Catalonlx 
from  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  j  a  bridge  of  sis  arches  bestrJdea 
the  Ttancoli.  near  Tarragona;  the  bridge  of  ilfo&'ni  A  Rty, 
over  the  Llobregatj,  wliich  was  constrncted  under  the  anspicei 
«f  Charles  the  Third,  is  a  very  handsome  tlructure ;  another 
■olid  good  bridge  crosses  the  Segra  at  the  entrance  into  Lerida. 
Hie  Ebro  at  Emposta  is  passed  by  a  ferry-boat,  and  the  Fluvi* 
below  Bascara  by  a  wretched  snaall  boat,  which  does  not  ad* 
nit  carriages. 

Aragon  has  none  bnt  vooden  bridges  upon  the  great  road 
from  Barcelona  to  Saragossa;  these  are  over  the  Cinca  at 
Fraga,  and  the  Gallego  below  Saragossa,  upon  that  river,  near 
the  confines  of  New  Castile;  a  small  bridge  is  found  upon  the 
Jalon  at  Techa,  and  another  over  the  same  river  at  Alhama} 
with  a  few  others  recently  constructed.  The  city  of  Saragossa 
has  two  bridges  over  the  Ebro ;  one  of  wood  and  the  other 
of  brick,  with  stone  coining,  which  is  a  Iftrge  and  beantifiil 
structure ;  but  sbanaefully  neglected,  although  it  commanda 
the  road  to  numerous  villages. 

Andalusia  has  few  bridges,  besides  those  upon  the  new  road, 
made  a  few  years  since  to  open  a  communiLation  with  Cadiz 
over  the  Sierra  Morena,  vis.  one  over  the  Bumblan  between 
Baylen  and  la  Casa  del  Bey,  in  the  kingdom  of  Jaen;  a  Httlc 
further  the  Guadalimar  is  crossed  by  a  ferry-boat,  between 
Linares  and  Ibros.  Over  the  Guadalquivar  are  two  bridges  ; 
one  between  Carpio  and  Cordova,  and  ihe  other  jast  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  biter  city,  both  in  the  kingdom  of  Cordova ;  the 
£rst,  called  poni  de  Alcoka.  is  built  of  black  marble,  and  con- 
sists of  twenty  arches ;  and  the  latter  hus  tliirleeo.  In  the 
kingdom  of  'Seville  are  two  bridges,  one  of  eleven  arches  ovet 
the  Xenil  at  Ecija,  aiigiher  newly  erocted  upon  the  Guadalctaf 
^earthe  Carthusian  roonasieryof  Xerez  de  la  Ftontera,  Seville, 
situated  upon  the  Guadalqulvar,  has  over  it  a  btidgp  of  boats, 
which  forms  a  commuuicatiou  .bettveen  the  city  and  the 
suburbs,  called  Trtena, 
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The  kingdom  of  Murcla  has  very  ftw  rivers ;  the  Segura  is 
ibs  only  considerable  one,  whidi  b  crossed  in  the  city  of  Mur- 
cia  by  an  elegant  bridge.  The  Arroy-de-Betlem  and  the 
Guadalentin  are  nothing  more  than  small  rivulets ;  but  fre- 
qrienlly  their  waters  are  so  increased  as  to  overflow  the  b^kg, 
and  greatly  annoy  the  road  leading  from  &f urcia  to  Lorca ; 
over  neither  of  which  is  there  a  bridge.  There  are  thie« 
bandsonjp  modem-built  bridges  over  the  Guadalentin,  to  the 
Bonthward  of  the  same  city,  upon  the  road  leading  to  tbe^ort 
of  Aguillas. 

On  the  great  road  which  traverses  the  kingdom  of  Valencia 
tiiere  is  only  a  single  bridge,  which  is  across  the  Mljarez  below 
Villa  Beal;  it  is.  a  handsome  structure,  erected  in  the  year 
1794.  This  road  is  crossed  by  rivulets  which  become  dan- 
gerous torrents  in  rainy  seasons;  among  many  other*  the 
Uombay  below  Alcudia  de  Cartel,  and  the  Servol  Vinaroz ; 
the  river  Jucar  is  passed  by  a  ferty-boat,  but  the  passage  is  im- 
practicable, when  the  river  has  overflowed  its  banks.  In  tfae 
course  of  the  road  from  Orihuela  to  Villena  and  Valencia,  the 
liver  Elda  is  passed  three  times  without  bridges.  On  the  one 
IromValencia  to  Segorbe,theCana}es  also  is  passed  without  the 
^d  of  bridges,  between  Andilla  andQexis;  but  there  is  a  bridge 
over  the  river  Palencia  between  Xerica  and  the  monastery  of 
£gperanza.  Tiiecity  of  Orihuela  has  two  bridges  over  tha 
Segura;  and  Valencia  five  upon  the  Turia  or  Guadalariar, 
vhicb  are  excellent  and  substantial  structures. 

In  La  Maocha  are  faw  rivulets,  and  those  inconsiderable 
Btregms.  The  traveller  passes  two  small  bridges  in  the  road 
from  Madrid  to  Valencia,  another  in  the  road  from  tne  ca-> 
pital  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  crosses  a  beautiful  bridge  oa 
that  from  Madrid  to  Ciudad  Real.  The  two  former  bridges 
are,  one  across  the  Bianjarez  atOirral  de  Almaguer,  and  the 
other  upon  the  Jiiiera,  between  the  latter  town  and  Quinta- 
nar  de  la  Orden ;  the  third  is  upon  the  Guisuela  at  Villarta  ; 
and  the  last  is  oier  the  Guadiana,  beyond  Fernand  Ca- 
vatiero. 
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III  EstTenudtini,  Old,  and  New  CuUle,  gene^lly  Spsakmg, 
are  the  inoit  handioine  and  by  &r  tba  most  numeroas 
bridges. 

Estremadura  has  many  bridges  upon  the  great  road  from 
Madrid  to  Lisbob  -,  at  Almarez' there  is  a  superb  and  lump- 
tnous  one  over  the  Tagiu,  which  was  bailt  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  abridge  of  nine  arches  crosses  the  Alamanta near 
Jar^cejo  i  another  over  the  Bnrdalo  near  Miojadas ;  upon 
the  river  Albarregas  is  a  beautiful  brieve  of  Boman  consUuc- 
ticm,  just  going  out  of  Merida,  and  another  at  Badajoz ;  the 
fint  erected  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  the  last 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the  «aine  load  the  traveler 
meets  with  small  livnlets  and  ctreBini,'  which  being  devoid  of 
bridges,  and  swdling  into  torrentB  afler  vii^ent  lains,  becone 
at  times  very  perilous  to  pasaj  for  instadce,  the  Peralezat  the 
ibotof  the  Puerto  de  Santa  Cruz  j  the  Guadaxira  near  lA>bon ; 
the  Lentrin  and  Hivilta,  between  Mertda  and  £adajoz.  The 
Tagus  IB  passed  by  a  ferry-boat  above  Talavera  la  Veija,  inthe 
TD^  which  leads  to  the  latter  city  from  Almaret.  On  the 
load  psssing  from  Almarez  to  Alcantara  and  Cacuez  there 
are  three  small  bridges  over  the  Ambroz ;  two  below  Aldea 
Noeva,  and  one  at  Caparra,  consisting  of  four  arches ;  a  fine 
bri(^  of  seven  arches  upon  the  Xerte,  between  Alddiuela  ■ 
and  Galisteo;  and  a  magnificent  bridge  of  five  hundred  and 
wxty-sir  feet  eleven  inches  long  bestrides  the  Tagus  at  Alcan- 
tara ;  this  snperb  structure  was  erected  by  tlie  Bomans. 

In  Old  Castile  are  numerous  bridges,  and  some  upon  the 
load  leathng  from  the  confines  of  France  to  Madrid  are  hand- 
somely built.'  Of  there  two  are  over  the  Pizuerga,  one  of 
«gbt  arches,  which  is  a  fine  sUucture  of  solid  masonry,  at 
Quintana  del  PuenU  i  the  other,  consisting  of  twenty-six 
mches,  is  at  Celada ;  a  fine  bridge  crosses  the  Duero  near  Pu- 
enta  Dnero;  two  cross  the  Adaja  between  Hornillos  and  Val- 
ladolid.  On  the  same  road  also  is  seen  a  handspme  bridge 
over  the  Ebro  pt  Miranda  de  Ebro,  three  on  the  Aknzon  at 
Buigos,  tliree  across  the  Esgueva  at  ValladoUd,  and  about 
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,  bait  a  league  from  that  ci^  i>  a  beaatiibl  tvidge  of  .«glit 
■rdtes,  three  hundred  aod  serenteen  feet  longi  over  the  Piia- 
erga,  near  where  the  road  panel  from  Volladolid  to  tbe 
convent  fiir  monki  of  the  mder  of  8L  Jerune.  Two 
other  bridgei  af^iear  upoB  tbe  road  from  Gfanja  t^  Segb- 
via  and  Cnellar,  tha  fint  upoa  tbe  Vabio,  and  tbe  latt  on  tbo 
Pinu. 

On  the  great  roads  Irom  N«w  Cntite  wax  of  tbe  riren 
have  no  brid^i,  as  (he  Henaiez  at  the  pasxage  of  Gtiadalax- 
ara;  tbe  Camamilla  and  Tjoniu  at  the  pass  of  Alcnla  de 
Henaiex ;  tbe  Guademma  betweec  Madrid  and  Talarera  de 
la  Seytu.  Many,  bowever,  are  cnsaaed  hj  bridges ;  tme  at 
Virerez  oa  the  left  of  tbe  road  from  Alcahi  de  Henarez 
to  Madrid ;  tbe  two  of  Segovia  and  Toledo,  over  tbe 
Manzanarez,  in  (be  vicinity  of  Madrid,  are  very  bradstnae 
stnicturei,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Secbnd;  the 
bridge  of  Tabven  de  la  Beyna,  upon  the  Tagm,  is  of  cosa't- 
derable  extent,  but  the  construction  is  bad,  and  the  masonij- 
-worse;  there  is  a  bridge  over  tbe  Gnadarrama,  in  tbe  road 
from  Cebolla  to  Toledo;  the  bridge  lately  erected  over  tbe 
Xsrama,  upon  tbe  road  from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez,  is  a  haod- 
■oma  strodaie;  there  is  also  in  tbe  road  fnta  Madrid,  leading 
to  tbe  froAtiMV  of  Vajencia,  a  bridge  across  (he  Cabrie^ 
called  de  Pqjaxe  ;  at  Aranjoez  is  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Tagiis ;  and  a  handsome  wooden  bridge,  remarliable  for  ita 
great  length,  upon  tbe  Alberdie,  aboat  a  le^ne  ftom  Talv^ 
vera  to  Madrid. 

A  sad  insttenticn  appears  throughout  tbe  kingdom  of  Spaia 
with  respect  to  bridges,  not  only  by  neglecting  to  repair  da* 
mages  and  prevent  dilapidations,  but  also  the  reconstiuctio* 
of  such  as  are  broken  dewa. 

The  bridge  at  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  upon  tbe  Tagus,  b« 

Ifing  been  in  a  ruinous  state,  yet  no  repairs  have  been  done. 

and,  to    continue  the  communication,   planka  have  been 

thrown  across  tbe  tottering  arches. 

The  bridge  of  Saragosse,  upon  the  Ebro,  ia  no  better  at- 

lenda^ 
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foritt  mfiport. 

Here  was  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Oallego,  Dpon  the  roa4 
fiom  Barcelona  to  Siragotsa,  about  a  league  from  the  latter 
-dty)  this  baring  bee/a  carried  awa^  by  a  fiood,  a  temporary 
wooden  brii%e  was  erectedj.  which  jet  retnatni;  the  pro- 
jectors Efiparently  forgot  that  this  river,  from  its  breadth,  tha 
vast  body  of  water,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  whea 
there  is  a  fiiuh,  demanded  one  of  more  durable  construction. 
The  bridge  of  Ouadalazara,  apon  the  Henarfez,  was  swept 
-iwayia  the  ye«r  17?4,  andhos  not  yet  been  rebuilt,  nor 
even  has  a  tranporary  bridge  been  aubttitoted^  although  it  ia 
upoD  the  greet  road  inm  Madrid. 

Ad  inundatitMi  deatroyed  the  bridge  «t  Castro  Gonsalo^ 
upon  the  Eilaj  in  (bo  year  1789)  contributions  were  cdl- 
lected  from  (be  villages  in  the  incinity  for  the  pmpose  of 
.  erecting  another  j  but,  after  a  few  loeds  of  stone  were  brouj^t, 
.  the  matter  rested,  and  its  reconstruction  has  not  yet  heen 
commenced.  The  bridge  over  the  Alberche,  one  le^;ae 
from  Talarera  de  la  Reyna,  npon  the  great  road  from  Madrid 
to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  was  a  long  time  since  carried 
away  by  the  itrBam;  contributions  vck  levied  on  the  districts 
for  ten  leagues  round,  and  these  were  even  repeated  throe 
timeS)  the  money  disappeared,  and  no  bridge  waa  built  j  how- 
ever a  quantity  of  timber  had  been  collected  for  driving  piles, 
&c.  but  this  timber,  unattended  to,  is  cxtnstanlly  perishing, 
and  what  remains  on  the  side  of  the  river  can  be  of  no  poso 


CHAP.  VI. 

Canais,  and  internal  Navigatum. 

Many  of  the  Spanish  rivers  were  navigate,  un- 
der the  Romans.  That  people  sailed  yi  their  gal- 
ites  and  barkt  upon  the  Ebro,  the  Guadak^uivir, 
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•Ae  Tagus,  the  Jacar,  and  sereral  otfier  rivers,  fa 
die  reign  of  Vespasian,  the  Ebro  vas  navigable  froQk 
its  embochure  at  the  ocean,  to  a  place  called  Farie, 
not  &c  dutant  from  the  present  Logroiio,  a  distance 
c^  sixty  leagues  up  the  cosntry.  The  narration 
continued  open  subsequently  to  that  period.  His- 
tory relates  that  the  Moors  made  incursions  by  sea 
towards  the  mouth  of  this  river  19  the  year  1126 
and  I13U  when  Al^uiaso  die  First,  king  of  Ara- 
gon>  constructed  and  fitted  out  a  number  of  ships 
and  boats  at  Sarago$aa  which  were  mtended  io 
repel  dient. 

These  rivers  being  afterwards  n^lected,  the  navi- 
gation became  difficult,  and  at  lei^th  m^racticdtile. 
"Ilie  acknowledged  utKty,  bowevet,  led  at  differeuft 
times  to  the  formation  of  plans  for  the  re^establisR- 
ment  of  such  narigation,  and  making  other  rivers 
navigable,  which  had  never  speared  to  have  bee^k 
in  such  a  state  at  any  former  period. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  =a 
project  was  suggested  to  render  the  Guadalquivir 
navigable^  from  thesea  as.&r  as  Cordovaj  but  it 
was  quickly  relinquished. 

A  short  time  after  a  navigation  was  proposed  to 
be  established  upon  the  Guadalquivir  and  the. 
Guadaleta,  and  to  form  a  communicadoB  between 
those  rivers  by  means  of  a  canal  ^  the  plan  waa 
formed;  and  the  expenses  of  its  execution  esti- 
mated at  four  hundred  thousand  ducats,  elevbn 
hundred  tbou^bd  livces  umrsois  (4^,833/.  6s.  Sd} 

This 
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?ntt)  scheme,  had  it  been  realized^  would  have 
been  vecy  adrsnt«geoiu  to  Andalusia,  «q>edally  for 
Ac  West  India  and  Amecican  trade ;  but  the  pro- 
}ect  was  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  con- 
ceived. , 

Different  proposals  have  frequently  been  made 
for  improving  the  nav^ation  ef  the  Tagus.  Fer- 
dinand the  fifth  was  desinsus  of  making  this  river 
navigable,  and  he  was  actually  engaged  in  the  great' 
design,  when  the  death  of  his  consort  Isabella,  ia 
'the.ye^  1505,  prevented  the  execution.  The  na*- 
vigatbn  of  this  riv^  was  established  in  the  year 
1580,  during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  after 
the  union  of  Portugal  with  the  crown  of  Castilo. 
It  was  first  opened  from  Lisbon  to  Alcantara.  The 
great  engineer  Jean  Baptista  Antondli  prepared  a 
plan  for  extending  it  much,  fur^r:  the  different 
states  of  the  monarchy  honoured  the  plan  with 
their  approbation  in  the. year  1584,  and  they  re- 
i^uested  that  the  Tagus  might  be  rendered,  navi- 
gable to  Toledo ;  and  to  effect  the  great  under- 
taking they  offered  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thou, 
sand  ducats,  two  hundred  sixty-five  thousand  livres 
tournois  ( 1 1 ,046/.  1 3s.  id.)  The  plan  of  Antloneli 
was  executed;  the  navigation  was  established  as 
fiir  as  Talavera  la  V«ja  in  the  year  1588,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Toledo:  at  the  lower  part  of  that  city 
may  yet  be  seen  the  quay,  where  the  boats  were 
loaded  and  discharged,  which  still  preserves  the 
■anje  oijPiassnela  de  las  barcas.  This  navigation 
r  p  it  endrely 
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ent&ely  ceased  durmg  the  rdgn  of  Philip  the  Third; 
but  the  cause  of  the  cessation  is  unknovn. 

While  Spain  was  carrying  on  a  war  in  Portugal, 
in  the  year  1640,  the  difficulty  of  itupplying  the 
army  with  provisions  and  ammunition  induced  the 
government  to  think  of  restoring  the  navigation  of 
the  Tagus.  The  suggestion  waS  ardently  pursued ; 
the  engineers,  Loub  Carduchi,  and  Jules  Marteli, 
were  ordered  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  purpose ; 
these  plans  and  projects  werepubliehed,  and  formed 
a  la  ge  volume,  but  were  Jiever  carried  into 
effect. 

The  same  scheme  was  taken  up  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
proposed  to  cut  canals  from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez, 
and  from  Aranjuez  to  Alcala  de  Henarez.  The 
brothers  Ferdinand  and  Charles  Grimemberg, 
Flemish  engineers,  made  a  survey  of  the  line  of 
country,  and  their  plans  were  published;  but  these, 
like  preceding  projects,  were  never  executed. 

Philip  the  Fifth  was  desirous  of  attaining  thl^ 
«bject  in  the  year  1740,  and  the  marquis  de  Villa- 
darias,  secretary  of  state,  to  further  the  de»ga,de<  . 
manded  of  the  chapter  and  the  guild-hall  of  Toledo 
the  plans,  &c.  of  Carduchi  andMarteli}  butthis 
attempt  had  a  similar  result. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Philip  the  Efth, 
Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  was  desirous  of  accomplish- 
ing the  grand  and  beneficial  object.     But  various  ' 
obsucies  were  opposed  to  the  execution  of  the 
plan. 
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ptui.  One  of  the  principal  objections,  was  the 
pretended  necessity  for  preserving  the  numerous 
mills  erected  upon  the  Tagus,  which  the  scheme, 
if  carried  into  effect,  would  inevitably  destroy. 
Don  Joseph  Carvajal,  minister  of  state,  endea- 
voured to  remove  this  obstacle  by  constructing 
boat-mills.  From  the  success  attending  the  project 
it  ai^eared  these  might  be  beneficially  substituted 
in  the  place  of  the  other  mills,  as  possessing  more 
advantages  and  fewer  disadvantages.  The  death 
of  that  minister, rendered  this  scheme,  fraught  with 
utility,  abortive,  and  since  that  period  the  subject 
has  never  been  resumed.  Some  few  of  the  rivers 
in  Spain  have  a  navigation,  but  it  is  extremely  con- 
iined,  and  extends  to  a  very  limited  distance. 

Small  barges  sail  up  the  Tinto  irom  its  mouth, 
to  Xaguera,  where  the  river  joins  the  Odiel  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Seville  and  Andalu»a. 

The  navigation  of  the  river  San  Pedro  in  the 
kingdom  of  Seville,  reaches  iroqi  its  mouth  as  far 
as  the  bridge  of  Suazo. 

The  Ansa,  below  Bilboa,  in  the  lordship  of  Bis- 
cay, forms  a  river  sufficient  to  admit  large  vessels, 
which  can  sail  irom  its  embochure  at  the  ocean  up 
to  Bilboa. 

The  Jucar,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  has  water 
sufficient  to  carry  boats  for  some  extent  of  line ; 
but  the  navigation  ends  at  Cullera,  only  a  quarter 
of  a  league  ^om  its  mouth. 

r  I  4  The 
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The  Guadalquivir  is  a  considerable  riverain  the 
reach  from  Seville  to  the  sea;  boats,  barges,  and 
large  vessels  sail  from  its  mouth  betweett  San  Lucar 
de  Barameda*  and  Val'  de  Vaccas  up  to  Seville,  a 
liistance  of  sixteen  leagues.  By  means  of  this  river 
Seville  carries  on  its  foreign  trade,  which  formerly 
was  very  great  j  but  it  has  of  late  years  suffered 
much  by  its  rival  neighbour,  Cadiz. 

The  utUity  of  navigable  canals  has  been  long  and 
generally  acknowledged.  In  Spain  rhe  advantages 
of  forming  such  communications  between  the  dif- 
ferent inland  and  diaridme  provinces  are  strikingly 
af^Kirent,  and  often  have  proposals  beeibmade  for 
their  establishment ;  but  every  plan  of  this  sort 
remains  unexecuted  to  the  present  day. 

The  canal  of  Manzanarez,  it  appears,  was  the 
first  undertaken,  and  was  recommenced  under 
several  reigns  without  success.  The  plan  was^.. 
re-adopted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third,  and 
the  work  proceeded  on.  The  line  was  intended  to 
extend  fit)m  the  bridge  at  Toledo  on  the  side  of 
Madrid,  as  far  as  Xarama.  The  end  in  view  was 
to  supply  the  capital  with  provisions,  and  other 
;articles,  and  by  extending  the  canal  to  the  Xarama, 
and  makiiig  that  river  navigable,  to  form  a  commu- 
nication with  the  sea.  A  moiety  was  performed, 
and  seven  sltiices'  had  been  constructed ;  but  the 
scheme  seems  now  to  be  relinquished,  for  nothing 
has  been  performed  for  a  long  time  towards  its  com- 
^letioii.    The  navigation  at  pr^nt  cgnducted  upon     , 
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it  consists  of  about  twenty  small  boats^  carrying 
about  niae  hundred  qutatals  each: 

A  scheme  was  projected  to  cut  a  caiud  across 
part  of  the  kiogdom  of  Murcia,  and  op^a  into 
the  Mediterranean.'  sea  near  the  port  of  Xos  Aguilas  ; 
but  this  project  has  been  abandoned  as  before 
noticed. 
'  A  few  years  since  a  scheme  was  adopted  for 

.  makiDg  a  canal,  which  commencing  at  the  feet  of 
the  mountains  of  Guadarrama,  near  the  palace  of 
the  Escurial,  should  extend  to  the  Tagus,  join  the 
Ouadiana^  and  abut  on  the  Guadalquitir,  below 
Anduxar.  This  canal  would  have  passed  throu^ 
'great  part  of  Spain,  and  the  portion  of  cuuntry 
containing  the  most  arid  soil  and  the  least  popula- 
tion :  the  death  of  le  Maur,  who  had  furnished  the 
plan,  and  was  commissioned  to  see  it  executed^  sus- 
pended the  noble  undertaking. 

The  construction  of  a  canal,  which  promised  no 
less  advantages,  was  proposed  and  the  work  begun 
in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth.    The  line 

'  was  intended  to  run  through  Old  Castile,  and  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  from  the  Duero  and  Se- 
govia even  to  Reynosa,  twenty  leagues  from  the 
port  of  Sant  Andero.  It  was  to  commence  at  Se- 
govia, pass  by  the  side  of  the  Eresma,  at  length  ■ 
coalesce  with  that  river,  and  with  it  fall  into  the 
Duero;  after  entering  the  Pisuerga  below ValladoHd, 
communicate  by  means  of  that  river  with  another 
canal,  which  was  to  be  cut,  and  to  pass  to  Veruela, 
Duenas, 
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Doenas^Palencia^and  Crisota,vhere  it  migbt  recave ' 
the  waters  of  the  Campos,  which  flow  from  Medina 
del  Rio  Secoto,  thence  to  Convento  de  Calahorra, 
Osomo,  Herrera  de  Pisuerga,  Estrecho  de  Nogalea, 
Estrecho  de  Congosta,  Villa  Escosca,  Sabria,  Co- 
mesa,  and  Olea,  near  to  Fondbra*  within  two 
leagues  of  Reynosa.  This  canal  was  begun  in  the 
year  1  '753,  A  long  tiine  since,  much  of  the  dig- 
ging had  been  performed,  but  the  work  has  been 
Irom  some  cause  abandoned;  and  even' the  portion 
of  the  line  which  had  been  completed  has  been 
entirely  neglected,  and  the  excavadons  are  insensi- 
bly filling  up  by  the  filing  in  of  the  earth,  and  the 
sand  and  mud  brought  and  deposited  by  the  waters. 

The  projected  canal  of  Aragon,  a  long  dme 
mice  had  in  contempladon,  was  at  length  happily 
executed  under  the  rdgns  of  Charles  the  Third 
and  Fourth,  and  during  the  administradon  of  Count 
Florida  Blanca.  '  This  has  already  been  noticed 
with  sufficient  detail,  as  to  its  extent,  &c.  &c. 

Many  of  the  Spanish  river^  empty  themselves 
into  the  Atlandc,  after  passing  throogh  Portugal. 
The  differences  which  unhappily  too  often  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  coyntries,  prevented  the 
undertaking  of  any  great  improvements  upon 
these  rivers ;  because  the  caprice  of  either  monarch 
might  have  rendered  them  abortive  or  useless. 
But  at  the  present  period,  when  the  countries  are 
influenced  by  the  same  views,  and  Spain  is  govern* 
ed  by  a  prince  who  devotes  his  dme  and  tendon 
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to  the  amelioration  of  his  country,  it  is  highly 
fHtsbable  that  extenave  plans  of  improvement  will 
be  adopted,  and  othere  previously  projected,  car- 
ried into  execution.  The  state  of  Spain,  more  than 
any  other  kingdom,  requires  the  aid  of  canals,  and 
navigable  rivers,  not  only  for  commercial  commuf 
nications,  but  the  irrigadon  of  the  cou;itry. 

CHAP.  vn. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Spaim  was  never  governed  by  a  king  who  was 
hot  of  foreign  orig^.  Monarchs  either  of  a  Gothic 
or  Moorish  race,  French  or  Austrian,  or  of  the 
late  royal  house  in  France,  have  filled  the  SpMiish 
throne  from  the  year  41 1  till  the  present  day.  The 
Qoths  reigned  in  Spain  from  the  year  41 1  till  71 1 ; 
the  Moors  from  the  year  711  till  716  in  part  of 
the  Asturias,  till  820  in  Catalonia,  till  7^0  in  So- 
brarba,till  923  in  l-eon,  till  t073  in  different  part* 
of  the  two  Castiles,  till  U 1 8  in  Aragon,  till  I  -236  m 
Cordova  and  Jaen,  till  1248  in  Seville,  till  1364  in 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  till  1265  inthatof  Mur- 
cla,  and  even  so  late  as  1492  in  Granada.  During 
the  wars  against  the  Moors,  the  Gochs  reigned  in 
the  Asturias,  Galicia,  and  finally  in  the  kingdom 
©f  Leon  till  1038*. 
The  house  of  Navarre  descended  from  the  French 

*  Till  the  death  of  Bermudo^the  Third,  the  last  prince  of 
Ijiatrace. 

house 
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liQiise  of  ^one,  which  had  previously  reigned  in 
Castile  for  ten  years,  united  with  it  the  crowa 
of  Leon  tilt  the  year  1 IS6  *.  This  was  succeeded 
by  the  family  of  Bourbon,  descended  from  the 
royal  femily  of  France,  which  reigned-  over  these 
countries  till  \55S^.  The  house  of  Charlemagne, 
a  French  family  descmded  from  that  prince,  ruled' 
over  Catalonia  from  the  year  802  till  1 132  {,  The 
French  family  of  Bigoh-e  first  reigned  in  Sobrarba, 
and  afterwards  in  Aragon,  from  the  year  750  to 

*  Sancho  the  First  was  thefirat  roooarcit  of  tbe  house  of  Na- 
varre, who  reigned  in  Castile,  by  his  marriage  with  Nona 
Mayor,  ^ter  and  heiress  of  Garciaii,  the  last  count  of  Castile, 
and  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  king.  His  son,  Fer- 
dinand the  First,  was  the  first  (^  this  bouse  who  reigned  in 
the  kingdom  pf  Lecm,  by  bis  marriage  with  Saocba,  sister  and 
heiress  of  Bermudo  the  Third.  This  family  became  eitiact 
in  Castile  and  Leon,  on  the  death  of  Urraca,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Alphonso  the  First,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

f  By  the  marriage  of  Eaymond  da  Bourbon  with  Urraca, 
menlioned  in  the  preceding  note;  queen  Joanna  the  foolish, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  the  wife  of  Philip  of  Austria, 
and  mother  of  Charles  the  First,  who  died  in  1555,  was  the 
kst  branch. 

f  Guifie  le  Vein,  governor  of  Catalonia  under  the  kings  of 
France,  usurped  the  sovereignty  about  the  year  6/4,  and  be- 
came (he  first  hereditary  count  of  Barcelona.  One  of  his 
descendants,  Baymond  the  Fifth,  who  died  in  1172,  was  the 
last,  the  title  merging  in  that  of  King  of  Aragon,  which  dig-, 
nity  he  obtained  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  that 
kingdom.  Cataloniit'then  became  subject  to  the  crown  of 
Ajiagon. 
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'vn6S*;  Bt  tbtt  period  ihe  Frencfa  iamily  •£  Bar- 
cdonat  succeeded  to  the  goTernmoat,  and  united 
to  the  crown  of  Aragon  that  of  Catalonia,  and 
afterwards  the  kii^^om  of  Yalenda,  over  which 
it  reigned  till  tlie  year  1430|.  These  part»  of 
Spain  then  came  into  theposseseion  of  the^ninces  of 
the  fVen^  branch  of  Navarre,  which  reigned  in 
CasiileS,  and  cootinaed  in  their  descendants  to 
ISldfl;  atsrhich  time  the  difierent  states  of  the 
Spanish  mcmardby  were  united  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Joanna  the  foolish  <f, who  reigned  over  them 
till  her  death,  which  happaied  in  1565**.  The 
Auitrian  £umly  dien  possessed  die  thrcHie  of  Spain 

*  Garci  Xinuoez  was  tlie  first  king  of  Sobrarbaj  in  the 
ytax  7W  i  aitd  Bamire  the  First,  of  Aragon,  in  1035,  Both 
thosefinnilies  were  cstinet  on  the  desth  of  ^oeen  Petronlllajis 
the  year  1162, 

t  By  the  nuuriage  of  Baymond,  the  fifth  eount  of  Barcebiia, 
'  vidiPetroiiilla,danghtcr  and  heiress  ofkingBamire  the  Second, 
tbdr  SOD  Alf^ionso  the  Second  succeeded  his  mother  in  1 162. 

{  mi  the  death  of  kiog  MarUn  the  last  male  of  that  family. 

§  By  Ferdinand  the  Fint,  son  of  Eleanor  of  Aragon,  sister 
of  king  .Martin,  and  consort  of  JcAd,  dw  first  king  of 
Castile. 

tl  By  the  death  ofFerdinand,  the  second  king  of  Aragon  and 
fifth  of  Castile. 

^  Daughter  of  Ferdinand,  the  second  of  Aragon  and  fifth 
of  Castile,  called  the  Catholic  Ferdinand,  and  Isabella,  daugh- 
ter of  John,  the  second  king  trf  Castile,  and  sister  ofHeniy 
the  Fourth,  surnamed  the  PoweTfiil,  declared  the  heiress  of 
the  estates  of  that  prince. 

*•  She  was  mdrried  toPbiCp,  archduke  of  Austna^  who  died 
two  years  aftec 
-    :        .  V  tijl 
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*till  l70Dt,  sance  vhidi  time  it  \«a8  occiq^  bf 
.a  branch  of  the  home  of  Bourbon,  till  the  l^eTC- 
Tolution,  wtuch  has  placed  the  crown  upoc  tbe 
head  of  Joseph  the  ^$t,  Iwother  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  emperor  oF  the  French4 

The  Sptfiish  government,  which  was  of  a  Uthited 
.  nature,  during  the  dynasties  of  die  kings  of  Cas- 
.tile  and  Aragon,  afterwards  became  an  absolute 
monarchy.  Ax  that  period  the  royal  prerogative 
was  coniined  both  by  the  express  tenour  of  the 
laws  and  the  forms  of  their  administration ;  some 
account  of  which  has  been  given  in  describing  the 
.provinces  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  The  peculiar 
privileges  of  those  two  st^es  continued  to  exist 
long  after  thar  reunion  ^  but  the  royal  authority 
was  constantly  taking  umbrage  at  their  exercise. 

*'ChRrles  the  FiratfCalled  ChaHei  the  Fifth,  sin  of  iowiaa, 
gorenied  as  emperor  daring  his  mother's  lifa;  but  he  had  not 
posseuioD  of  the  slates,  till  after  her  demise* 

t  On  the  death  of  Charlca  the  Second,  the  last  moiiarcb  of 
.  this  femily. 

}  llie  concluuon  iii  that  from  the  inTaaion  of  the  coontar 
by  the  Goths,  in  the  year  1511,  to  the  year  1798,  »  peri«d  of 
1387  years,,  the  throne  of  Spain  was  occupied  by  foreigners) 
partly  by  the  Goths,  and  partly  by  the  Moors,  during  the  space 
ofthreehnndredand  twenty  seven  years;  andby  theAnitrian 
&mily  doriug  one  hundred  and  for^-seven  years}  and  by 
French  families  for  the  space  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-fiva 
years.  The  French  also  reigned  in  Sobrarba,  A^gon,  and  Ca- 
talonia, during  the  three  hundred  twenty-seven  yeata  that 
the  oth^  parts  of  Spain  were  divided  between  the  Gjoths  and 
Moon. 

The 
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The  princes  of  the  Austrian  £amfly  did  not  openly' 
attack  them,  but  had  recourse  to  the  more  effectual 
mediod  of  secretly  undermining  them ;  and  thus 
were  so  far  diminished,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  they  amounted  to  little  more 
than  mere  forms.  The  attachment  of  Aragon  to 
the  cause  of  the  archduVe  Charles,  induced  the 
first  sovereign  of  the  royal  iamily  of  France  to 
abolish  them  entirely.  Philip  the  Fifth,  as  pre- 
viously observed,  having  subdued  Aragon,  sup- 
pressed the  stues-goieral,  the  last  meeting  having 
been  held  at  Saragossa  in  the  year  1720,  on  which 
occasion  queen,  Isabella  of  Savoy  presided  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
Italy.  .  Since  that  period  no  further  power  is  left 
.the  Cortex  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  but  the  fnivilege 
of  nominating  deputies  to  the  states-general  of  the 
Itingdom,  whenever  they  are  summoned  ty  the 
monarch. 

The  whole  authority  at  present  centres  in  the 
king  and  his  ministers;  the  national  aflairs  are  con- 
ducted by  the  different  councils,  appointed  by 
the  crown,  which  deliberate  and  form  their  plans 
in  the  capitaL  Some  of  these,  possess  both  iegis-  - 
lative  and  executive  power,3nd  exercise  the  double 
function  of  advising  the  king,  and  administering 
justice.  The  council  of  Castile,  iu  this  distribulion 
of  power,  is  paramount ;  its  decrees  being  decisive 
in  the  courts,  but  its  judgments  are  under  the  con- 
troui  of  the  king.    ITie  resolutions  are  transmitted 
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to  the  monarch  by  a  certain  number  of  members^ 
under  the  title  of  the  Chamhtr  of  Castile^  whosa 
influence  b  prodigiously  great.  This  council  is  so 
denominated,  because  the  members  chosen  by  the 
king  formerly  co-operated  with  ministers  in  ex- 
pediting the  afiairs  of  state  in  the  royal  cbambery 
and  for  this  purpose  they  attended  the  court 
wherever  it  was  held.  Some  writers  say  this  as- 
sembly was  constituted  a  tribunal  by  Charles  the 
First,  in  the  year  1588 ;  and  others,  by  PhiEp  the 
Second,  in  15)8.  The  chamber  at  present  caa- 
HSts  of  a  head,  called  die  President  of  the  Council 
of  Castile,  of  a  governor  or  dean  of  the  council, 
and  certain  counsellors  who  are  distinguished  by 
the  af^llation  of  Camariitat ;  the  number  is  in- 
definite, but  seldom  exceeds  6ve  or  six.  The  same 
style  and  title  is  given  to  this  council  as  to  the 
sovereign,  it  is  addressed  by  the  term  semr^  that  i^ 
my  lardy  or  jjrf,  at  the  head  of  every  petition  pre- 
sented before  it  ^  in  the  body  of  the  same,  the  ap- 
pellation of  your  jnajesiy  is  adopted;  and  every 
member  has  the  title  of  itioit  iHustriom. 

This  chamber  is,  properly  speaking,  ^emanation 
from  the  essence  of  the  council  of  Castile.  It  nomi- 
nates for  the  king's  choice  all  persons  for  the  cabi- 
net, the  courts  of  chancery  and  of  common  pleas, 
and  for  judges,  high  constables,  and  to  fill  all 
other  judicial  offices  in  the  state,  as  well  as  the 
periodic  court  established  at  Madrid.  The  heralds' 
office  and  the  rights  of  the  privileged  orders  are 
placed 
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placed  under  its  cognizance  and  controul :  the 
titles  of  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  barons, 
and  patents  for  the  creation  of  new  peers,  are  at  its 
disposal.  It  possesses  the  power  of  convening  the 
states  general  of  the  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  homage,  and  taking  the  oath  of  sup  remacy  to 
the  monarch, and  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crowo, 
and  every  thing  which  relates  to  royal  patronage, 
as  it  regards  benefices,  the  constitution  ol  mayorazi 
^j  granting  dispensations,  and  remitting  'the 
punishments  adjudged  to  criminals  and  delin- 
quents. 

This  chamber  has  a  court,  of  exchequer,  esta- 
blished in  the  year  1735,  whose  duty  is,  to  bring 
or  defend,  all  actions  which  interest  die  king,  his 
crown,  and  prerogative.  I'o  this  belong  three 
secretaries,  one  for  the  ecclesiastical  department  of 
the  crown  of  Castile,  another  for  the  secular  affairs 
of  the  same  territory,  and  the  third  for  the  manage- 
ment of  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  aff^rs 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  The  power 
and  infiuence  of  these  secretaries  are  very  exten- 
me;  they  ^njoy  a  personal  communication  with 
the  throne,  transact  the  most  important  business 
without  consuliing  the  chamber,  and  are  also  the 
principal  dispensers  of  the  royal  favours. 

Constituted  after  the  model  of  the  Castilian  coun- 
dl,  The  Royal  and  Supreme  Council  of  the  Indies 
is  invested  with  the  same  powers,  and  exercises 
similar  fiinctions  for  the  colonies,  as  the'  former 
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does  for  the  comment  of  Spain.  The  latter  was 
appointed  in  the  year  151 1,  by  king  Ferdinand  thir 
Fifth,  and  his  consort  Isabella  ;  and  permanently 
established  by  Charles  the  First.  A  particolai 
president  is  elected,  but  the  office  is  usually  filled 
by  a  governor..  Ihis  establishment  is  divided  into 
three  balU^  or  offices,  two  of  gpbtermt  or  adminis- 
tration, and  one  of  law,  before  which  alt  matters  of 
litigation  are  brought.  This  conncili  is  composed 
of  twenty'One  members^  two  cashiers,,  two  secre- 
taries, %  grand  cluneeUor,  vice-chaDcelLor,  grand 
alguasil,  a.  treasurer,  four  comptrollers,  and  nu- 
merous  registering  clerks^  Its'  jurisdiction  extends- 
over  civilj  military,  criminal,  cc<momical^  a&irs^ 
and  whatever  relates  to  peace  or  war,  with  the  ad-* 
ministration  of  justice  in  Mexico  and  Pern..  It  re- 
jects or  ratifies  all  ordinances  uid  constitutions  of 
synods,  chapters,.  conveMSy  viceroys^  courts,  and 
companies  of  th«  Indies^  and  ovit'  acti<»s  among 
the  inhabitantSy  termed  mcomsndas,  when  the  sunr 
at  isMie  exceeds  a  thousand  ducats,  or  S750  U* 
vres  toumeis  {\\M.  \\s.  Sd.).  It  regulates  the 
presidency,  and  progresses  ^  governors,  juices,, 
grand  alcaldes,  generah,  admirals,  xaptains,  and 
all  other  military  and  naval  officers  and  concern* 
of  the  fleet  and  army ;  has  the  cognizance  of  all 
appeals,  and  the  revision  of  judgments,  givot  by 
the  commercial  courts,  and  of  the  actions  an(£ 
claims  denominated  repartimieTaes,  among  the  In- 
fUans,  the  slave-aade,  and  whatever  relates  to  ecde- 
. .  -siasuoaK 
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siasdcat  af^rs  in  the  Indies'.  It  also  extrcisea 
lome  portion  of  jurisdiction  in  old  Spain,  having 
the  inspection  of  the' exchange  at  Seville,  the  de- 
cisions of  the  various  conauis,  judges  of  the  alzadas, 
through  the  whole  kingdom ;  but  this  only  m 
cases  at  a  second  af^eal,  or  instances  of  notorious 
injustice.  It  grant^i  licence!  for  the  fitting  out 
and  saifing  of  deets,  naval  aFmaments,  gatloonsj 
&c.  &c.  I 

This  Council  has  a  Junta  de  gaerra,  consisting  of 
a  president  or  geremof,  four  privy  and  four  mi- 
litary counsellors.  This  tribunal  revises,  upon  ap- 
pe^  or  petition,  the  decisions  of  viceroys,  provin- 
cial governors  and  local  courts,  respecting  both 
civil  and  criminal  causes  among  persons  bearing 
military  rank  in  th^  Indies. 

This,  tike  that  of  Castile,  also  has  a  chamber, 
called  The  chamber'of  India,  constituted  in  theye» 
1600.  The  chamber  consists  of  seven  members,' 
and  has  the  privilege  of  nominating  to  bishopric), 
benefices,  and  different  departments  c^  govern- 
ment, and  magistracy,  as  governors,  mayors,  chie£, 
constables,  &c.  in  the  Indies. 


Ministers  of  State. 

In  Spain  are  five  ministers  of  state.    The  first 

executes  the  function  of  conducting  foreign  affairs; 

the  second  is  the  minister  for  administering  justice- 

and  lUspensing  favours,  answering  to  our  mmistec 
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of  the  interior  *  i  the  third  is  the  minister  of  war; 
the  fourth  conducts  the  business  of  the  navy; 
and  the  fifth  manages  the  finances. 

The  councils  connected  with  these  ministers, 
besides  the  two  jjist  described,  are, 

U  The  supreme  council  ^  wart  whiclu  conducts 
every  thing  relating  to  military  concerns :  this  will 
be  noticed  under  the  article  of  miliary  adminis- 
tration. 

k.  The  ro^tl  council  de  hacienda  of  finance ^  formed 
in  the  year  1602,  by  Philip  the  Third.  Over  thia- 
is  appointed  a  president ;  but  more  frequently  a 
governor  presides,. who  is  generally  the  minister 
of  finance.-  To  this  department  belong  three, 
offices,  one  for  phierm  or  the  administration,  one~ 
for  taxes,  and  one  for  justice.  The  council  con." 
siets  of  twenty  members,,  two  general  treasurers, 
one  comptroller-general  of  the  treasury,  one  re- 
qeivec  general  of  the  mllonet ;  one  distributor- 
general,  three  receivers  of  taxes,,  and  two  secre- 
taries.. The  gobiernOi  ov  government  office,  takes- 
cognizance  of  the  king's  revenues,  regulates  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  expences  of  bis  house- 
hold, is  charged  with  the  preservation  of .  the 
prerogative  and  rights  of  the  crown,'  in  the 
courts  of   law,  in  the  seignories,  estates,  rents,, 

*  These,  in  the  order  as  they  are  here  enuBieratedV  answer  to 
(Hir  foreign   secretary,  secretary  for  the  home  departmeoti 
secretary  at  war,  first  lord  of  '-^^  admiralty;  and  cbaacellor 
of  the  exchequer,  or  prime  auni£ter,-'X. 
:  ''    contracts^ 
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Tontracts,  sales  of  places,  quit-rents,  and  every 
thing  connected  with  the  general  treasury  belong- 
ing to  government,  and  that  relates  to  the  col- 
iection  and  distribution  of  the  royal  revenues. 
The  office  of  the  millones  is  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving and  distributing  the  money  collected  by 
the  taxes  bearing  this  appellation.  The  functions 
■of  the^e  two  offices  are  simply  administrative. — 
The  office  of  ju^stice  hears  and  determines  all  ques- 
tions of  doubt,  and  subjects  of  litigation  respecting 
the  -finances. 

3.  'Y\i&  royal  council  fif  orders,  established  in  fa- 
vour of  the  military,  will  be  described  under  the 
head  of  the  army. 

The  council  -of  state,  or  privy  council,  instituted 
in  the  year  1516  by  Charles  the  First,  and  which 
properly  should  precede  all  others,  -as  consisting  chF 
the  king's  confidential  advisers,  is  become  merely 
an  honorary  association,  and  is  composed  of  a 
small  and  indefinite  number  of  members,  who  are 
per.sons  that  have  filled  the  first  offices  in  the  state, 
as  ex-viceroys,  governors  of  provinces,  command- 
ers of  armies,  presidents  of  other  councils,  and 
ambassadors.  At  one  p^iod  this  council  occupied 
itself  in  what  migbt  be  considered  state  affairs,  but 
since  the  time  Cardinal  Alberoni  was  the  leading 
'  man  In  admbiistration,  under  Philip  the  Fifth,  its 
functions  have  ceased.  It  no  longer  meets,  and  at 
present  serves  only  to  recompense  such  persons  as 
£he  king  wishes  to  distinguish  by  conferring  on 
G  Q  3  them 
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them  the  high  honours  and  appointments  attached 
to  the  title  of  a  counsellor  of  state.  The  functiorts 
of  this  council  were  renewed  in  the  month  of  F6- 
braary,  1795 ;  but  no  revival  of  its  powers  has 
yet  taken  place,  and  most  of  the  members  are  on 
leave  of  absence. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  MILITARY  AFFAIRS. 

The  tiae  of  arras  was  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  Spaniards  for  a  long  series  of  time  ;  they  wer« 
all  soldiers,  ever  prepared  to  defend  their  own 
frontier,  or  attack  that  ef  their  enemies.  Spain 
furnished  its  monarchs  with  numerous  armies  of 
powerful  warriors,  who  carried  far  and  near  the 
glory  of  the  Spanish  name ;  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  formed  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
its  military  glory.  Bui  these  trcops^  once  so  femous, 
appear  to  have  degenerated  during  the  disastrous 
reigns  of  the  latter  kings  of  the  Austrian  family. 
In  the  year  J610,  Christoval  Perez,  their  compa- 
triot aad  brother  soldfer,  complained  of  this  de- 
cline ;  and.  in  less  than  a  century  more^  in  i'6S6, 
Ozorio  in  his  writings  declares,  that  scarcely  a  person 
could  be  found  in  Spain  acquainted  with  military 
tactics-  Whtn  Philip  the  Fifth  ascended  the 
throne,  in  the  last  century,  there  were  sot  fifteea 
thousand 
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thousand  troops  in  ihe  kingdom,  and  it  hdd  not  a 
>^ngle  ship  of  war  fit  for  sea.         ^ 

No  sooner  had  this  priace  peaceably  seated  him* 
celf  on  tlie  throne  than  he  turned  his  attention  to 
increase  his  army,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  re-establish  military  discipline.  His  successors 
trod  in  ^his  steps,  and'  the  tnonarchy  lias  conse- 
quently got  a  TespectaUe  army,  and,  by  the  in- 
crease and  screngtli  of  its  naval  establishments^  is 
also  become  a  formidable  maritime  power. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  SPANISH  ARMT, 
Land-forces. 
Army  Siuff- 

The  staff  of  the  Spanish  army  comprises  gene- 
ral officers,  and  many  others  of  different  ranks, 
whose  functions  contribute  to  the  general  admini- 
stration of  military  affairs. 

Of  general  officers  there  are  four  ranks :  cap- 
iaini-geturaL,  whose  rank  answers  to  that  of  mar- 
«hal  in  France,  lieutenant-^enera/s,  Jield-marshalSf 
and  brigadier-generals^  the  Iduty  attached  to  the 
last  three  distincdons  is  the  same  as  formerly  be- 
longed to  similar  rank  in  France. 

Inspector i- general  are  always  appointed  from 
«ome  of  the  general  officers,  and  such  superintend 
every  class  of  troops  of  the  line ;  they  are  perpe- 
tual members  of  the  supreme  council  of  war, 
G  c  4  carry- 
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carry  on  a  direct  correspondence  with  the  army, 
receive  the  orders  from  the  king  and  bis  ministry, 
and  communicate  them  to  the  commanders  of 
the  different  corps,  and  nominate  to  the  king 
proper  persons  for  promotion  to  the  vacancies  ia 
rank. 

The  military  intendantt  have  the  same  depart- 
ment allotted  to  them  as  the  same  ofGcers  had  in 
France.  A  certain  number  are  constantly  em- 
ployed, although  there  may  be  no  army  embodied ; 
these  are  inspectors  of  particular  provinces,  on 
which  the  same  rank  is  conferred ;  and  each  has 
his  peculiar  district,  comprising  one  or  more  pro- 
vinces. 

The  veedares  are  a  kind  of  local  visitors,  or  in- 
spectors. 

The  conladores  are  a  kind  of  comptrollers  or 
auditors  of  the  treasury  accounts,  distributed 
through  the  different  provinces. 
\  The  military  commissaries  have  nearly  the  same 
duty  as  those  in  France  ;  they  generally  succeed 
by  seniority  to  the  rank  of  chief  eonmissaries. 

The  treasurers  are  the  depositaries  of  the  money 
appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the  army ;  and 
they  are  also  distributed  through  the  different  pro- 
vinces. 

The  military  advocates  are  the  judges  df  alt  liti- 
gated matters  and  offences  committed  by  the  offi- 
cers or  soldiery;  and  these  are  stationed  in  the 
different  provinces. 

Tbe 
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The  ArmySte^in  the  year  179S. 


General  Officers*  . 


iDGpectois-geneinl 


^  Of  infaniry     .        .  1  -v 

I    Of  cavalry  .  ,         1    J 

J    OfdragooA  .  1    f 

j   Of  artillery        .  .        i    r 
/    Of  engineer!        .        .11 

*    Of  militia  .  .         \  y 


Lieatenant-generab 
Field- manfaala 
.  Brigadier-generals 
'  Of  itifaniry     . 
Of  cavalry 
Of  dragoo  A 
I   Of  artillery 

Of  engineers 
'  Of  militia 
Military  Intendanls 

Minister  of  Ceuta,  with  similar  functions 
Veedores  .  .  .  , 

Contadores  .        . 

Treasurers  of  ibe  army 
Military  Judges 

Total 


Military  establishment  of  the  kin^s  household.  ' 

Thcifulitary  establishment  of  the  royal  liouse- 
hold  con  isis "of  four  companies  pf  life-guards, 
who  peri  ^nn  duty  within  and  without  the  palace, 
mounted  and  dismounted ;  a  company  of  hal- 
berdiers, or  spearmen,  who  serve  within  the  pa- 

*  In  iSo7  there  were  but  fise  capiains-geoetsl,  fi»e  inspectors,  eighly- 
tcven  lieutenant-gen eratg,  one  hundieil  and  twenty-eight  field-miishak, 
and  tue  tundied and  ihiiteen  brigHdier-Ecueralk 
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lace ;  a  regiment  of  iafantry  called  the  Walloon 
guards ;  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry  called  royal  ca- 
rabiniers.  These  different  corps  were  established 
about  the  comtnencemeat  of  the  dghteenth  cen- 
tury; three  comjpinies- of  life-guards,  and  the 
Spanish  and  Walloon  guards,  in  the  year.  1704  ; 
the  spearmen  in  170'^  and  the  carabmiers  in  1730. 
The  fourth .  corps  of  life-guards  Was  formed  by 
Charles  the  Fourth,  and,  in  honour  of  his  colo- 
cial  subjects,  .denominated  the  American  corns 
pany. 

Philip  the  Fifth  established  these  different  corps 
in  imitation  of  the  life-guards,  the  hundred  Swiss  _ 
guards,  the  French  guards,  and  rfie  Swiss  guards, 
which  formed  part  of  the  militaiy  establishment  of 
the  royal  household  of  Franice.  Their  dress,  like 
that  of  _the  army,  was  originally  blue,  the  collar, 
cuffs,  and  lining  red,  and  waistcoats  of  the  same 
colour ;  that  of  the  officers  and  life-guards  richly 
trimmed  with  broad  silver  lare  i  and  wide  button-, 
holes,  laced  in  the  Brandebourg  form,  of  the 
dress  of  the  privateo  fn  the  Spanish  and  Walloon 
guards,  who  were  discriminated  by  their  cockades^ 
those  of  the  Spanish  guards  were  scarlet,  and  of 
the  Walloon  guards  scarla  mixed  with  black. 

These  uniforms  have  undergone  some  Httle 
change:  red  iacings  have  been  added  to  the  coats 
of  the  officers  ;  and  in  the  dress  of  the  life- guards 
the  broad  lace  of  the  coat  has  been  omitted,  and 
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very  rich  sHver  lace  has  been  substituted  on  the 
collars,  cuSs,  and  fadngs.  The  carabiniers  wear 
the  same  dre«s,  except  the  facings  being  blue. 

The  life-guards  are  divided  into  four  compames, 
the  Spanish,  the  American,  the  Italian,  the  Wal^ 
Jopn,  and  each  consists  of  natives  of  these  respec* 
tive  countries  ;  they  wear  sJ!)^oulder-be1t6  trimmed 
with  silver  lace,  but  of  different  colours ;  red  dis- 
tinguishes the  Spanish  company,  purple  the  Amc-- 
rican,  green  the  Italian,  and  yellow  the  Waltobtt. 

The  Walloon  company  admits,  instead  of  Fle- 
mish, sometimes  French,  particularly  such  as  aiic 
born  m  Roussillon.  Every  company  condsts  of  at 
captain,  three  lieutenants,  one  sub-lieutenant, 
eight  exempts,  four  brigadiers,  four  sub-brigadiers, 
twenty  cadets,  and  two  hundred  guards,  without 
coundng  the  supernumeraries,  who  are  an  indefi- 
nite number.  The  cadets  stand  next  in  rank  to 
the  sub- brigadiers,  are  distinguished  by  an  aiguJi- 
lette*  worn  on  -the  left  shoulder,  and  recdvc  more 
pay  than  the  commtm  men.  The  privates  become 
cadets  by  seniority,  but  they  oiten  prefer  being 
classed  with  the  supernumeraries,  who  are  particu- 
larly favoured.  The  guards  formerly  never  rose 
to  superior  rank,  they  were  merely  soldiers  i  at 
least  they  did  not  obtain  preferment  till  after  long 
service.    But  Charles  the  Fourth,  in  the  year  1790, 

•  This  is  a  narrow  strip  of  silver  lace,  not  so  rich  as  an 
^aoleite. — ^T, 

granted 
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granted  them  permission  to  succeed  to  sub-lieutenan- 
cies, and  after  a  certain  period  of  service  to  attain 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  even  captain.  Their 
pay,  from  the  establishment  of  the  corps,  had  been 
five  reals  de  vellon  (or  one  livre  five  sols  toumcHs), 
one  shilling  and  one  halfpenny  per  day,  besides 
lodging,  coal,  candle,  washing,  and  a  handsome 
uniform.  The  same  monarch  doubled  th«r  pay 
in  the  year  179I>  These  guards  attend  the  court 
six  months,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
they  are  quartered  in  barracks  (cazern)  at  Madrid. 
The  cadets  and  soldiers  of  long  standing  become, 
in  routine,  lieutenants  and  captams  of  cavalry,  or 
dragoons.  The  four  companies  united  form  a 
brigade,  have  two  brigade-majors,  and  are  com- 
manded by  a  major,  who  is  at  the  tame  time  in* 
Bpector  and  commander. 

A  company  of  flying-artHIery  has  lately  been 
added  to  this  corps ;  it  comprises  a  commandant, 
who  is  either  a  colonel  or  lieucenant-colonel,  one 
captain,  three  lieutenants,  two  brigade-majors,  two 
Serjeants,  four  corporals,  fifiy-four  privates,  and  a 
trumpeter;  and  it  has  attached  to  it  eight  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  uniform  is  a  blue  jacket,  with  thS 
lining,  collar,  and  cuffs  red,  and  waistcoat  of  the 
same  colour  j  the  facings  of  the  officers*  uniform 
are  trimmed  with  silver  lace,  and  those  of  the 
privates  with  worsted  lace. 

The  company  of  halberdiers,  or  spearmen,  con* 
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£&ts  of  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  one  sub-lieu- 
tenant, aind  one  hundred  guards.  This  is  formed 
of  the  finest  men  that  can  be  selected  from  the 
troops  of  the  line. 

Each  of  the  two  regiments  of  Spanish  or  Wal- 
loon guards  comprises  six  battalions,  commanded 
.  by  a  colonel,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  a  major ; 
every  battalion  consists  (rf  seven  companies,  one  of 
grenadiers,  and  six  of  fusileers ;  each  company 
has  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  one  sub-lieutenant, 
one  ensign,  and  one  hundred  men,  inchiding  Ser- 
jeants, corporals,  and  soldiers.  Every  company 
has  its  colours,  and  each  battalion  a  brigade-major. 
Ilie  captains  rank  as  colonels  in  the  army,  the 
£eutenant8  as  lieutenant^coloaels,  the  siib-lieute-' 
nants  and  ensigns  as  captains ;  the  Serjeants,  after 
long  servitude,  attain  the  rank  of  lieutenants  and 
sub-lieutenants  of  infantry.  The  companies  are 
commanded  by  the  captains,  who  retain  them  after 
they  become  general  officers. 

These  two  regiments  are  constantly  m  garrison 
at  Madrid  and  Barcelona,  or  quartered  at  Leganez, 
near  the  former  place,  and  at  Reussen  in  Catalo- 
nifi }  two  battaUons  of  each  lie  at  Madrid,  two  at 
Barcelona,  and  one  in  the  vicinity  of  each  place ; 
they  alternately  march  from  one  6f  these  cities  to 
.  the  other,  from  garrison  to  quarters,  and  from  - 
quarters  to  garrison. 

The  royal  carabimers  form  a  horse  regiment* 
which 
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vbkh  has  a  chief  commandaaC,  commandant  ett 
xcoad,  a  major,  and  fouT  brigade^  majors.  Ic 
conmts  of  foor  squadrons,  each  including  one 
Itundred  and  fifty  men,  forming  four  troops,  each 
having  a  captain^  lieutenant,  and  sub-h'eutenant. 
Both  officers  and  men  are  selected  from  other  re- 
^ments  of  cavalry  and  dr^oons,  and  their  pay  i» 
rather  more  than  that  of  other  horse-soldiers- 
Although  they  form  part  of  the  military  establish- 
ment of  the  king's  household,  yet  they  never  Ktf 
at  Madrid,  but  are  in  garrisrai  at  La  Mancha. 

Obseire.  Some  changes  were  made  ia  the  royal  hoasebol^ 
in  the  jear  1 9(B }  tbe  military  ettablisSment  was  reduced  to 
tetea  tbonsand  three  huodred  men.  This  rednctUdi  tooiS 
place  in  the  two  regiments  of  gnarda,  that  mustered  but  three) 
tattaliona,  connrsting  each  of  a  thousand  men  ;  and  the  four 
companies  of  guards,  which  have  but  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men  each.  The  carabiniers  preserved  their  number,  but  tbejr 
were  then  divided  into  sis  squadrons,  four  of  heavy  horse^' 
ind  two  of  chasseurs  and  hutsars,  af^nled  as  th«  a^ro-' 
fiiate  guard  of  tbe  Prince  of  Psaee. 


Mi^orj^ 
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WRtdry  establishment  ^  the  royal  household  m  the 
year  1798. 


Jlying  artillery  attached  t< 

th<  Life-guaida, 

I  company. 


Caiablnicr 
4  squadron 


'Inspecting  maJDr. . .. .. . 

1  biigade  mBJon  .  • . 
II  lieutenants ■. 

4: sub-lieutenants  ... 

37eienipts 

i6brlgiu)ien 


a  sub- lieutenant   . 


a  colonel 

a  lieulaunl-colonel . . 


141  lifutenants > 
41  wb-lientenants  .. ..   I 
4»en*igns   I 
ttOo  Serjeants,    corporal*,  I 
and  priTatts,... ..  J 
J  The  same  rnitjfb^ationaa  f 
the  Spanisli  guards  S 


Cavalry. 
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Cavalry. 


Spain  has  fifteen  regiments  of  horse,  which  are 
denominated  the  King's,  the  ^een*Sy  the  Prime's, 
the  Infantado*!^  the  Beurion,  the  Farnesian^  the 
Spanisbi  the  Algarija/t,  the  Calatravan,  the  jSaw* 
Ja^nian^  the  Monfejan^  the  Granadtan-coastt  and 
the  Felunteer.  These  all  consist  of  three  squadrons 
each,  except  that  of  the  Granadtan-coasf  and  the 
Voluraeer^  which  have  four  in  each.  Every  regi- 
ment has  a  colonel,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  a 
major;  each  squadron  has  a  commandant}  the 
colonel  commands  the  first,  the  lieutenant-colonel 
the  seiflhd,  and  a  particular  officer  the  others,  and 
the  brigade-major  is  appointed  from  among  the 
lieutenants. 

Every  squadron  includes  three  troops,  each 
having  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  a  sutvlieutenant  or 
comet,  and  forty-six  men,  including  Serjeants  and 
corporals.  The  colonel,  the  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  the  several  commandants  of  squadrons,  have 
each  a  troop,  which  consequently  diminishes  the 
number  of  captains. 

The  pay  of  a  captain  is  one  thousand  and  fifty 
reals,  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  livres  ten  sols 
fournois,  (10/.  18j.  ^d.)  per  month,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  reals,'  or  one  hundred  and 
eleven  livres  five  sols  tournois,  (4/.  I2j.  6d.)  as  an 
allowance  for  a  servant ;  of  a  lieutenant,  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  reals,  and  forty- five  for  a  servant,  or 
sixty- 
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sixty-^  lirres,  five  sols  tournois,  (S/.  \5s,  ^id.)i 
uid  the  privates  are  allowed  three  quartos,  sevoi 
sols,  seven  deniers  tournoiB,  three-pence  hal^>amy 
seven  twency^fourths  of  a  penny  per  day. 

^e  whole  of  the  cavalry  are  dreised  in  white,  with  collar, 
Gofii,  and  iacingi  of  different  coloun. 


j1  I'ut  ^  the  cavalry  in  the  year  1  '798, 


'A  Colonel  •.. XS") 

A  Lieutenant  Colonel  ....      ill 
A  Comnuuid&ill  of  *qaa(k 


Thirteen  ngiments, 
Mcti  can5Ut<D(oftbree 
•quadrORt. 


6CBpiaina 

I  9  LieuicnanUi. .. 117 

I  f  Sub- lieu  tenants tl^ 

]  4i4Non-ciinini>s5lonedoffl- 

I,    ««»  and  pri%'atei  ...>.. 538a. 

'ACoIuncl 

A  Lieulenant-ColoMl  .... 

1  Cominsndanta  of  squid- 


AMajor. 

S  Captains 

II  Lieutenanti  .. 


6914 


Since  the  abore  period  the  cavalry  have  been  i^uced  to 
twelve  regiments,  each  mustering  five  hundred  men,  forming 
five  iquadrons  iacluding  a  total  of  six  thousand  faono, 

Drt^eom. 
Tht  formation  of  dragoons  was  changed  in  the 
year  1792.    The  regiments  previously  consisted  of 
VQi^  ir.  a  B  fout 
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four  squadrons,  which  were  then  changed  to  three  ; 
'the  humber  of  soldiers  was  reduced  nearly  a  fourdi, 
and  that  of  the  officers  also  diminished.  These 
aght  regiments,  which  are  known  under  the  deno- 
mination of  the  King' Si  the  ^ueen's^  the  Almanxan^ 
ihePaviatif  the  Villa-Viciosaa,  the  Saguntiantiii^Nu- 
mancian  and  the  Lusitanian.  Every  regiment  con^ 
aists  oF  three  squadrons,  each  squadron  of  three 
troops,  and  to  each  troop  is  attached  a  captain, 
lieutenant,  a  sub-lieutenant  or  cornet,  and  sixty- 
-two  non-commissioned  officers  and.privates ;  every 
regiment  has  a  c^olonel  and  lieutenant-colonel  and 
major,  each  of  whom  commands  a  squadron.  The 
pay  is  the  same  with  the  cavalry. 

The  uniform  of  the.  (Iragoom  is  yeJloW)  the  collar,  cufTg, 
&ciD£s,  lining  and  waistcoat  of  divera  colours. 

List  ^dragoons  in  the  year  1798. 

Eight  regiments,  each  having  a  colooel,  lieulenant-coloDel, 
major,  nine  captains,  nine  lieutenants,  nine  sub-lieutenants  or 
comets,'an4  fire  iiundred  and  fifty- 1  wo  non-commissioned 
officers  fuid  privates.  Total  amount  of  the  eight  raiments, 
four  thousand  sis  hundred  and  thirty-six  men. 

Since  that  period  the  eight  regiments  have  each  been  made 
to  consist  of  five  squadrons,  like  those  of  the  cavalry,  but  with- 
out increasing  their  uumber,  each  squadron  including  now  but 
one  hundred  men. 

Ugbt  cavalry, 

^    Spain  has  four- regiments  of  light  cavalry,  divided 
'  into  fiye  squadrons  each,  whose  formation  is  si- 
milar 
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iimlirto  that-of  the  dtag'oons;  viz.  two  Tcgimencs 
6f  chasseurs,  those  oiOUvencia,  and  the  Spanish 
voluTtivers.  ^The  utuform  ig  green  with- red  cufiy 
and  collars.  Two  regiments  of  hussars,  whosa 
uniform  is  sky-blue ;  they  bear  the  name  of  Maria- 
Louita,  and  Spanish  hu«sars»  and  form  together 
mth  the  dragoons  six  thousand  light  cavalry. 

The  whole  of  the  cavalry  in  1 803  amotinted  to 
ISOOOraen. 

Infantry  of  ihe  line'. 

The  infantry  of  the  line  is  composed  of  native 
and  foreign  infantry,  the  militia,  invalid  corps,  ar- 
tillery, and  engineers. 

The  Spanish  -  infantry  experienced  considerable 
changes  in -1791,  and  large  augmentations  in  the 
three  succeeding  years.  The  original  formation  of 
both  native  and  foreign  foot  forces  was  the  same, 
but  at  present  it  is  very  different. 

The  former  now  comprises  thirty-eight  regi- 
ments, bearing  the  distinguishing  appellati<ftis,  re- 
gipient  of  the  King,  of  the  .^ueen,  of  the  Princess^ 
of  Ceuta,  of  Mala^a^  of  Savoy,  of  the  crown  of 
Africa,  of  Zamora,  of  Soria,  of  Cordova,  of  Gua- 
dalaxara,  of  Seville,  of  Granada,  of  Valencia,  of 
Saragassa,  of  Spain,  of  Toledo,  of  Majorca,  of  Bur- 
^s,  of  Murcia,  of  Leon,  of  Cantabria,  of  the  Js- 
iurias,  of  Navarre^  of  Aragon,  of  America,  of  Estre- 
tnadura,  of  Jaen,  of  slate  volunteers,  of  miliary  or-  ' 
ders;  of .  volunteers  of  Qastile;  of  volunteers  of  the 
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crowttf  of  Bouriotit  of  t^atdy  of  Hibentiat  and  of 
Ultmia;  the  last  three  were  composed  intu-el^  of 
Irish,  but  they  are  now  incorporated  with  the  na- 
tive infantry. 

Light  Infantry. 

The  Spanish  h'ght  infantry  includes  twelve  bat- 
talions, consisting  of  seven  hundred  men  each,  but 
when  On  the  war  establishment  of  one  thousand, 
and  are  thus  denominated ;  the  first  of  Aragon, 
the  first  of  Catalonia,  the  twelfth  of  Aragon,  the 
twelfth  of  Catalonia,  of  Tarragona,  of  Gironna,  the 
first  of  Barcelona,  the  chasseurs  of  Barbastro,  the 
volunteers  of  Valencia,  of  Campo-mayor,  and  of 
Navarre. 

The  regiment  of  Ceuta  is  raised  for  the  defence 
of  that  place,  and  its  establishment  is  nmilar  to 
the  Spanish  regiments. 

The  thirty-aght  regiments  in  the  year  1798, 
consisted  of  three  battalions  each,  two  field,  and 
one  garrison  battalion,  and  the  latter  was  generally 
quartered  in  the  part  of  the  kingdom  after  which 
it  was  named,  and  kept  for  the  purpose  of  recruit- 
ing the  former  two^  Each  regiment  had  a  colonel, 
who  commanded  the  first  battalion,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  who  commanded  the  second,  a  command- 
ant of  battalion  who  commanded  the  third,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  a  major.  The 
two  field  battalions  condated  of  \  grenadier,  and 
four  fusilier  companies.  Each  grenadier  com- 
pany had  a  captain,  Geutenant,  a  aub-Ueutenant, 

two 
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two  Serjeants,  six  corporals,  flfty-fonr  prirates,  and 
a  drummer.  Each  company  of  fusiteers  had  a 
captain,  a  first-lieutenant,  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
a  lieutenant  en-second,  a  sub-lieutenant,  four  set- 
jeants,  ten  corporals,  one  hundred  and  three 
privates,  and  three  drummers. 

The  cadets  are  the  ensigns,  or  standard-bearers. 

Since  the  changes  which  have  been  made  as  to 
the  mode  of  forming  these  thirty-dght  regiments, 
they  have  still  been  composed  of  three  battalions, 
but  the  battalicHi  has  consisted  of  onjy  four  com- 
panies, the  grenadiers  having  coalesced  with  the 
fusiliers;  each  company  conusts  of  eighty-four 
men,  of  which  number  uxty  are  fusiliers;  the 
battalion  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-uz;  and 
every  regiment  of  one  thousand  and  eight. 

The  pay  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  is  fixed  at 
the  following  sums  per  month. 

Pay  of  the  Infantry. 


m.i0(  . 


A  commui'dinl  of  a  third  buulion 

A  ctptain  of  grenuKen 

Capoina  in  general 

A  lieuteiunc  of  grenadicK  ........ 

A  ftfit  lituteninl. .,,..... , 

A  lientenani  en-^ecoiid 

A  •nb-liculenanc 

A  serjcanl  of  gicnadien  pCT  diem  ■ . 
A  corporal  of  grcnadicra  per  diem  . 

A  priviLte  greiudier  perdirm 

A  Kiieant  of  fuiilicn  pet  di<m ... 
A  corporal  of  fuiilicri  per  diem  . ... . 

A  fimxt  (uiiliir  per  dtetn 

A  dranunu  per  diem •.<... 
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"Hie  foreign  infantry  was  cbmposed  of  twelve" 
regiments ;  three  Walloon,  called  the  little  tual- 
loensj  beaiing  the  discriminating  appellations  of 
Brabant^  Flanders,  and  Brussels ;  three  Irish^  viz. 
the  regiment  of  Ireland.,  Hiberma,  and  Ultonia;  two 
Italian,  viz.  tiie  regiment  of  Naples,  and  of  Milani 
.and  four  Swiss  regiments,  bearing  the  names  of 
th'cir  respective  commanders.  The  Litt4e  Walloon, 
and  the  Milan  regiments  have  been  newrformed, 
the  three. Irish  regiments  have  been  incorporated 
with  the  Spanish  infantry,  and  the  Swiss  have  been 
augmented  to  ^x  regiments,  At  the  present  time 
there  are  (he  regiment  of  Naples,  and  six  Swiss  re- 
giments, bearing  the  denominations  oi  Wimpffen^ 
Xraxler,  Preux,  Reding,  first  and  second,  and  Bets- 
chart,  iffhicb  are  the  names  of  their  respective 
colonels, ,  The  Neapolitan  regiment  consists  of 
three  battalions,  and  has  the  same  appointments 
as  the  other  Spanish  regiments.  Each  of  the 
Swiss  regiments  consists  of  two  battalions,  and  the 
battalion  includes  one  company  of  grenadiers,  and 
eight  companies  of  fusiliers :  to  each  company  is 
attached  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  a  sub-lieutenant, 
and  seventy-seven  noij-commissioned  officers  and 
privates.  Every  regiment  is  commanded  by  a 
colonel,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  a  major;  the  two 
former  oiflcers.have  each  a  company.  The  manage- 
ment of  these  regiments  ■  is  entirely  diflferent  from 
the  Spanish ;  it  is  whblly  in  the  hands  of  the  officers, 
particularly  the  heads  of  the  respective  corps ;  th« 
busia^si 
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Jjusiness  of  each  company  is  transacted  by  the 
captain. 

The  pay  of  the  officers  by  the  month,  and  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  by  the  day, 
IS  as  follows : 
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The  militia  is  disthigubhed  bj  the  apjwUaiioiu 
of  mlicfs  fraviruuiks,  and  milices  tirbanast  that  t^ 
provincial  and  civic  or>  local  militia. 

The  provincial  militia  is  divided  into  forty-two 
battalions,  and  distributed  though  the  differeAt 
provinces,  each  assuming  the  name  of  the  pro- 
vince, or  one  of  the  chief  cities,  in  which  it  is  st»> 
tioned.  Every  battalion  has  a  Colonel,  a  Ueute- 
pwt-colonel,  a  major,  a  company  of  grenadiers, 
a  company  of  light  infantry,  and  six  companies  of 
fullers  }  to  each  company  is  attached  a  captain, 
a  lieutenant,  a  sub-lieutenant,  and  sixty-five,  men, 
including  Serjeants,  corporals,  and  privates ;  the 
2nititia  is  not  in  actual  service,  but  the  officers  and 
soldiers  remain  at  their  respective  homes,  ready 
for  bt^ittg  called  out  upon  duty.  They  assemble 
aimually,  for  the  purpose  of  being  drilled,  in  the 
principal  city  of  the  department  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  remain  embodied  twenty  days;  but 
they  are  liable,  at  an  hour's  notice,  to  march  for 
a  campaign,  or  to  do  garrison  duty.  Their  pay 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  in^ntry  of  the  b'ne,  but 
they  only  receive  it  the  twenty  days  of  drilling,  or 
when  called  out  into  actual  service )  but  the  offi- 
cers of  the  grenadier  apd  light  in&ntry  compani^ 
are  kept  in  pay.  It  is  only  in  the  provinces  be< 
longing  to  the  crown  of  Castile  that  the  militias 
are  raised ;  those  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Ara-  ■ 
gon  are  i^ot  subje(;t  to  these  levies}  that  is  to 

say. 
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ajf  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lenda. 

The  milices  whaaatf  or  avic  mHitia,  neither  r& 
cave  pay,  nor  arc  liable  to  be  called  away  from 
their  homes.  Their  province  is  the  defence  of  the 
xespective  places  to  which  they  belong;  they 
choose  their  own  officers,  and  most  of  them  have 
peculiar  commandants.  This  corps  consists  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  companies,  stationed 
thus:  nine  at  pott  Santa  Maria,  fourteen  at  the 
camp  of  Gibraltar,  four  at  Carthagena,  five  at 
Cmta,  fourteen  at  Badajoz,  eight  at  Albuquerque, 
nx  at  Alcantara,  seven  at  Valencia  and  Alcantara^ 
twelve  at  Coruna,  six  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  fouti' 
ftt  Tari^.  one  at  Rosas,  one  at  Aragon,  ten  iy& 
the  coast  of  Granada,  and  twenty  at  Cadiz. 

The  invalids  are  divided  into  two  classes,  or 
corps,  the  one  habiles,  that  is,  composed  of  ef- 
fective men,  fit  for  service  not  very  arduous  ;  and 
inhabits,  that  is,  such  as  are  disqualified  for  any 
service.  The  first  consists  of  forty-five  compa- 
nies, distributed  through  the  dilTerent  provincesj. 
and  twenty- six  of  the  second  stationed  at  Seville, 
Lugo,  Toro,  and  San  Felipe.  The  former  hav^ 
two  commandants,  one  holding  the  command  at 
Madrid,  and  the  other  at  Valencia  ;  the  latter  bave^ 
four,  ooB  in  each  department,  and  a  major. 

The  artillery,  since  the  new  arrangements,  com* 

prises  five  regiments  of  twelve  companies  each ;  to 

every  regiment  is  attached  two  companies  of  light 

artillciy. 
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artillery.  Three  of  these  regiments,  in  time  of 
peace,  are  twelve  hundred  strong,  but  the  other 
two  consist  only  of  nine  hundred.  On  the  war 
establishment  they  are  augmented  to  the  same 
nnmber  with  the  three  former ;  they  have  nearly 
three  hundred  officers  of  different  ranlcs. 

The  corps  of  engineers  is  commanded  by  tdi 
officers,  called  directors,  whose  rank,  is  equal  to 
that  of  colonel ;  ten  principals,  or  chidf  ebgini;er6y 
with  equal  rank;  twenty  others,  with  that  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel ;  thirty  ordinary  engineers,  with  the 
Tank  of  captain;  thirty  engineers  extraordinary, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant ;  and  forty  assistant- 
engineers,  with  that  of  sub-lieutenant.  Ta  this 
corps  belongs  a  regiment  of  sappers  and  miners, 
consisting  of  two  battaUons,  including  tbgetha 
J  400  men. 

In  the  year  i796  a  new  corps  of  engineers  was 
formed  under  the  title  of  slate  cesmograpbvtt  com- 
posed of  captains,  lieutenants,  and  cadets. 

Another  corps  was  established  in  the  year  1792, 
denomiiiated  the  company  of  New  Castile,  de- 
signed as  a  police  band,  for  pursuing  smugglers, 
and  other  delinquents  in  the  vicinity  of  Madrid, 
the  royal  palaces,  and  the  district  of  the  Tagus. 
This  is  commanded  by  a  captadn,  and  consists  of 
one  hundred  foot  and  thirty  horse  soldiers. 

All  the  regiments  of  Spanish  infantry,  and  that 

of  Naples,  are  clothed  in  white,  with  the  collars, 

cuffs,  and  £icings,  of  divers  colours,  and  the 

namet 
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ntmes  of  the  regiments  are  affixed  on  the  buttons^ 
The  regimenrs  of  the  national  or  state  volunteers, 
and  Bourbon  only,  have  a  blue  uniform.  The 
volunteers  of  Tarragqna,  Gironna,  Valencia,  Ara- 
gon,  Catalonia,  Barcelona,  and  the  chasseurs  of 
Barbastro,  have  a  dress  either  of  a  deep  blue,  or 
bottle  green,  for  the  officers ;  and  light  grey,  ma- 
rone  or  blue,  for  the  privates.  These  have  only  ^ 
a  close  coat  as  an  uniform,  over  which  they,  wear 
a  loose  short  coat,  like  a  great  or  riding  coat, 
called  a  gambeio. 

The  Swiss  infantry  are  clothed  in  blue,  mththe 
-  collar,  ciiffs,  and  facmgs  of  different  colours. 

The  tiniforms  of  the  militias  are  all  blue :  the 
provincial  miUtiahavewhite  waistcoats  and  breeches, 
and  the  cuffs,  collar,  and  facings  of  their  coats  are 
red,  with  the  name  of  the  principal  city  of  their 
province  upon  the  buttons. ,  The  civic  militia  have  ' 
the  collar,  cuffs,  and  waistcoat  of  various  colours, 
and  some  wear  black  velvet  collars.  The  militia 
of  Alcantara  alone  has  a  white  uniform. 

The  stationary,  or  local  companies,  are  also 
clothed  in  blue. 

The  artillery  have  blue  coats,  with  the  collar, 
cuffs,  and  waistcoat  red }  and  the  dress  of  the  offi- 
cers is  trimmed  with  gold  lace. 

The  engineers'  is  similar  to  the  uniform  of  the    - 
artillery,  except  that  the  trimmings  are  of  silver 
Jace. 

The  state  cosmographers  wear  green  coats,  with 
the 
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the  collar^  cafisj  hdags,  waistcoat  and  breeches; 
red. 

The  invalids  have  the  coat  and  breeches  blue, 
and  the  cuffs,  collar,  and  facings  red. 

To  this  genera]  statement  of  the  army  should 
be  added  four  regiments  of  provincial  grenadiers, 
forming  one  battalion,  each  regiment  consisting 
of  seven  hundred  men ;  and  the  staff  and  garriisons 
of  the  di&rent  fortified  places. 


General  list  of  Spanish  tnfantn/  in  1798> 
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A  generalliat  of  the  land  forces  in  the 
year  I79S. 
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From  this  list,  the  Spanish  army  appears  up<Hi  a 
large  and  respectable  footing,  but  then  a  deductioa 
must  be  made  from  its  efficient  strength,  as  follows. 
The  provincial  militia  only  embodied  in 

time  of  war  .  .  .       S3,76S 

The  civic  or  16cai  militia,  which  only  do 

duty  at  the  respective  places  where 

they  are  raised         .  .  .  9»680 

The  invalids  incapable  of  standing  a 

campaign  ..  ,  .  .         5,189 

From  the  third  battalions,  belonging  to 

thirty-eight  regiments,  which  have  only 

half  their  complement  of  men  11,160 


Total 


59,797 
The 
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The  number  of  forces  is  thus  reduced  to  74,163 
men;  but  the  provincial  militia,  to  the  amount  of 
35,816,  being  always  kept  in  readiness  to  march, 
and  act  as  troops  of  the  line  in  time  of  war,  ex< 
tends  the  capable  force  of  the  Spanish  army  to 
109,973:in^. 

The  captains, ,  lieutenants,  uid  sub-lieutenants, 
are  all  distinguished  by  emiulets  on  their  dress; 
the  two  Utter'  have  but  one^  the  lieutoiants  wear 
diem  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  the  sub-lieute- 
nants on  the  left ;  the  captams  have  one  on  each. 
Lieutenant-colpnels  and  majors  wear  none,  but 
are  discriminated'  by  broad  lace  upon  the  cuffs  of 
the  coat;  the  dress  of  majors,  has  one  row,  lieute-  ■ 
nant-colonels  two,  and  colonels' three.  Where 
the  colonels  are  brigade  officers^  they  wear  above 
three  rows  of  narrow  lace,  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  brigadier  rank. 

General  officers,  when  not  in  their  uniforms, 
wear  a  red  girdle  with  upright  bands  of  gold  em- 
broidery, two  or  three  inches  broad ;  the  field- 
marshals  one,  lieutenant-generals  two,  captain- 
generals  three.  The  cadets  are  clothed  like  the, 
private  soldiers,  except  that  they  are  distinguished 
by  an  aiguilette  of  gold  or  silver  lace  upon  the 
shoulder,  by  the  buckles  and  sword  of  silver,  or 
gilt  metal,  to  answer  the  uniform,  and  by  their 
dress  being  made  of  finer  cloth ;  the  aiguilettes,  -- 
or  shoulder  knots,  are.called  in  Spanish  cordones  ". 

*    The  Gordm,  or  aiguilette,  differs  from  tlie  epaulette. 

The 
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The  Spanidi  troops  all  wear  a  red  cockade,  eX' 
cept  the  Walloon  and  Swiss  guards ;  the  former 
of  wbich  is  red  and  black,  and  the  latter  red  and 
yellow. 
'  Tbe  nyfot  marine  defarimnt. 

The  royal  department  of  the  marine  comprises 
naval  forces,  sailors,  and  marines,  the  naval  ad- 
ministratioh,  and  the  management  of  the  difierent 
branches,  as  shipping,  arsenals,  hospitals,  &c.  &c. 

Naval  forest. 

The  naval  forces  of  ^ain  consist  of  a  marme 
ttaff,  a  corps  of  marine  officers,  a  corps  of  naval 
cadet-guards,  and  three  corps  of  engineers,  artiU 
lery,  and  infantry,  appropriated  entirely  to  the 
service  of  the  navy. 

The  staff  comprises  general  officers,  divided 
into  four  classes,  captain-generals,  lieutenant-ge- 
nerals, commanders  of  Beets,  and 'commodores  or 
commanders  of  squadrons,  which  answer  to  cap- 
tain-generals, lieutenant-generals,  field- marshals, 
and  brigadier-generals  in  the  land  service. 

The  corps  of  naval  officers  is  composed  of  six 
classes  or  gradations  in  rank,  viz.  captain  of  a 
ship,  captain  oT  a  frigate,  lieutenant  of  a  ship, 
lieutenant  of  a  frigate,  sub-Ueutenant  of  a  ship, 

and  is  formed  of  a  broad  band  or  strap  of  silver  or  gold  lace, 
on  the  abonlder  part  of  the  luibit,  widi  reiy  ahort  fringe  at 
dwend.— T. 
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5ub-Heuteaant  of  a  frigate.  The  number  of  these 
is  iodeimite,  and  is  costiaually  varying  as  to  oirr 
cumstances  and  promotiom. 

The  corps  of  cadet-guards  includes  three  coni^ 
panies,  one  for  each  naval  station,  Ferrol,  Ca- 
diz, and  Carthagena.  Each  company  has  a  capr 
tain,  lieutenant,  sub-Ueutenant,  and  two  assistant 
majors,  who  are  elected  out  of  the  corps  of  naval 
officers,  and  one  hundred  cadets,  of  whom  fout 
are  brigadiers,  and  four  sub-brigadiers.  The  ca- 
dets succeed  to  rank  as  officers  by  seniority. 

A  particular  corps  of  engineers  is  attached  to  , 
the  naval  estabUshmoit,  composed  of  directors^ 
<md  different  classes  of  engineers,  all  of  whom  have 
naval  rank.  The  directors,  or  chief  engineers, 
rank  as  captadns  of  ships;  the  engineers  en  second 
as  captains  of  frigates;  the  common  engineo^  as 
lieutenants  of  ships ;  the  engineers  extraordiDary  as 
sub-lieutenants  of  ships;  assistant  engineers  as  sub- 
lieutenants  of  frigates.  This  corp$  is  commanded 
by  a  director-general,  who  always  holds  the  rank 
of  a  general  officer. 

Attached  to  the  navy  is  a  corps  of  artillery,  con- 
sisdng  of  sixteen  brigades,  distributed  in  the  three 
naval  stations;  six  at  Cadiz,  six  at  Ferrol,  and 
four  at  Carthagena.  In  each  of  these  places  is  a 
staff,  composed  of  a  captain  commissary  general 
de  vaisseau,  of  a  captain  major  de  fregate,  and  two 
ordinary  lieuten'ant  commissaries  de  fregate.    Each 

VOL.  IV.  I  1  brigade 
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brigade  has  a  first  chief,  a  second  chief,  a  lieute-' 
nant,  a  sub-tieutenant,  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
bombarding  captains  and  h'eutenants,  of  firing  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants,  eight  marshals,  sixteen  cor- 
porals, sixteen  bombardiers,  fort  j-dght  cannoniers, 
sixty-four  assistants,  eight  -  attendants^  and  two 
drummers. 

.The  naval  infantry,  or  marines,  form  twelve 
battalions,  distributed  in  the  three  stations,  in  each 
of  which  is  a  staff,  composed  of  two  commanders 
and  an  inspector,  who  are  general  oiEcers,  and  a 
major  captain  de  fregate.  Every  battalion  has  a. 
particular  commandant,  two  assistant  majors,  and 
six  companies  j  to  each  company  are  two  captains, 
one  lieutenant,  one  sub  lieutenant,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  non-commissioned  oiEcers  and 
privates.  The  officers  are  all  appoint^  irom  the 
corps  of  naval  officers. 


List 
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The  naval 'administratm. 

The  Spanish  naval  administrarion  comprises  alt 

the  commissioners,  superiritendants,  clerks,  &c. 

belonging  to  the  various    marine    departments,  ■ 

which  may  be  divided  into  nine  classes:  die  naval 
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insptcta-s,  one  to  each  of  the  three  naval  depdts^ 
who  are  usually  general. officers  of  the  marines ; 
the  chief  cotr^trollers ;  the  treasurers,  two  at  each 
station :  the  ordinary  commissaries^  whose  number 
Taries  ;  the  ordinary  war  commissaries^  the  number  . 
of  which  is  also  indefinite  ;  the  provincial  commssa- 
riesi  their  deputies,  and  those  employed  in  the  sub" 
ordinate  offices  of  administration,  divided  into  two 
ranks,  first  and  second  \  the  auditors  of  war,  dis- 
tributed through  the  different  subordinate  delega- 
tions in  the  department;  '&ie.  comptrollers  of  shipping, 
called  eoataderK  de  vaisseau  and  contadores  de  Ji-e- 
gate;  and  supernumerary  officials.  The  duty  at- 
tached to  these  officers  is  much  the  same  as  that 
Incumbent  on  those  beating  the  same  distinction^ 
in  the  land-forces. 

List  ^  the  naval  administratis  in  1 792. 
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A  considerable  nomber  of  cleiks  and  inferior 
persons  employed  are  not  included  in  the  preced- 
ing list. 

Sea  service  and  per  is. 

The  sea  service  comprises  all  persons  em- 
ployed about  the  shipping,  who  may  be  divided 
in  two  descriptions  i'  those  actually  employed, 
and  those  intended  as  a  reserve  to  replace  the 
former,  or  to  form  an  additional  force,  when 
the  service  may  demand  their  assistance.  The 
first  includes  port  captains,  pilots,  branch  pi- 
lots, coasting  pilots,  port  pilots,  seamen,  and 
boys;  the  second  answers  to  what  in  France  are 
known  under  the  denomination  of  classes,  com- 
prehending  a  number  of  persons  distributed  over 
the  country,  but  especially  on  the  sea-coast,  who 
are  enrolled  and  classified,  preparatory  to"  their 
being  called  out,  when  occasion  may  require.  The 
port  captains  arestationed  at  the  different  ports,' to 
the  number  of  thirty-three,  and  are  all  naval  offi- 
cers, lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants  de  vaisseau 
and  de  firegate. '  The  pilots,  branch  pilots,  coasting 
pilots,  and  port  pilots,  constitute  a  particular  body, 
■  whose  commander  resides  at  Cadiz,  and  it  has  a 
staff  composed  of  a  direcior  and  two  assistant  ma- 
jors. The  pilots  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  those 
of  the  first  obtain  the  rank  of  naval  officers,  those 
of  the  second  succeed  by  seniority,  or  merit,  to  the 
first  'f  the  branch  pilots  become  pilots  of  the  se- 
1 1  3  cond 
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coad  order ;  the  coastmg  and  port  pilots  are  des- 
tined to  give  assistance  and  direction  to  all  vessels 
Vanting  such  aid. 

The  number  of  seamen  and  boys  is  very  great, 
but,  as  it  is  continu^ly  varying,  it  is  impossible  to 
"State  the  exact  number. 

The  second  class  forms  a  particular  a^inistra- 
don:  each  of  the  three  stations  is  divided  into  three 
departments,  the  business  of  which  is  conducted 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  provincial  or  war 
commissary,  or  some  other  principal  officer,  who 
receives  the  appellation  of  minister,  and,  together 
with  a  recorder  or  council  and  subordinate  offi- 
cers, constitutes  a  court  for  taking  cognizance  of 
all  affairs  relative  to  the  registered  seamen.  Each 
department  is  again  subdivided  into  smaller  por- 
tions, superintended  by  proper  delegates.  The 
naval  establishment  at  Cadiz  includes  nine  of  these, 
departments,  Ferrol  eleven,  and  Carthagena  ten. 
The  registered  seamen  are  distributed  or  appor- 
tioned to  the  smaller  divisions,  and  they  remain  at 
their  own  homes,  but  are  subject  to  be  summoned 
and  employed  at  a  moment's  notic,e. 


Ut 
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lAit  of  persons  ehiployed,  or  liable  to  be  so^  in  the  naval 
service  of  Spain,  in  the  yeUr  1792. 


H[oU  of  tb«  higher  order. S  "^^^  "Imi 

(  sacund  class  . . 
Branch  pilots  • '.,.'\.. 


3 

1 

ji 

3" 

ProTincial ditto  .... 

i73aa 

5 
9 

4 

31 
10685 

\ 

Jl 

iSecorden     

'  Sub-deleg»le»  ....*. 

Total.... 

9          39  I 
2673S    63741J 

Arsenal  service. 

Each  of  the  three  naval  establishments,  at  Cadiz, 
Ferrol,  and  Carthagena,  has  an  extensive  arsenal, 
the  works  of  which  occupy  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons. The  whole  of  those  employed  in  the  different 
departments  are  under  the  orders  of  an  inspector- 
general  of  marine  and  a  general  of  engineers,  both 
.  of  whom  are  general  ofEcers.  Every,  dcpartmait 
has  also  three  particular  chiefs ;  one  deputy  in* 
spector,  whose  office  it  is  to  superintend  every 
branch  of  business  carried  on  in  the  arsenal ;  a 
commandant,  whose  duty  is  attention  to  the  police ; 
a  chief  engineer,  whose  employment  ia  directing 
every  thing  relating  to  the  bitiidipg,  repairing, 
I  I  4  .    careeiung, 
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.careening,  and  refitting  of  ships,  the  making  cord- 
age, sails,  erecting  fortifications,  and  other  build- 
ings necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  dock-yards, 
or  the  accommodation  of  the  persons  employed. 
Each  of  these  has  under  his  command  chief  and 
subordinate  officers,  artizans,  mechanics,  afid  all 
kinds  of  workmen.  The  following  list  will  fur- 
nish an  idea  -of  the  nature  and  number  of  the 
establishment :  — 


List  of  persons  employed  m  the.  arsenah. 


ICotntnissariea  of  •  tores 
Ditlo  of  building 

I  ContaduriB 

'-Guards  to  the  magazin 
'  Subalterni    under    tbi 

apcctor 

tto  dilto  the  commandant 
Office  n  attached  to  the  en- 


Comnuin   gubalteni 


hi, 

1 

g 

5 

m 

< 

< 

1 

, 

3 

1 

3    ' 

1 

1 

3 

1 

J 

3 

4 
I 
I 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

8 

3 

3 

r 

a 

9  J 

9 

s 

1 
■    8S 

6 

1 

10 

■J 

9 

S3 

92 

S03 

4 

51 

55 

no 

■i 

■i 

1 

14 

34 

43 

133 

8B 

Si*  J 
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f  Hewers  of  w«od 

Aiiizus.  i  Puinten 

Nautical  inatrvm 

Worke™  in  talc  for  n-inciowi 

Sbip  cnrpenters  and 


C>u11ier« 

Ship  joiners 

Makers  of  pulleys  and  bi 

Makers  of  piodel 

Lamp-makers 

Smitbi,  forgers  and  cast 

J  Pomp-iDakers  .,  >i  .<  ■' . 

Coopers ' 

Masons    


ers  of  cordage . . 
Ditto  of  the  sails  .. 
Maters  of  cordage.. 
"      jofs^l-ololh  .. 


employ-  1  ffl 

naval  de-  1  J 
partnWDt  L 


1         ratory  furnaces  .. 
I  Sen-ants  of  tba  police 

I  Guanis    

^Day-labourers 


*S9 

•11 

li 
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Naval  hospitals. 

Etch  of  the  three  naval  depots  or  stations  has 
the  establishment  of  an  hospital,  with  numerous 
appointments. 


C  Physician  general  to  th 

Physiciin*.     <  chief  hospital  physician! 

f  Phyiicians  in  ordinary. . 

f  Surgeon- major    to    th 

(,Surg«onsfiisland  second 

Apothecaries 

. '  r  Of  medicine 

tarn.        |„t„„,. 

Libratiao 


Cadiz 

Ferro 

Carthagena 

i 

4] 

; 

\ 

43 

,1 

General  list  of  the  Spanish  naval  forces^ 


Marine  ad[ 
In  the  shi|iping  and  poii  seivic 
In  ihe  senice  of  the  arsenals. . 
Jn  the  hospital  service 

T0T4I, 


"TSHL."* 

Sr 

■  "^nt^V 

TBUl. 

1,74* 
9 

14,678 

4JJ 
6*363 

xo.m 

"7 

16,410 

45J 

64,361 

«>,197 

1S7 

jo.,66a 

General  state  of  the  skipping  in  the  year  1 793. 

70  Ships  of  the  line  carrying  from  1 1 2  to  54  guns, 
46  Frigates  from  42  to  IS. 
3  Corvettes  from  20  to  18. 
16  Xebecks  from  S6  to  14. 
13  Bylanders  from  20  to  10. 

SSBr^ 
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S8  Brigantines  from  24  to  10. 
IQ  Ourques  from  40  to  20. 
A  Gallies  of  3. 
4  (::iaUiots  of  3. 
3  Bomb  vessels  of  10. 
8  Packet-boats. 
7  Goelettea. 
2  Fireships. 
Forming  a  total  of  216  ships  of  war. 

Military  division  of  Spain. 

Spain  iS  divided  into  eleven  grand  military  de- 
partmente  or  districts,  viz.  Old  Castile,  Aragon, 
Catalonia,  Valencia  and  Murcia,  Navarre,  Gui- 
puzcoa,  Xndaluaia,  the  coast  of  Granada,  Oalicia, 
Estremadura,  and  Madrid ;  which  latter,  ihough  a 
particular  government,  is  simitar  to  tiie  other  grand 
military  governmenra.  The  governments  now  to 
be  described  are  conBned  to  the  continent  of 
Spain. 

The  governors  of  provinces  have  the  chief  miU- 
tary  command ;  they  preside  m  the  supreme  courts, 
have  the  management  of  the  police,  and  assume 
the  title  of  captain  generals,  to  which  the  governor 
of  Kayarre  adds  that  of  viceroy. 

Every  grand  military  governmetit  compri^"es  se- 
veral smaller  divisions,  which  are  confined  to  par- 
ticular places,  and  hav^  an  appointment  of  a  larger 
or  ^mailer  staff.      ^ 

fhat  of  Old  Castile  consists  of  a  governor,  a 
royal 
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royal  lieutenant,  a  major,  stiuioned  at  Zamora ;  x 
limilar  staff  is  placed  at  Ciudad-Rodrigo ;  a  go- 
vernor and  major  at  Sanabria,  a  gorernor  to  the 
four  cities  on  the  coast  of  Sant  Andero ;  one  to 
each  of  the  placet,  Puenta  de  la  Conception,  San 
Felices,  and  Fermosella;  and  to  the  castles  of  Tre- 
vejo  and  San  Carlos. 

In  Aragon  there  is  a  royal  lieutenant  and  major 
at  Saragossa;  a  governor-royal  lieutenant,  and 
major  at  Jaca ;  a  governor  and  major  at  Monzon ; 
a  governor  to  eacfa  of  the  castles,  of  Aljaferia,  near 
Saragossa,  of  the  Col  de  Ladrones  and  Benasque  ; 
and  a  governor  for  the  discrict  of  Alcaniara,  at 
Alkaniz. 

Catalonia  has  a  staff,  consisting  of  a  governor, 
1  royal  lieutenant,  and  a  major  at  the  citadel  of 
Barcelona ;  Tarragona,  Torto^a,  Lerida,  Gironna, 
"Brgel,  and  Rosas  :  a  governor  and  major  at  Hos- 
talric,  Cardonna,  Berga ;  and  at  the  castle  of 
Monjuy  near  Barcelona ;  a  governor  at  each  of 
^he  castles  of  Tortosa ;  Trinity,  and  Monjuy  near 
Gironna ;  one  .at  the  tower  of  Salon,  and  of  San 
Jean,  at  the  Col  de  Belaguer  j  one  at  each  of  the 
forts,  Connetable  and  Saint-George;  and  one  at 
each  of  the  following  places,  Puycerda,  Castel- 
Xeon,  Vich,  Cervera,  and  Mataro. 

The  government  of  Valencia  and  Murcia  con- 

.    ^ts  of  a  governor,  royal  lieutenant,  and  a  major 

at  these  respective  places,  Feniscola,  Denia,  Ali- 

cant^and  Carthageoa }  a  royal  lieutenant,  a  major, 

and 
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and  two  asustant  majors  at  Valencia :  a  goremoi' 
of  the  castle  in  that  city,  a  goTernor  to  each  of  the 
castles  at  Alicant,  Santa  Fola,  and  las  Aquilas ;  one 
at  Grao,  and  one  for  the  district  of  Sant  James 
at  Cieza. 

Navarre  has  a  governor,  a  royal  lieutenant,  and 
major  at  Pampeliina ;  a  royal  lieutenant  and  ma- 
jor at  the  castle  in  that  cicy.  ' 

The  government  of  Guipuzcoa  consists  of  a 
governor,  a  royal  lieutenant,  and  major,  stationed 
at  Fonterabia,  and  San  Sebastian ;  and  a  governor 
at  the  fortress  Santa  Isabel  del  Passage,  and  one  at 
each  of  the  castles  of  Mota  and  Yguez. 

Andalusia  has  a  governor,  rpyal  lieutenant,  and 
major  ac  Cadiz ;  a  governor  and  major  at  Ayamont; 
a  commandant,  and  major  at  the  camp  near  Gibral- 
ter;  and  a  governor  at  each  of  the  following 
places.  Fort  Luis,  San  Lucar  de  Barameda,  Port 
de  Santa  -  Maria,  Martos,  San  Lucar -Guadiana, 
Fayenago,  Tarifa ;  and  at  each  of  the  castles  of 
Malagorda,  Sau  Sebastian,  Funtal,  San  Fedroj 
Espiritu  Santo,  Santa  Catalina  and  Fuebla  de 
Guzman. 

The  government  of  the  Garnadlan  coast  includes 
a  governor,  a  royal  lieutenant,  and  major  at 
Malaga ;  a  governor  at  the  castle  of  San  Joseph^ 
one  at  the  fort  of  San  Liiis  de  Jlartella,  one  at 
Alhambra  de  Granada,  one  at  Almeria,  one  at 
Cabo-de-Gata,  and  one  at  Motrii. 

The 
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The  Galidan  government  consists  of  a  p^uliar 
commandant  for  the  province  of  Tuy  j  of  a  go- 
venor,  royal  lieutenant,  and  major  at  Coruna ;  a 
governor-  and  major  at  F^rol ;  a  governor  at 
Bayona,  Salvatierra,  Goyan,  Monterey  j  and  one 
at  each  of  the  forts  of  San  Martin  de  la  Falma,  San 
Philip,  San  Crux,  San  Diego,  and  San  Antonio. 

Estremadura  has  a  governor,  royal  lieutenant, 
and  major  at  each  of  the  subjoined  places,  Badajoz, 
Alcantara,  Albuquerque ;  a  governor  and  major  at 
Valencia  de  Alcantara;  a  governor  ai  fort  San 
Cfaristoval;  another  at  the  castle'  of  Alcanchel; 
and  one  at  each  of  the  cities  of  Merida,  Lterena, 
Vitlanueva  de  la  Serena,  Gata,  and  Xeres  de  lo$ 
Cavalleros  :  the  governors  of  Merida,  Serez,  are 
for  the  district  of  San  James,  and  those  of  Gata 
and  Alcantara  for  that  bearing  the  latter  name. 

The  government  of  Madrid  has  one  major  in 
the  city,  and  in  the  surrounding  district  three  go- 
vernors for  the  command  of  San  James,  one  sta-  . 
tioned  at  Ocaiia,  another  at  Almagro,  and  a  third 
at  Los  Infantes.  <. 

Most  of  these  governors  possess  both  civil  and 
military  power,  and  preside  in  the  municip^ilities. 

The  three  naval  depots,  or  stations,  constitute 
three  great  military  governments,  each  of  which_ 
consists  of  a  captain  general,  a  inajor,  and  a  num- 
ber, more  or  less,  of  assistant  majors. 

Military 
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Military  tribunals. 

The  Spanish  military  are  not  amenable  before 
the  ordinary  courts  of  justice ;  but  are  subject  only 
to  be  summoned  before  military  tribunals.  Every 
regiment  holds  a  court-martial,  which  hears  and 
decides  upon  the  offences  of  its  officers  or  soldiers ; 
but  where  the  sentence  affects  the  life  of  the 
criminal,  il  cannot  be  executed  without  the  king's 
approbation,  or  that  of  his  viceroy,  the  captain  ge- 
neral of  the  province.  In  civil  and  personal  mat- 
ters the  military  advocates  are  the  judges,  and  give 
judgment  without  the  aid  of  the  officers. 

The  regiments  of  Spanish  and -Walloon  guards 
acknowledge  no  other  judges  in  civil  matters, 
.where  either  officers  or  soldiers  are  the  defendants, 
than  their  colonels :  but  these  officers  are  assisted 
by  a  regular  recorder:  and  all  appeals  from  their 
judgmen:s  must  be  made  to  the  throne. 

'  The  captains  of  the  fou;  companies  of  life-guards 
exercise  the  same  kind  of  jurisdiction  by  virtue  ol 
3  privilege,  granted  them  the  id  of  November,  in 
the  year  1728,  by  Philip  the  Fifth.  They  sit  as 
judges  upon  the  privates  and  subalterns  of  their  re- 
spective companies  in  both  civil  and  military  af- 
fairs; except  in  cases  of  meetings  of  creditors, 
making  dividends,  succession  t6  entailed  property, 
which  cases  are  subject  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
ordinary  courts  of .  law.  They  cannot,  however, 
pass  sentence  nor  give  a  decision  without  the .  as- 
sistanec 
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sistance  of  a  regular  recorder,  nor  execute  them 
without  the  royal  approbation ;  and  all  appeals 
must  be  made  direct  to  the  king. 

A  superior  tribunal  sits  at  Madrid,  under  the 
denomination  of  **  the  supreme  military  council :" 
the  president  is  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  war- 
'  deparlment,  and  the  court  consists  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  other  members,  all  the  inspecting  ge- 
nerals being  permanent  members.  It  has  a  chao- 
cellor^  or  attorney-general,  who  must  have  been 
bred  a  lawyer,  four  assistant  chancellors,  an  algua- 
sil  mayor,  and  three  secretaries.  It  is  divided  into 
two  departments  or  halls,  one  of  administration, 
and  one  of  justice.  The  former  takes  cognizance 
of  every  thing  relative  to  oflFensive  and  defensive 
warfare,  the  levying  troops,  military  promotion, 
nomination  to  service  by  sea  and  land,  naval  forces, 
the  building  and  fitting  out  ships,  provisions  and 
stores,  ordnance  and  ammunition,  fortifications, 
wrecks,  appointment  of  consuls,  and  whatever  re- 
spects the  privileges  of  persons  holding  any  mili- 
tary jurisdiction.  The  hall  or  court  of  justice  hears 
and  decides  in  all  causes  brought  before  it,  as  of- 
fences committed  upon  the  high  seas,  whether  by 
Spaniards  or  foreigners,  the  inventories  and  dis- 
posal of  the  property  of  such  persons  after  death, 
the  appeals  from  the  sentences  of  naval  inspectors  , 
against  the  registered  seamen,  or  other  parties  con- 
nectied  with  the  marine. 

This  council  forms  at  the  same  time  a  tribunal, 
and 
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Uid  a  constituent  body  of  permanent  administra- 
tion ;  and  its  powers  were  still  more  extensive  pre- 
Tious  to  the  reign  of  Philip  tlie  Fifth  j  for  it  no- 
minated then  to  the  highest  situations  in  the  mili- 
tary departments;  butthe  kings  during  the  subse- 
quent dynasty  resumed  this  important  privilege 
themselves,  appointing  to  every  kind  of  rank 
simply  upon  the  statement  of  the  regimental  in- 
spectors, without  consulting  the  supreme  military 
council,  whose  interference  they  had  learned  to 
prevent  or  disannul.  1  his  power  of  military  juiii- 
diction  is  not  confined  to  officers  and  soldiers  in 
the  army  and  navy  on  actual  service ;  but  even 
extends  to  those  retired  with  leave  from  the  ser- 
vice, to  seamen  in  pay,  to  all  who  may  be  em-, 
ployed  in  business  which  relates  to  -  the  army  or 
navy  ;  having  the,  appointment  of  agents  and  trea- 
surers, to  their  widows,  to  those  of  officers  and 
soldiers  during  the  widowhood,  and  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  militia;  with  respect  to  the  last  its  power 
is  coniined  lb  criminal  matters.  Cases,  however, 
occur  where  all  these  privileges  become  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  judges,  and  the  follow- 
ing are  such  :  all  crimes  conlmitted  in  commercial 
a^irs  and  in  government  transactions ;  every 
thefi  at  court,  prohibited  games,  duelling,  fornica- 
tion, and  other  debaucheries  at  court,  resistance  to. 
the  execution  of  justice,  all  capital  offences,  commit- 
ted  by  persons  previous  to  their  entering  into  the 
service,  and  all  coniinitcedby  others  after  desertion. 
VOL*  ir.  K  K  lusiiiutions 
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Institutions  estabUtbed  for  the  army  and  navy, 

InSpain  there  arenumerous  establUhments*  soms 
for  objects  connected  with  the  navy,  and  others  for 
such  as  relate  to  the  army.  The  first  cotnpriao 
arsenals,  manu&ciories  of  ordnance,  amnjnnition, 
and  Cordage  for  the  shipping ;  the  last  are  military 
schools',  and  colleges  for  educating  youth  intended 
for  the  annyj  and  beneficent  institutions  for  offi-< 
cers*  widows^ 
'  There  are  three  military  schools  or  col  leges ;  one 
at  Cadiz,  one  at  Barcelona,  and  another  atZamora : 
in  these  are  taught  the  principles  of  design,  math&> 
madcs,  engineering,  and  fortification.  They  aro 
chie6y  designed  for  the  instruction  of  such  youth* 
a8  are.  intended  for  the  engineering  line ;  though 
young  oiHcers  belonging  to  other  kinds  of  troops, 
both  infantry  and  cavalry,  are  admitted. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third,  a  school  of 
artillery  was  established  for  the  education  of  youth 
intended  for  that  corps,  at  Segovia ;  and  in  this, 
by  the  appointment  of  able  masters  in  the  dt&rent 
branches  of  sciencCj  the  education  obtained  is  ver]F 
complete. 

I'he  same  monarch  established  a  niilitary  school 
at  Avila, -but  this  has  not  proved 'equally  suc- 
cessful. 

The  marine  has  a}so  appropriate  schools  at  tho 
three  na\al  stations  of  Cadiz,  Ferrol,  and  Qutba* 
^ena.    Spme  ^re  9|}|>ointe(l  fop  c^d^ts^  caUed  ma* 
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rine  guards,  in  which  only  sons  of  gentlemen  are 
admitted,  others  are  established  for  the  naval  ar- 
dllery.  The  former  have  masters  in  mathematics, 
physics,  gunnery,  and  manoeuvre ;  in  ihe  latter  are 
taught  drawing,  mathematics,  particularly  such 
parts  as  are  essential  to  the  artillery  and  pyrotechnic 
service,  fortification,  statics,  hydraulics,  hydro^ 
Statics,  and  aerometry. 

Nautical  seminaries  and  schools  of  pilotage  are 
distributed  along  the  coast  at  Ferrol,  Coruima, 
San  Sebastian,  Bilbao,  Plasencia  in  Biscay,  at  La- 
redo-, .  Cadiz,  Seville,  Machereviata,  -Carthageoa, 
Arens  del  mar,  Mataro;  and  Barcelona. 

Founderies  for  casting  brass  cannon  have  hem 
formed  at  Seville  and  at  Barcelona,  and  factories 
for  making  iire-arms  have  been  established  at 
Oviedo,  Igualada,  Ripoli,  Plasencia,  and  Helgoivar; 
factories  of  polished  arms  at  Toledo ;  of  ammuni- 
tion, both  of  cast  and  forged  iron,  and  of  shells, 
balls  and  bullets  at  Fargadelos,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Oviedo;  of  gunpowder  at  Murcia,  Granada, 
near  Alcazar  de  San  Juan  ii^laMancha,  Manresa, 
and  other  places  in  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  parti- 
cularly at  Villafetiche,  where  are  a  hundred  and 
seventy  powder-mills  at  work  j  the  forging  aor 
chors  is  carried  on  at  Arens  del  Mar,  Colella, 
Malgrat,  San  Pol,  Heranni,  and  Arvazubia ;  facto* 
ries  for  cordage  and  sailcloth  are  established  at 
Ferrol,  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  and  Castello  de  la 
flana. 
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Each  of  the  three  grand  naval  stations,  it  has 
been  observed,  has  a  fine  arsenal,  and  two  other 
admirable  ones  have  been  established  at  Seville  and 
Barcelona. 

The  widows  of  all  officers,  from  the  captain  up  to 
the  captain-general,  are  allowed  pensions  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rank  held  by  their  respective  hus- 
bands, providing,  however,  that  the  husbands  had 
obtained  the  rank  of  captain  previous  to  marriage, 
the  wives  of  lieutenants  not  being  entitled  to  pen- 
sions. The  annual  amount  of  them  differs  ac- 
cording -  to  rank :  widows  of  captain  generals  is 
18,0(X)  reals,  4,500  livre&  tournois  {l«7/.  lO/.J  i 
those  of  Ueutenant-gencrals  12,000  reals,  3,000 
livres  (l25/.)j  &c.  &c.  &c  These  pensions  ard 
not  paid  by  the  state,  they  are  drawn  from  different 
funds,  the  adininistration  of  ^^hich  is  conducted  at 
Madrid  under  the  name  of  the  "  mount  of  piety." 
These  fiinds  consist,  in  the  first  place,'  of  a  fund 
of  6,000doubloons,  90,000  livres  tournois(3,750/.l. 
appropriated  to  the  establishment.  2.  'I'he  right 
to  twenty  per  cent,  granted  by  the  king,  from  the 
expelies  of  bishops,  and  the  revenues  of  vacant 
bishoprics,  d.  A  moiety  of  a  month's  pay  from 
all, the  officers  in  the  army,  which  is  only  paid  at 
the  time  of  promotion.  4.  A  detention  of  eighi 
maravedis,  one  sol,  two  deniers  tournois,  4  -iV*  ^'^^ 
every  half  crown  of  10  reals,  two  livres,  10  soU 
(2^.  W.),  upon  all  military  appointments.  5.  By 
nntilar  detentioDupon  all  military  persons,  prolnoted 
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by  the  king.  6.  By  an  uncertain  sum  arising 
from  the  succession  of  officers  who  die  without 
natural  heirs  and  intestate. 


Observaiimt  upon  the  military  eonStttuiiM  of  Spaiti. 

It  will  appear,  from  the  preceding  lists,  that  the 
Spanish  infantry  amounted  nominally  to  abbuC 
134,000  men;  but  the  provincial  and  local  militias^ 
corps  of  invalids,  and  the  third  battalions  attached 
to  each  regiment,  never  being  complete  in  their 
complement,  occasioned  a  diminution  nearly  of 
S9,000,  leaving  the  eSective  force  little  more  than : 
104,000. 

This  in£mtry  was  not  sufficient  for  the  vast  and 
extensive  possessions  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
obliged  as  it  continually  was  to  send  fresh  supplies  ' 
to  the  numerous  garrisons  in  the  American  colo- 
nies. In  the  year  1776  it  maintained  thirty-two 
battalions  out  of  Europe,  and  35  in  1782.  But 
since  that  time  numerous  defensive  corps,  troops 
of  the  line,  both  cavalry  and  infentry,  have  been 
raised  in  all  the  Spanish  colonies,  besides  a  number 
of  militia  ;  at  present  no  further  supplies  are  sent 
from  the  mother-country,  whose  infantry  is  scarcely 
adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  peninsula,  and  iher^ 
Still  exists  a  necessity  for  supporting  garrisons  at 
the  isles  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica,  the  Ca- 
naries, and  the  two  presidencies  of  Ceuta  and 
Melilla.  The  caus«  of  this  inadequacy  arises  from 
K  K  3  the 
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the  natural  repugnance  experienced  by  the  SpxtS- 
ards  to  the  military  character;  the  govemmait  has 
at  no  time  been  able  to  complete  a  national  regi- 
mcnt,  the  foreign  regiments  only,  ever  have  their 
complement  of  men. 

No  person  can  arrive  at  the  rank  of  an  officer 
who  has  not  previously  served  in  the  same  regi- 
ment as  a  cadet.  The  number  of  cadets,  bodi  in 
the  infentry  and  the  cavalry,  is  indefinite,  often  very 
great.  In  the  dragoons  the  number  in  each  r^- 
ment  i<  fixed  at  four.  The  resuh  of  this  is,  thdr 
promotion  In  the  two  former  is  so  Very  slow,  that 
they  may  sometimes  tanain  cadets  five*or  -six 
years,  while  in  the  latter  they  obtain  officers'  rank 
in  one,  or  at  most  two  years ;  their  electron  rests 
^th  the  colonel  of  every  regiment ;  but  they  must 
also  be  ^>tnDved  of  by  the  inspecting  generals.    ' 

Youths  cannot  be  admitted  as  cadets  before  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  and  the  parents  or  friends  of 
the  admitted  cadet  must  grant  hiln  an  allowance 
of  two  livres  tournois  (Is.  id,)  per  day,  while  he 
continues  in  that  situation;  and  one  livre(10i<.) 
when  he  obtains  the  rank  of  sub-limtenant  and 
lieutenant.    ■ 

For  adaiis»on  as  a  cadet  in  the  regimoits  of 
cavalry  or  dragoons,  as  well  as  the  ^anish  and 
Walloon  guards,  it  is  essentially  requisite  the 
candidate  should  exhitut  proofs  of  his  alliance  with 
nobility.  In  the  cavalry  this  is  not  always  insisted 
on,  but  is  rigidly  adhered  to  in  the  dragoon  regi- 
ments. 
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lioBa.    Such  proofs  are  not  requisite  in  the  io' 
fantry. 

Serjeants  ace  promiied  promotion  among  all  the 
different  forces,  except  the  artiUery,  and  the  ^>a- 
nish  and  Walloon  guards.  In  most  of  the  other 
Corps  half  the  situations  of  officers  have  been  filled  . 
by  fierjeants ;  yet  the  colonel  does  not  grant  dom"' 
missions  to  them  but  on  every  third  vacancy,  the 
Otbet*  two  being  appropriated  for  cadets.  This 
regulation  produces  zeal  and  emulation  arbong  the 
privaKs  to  become  serjeants,  and  among  serjc 
ftnts  to  be  promoted  as  officers:  but  Spanistf 
haughtiness  Is.  frequently  hurt  by  this  plan  of  prt>^ 
motion,  and  numbers  t>f  the  officers,  who:  bar6 
been  elected  from  cadets,  after  a  short  tlttie  quit 
the  service^;  while  those  raised  fit'om'serjeants  ne* 
ver  retire;  consequently  the  regiments  are  com* 
mandedby  officers  principally  who  have  arrited 
at  that  rank  from  serjeants,  and  the  number 
amounts,  in  some  instances,  to  a  moiety,  and  in 
Otherv  to  two-thirds. 

Tllis  mixture  disgusts  the  Spanish  nobility,  and 
gives  them  a  reluctance  for  the  service.  They  blush 
to  see  officers  of  mean  tnrth  become  their  equals^ 
and  sometimes  th<ar  superiors.  They  possess  thd 
same  kind  of  prejudice  which  the  French  had  im- 
bibed  on  such  occasions  previous  to  the  revolution: 
But,  for  the  cure  of  this  malady,  let  thetn  recol-* 
Icct  that  Europe  has  seen  men  rise  from  the  hum; 
ble  ranks  of  the  army,  display  a  greatness  of  souU 
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and  efevationof  sentiments,  which  are  the  princi- 
pal incitements'  to  military  prowess,  and  the  chief 
motives  for  every  noble  action  ;  men,  in  a  word, 
who  have  imperiouly,  by  their  talents,  commanded 
victory. 

If  circumstances  oblige  the  nobility  to  enter  the 
army,  they  immediately  leave  it  again  as  soon  as 
they  can  find  the  desired  objects  in  any  oth^r  re^ 
sources.  At  one  period  there  were  not  four  no- 
blemen in  all  the  troops  of  the  S])anish  monarchy. 
This  reluctance  is  no  longer  viable ;  they  often 
now  volunteer  into  the  army ;  but  then  they  are 
rapidly  promoted,  and  rise  suddenly  to  the  highest 
rank ;  while  meritorious,  old,  and  experienced  of- 
ficers, are  left  in  subaltern  situations,  and  to  Ve- 
getate, as  it  were,  in  obscure  garriFons. 

The  Spanish  soldier  passes  the  whole  of  his  time 
in  doing  garrison  duty.  He  cannot  move  from 
the  place  without  a  special  grant  (or  the  purpose, 
and  the  leave  of  absence  is  generally  of  very  con- 
fined extent,  obtained  with  difficalty,  and  always 
with  the  loss  of  a  moiety  of  his  pay,  and  other 
emoluments.  The  large  garrisons  are  ruinous, 
by  the  expensive  mode  of  living,  ^nd  other  con- 
tingent circumstances }  and  those  in  the  small 
towns  and  villages  are  irksome  from  the  want  of 
information,  society,  and  those  rational  amuse- 
ments, which  "tend  to  relieve  the  mind  from  en- 
nai,  and  counterbalance  the  evils  of  life.  In  these 
the  of^cers  lead  a  dull  monotonous  rou^d  of  me- 
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lancholy  obscurity,  they  become  stupified,  lose  all 
Uidr  energy  and  activity,  and  contract  habits  of 
apathy,  and  insoctability,  which  have  an  unhappy 
and  perntanent  influence  upon  their  minds. 

The  common  people  feel  the  same  disgust  for 
the  service  j  they  are  attached  to  home — they 
dread  separation — have  no  relish  for  moving 
from  place  to  place — possess  neither  that  giuety 
nor  inconstancy  which  stimulate  the  lower  classes 
In  other  countries  to  enlist  into  the  army.  Sel- 
dom do  you  find  Spaniards,  libertines ;  they  are 
Bober,  and  never  given  toinebriety.  They  are,  how- 
«ver,  good  soldiers ;  they  march  when  com- 
manded, and  seldom  are  wanting  in  valour  when 
the  occasion  demands  it.  The  repugnance  they 
manifest  for  a  military  life  is  greater  for  the  in- 
fantry service  than  the  cavalry ;  and  this .  differ- 
ence is  attributed  to  their  partiality  for  the  cloak 
or  mantle  which  forms  part  of  the  dress  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  not  of  the  former.  The  foot  soldier  looks 
•with  a  jealous  eye  ppon  the  cavalier  strutting  about, 
clad  in  a  comfortable  cloak,  and  defying,  as  it  were, 
the  elements  and  his  own  nudity. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

STATE  OF  THE  nNANCES. 

Zist  ffthefimnces. 

A  tisT  of  the  rerenuet  of  any  sovereign  or  natioa 
can  in  no  instance  be  accurate,  because  it  is  im- 
possible  to  procure  exact  information  upon  every 
article  vhich  forms  their  constituent  parts.  It  is 
therefore  only  intended  to  give  here  a  kind  of  ge^ 
naral  stat^meiU  of  those  belonging  lo  the  crown  of 
Spun,  which  will  be  founded  upon  particular  in- 
ibnnationi  obtained  upon  this  subject,  as  it  relates 
t0  cotitinental  Spain ;  more  especially  upon  an  »i- 
th^tic  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  royal  treasury  for  the  year  1778 ;  and  upon 
on  actount  of  the  same  subject  published  by  the 
nunitter  of  finance  Lerena.  With  respect  to  the 
O^onial  revenues,  the  det^  published 'by  two 
-Celebr^ed  persons,  occupied  in  the  department, 
have  been  here  followed,  joined  with  the  remarks 
communicated  by  M.  le  Baron  de  Humboldt*. 

*  The  Bccoant  here  gtvea  of  the  fmancei  is  takea  from. 
ibeit  state  previous  to  the  war  witb  France,  and  afterwards 
with  England,  both  which  wars  have  added  to  thoae  argent 
wants  of  government,  that  liave  obliged  it  to  increase  the  dd 
taxes,  and  levy  additional  bartbeas  ;  but  as  tbeau^TneotatioDS 
OQ  the  old,  arc  only  war  taxes,  which  are  to  cease  soon  after 
Iha  CeijclarioQ  of  a  peace,  tbey  need  not  be  described  here. 

Finance* 
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Finances  of  the  continent  of  Spain. 

The  revenues  of  the  king  of  Spain,  on  the  con- 
tinent, consist  in  moikies  arising  from  his  ouva 
landed  estates,  oistoms,  all  kinds  of  taxation, 
iic. 

Landed  revenues. 

Tht  territOTtal  or  landed  revenues  comprise  tlie 
produce  of  certain  crown  lands,  those  of  the  grand 
masters  of  different  military  orders,  certain  tracts 
«f  pasturage  belonging  to  ,the  same,  the  penas  de 
eamerOf  mulcts'  or  fines,  the  national  lottery,  and 
some  othier  rights  of  minor  conaderaticm.  It  is 
^fficult  to  aecertain  die  precise  income  arising 
from  the  royal  domains.  The  right  of  pat- 
tttrage  of  the  Serena,  in  Estremadura,  produced 
in  the  year  1778  340,937  reals,  S3  maravedis, 
(5,585/.  165.  1^.)  In  the  subjoined  list  will  be 
teen  the  whole  amount  of  the  other  territorial  in- 
come in  the  same  year. 

Utt  (f  the  territorial  reoemiet  in  the  year  1 778. 

At  vdlon.  Money  uerting'. 


{IrownlaDdt 

Putuitg*  of -Sefeaa  

Cnodmutei*    

I^tor^n  balonsing  to  d«  grand  { 

MUMT* I 

denude  Camera,  Qdm  .i,.  ., 

■ctot  dt  Ganifnt   . 
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Among  the  territorial  revenues  may  be  reckoned 
die  annual  produce  of  the  mines,  which  are  worked 
en  the  king's  account. 

Three  of  the  principal  mines  form  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  revenue ;  one  of  lead^  near  IJd3- 
Tez  in  the  Ifingdom  of  Jaen ;  one  of  antimony  in. 
the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Miidela,  in  la  Man- 
cba ;  and  another  of  mercury  and  cinnabar  in  the 
latter  province,  at  Ahnaden.  The  first  is  worked 
at  a  small  expense,  and  furnishes  annually  about 
twelve  thousand  quintaU  of  lead :  the  ore  when, 
analysed  produces  from  sixty  to  seventy  and  eighty 
pounds  of  lead  per  quintal,  and  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce  uf  silver.  The  second  contains  abund- 
ance of  rich  ore^-the  mineral  being  almost  in  a: 
pure  state,  and  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  day' 
will  be  found  lumps  of  metal  weighing  from  twa 
to  three  hundred  pounds.  The  other  mine  is 
equally  rich,  one  pound  of  ore  often  affording 
ten  ounces  of  mercury. 

Rights  of  Chancery. 

The  rights  annexed  to  the  court  of  chancery  or 
"  exchequer  include  the  droits  arising  from  letters 
of  naturaliKition,  dispensations  respecting  age,  im- 
pediments, and  illegitimacy,  letters  patent  for 
creating  or  restoring  the  rank  of  peerage,  tnedia 
ermaia  upon  all  employments,  offices,  trusts,  or 
situatiofts  of  dignity  which  are  filled  by  royalnomi^ 
nation;  ihemedia  annata  upon  the  admission  of  phy- 
sicians. 
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'Slcians,  counsellors,  attornles,  and  notaries-public  ; 
media  annata  upon  the  grandees  and  titled  people 
-of  Castile ;  and  the  duty  called  ianzas,  upon  the 
-same  privileged  people. 

Letters  patent  for  the  elevation  of  persons  to  the 
rank  of  nobility  are  subject  to  a  fixed  fine  of 
forty  thousand  reals,  ten  thousand  livres  tourrKOJ, 
(466A  \3s.  U.) 

Letters  patent  for  the  restoration  of  titles  ih 
'abeyance  are  also  subject  to  a  fine,  which  varied 
from  twenty  thousand  reals,  five  thousand  livres 
tournois  (208A  6j.  &d.),  to  forty  thousand  reals, 
ten  thousand  livres,  (416/.  I3s.  id.) 

The  viedia  annata^  upon  employments,  places, 
offices,  preferments,  &c.  paid  upon  every  occasion 
when  an  oath  is  administered,  consists  in  a  moiety 
of  one  year's  appointment,  salary,  or  emolument, 
payable  in  advance  at  the  time  of  noiTjination 
or  admission ;  for  appointments  to  which  are 
annexed  neither  salaries,  perquisites,  nor  certain 
regular  fees,  a  particular  tariff  is  kept 

Physicians,  lawyers,  notaries,  and  persons  of  se- 
veral other  professions  pay  a  media  annata  iipon 
their  admission  to  their  respective  functions.  The 
physicians  and  lawyers  do  not  advance  the  medn 
annata  upon  taking  their  degrees  in  the  universities  ; 
but  the  physicians  ac  the  time  when  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  practice  by  the  chief  physician;  and  the 
lawyers  when  they  are  called  to  the  bar.  The  fine 
for  physicians  is  about  one  hundred  and  twelve 
reals,  twenty-eight  livres  tournois,  [1/.  3s.  id.) 

The 
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The  media  annata  upon  the  grandest  and  dtled 
fCTtom  of  Castile,  is  a  fine  which  the  king  may 
levy  upon  all  who  succeed  to  rank  or  dtle,  whether 
to  that  of  marquis,  earl,  or  viscount.  Whoever 
succeeds  to  rank  by  marriage,  inheritance,  or  paf 
rental  right,  and^may  have  the  title  of  duke,  mar- 
quis, earl,  viscount,  or  unites  several  of  tliese 
titles,  pays  a  fine  equally  for  each  to  which  he 
succeeds.  The  fine  is  moderate  in  the  direct  line, 
but  is  augmented  in  proporticoi  as  the  distancs 
increases  in  the  collateral  line. 

The  fine  termed  lanzat  is  annually  paid  to  the 
king  by  all  who  bear  the  title  of  duke,  marquis* 
earl,  or  viscount ;  some  few  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  modern  excepted,  who  have  obtained 
special  dispensations.  The  fine  is  fixed  at  eight 
hundred  ducats,  two  thousand  two  hundred  livres 
tournois  (93/-  Qs.  8J.},  for  every  title  of  illustrious; 
three  hundred  ducats,  dght  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  livres  for  every  title  of  marquis  and  earl 
(34/.  7'*  Gd.);  and eighteenhuDdredreaIs,four hun- 
dred and  fifty  livres  (19/.  3s.  4(/.},  for  every  title 
of  viscount.  Persons  who  have  more  titles, 
whether  of  the  sameor  different  rank,  are  oUiged 
to  pay  this  fine  for  every  distinct  title. 

I  have  been  unable  to  team  the  sum  arising  from 
letters  of  naturalization,  dispensations,  patents  for 
nobility  and  restoration  of  titles  in  abeyance,  the 
media  annata  upon  physicians,  lawyers,  &c.  and 
therefOTC  cannot  give  any  accurate  statement ;  but 

the 
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Ad  produce  of  the  other  items  will  be  given  in  the 
fQllowiDg  lilt. 

-  .Prvdtue  tfjinei  paid  into  the  thancery  or  eKcheqviap 
in  1778. 


[«Clen  of  nttiiTaUsaCion ~ 

Lellen  uf  dispensation  us  lo  age,  illegid- 

'  maey,ot  Impciliinent.., _ 

JLetters  palent  tin  nc-blc  r.nk ' 

Letter)  of  ignoring  itilcs  in  ibtyvnca . .  >  ■  • 
S^tdia  inmita  pa.id  by  ilivcra  profentans.  > . .  j 
JtJcAa  anaala  1  Upon   litle*  in  Cutile    in 

Lmaai J       1778 

Media  imalii   upon  employniiints.   offices, 
placet,  &C 


ToTAl . . 


J.400.' 
1,615,106  26 


7,97«    ' 


Fines  andiaxer  upon  the  clergy. 

Some  notice  has  been  previously  taken  of  the 
fines  and  taxes  which  the  king  receives  from  the 
clergy,  and  the  time,  form,  and  reason  of  their  es^ 
tablishment ;  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  here  to 
describe  the  produce,  which  is  as  follows. 

The  mesadOf  or  one  month's  income  of  every 
benefice  with  or  without  the  care  of  souls  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown,  the  revenues  of  which  amount 
to  three  hundred  ducats,  dght  hundred  and  twenty- 
^Ve  lirres  toumois,  ^34/.  7j.  <id<i)  payable  only  one* 
by  every  incumbent  at  the  time  of  his  }»^eieatatioiu 

'ihe  m^tf  aimata  or  six  months*  income  upon 
every  benefice,  canonry,  or  other  digmty  to  which 
the  king  has  the  nomination ;  the  revenues  Qf)«4ucih 
exceed  three  hundred  ducats,  eight  hundred  vut 
twenty-five  livres  toumait(34A  7j.  6^.},  payable  by 
fTvcry  incumbent  at  the  time  of  his  institution. 

Th9 
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The  quindenneSt  or  six  months'  produce  of  bene- 
fices belonging  to  schools,  colleges,  universities, 
hospitals,  and  other  mortmain  corporations,  payable 
every  fifteenth  year. 

The  third  of  the  annual  income  of  deaneries, 
canonries,  and  dignities  annexed  lo  cathedrals  and 
collegiate  churches,  also  residentiary  benefices, 
whether  of  royal  or  ecclesiastical  patronage,  with 
the  exception  of  perpetual  curacies ;  the  revenues 
amount  to  six  hundred  ducats,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  livtes  tournois  (68/.  [5j.  Od.), 
payable  annually. 

The  third  of  the  annual  income  of  sinecure 
benefices,  when  in  the  gift  of  the  church  or  the 
crown,  the  revenues  of  which  amount  to  three 
hundred  ducats,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five 
livres  tournois,  (34/.  7-f-  f'/-) 

The  last  two  mentioned  taxes  are  only  levied 
upon  such  incumbents  as  have  been  presented, 
to  benefices  subsequent  to  the  year  1 780.  1  he 
produce  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of 
hospitals,  or  houses  of  industry  for  the  poor. 

The  tuesadu,  or  one  month^s  income  upon  the 
pensions  assigned  to  prelates,  deans,  canons,'  and 
other  beneficed  clergy,  when  they  do  not  exceed 
three  hundred  ducats,  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  livres  tournois  (34/.  7^-  6(/.),  does  not  include 
three*per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  And  is  payable  only 
once,  at  the  time  the  pension  is  granted. 

7  he  media  annata,  or  six  months*  income,  witlu 
the 
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M  three  per  cent.  9d  vxiorem  upm  th«  lune* 

when  they  exceed  three  hundred  ducats. 

The  explits  y  tfa^antes,  consisting  of  the  revoK 

'  nu«s  bdon^g  to  vacant  bishoprics,    deanries, 

canonries,  and  uh^  benefices  pf  royat  ev  ce^e- 

siastical  patronage,  (jlsaaiQiaiit^d  etmaatt,  fcquM- 

trattbn^,  in  France. 

TJlic  tmporalldadat  (;9mprliw  the  rgVCBlM*  «ftd 
t>roperty  of  religious  PT(Jef?  SWppresjed,  »S  tb« 
Jesuits,  tlie  Antonincf,  ScCf 

^  txx,  V  imposed  upon  bishpprics,  dcwries, 
^affopries,  ^hbaci^>  gnd  comm^n^erj^  of  the  dif- 
fer^ PUJitarygrders^  for  the  purpose  of  prasiooing 
the  institptipt}  pf  the  B;rand  ciofs  of  the  new  erd^r 
of  Charles  the  Third. 

The  ^evthnett  which  attaches  to  oil  the 
cl«fgy. 

The  ecusadOf  which  is  equally  payable  by  all  the 
clergy. 

The  sukfi^o,  or  arm  ds^aur**  ta  wbtcb  sJI  are 
likflwiae  suti^eetod* 

The  terdas  rtiltt;  »  t^  §§fi8ittMf  of  tva 
BtBtbi  of  aU  t^  tytheq ;  wjiich  produces  ^  kw^ 
^  PuUionE  of  rolls*  ^e«»  hp&dF«4  thpvwn^ 
Hvres  tmiHwij  (M.50<V,  Q?,  P^.).a«Qr{tiB|E  t«  the 
first  frutte  ef^e,  vbpsf  «fp|wtBt»^  ar«  wv^ 
bel^ir  the  ^stwl  m^M^ 
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Lift  ^  the  produce  f rem  taxation  tftbe  Ckr^, 


*  'Jit4taik,  «i  bcoeficei  vrhcre  the  nwnue 

doei  not  amounl  to  300  duota 

Mtiada,iia  ecdeiiutical  pcn^ot  that  do 

not  amount  to  300  ducat* ■ . . 

'  Mtdia  anaala,  On  benefices  wbere  the  leve- 

,      Due  exceeds  joo  ducats ., 

'  JtfidiM  amatai  on  ecclcnuiical  pension) 
eiceeding  300  dural* 
A  ^iid  of  the  Tevenucs 
annual 'income  of  n 

600  ducats 

A  thiid  of  the  rCTeaue  of  benefice!  which 

do  oot  exceed  300  ducali 

TiK  on  the  pciuloni  wF  tbt  order  of  Chuies 


m» 


115,400    0      »,M?  15    e 


50,000 

:,6Soo,ooo 
248,000 

j,8jo,6i7  17 


14,166  13 

lO/XX)     o     i 

17,500  o 

MSJ  6 

t\  14.833  6 

69,044  J 


ia.347.39»  3»l306jJ»  18  Wj 


Direct  Taxes, 

IIm;  direct  tiixes  are  divided  Into  rentes  generaki 
et  rentes  provinciales,  general  3Sid  pnrpincUU  rents ; 
the  first  are  levied  on  every  part  of  the  monarchy, 
except  Biscay ;  the  Mcond  are  peculiar  to  the  pro- 
vinces annexed  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  not  bong 
collected  in  Biscay,  Navarre^  nor  in  the  provinces 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  inclucUng  Ara- 
gon,  C^alonia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.    . 

"  The  poiiion  of  eccieiitslical  tuci  here  enutneiated,  u«  those  pkid  by 
the  clergy  of  Old  ^aln.    Anothci  portion  ii  paid  by  ttuMC  of  the  Ame* 

The 
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The  general  rents  comprise  the  r^enues  of  the 
post-office,  customs,  the  induJios,  or  premiums  paid 
fiv  licences  to  ships  traJding  to  America,  taxes  on 
tobacco,  salt,  lead,  playing  cards,  quicksilver^ 
stamped  paper,  sealing-wax,  gunpowderi  and  sul- 
phur ;  the  last  nine  articles  are  sold  on  the  king's 
account. 

The  revenues  of  the  post-office,  and  the  produce 
of  taxes  on  tobacco,  salt,  lead,  cards,  and  stamped, 
paper,  although  constituting  part  of  the  general 
rents,  is  paid  into  the  hands  of  different  cashiers  : 
a  separation  of  the  different  articles  was  formerly 
made  in  the  mode  of  receipt,  but  many  branches 
were  united  in  the  year  1800. 

The  money  arising  from  the  salt  tax  is  divided 
into  two  portions :  one  is  paiij  into  the  royal  trea- 
sury, and  the  other  is  applied  to  the  construction 
and  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  and  causeways.  In 
time  of  peace  all  the  satt-pits  are  worked  on  thQ 
king's  account,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fuerto-real,  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville, 
five  only  of  which  are  royal  property :  the  salt  of 
these  is  not  allowed  to  be  sold  in  the  interior  of 
the  kingdom. 

Three  mines  of  rock  salt  are  very  productive ; 
one  near  Valtierra  in  Navarre ;  another  upon  the 
mountain  of  las  Contreras  in  New  Castile ;  and  a 
third  at  Casdona  in  Catalonia.  Two  salt-pits,  onri 
at  Elche  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  the  other 
L  L  2  "at 
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%t  Villena  ia  the  kingdoia  of  Murco,  iumish  an- 
aoall;  oa  an  average  six  thousand  roas  of  talc* 
vhich  is  Imported  to  foreign  countriesi  and  Belli 
for  888,000  reals,  222,000  livres  tournois,  (9.166/^ 
ISj.  Ad.)',  beudet  a  quantity  sent  into  the  interior 
of  the  kingdoms.  Among  the  numeroui  salt-pita 
in  the  environs  of  Cadiz  and  Puerto  reat  in  tlie 
kingdom  of  Sevitle,  five  belong  to  th$  king.  Iliey 
produce  about  one  nullion  six  hundred  thousand 
quintals  of  salt,  which,  after  deducting  the  eitp^ee 
of  manufacturing,  yieUs  a  Mt  profit  of  6.400,000 
.  teals,  1,600,000  Kvres  touraoi*  (6,666/.  I3s.  W-J 
Salt  1$  made  at  various  other  places,  e^>ecially  at 
the  port  of  Ivi^a  in  the  island  of  th«  laE^e  name:, 
where  the  quantity  ia  very  great. 

Spain  has  thre«  kinds  of  tobacco,  that  called 
property  Spaniih  totaca^,  and  by  the  Spaniards  ^ 
viilo,  EDufi*;  cut  tobacco,  the  use  of  which  was  long 
prohibited,  having  been  allowed  only  a  few  yean ; 
^apd  rolled  leaf  tobacco,  prepared  foj  smoking, 
•under  the  name  of  cigama :  this  article  forms  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  in  the  iinafKet  of 
Spain.  The  first  two  are  iQanaiftctur«d  <xa  thA 
king's  account  at  Seville,  and  the  third  arrivei 
ready  prepared  for  use :  that  front  the  Havannz 
b  most  esteemed.  In  the  year  1793  the  prkc'Ojf 
th^se  three  kinds  of  tobacco  wet^  for  Spanish  fa^ 
hacco,  pklvifU,  or  snuff,  forty  reals,  ten  livres  hH«r 
noic,  (8(.  4d^)  per  pound  ■  at  prei«it  it  lelU  €v 
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fifty-Tcals,  twelve  livres,  ten  soli,  ( 1  Oj.  5/)  Cut  or 
ebag  tobaccQ,  best  Virgiiua,  sells  for  forty-two  reals, 
ten  livres,  ten  sols,  {8s.  9d.)  Cigarros  bring  more 
titan  fifty  reals,  twelve  livres,  ten  boIb,  ( 10;  6d.)  - 
The  customs  (O'lndpally  comprise  ih«  duties  paid 
at  the  ports  for  imported  or  exported  merchandise. 
The  duties  inward  vary  on  diffexent  parts  of  the  coast. 
TheproportioDinCataloniais4percent.;inNavarTe 
Sf  per  cent. ;  5  per  cent,  for  goods  carrud  from 
Navarre  into  Castile;  U^.  for  those  brought  from 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  denominated  puertos  secosj 
an^  15  per  cent,  for  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Merchandise  pays  do  import  diUy  in  Biscay, 
but  is  subject  to  the  same  tax  of  15  per  cent, 
whoi  it  is  sent  into  the  adjoining  {u-ovinces. 
The  export  duGiea  vary  according  to  the  dit 
fo'ent  articles }  for  instance,  the  duty  i^on  wool 
cvpOTted  in  the  grease  is  84  reals,  21  livrss 
toarnois,  (17'>  &/.)  per  quintal;  while  that  of 
washed  wool  is  160  reals,  40  livres,  (1/.  13;.  id.  ; 
that  of  silk  is  9  reals,  one  quartillo,  S  livres,  S 
aols,  3  deoieiB,  (D^^O  for  £ver/  pound  <d  IS 
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A  list  of  the  produce  from  general  rents. 


Reals 

de  vellon. 

Money 
scerliiig. 

R.M. 

ankoowo. 

436.844    0 

369,4"  7    0 

119,007,4.14  ,  0 

11,711,95*  13 

So,57J,6i7    S 

7,549,403  »? 

596.069  »5 

wo.57J,6i7  ii 

£.      -.    J. 

I.ic<=«:M    fo;  veweli    dotined    to 

; (ijlcksilver,  in  1787      

4^550    9     * 

473  '6  "Oi 

>j34J.8»7    4    7 

i.»5i,9i4  '0    9 

—     Tobacco',  in  1787  • 

Sali.piis  belonging (0  the  roads 

Stamped  paper 

Lead,»nil  playing  carta 

■"ToiAt 

33";8i3.353  '■7 

1,448,817    >    9!i 

The  provincial  rents  include  a  variety  of  ar- 
ticles. 

These  are  levied  firom  all  kinds  of  produce  of 
the  soilj  and  every  branch  of  agriculture,  trade, 
manu&cture,  wheat  and  other  grain,  oil,  wine, 
fruits,  pulse,  vegetables,  animals  of  all  kinds,  and 
beasts  of  every  description ;  upon  all  merchandise 
manufactured  in  Spain  as  often  as  it  is  sold ;  upon 
all  for«gn  goods  the  same,  after  having  been  sub- 
ject to  the  import  duties  :  and  these  taiies  must  be 
paid  every  time  the  articles  are  bought  or  ex- 
changed. 

The  husbandman,  the  proprietor,  or  farmer, 

*  M.  BouifohiE  states  the  produce  at  io,ooo,coo  of  livm  toumois 
and  aflerwBids  at  119,000,000  of  reaU,  (1,343,750/.  cu.  oJ.) 

f  The  produce,  according  to  M.  Bouigoing,  was  thirteen  millioru  o^ 
livres  toilrnois,  (541,666/.  131.  4J.)in  the  year  1776;  and  eleven  millions, 
458,333/.  6t.  id.)  in  1777;  but  ia  178711  anioanttd  to  ii9,<xxi^xa 
i^s,  { i,343,75Ctf.  cu.  M) 

cannot 
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cannot  sell  nor  exchange  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
the  increase  of  his  flocks,  his  poultry-yard,  stud  or 
kennel,  nor  the  manu^ct-urer  the  ^ods  in  his 
factory,  nor  the  merchaiit  those  he  has  in  hb  ware- 
houses; without  at  every  sale  and  re-sale  paying 
this  duty.  No  individual  can  sell  his  horse,  ass, 
or  pig,  without  being  equally  liable.  No  person 
can  kill  a  calf,  sheep,  or  lamb,  from  his  own  stock, 
without  having  previously  made  a  solemn  dedara^ 
tion,  that  the  animal  is  bonAJide  one  of  his  own 
herd  or  flock,  and  that  he  kills  it  merely  for  the 
use  of  his  own  £imily. 

This  duty  is  fixed  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  for  home  produce,  and  articles  manufac- 
tured in  Spain ;  but  \5  per  cent  for  that  brought 
from  fordgn  countries.  It  is  paid  every  time 
the  goods  change  their  owner ;  and  instances  have 
occurred  where  they  have  paid  it  ten,  twelve,  and 
fifteen  times  before  they  came  into  the  possession  * 
of  the  consumer.  Numerous  substances  pay  many 
times  when  they  are  converted  into  different  forms, 
as  grease  three  times ;  first  when  purchased  with 
the  animal  which  produces  it; afterwards  as  tallow; 
and  thirdly  when  made  into  candles ;  oxen,  cdves, 
sheep.  Iambs,  and  pigs,  twice ;  first  when  purchased 
by  the  head,  and  secondly  when  the  carcase  is  sold 
retail  \  the  first  three  pay  it  a  third  time,  upon  the 
skins  when  dressed ;  grapes  pay  it  three  times,  as 
fruit,  when  converted  into  wine,  and  again  when 
made  into  vinegar ;  oil  three  timesy-  first  as  oil, 
L  L  4  second 
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SBCond  in  toap,  and  lastly  vhca  changed  into  painty 
wool  and  silk  pay  twicct  first  in  ths  raw  materialf 
aqd   becomUy  vh«B  ceavcrted  into  clotbs  sAd 

This  duty  is  ob«  grand  obstacle  to  agricBltand 
aad  manufacturing  improvsments,  because  ctiielly 
fiUUng  upon  articles  of  prima  necessity}  and  «f -or- 
dlqary  and  the  most  extracive  consumption.  It 
prtB'cipally  oppresses  those  p»b<m»»  who  from  tlMif 
scanty  mfcans  of  subsistence  are  obliged  to  ptiN 
chas^  fiobi  a  founh  oi*  fifth  l»mdj  and  vho  c<hw» 
quently  must  pay  this  duty  AH  equal -nuttber  of 
times  over :  while  the  rich,  who  can  buy  by  «4K>lew 
satit  and  of  the  first  supplier  <^  the  market,  pays  k 
ebly  once.  The  result  oi  this  tax  is  a  chain  <otw- 
posed  of  nuidtrouE  links,  which  fetters  it&d  fflsUrrt 
the  people  by  the  eKaminations,  visits^  eftd  self  o&ed^ 
Which  &re  often  exceedingly  vekatiouK  ftom  tfa« 
dishooesty  aad  eovetausnes^  of  the  suborditiate  ofi^ 
cers  in  the  exfiie^  tohom  it  is  vety  di£euk  to  satisfy) 
^d  stiU  moK  so  to  Convict  of  malversation }  aad 
'  iherefEve  Ihcy  proceed  \h  their  jntqultow  career 
ftlmbst  assHlrcd  of  ilnpunityt 

The  firtwJK'ml  tmts  alto  mclude  tht  diity  «f 
t^tifcslaffcantM  upon  mdreables  lad  immeVeaMcH 
%t  the  rate  of  14  portent,  every  ti«e.they  wt  cs- 
chianged  or  e^d.  This  tax  inpdicd  by  the  stfttsa^ 
vhich  sat  at  Madrid  in  the  J'ear  13@^  w«  H 
£nt  a.twcattetli  of  the  v^u^  ^d  was  doubled  b^ 
'^  «tati»  Mi  at  Akth  ik  Jhwtw  h  iS49.t  « 

the 
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die  sixteenth  century  it  experienced  four  augment- 
ations of  one  bundf  edth  each  time.  The  moveables 
«till  further  pay  a  previous  duty  in  the  form  of 
timber,  iron,  wool,  horse  liair,  sillc,  and  other 
stuffs,  and  chemical  substances  used  fpr  painting*. 

The  mUltnes  form  another  portion  of  the  pro- 
vituiat  renti.  This  tax  originally  consisted  of  a 
temporary  benevolence,  or  gratuitous  aid,  voted 
l^  the  states  for  a  few  years ;  but  it  soon  became 
po-manent,  and  is  perpetuated  to  the  present  day : 
it  comprises  the  pordon  of  the  excise  under  the 
guaging  depiutment ;  and  a  hearth  tax,  amounting 
to  about  live  reals,  or  twenty-five  sols,  (1j.  Ot^) 
for  each  dwelling.  ^ 

The  provincial  rents  include  also  ihe  erdiaary  and 
£ictraordinary  ttniue  and  iu  ^fieen  thousand;  which 
is  a  duty  paid  by  commoners  after  any  dividend  of 
property,  made  in  consequence  of  decisions  ia 
CouWs  of  law. 

The  produce  of  the  provincial  rents  in  the  year 
1778  amounted  to  the  sum  of  64,0oO,215  reals, 
U  maravedis,  or  16,017>303  livres,  16  sols,  JU 
deniers  toumois,  (667,387/-  13j.  2i^^.);  1787  t» 
,122,857,618  reals,  or  30,7U,*53  livres,  10  soU 
tournois,  (I,a79,348A  U.  3d.) 

*  The  proportion  is  virioui  in  the  difieicnl  piovinccs  and  dlies  a^ 
cording  to  iheii  icspcctive  piiTilegei :  the  duty  ii  mertgsged  ia  tatnt,  anC 
in  others  talitletfiliieMledt  in  no  pariotlbckingdem  it  ibc  piynvat  ia. 
forced  viib  rigour  j  the  arerKje  ntio  of  taxuion  it  itoof  £  to  7  per  cent. 

&staut 
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X)istinct  or  peculiar  Taxes:. 

In  SpiuQ  are  a  great  number  of  isolated  or  dis- 
trict taxes,  which  do  ngt  range  tinder  any  of  the 
general  items  above  stated. 

1.  A  duty  of  Si-  per  cent,  upon  gold  coin,  and 
5^  per  cent,  upon  silver  coin,  importedfromMexico 
imd  Peru. 

2.  The  frutos  civiles,  which  is  a  tax  upon  the 
revenues  of  all  lands  or  property  leased  out,  and 
the  ratio  is  21  per  cent,  upon  all  proprietors  who 
reside  in  the  places  where  their  property  is  situated; 
and  5  per  cent  upon  alt  proprietors  who  do  -not 

«  reade :  this  attaches  equally  to  the  nobility  as  well 

as  commoners: 
'     S.  A  tax  denominated  las  siete  rendas. 

4.  Particular  taxes  upon  pork,  bacon,  fish,  and 
groceries. 

5.  Taxes  upon  brandy,  beer,  taverns  at  Madrid^ 
and  upon  the  privilege  or  freedom  of  the  same 
city. 

6.  A  particular  tax  iipon  wool,  including  various 
duties,  which  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  S4  reals, 
or  21  hvres  lournois,  (!?;.  4(/.)  per  quintal,  for 
wool  exported  in  the  grease,  and  double  that  sum 
for  wool,  when  it  has  undergone  the  process  of 
scouring, 

7.  Numerous  sources  of  revenue  arise  from 
taxes  and  duties  of  various  descriptions  under  the 
appellations  of  rentes  affermees,  consentipitentost  or 

compositions, 

'         '  ■  ■  D,a,l,zc.bvG00gIe 
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compositions,  ^ctes  extraordinarioSf  cristales,  eaaa 
de  aposento,  proprios  y  arbitrios,  et  mam^actures  4* 
drops. 

8.  The  cruzada.  This  tax  was  established  during 
the  period  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors  were  in  a 
constant  state  of  war&re,  and  when  the  papal  see 
granted  tndulgencies  to  all  who  contributed  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause  against  the  infidels,  either 
in  person  or  with  their  property.  The  bulls  which 
contained  these  indulgences  have  been  perpetuated, 
although  the  object  for  which  they  were  at  first 
granted  has  long  been  removed :  they  are  still  sold 
on  the  king's  account,  at  the  price  of  31  quarters, 
12  sols,  4  deniers,  (G^^d.)  for  every  copy.  And* 
such  is  the  tyranny  of  superstition,  that  if  any  per- 
son refused  or  even  neglected  to  purchase  one  of 
these  bulls  annually  he  would  be  considered  as 
wavering  towards  apostacy  from  the  catholic  &ith. 
The  privilege  conferred  by  them  is,  permission  to 
eat  meat  every  Saturday  throughout  the  year,  and 
four  days  in  a  week  during  Lent. 

9.  Numerous  consolidated  duties  which  are  pro- 
duced from  estates,  the  one  under  the  denomina- 

■  tion  of  autres  valeurs  de  tresoreriey  and  the  other  un- 
der the  name  oi  principal  de  rendas. 
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pToduce  of  distinct  or  peculiar  taxes. 


TruiM  dfilet 

Sicieiciidiu 

Tax  on  bacon,  fiA,  (loceiin.       . .  , 

Duty  on  gold  snd  lilver  CD<n,comlng 

Aom  Peti)  and  Mexico,  in  17S1  * 

IraadiMf  iB  177^ 

Beer,  la(77B 

Tivems  in  Madrid 

£nt[ic9  in  Madrid 

\Vool5,ini7B4t 

(^il-KDtl,  ID  1778 

Iflicloiexuscrdintrin 

Ciiir-alc,  in  1778 

<^ade  apoteato.iDiffS.. 

Piopioiyarbiwio«,in  177* 

•  Manullctiireof  clotbt  ia  1778 

Cruzada,ini773 

Other  receipt*  of  the  tmsDryJiilT?) 
Principal  de  rcndai,  in  1778 

ToTil 


Rnli 

Money 

de  vellon. 

■terlini;. 

fLM. 

£.    -. 

^ 

not  known. 

i9.4Si,t»o    0 

to»,9»7    » 

C. 

4,593.0^"  3= 

47.8*3  >9 

^ 

74a     ! 

? 

»t3,ijB    ^ 

..( 

11,668,003   10 
6,53MS*  'i 

V/;??^  ? 

^ 

633,3"!  10 

l6,09l.»W  *6 

187,611  19 

907.914  H 

.      9.457  'O 

i,084,ijl     < 

11,29s     s 

4 

>.9W,J«'  S3 

3O.I37     6 

l8.9J4i64i  3' 

a 

44.479."'   'C 

468.6,JJ4 

l«,646,4«i   « 

»,3'8,8.7    4 

7 

Particular  Taxes  belonging  to  certain  Provinces. 

Biscay  is  subject  to  none  of  the  preceding 
imposts ;  it  forms  as  it  were  a  separate  5tate> 
exempt  from  custom,  visits  of  guards,  ajid  duties 
on  merchandise}  it  furnishes  the  king  with  a 
certain  military  and  naval  contingency ;  pays 
its  portion  of  taxation,  under  the  name  of  4  be- 
nevolence, donatirOf  which  it  raises  without  the 

*  'llie  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Meziea  prodnced  In  1781,  twenty- 
leven  million  piutres  fortes,  one  hundred  thiny-fiva  million  of  lirm 
tkumois,  (5,625,000/.) ;  of  wbidifbo  111^1,150^000  piuires,  (4,635,4 16J.), 
were  imported  into  Spain. 

f  This  tan  was  leased  or  Kuraed,  and  did  not  produce  in  1777  >>nd  1771 
bni  about  11,100,000  reals,  (116,666/.  I  j/.  4^.)  i  «'  picKit  it  is  received  on 
^king'su»»ni)t,andbrau5hi,iai7B7,i7,449,a46rea]i,(ii9.4i^'-^-3'') 

__  interference 
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iaterference  of  officers  belonging  to  th«  crown; 
and  it  lays  the  contribution  by  certain  divisions  . 
hetwe«n  the  cities  and  districts,  the  assessnient 
of  which  is  made  by  grants  i  but  the  result  is  not 
generally  known.  The  import  trade  of  Navaire 
is  equally  exempt  from  taxation,  not  paying 
duty  till  the  articles  are  sent  out  of  the  pro* 
Tince*. 

The  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Valencia  are 
not  subject  to  the  duty  of  Alcaeala;  in  lieu  of 
that  tax  they  pay  a  single  contribution  bearing 
inValencia  the  name  of  an  equivalent,  and  is  far 
less  burxhensome  i  what  the  ratio  is  I  have  not 
been  aUe  to  learn :  it  is  assessed-  equally  upon 
all  kinds  of  property,  but  is  very  moderate. 

The  provincial  rents  do  not  extend  to  Cata- 
jonia,  that  province  is  subject  to  taxes  peculiar 
to  iteelf. 

1.  The  tentK  of  tlie  rent  of  houses,  lands, 
tythes,  and  mills. 

.  S.  An  equal  tax  upon  merchants  on  accoaok 
of  their  merchandise. 

3.  AdutyofS^ percent. uponlabour,reckon' 
ing  a  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  labour  for  a 
year,  at  three  reals  of  Catalonia,  fifteen  sols, 
three  deniers,  7'J'tt^*  for  each  day's  earningsj 
which  amounts  upon  the  industry  of  each  la- 

■  The  caiiom-Jioiitn  ire  at  ^^looiia,  juit  going  out  of  Alsva,  at  Or* 
juoa,  ■djacecit  to  Simj  praptr,  ind  at  Agrada,  and  oa  tfi«  conGna  of 
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bourer  to  forty-six  reals,  twelve  livres,  five  sols, 
three  dealers  tournois,  (10*.  2f  tt^O- 

4.  A  duty  of  8f  per  cent,  upon  the  labour  of* 
workmen,  mechanics,  and  manufocturer  3,  reckon- 
ing one  hundred  and  eighty  days  for  one  year, 
at  three  reala  of  Catalonia,  five  sols,  ten  denier^ 
■7t  -i^d.  for  each  day's  work ;  which  mdces  a  sum 
for  eaah  person  of  forty-six  reals,  twelve  livres, 
five  sols,  three  deniers,  (IOj,  z.rf.). 

5.  Three  reals  of  Catalonia,  five  sols,  ten 
deniers,  71  4^-  a  poll  tax  upon  all  the  larger 
animals,  as  oxen,  cows,  horses,  and  mules. 

6.  A  real  and  a  half,  seven  sols,  and  eleven 
deniers  5i-  ffd.  on  the  head  of  every  animal  of 
a  middle  size. 

■  7-  One-third  of  a  real  of  Catalonia,  two  sols, 
nine  deniers,  1  yrf.,  for  every  animal  of  a  smaller 

kind. 

These  different  duties  produce  annuallyaboui 
£4,640,440  reals,  6,160,110  livres  tournois, 
(2fi6,67U.  Ss.  Od.) 

9.  A  tAx  upon  the  sale  of  glass. 

■  5.  A  tax  in  lieu  of  furnishing  lodging,  straw, 
fiiel,  and  other  articles,  for  the  use  of  the  army. 


The 
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'    The  amount  of  these  different  taxes  for  Cata- 
lonia afforded  the  following  result : 


Theaeven  finl  taiei 

Tax  upon  mirrora  aad  giBM 

Lodging,  atraw,  food,  and  other  articles  for 
tiieaimy ^ 

Total 


504    ' 
70,833 


321,958  19     * 


General  list  of  the  finances  of  the  continent  of 
Spain. 


He.l.d.«Bon. 

M<««TH*rtl..(.     ■ 

^^^, 

18,922,989  16 
1,035,205     «6 

42,5W,3'J2  I) 
131,893,353  21 
l'ja,851,613  0 
[23,646,461     12 

31,t88,860       C 

191,114    9    41 

Local  taiesH 

PanicnJar  taiea  of  «onie  pmvince*  t 

2.3I9M2    5  II 
328,008    9    i 

.     Total 

■ni^aii^ei   23 

8.098.829    0    5i 

•  The  rerennH  ariiing  from  the  crown  kndi,  and  from  the  mine* 
worked  on  the  kiDg"*  acconnt  in  SpaiD,  arc  not  included  in  thii  atat^  . 

j-  These  do  not  comprise  (he  produce  of  letters  patent  for  noble  rank, 
reatoralioD  of  tlllei,  licences  for  legitimation,  dispeiiBatioiU,  ftc. 

4  'Hiia  doea  not  include  the  quindnmei,  the  txpatioi  y  vaaiUtt,  Dor 
the  ItmpoTalidaiiu. 

§  !□  these  are  not'compriied  the  produce  of  the  poat-office,  Ikenca 
for  sbipa  and  Teiael*,  duty  on  tulphur,  quicksilver,  aealin^waz,  kA 
gunpowder. 

II  These  do  not  include  the  amount  of  the^ioj  ciiriles,  the  riete  f*». 
ita,  duty  on  cocoa,  fiah,  and  groceries. 

^  lo  this  ia  not  eitimated  the  tontTilm&M  mnqnt  of  Aragos,  utd  the 
kiagden  of  Valqicia,  nor  the  uiei  of  BnCB}'. 

The 
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Tfae  revennes  of  the  king  of  Spain,  upon  the 
continent,  appear  to  have  greatly  inra'easecl- 
Don  Vincent  de  Cangas-Inclan,  in  his  represen- 
tations on  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  royal 
revenue,  presented  to  king  Phihp  the  Vth,  6xed 
it  at  the  sum  of  sixteen  millions  of  petty  crovns, 
forty  millions  of  IivrestoumoiB(966,666/.ld«.W.); 
vhich  revenues  that  prince  then  enjoyed'  from 
the  provinces  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
without  reckoning  the  tax  on  the  clergy,  and 
those  provinces  still  comprise  three  parts  of 
Spain;  these  revenues  at  present  for  the 
whole  of  Spain  amount  to  194,327>513  livres, 
(8,097.813/.  fit.  M.);  without  including  nume- 
rous other  sources,  which,  from  inability  to  ob- 
tain accurate  information  as  to  their  produc^j 
are  not  included  in  this  statement. 
i 

Finances  in  the  Spanish  coloniet* 

TTie  king  of  Spain  derives  considerable  reve-. 
sues  from  the  two  Indies;  but  the  expence  of 
collecting,  &c.  is  so  great,  as  to  absorb  nearly 
two-thirds.  The  first  writer  who  Aimished  any 
thing  like  a  correct  account  of  this  country  was 
Dr.  Robertson,  in  the  notes  to  bis  History  of 
America.  He  hag  given  a  description  of  Mexico 
from  the  collections  made  by  P"iUa  Senor*,  who 
liadi)een  the  receiver,  in  one  (^  the  most  eoof 

■  Thi*  autbor  wrMvia  Atftar  I«14. 

siderable 
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^i^able  dc^>artinenits  of  the  royal  revenue. 
The  details  on  Peru  are  from  the  statemerib 
drawn  up  by  Francis  Lopes  Caravantes;  hut 
both  -those  being  of  many  years  standing,  can 
he  of  litde  utility  towards  deretopiiig  the  pre- 
sent state.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
there  is  a-  oonsiderable  difference  between  them 
' — which  is,  that  the  revenues  of  Perii  have  con- 
tinued neu-ly  the  same,  while  those  of  Mexico 
hatre  increased  to  an  extraordinary  extents  4- 
much  later  account  is  also  inserted  in  Robertson's 
work,  and  may  at  teast  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  more 
accurate  statement  of  the  present  revenues  of 
the  country*.  This  is  here  presented, and  is  after 
corrected  by  the  various  changes  which  have 
.taken  place,  collected  by  the  learned  M.  dp 
Humboldt,  who  kindly  communicated  them  fcr 
the  purpose. 

*  TbcM  t'CTeDQCt  priiulpatlj  atiie  from  duties  upon  gold  and  ailreri 
vtxil,U ptU^t,  an'IoiGBn  beversige,  lUniped  paper,  >all,  glus,  leadier, 
■gfiUpoitHer,  npptiSma  Mvduncaii,  >luni,  the  jueso  Jot  Qallos,  the 
laKHttjot  the  eccleuaitic  auaates,  a  math  froi^i  blthaprici,  Indian  tri- 
bute,'the  alcavada,  quicksilicr,  the  balls  for  cnuade,  dutiei  apoa  mer'' 
KkaDdi**,-Jcr.'&e.'ni4  tase*  tm  negro  ilarei; 
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lAst  of  the  reoenues  of  America  and  the  PkiUppine 
islands. 


Duty  on  gold  and  «tver 

Bulli  for  the  crutade 

Tribute  from  the  Indiuu 

Sale  of  quicluilver 

Paper  eiported  from  Spain  on  tt 
account,  lad  aold  at  tse  royal  wa 

Stamped  paper 

Tobacco  

Other  miooT  dutie* 

Duty  on  coinage  ■ 

'Trade  of  Acapuico 

Coattiag  trade.  — 

Nrgro  trade 

Trade  in '>nH*if+ 

a  of  the  JMiutt. . . 

Total... 


™         MoiKT  iluQUE- 


1,000,00c 
300,000 

JOO,00<l 
300,000 
500,000 
400,00(1 


62S,000  0  O 

308;}33  ,6  8 

416,i;66  13  4 

69,500  0  a 

62,500  0  0 

908,333  6  8 

«9/>00  0  0 

104,166  13  i 


ie,O0O,000J3,5OO,00U    0    0 


Since  the  period  when  this  statement  was 
formed  the  revenues  of  Mexico  hare  been 
doubled,  and  those  of  the  other  parts  of  Spa- 
nish America,  as  well  as  the  Philippine  isles, 
have  considerably  increased,  although  not  with 
equal  progression.  The  country  where  they 
have  been  the  most  stationary  is  Peru,  the  reve- 
nues of  which  have  scarcely  experienced  any 
variation.  Some  branches  of  Mexican  revenue 
have  increased  in  an  extraordinary  manner; 
tobacco,  for  instance,  brings  in  at  present 
18,000,000  livxes  toumoisj  sugar,  the  produce 

■  At  the  rate  of  a  real  de  Plata,  wa  aola  t^iunois,  fivepence)  for 
CTcTf  marc  of  eight  oudco. 

t  A  particular  herb  of  Paraguai,  iheialeof  whEc&wu  monopolixed 
bf  the  Je«uit«. 

of 
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of  which,  was  scarcely  anything,  is  now  very 
considerable;  but  the  most  intportant  part  is  the 
produce  of  the  silver  mines,  which  also  furnish 
an  au^nented  sum  to  the  king,  both  in  the 
duties  he  receives  froni  the  gross  article,  and 
aJso  when  coined  into  money:  the  annexed  table 
from  the  obliging  communications  of  M.  de 
Hamboldt,  will  give  a  clear  and  accurate  view 
of  this  matter. 

At  the  period  when  Spain  commenced  work- 
ing  the  mines,  and  lOUg  after,  it  derived  but  little 
profit ;  annually  about  from  two  to  three  millions 
of  piastres  fortes :  at  present  the  annual  produce 
both  of  gold  and  silver  amounts  to  SSfiOOJOOO 
of  piastres,  of  which 

Mnico  alone  furaiihes       -        -        .        .        .        >  39 
Pom 6 

New  Otanada  or  tbe  vice-royalty  of  ^anta-F^        -        '    3  . 
Chili        -        -        -        -        -        -        -     .  -.       .    a ' 

Vice-royalty  of  Buenos- Ajrres,  or  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which 
comprehends  Potosi        -        ...        -        ^    3 

Total    35 

THe  principal  mines  of  America  are  those  of 
New  Spain,  or  properly  Mexico,  which  pro- 
duced in  the  year  1803,  S3,  I66,£0J ;  of  which 

The  mine  of  Goanaxoato  affiirded  from  5  to  6  miUions. 
Ditto  of  Catorca      -        -        -        -     3  to  4  ditto. 
Ditto  of  Zacetecaa  ...    2itoSditto. - 

The  whole  produqe  of  the  gold  and  silvei? 
unA  mines 
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mines  in  Spanish  America*  has  greatly  iricreaserf 
cluring  ihe  course  of  the  last  centurj',  and  appa- 
,  rently  followed  the  ot'her  branches  of  admini" 
stration  m  the  old  and  new?  world.  Annexed  is 
k  statement  of  the  amount  at  different  periods. 

In  1700 -      3,379,123 

.    1:^5 7jS7<Sei5 

»73fl  ..-...-  8,406,1443 
17>7  ,....!..  8,133,088 
1749 11,823,500 

1750  -     , 13,209,600 

1751  -------     12,631,000 

'1773         - 18,932,709 

1774 ie,893,074 

177» 14,245,286 

1798 24,004,569" 

1799 22,053,125 

1800*      -        - 18,685,67« 

The  year  of  the  greatest  produce  wai  that  of 

1796;  when  it  amounted  to     -        -         -        -  15,044,000 

IBI797         -        -         -         -         -         -        -  25,080,000 

Hie  pfeteot  annual  aveittge  is           .         .         -  2^,000,000 

The  principal  causes  of  this  prodigious  in- 
crea^  consist  in  the  augmentation  of  Americaa 
population,  and  of  manufacturesj  and  especially 
froin  the  advantages  whieh  have  resulted  to' 
every  country -under  the  government  of  Spain, 
hythe freedom  granted  to  trade,  intheyear  177^. 

•  Ktw'Spain  or  rfcilier  Meiici)  has  m  annnal  demaiid  for'lS,000 
qniatab  of  taetearj,  of  nliich  1300  are  imported  from  Oamxaj.  Tlie 
Meiicuii  paid  hi  the  jeir  1390,  1B7  piaitm  per  quiocat  ;^  in  tKe  jear 
1765,  it;  (inee  1177,  41,  flir  ihu  obtained  from  Almadno  ;  and  63  for 
tliai  from  Germaojr.  A  great  ecoDomir  therefore  i)  evident  a>  to  the 
price.    The  whole  of  America  cotuumei  annnallj  30,000  qiuntalt. 

It 
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It  has  been  previously  remarked,  that  the 
twelve  years  subsequent  to  the  royal  edict  issued 
on  the  occasion,  the  produce  of  the  mines  had 
Wicreased  beyopd  that  of  the  twelve  preceding 
years  5Q  millions  of  piastres,  or  25Q  miUioos 
Kvres  tonrnois,(10,416,666/.  ISs.id.);  and  there 
ig  uo,  reason  why  the  workiog  should  not  produce 
from  thirty  to  even  forty  millions  annually,  if 
ever  the  population  should  be  sufficiently  gi:eat, 
or  that  new  sources  of  revenue  did  not  develop 
pew  ijieansj  and  then  the  royal  income  would 
proportionably  increase,  as  it  has  latterly  done. 

Public  revenues  from  Mexico  alone. 


In  1712 -      -  3,000,000 

1764        ..--.-.  GjOOOfiOQ 

1792 19,000,000 

Total  produce  for  three  years  before  the  free  trade  ]3 1, 135,000 
Of  three  years  after  the  edict  of  1778       -        -  A33,305,OoO 

AagmentatioD  in  three  years             -        -         -  101,l6/,OOD    ~ 
Or  otherwise  more  ihm  300  mllliQii^  of  livres 

touiuois. 

I^e  average  anpual  revenue           -        .        .  20,000,00p 


The  Heart  divided. 

Putles  on  metallic  productloni        -        .        .  4,000,000 

^venue  on  tobacco       ......  3,500,000 

AJcovala -        -  2j88if,000 

T>ib^t«  from  the  Indiana        ....  ^X),Opo 

M  M  3  Grow 
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That  of  Mexico  about  .  -  .  -  .  20,000,000 
Pern  near  -  -  -  -  ,■  -  -  3,500,000 
The  Philippine  isles        -        .        .        >        .      3,500,000 


Total  revenues  of  the  Spaoiih  coloniM       2^,000,000 

Frojn  this  sum  must  be  deducted  the  expenses 
of  collecting  and  receiving,  which  are  very  con- 
siderable. The  governing  departinent,  the  staff 
of  the  troops,  tribunals,  and  many  other  items, 
which  together  nearly  absorb  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  amount ;  so  that  scarcely  more  titan  nine 
million  of  piastres  fortes  arrive  at  the  royal 
treasury  from  the  American  colonies;  and  that 
only  in  time  of  peace,  for  war  makes  great  addi<- 
tiotis  to  the  various  expenses,  and  then  not  more 
than  thjrty-five  millions  of  livres  tournois  arr 
five.  But  this  produce  must  pot  be  simply  con- 
sidered, because  attached  to  it  are  a  variety.oi* 
commercial  profits,  which  double  and  even  treble 
this  return.  The  correspondence  and  connectioa 
between  the  colonies  and  Spain  produce- a  re- 
venue arising  from  the  duties,  payable  by  both 
countries,  nourish  trade,  and  allows  the  receipt 
pf  tases  upon  n@cess^-ies  as  well  as  upom 
manufactured  articles. 

Having  thus  furnished  all  the  information 

which  could  be  collected  respecting  the  rqyal 

ceyenuds 
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rereniies  in  the  two  hemis|^eres,'  I  shall  proceed 
to  the  deduction  of  the  expenses  of  the  state, 
and  taking  as  a  basis  the  public  expenditure  of 
the  year  1 77.8 ;  which  has  also  been  made  equally 
the  basis  for  receipts  as  well  as  disbursements,  . 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  continent  of  Spain. 

Sojral  rerennet  on  the  coQtineDt  of  Spain       •     194,257,5  J2 
Nett  revenues  from  the  Colonies  •         -       36,000,000 

Total    230,237,519 

This  is  certainly  a  considerable  receipt,  but 
the  expenditure  is  equally  so;  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  appreciate  teh  expenditure  of 
government  in  an  accurate  manner.  Spain 
maintains  large  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments ;  it  supports  a  vast  number  of  tribunals 
of  different  descriptions,  and  the  expenses 
incurred  for  the  collecting  and  receiving  the 
taxes  are  also  very  great  great.  The  old  govern, 
ment  had  suffered  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed to  increase  to  a  shameful  extent ;  and  it 
.  kept  over  them  no  vigilant  eye:  whence  arose 
a  contraband  trade  doubly  onerous,  by  diminish- 
ing the  revenues  of  the  state  established  upon 
the  estanco,  arid  rendered  useless  the  money 
paid  for  their  collection, 

But  as  various'changes  have  been  made  in  the 
different  departments  of  administration,  subse- 
quent to  the  year  1778,  endeavours  "have  been 
M  u  4  used 
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vakd  to  procare  more  novel  documedts,  and  the 
following  statements,  it  is  trusted,  will  be  found 
correct:  ^e  subjoined  accoont  of  the  receipt^ 
aod  disbursements  for  the  year  1791  contain^ 
every  necessarj^  information, 
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4  ttatmea  of  hie  nms  foifeed  »  tJie  rojuii  treasurji,  md  pof 

menu  tmde  out  of  the  same  in  the  gear  179I. 
E^try  ofgtaerai  and  provincial  toU*  in  the  j/ear  l?Ql. 


lUteipla  o* tobacco. ■ 
Provincial  receipt*..,. 

^pU* 

General  receipti. . .  ■ . . 


IfoolM 

Elf  mvdinary  «r  cuutl  effeOi 
Produce  DD  lead  aud  plariaj;  cardt 

l#casa'd«apoiento --- 

Propria  T  arbilriot 

Tb*  upon  beer 

Stam|»l  paper  ..  .r 

Dutyoninna 

e.CDMd  duiin ,...'. 
dth  JhaaufaciOTj . 

Salauceinthe  treasury  Bl. the  end 

of  1791 

Itetn^  aa4  revnaet  in  tbe 


Total  ieecip1|i.. 


Deffii-uoMCf  .. 


Fiua  granted  bj  the  tiibunali 
Privileges  graated  hj  tbe  chaatker 

Pmduce  of  t}w  paaiiitage  in  Serai 

Rent  of  maiten 

Bail  at  notary  publjct 

Tax  do  subiidio  de  I'escutado,  and 

Bulla  for  the  cnuade '• 

Permaaemt  tax  de  la  i^asa  eiciuadi 
TTie  lotiflry 


>  the  til 


;  hia  fun 


5^.041.433  S 
65,+05,a7^  1 
16.550  530  1 
183.300,792  ; 

71,'20i 

13,093.518  : 

8,90l).358  : 

636,935 

891.353  ; 

4Be,!J33 

.  11,007- 

4,43*.S2{i  : 

:     313,033 

8.,3ll5,ii5a 


573,349    5  3  ' 

681,311     3  41 

n'i.5U5  14  7} 

l,3Sa,613    6  » 

741  14  4} 

136,390  )6  4 

92,713    i  4 

',843  11  lOi 


9,384  1 


114  13 


up 

Ddcient  remitiaacei  of  pertous 
onsble  to  pav  in  mone;,  and  for 
which  fioodsnavabeen  distrained. 

'  —  1    pud  and   remilted 


.  .    s  according 

to    tbe   receipts   given    b;  ihi 
treasuier  of  the  aimj 

Toul 


793,«65 
,   535..'»73  as 
3£3,859  99 


4,337,741  30 
30.441,379  0 
9,lS",5a3  33 


4,507,579  90 
5,489,499  30 


3.433  1 
3,931  1 
12,555 
5,055 


'     9* 

■    6*    ' 


1,310.341     3    9 

46,953  )9    (^ 
57,182    5    Ci 


Q0,4aS,687  17    £.537,685  IB     S 
Siihiaimaat 
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DiihvrtetiuntiOr^pFopriatiM^tiefundSj  17JH. 


Pay  of  the  jjiwrd"  itttched  to  th« 

L  roval  houacbold,  and  the  ordina- 
ries aiid  extiaordiaatie*  of  thai 


The  uSco  of  [oiugn  affiiin  and  the 

The  officers  of  (tut 
the  tame  tltting; 

State  peoi-ioni .... 

The  lumi  paid  for  ecdetiuiicalpen- 


.t  Madrid  or  m 


To  iunbaeiadort  and  envuys  in  fo- 
(  govern- 


t^ign  coutii. 
The  ihre«  per 

EntriordJnary 


Tfeanire"  and  paymaiters 

The  four  per  cent,  royal  dchentui 
Discharges  and  rett-iptiaudlied  aod 

approTod 

Tewamentaryterw 

Cr«ii3,<ii!1ii,>i^^'^'>'''>''°''B''1>>'' 

dated  by  liie  treawry 

For  the  equipment  and   clothiag 

the  army 

Victualling  the  annr 

Life   guard*   and   halberdien 


.peati 


Kegimeiiit  ofSpauiah  and  Wallooi 

infaniry  guards 

Re^meuli  of  infantry,  iavalidg  and 


Regimenii  of  artiileiy  and  ilaff . . , 

Cavalry  and  dragoooi    

Staffsofdifftteiit  placet 

Genef  al  ofiiceri 

To  minititrB  ot  wax  and  itate  .... 

giipernumetaries  who  are  not  claw- 
ed in  the<  <irp»  in  which  they  may 
oc'^asiooally  serve^ 

To  *he  corps  of  engineers 

Widows  for  remittance  in  arrear  of 
six  doLblooni •  -■ 

War  pensinns - --.. 

The   patriotic   fund   for    granting 


The  desceridaati  of  Oran  aad  the 
peaceable  Moon 

IHiy  of  the  army  and  navy ....... 

pay  of  siildiers  and  expence  of 
hoipilah 

Joititicaiion  and  artillery  eipencet 


Bcali  dc  vdlon. 


tS^5l,368    0 
17.373,498 


12,521,918  34 

58,797,784 
7,813,314  84 

2-2,799,613  S7 
1.401,1)14  20 
W)35.a61 
V66,149 


497,301 
93J1* 


10    7| 


59,9I1> 

363,176 


55,417 
134,371 

93,341 

SG8,lfi9 

4!>,465 
130,436 

619,476 
75,138 
23,749 

577,093  1 
01,825  1 
47,567 


i  16  H 

I    5  £i 

(  14  -. 

0  i 
7  I 

19  ii 

1  Oi 
11  6 


18    4 

13  10 
13    3 


t  11    3} 

}  16     «| 
)    4    9 

I     9114 

ordinwif 
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Sxtraordinaty  war  eipenm .  >  • 
Eipenm  flowed  to  trea»urec«. 
Bank  of  pUtr  for  the  oiiliurf  and 
it/t  Bdnuiiistrauoii  ,*.4«*<<-'" 

TouU 


5S9 

Money  UtrUag. 


8O0,4SS,6S7  I'll  1,8'i9^9  IS    9^ 


A  detail  of  expenses  belonging  to  the  royal  house- 
hold contained  in  thejint  artide  of  the  preced- 
ing statement. 


Rnui  dcTclIoii' 


Fmuoni  allowed 
tiious  prince*, 

To  the  royal  boiuehold  and  de- 
'  pendanii 


The  domcMioi  of  the  inlaot  don 
Carid  . ; 

Pot  counu  and  oiher  rdariom 

To  nunes 

To  convenia,  pariihei,  congrega- 
tions, chapeU,  and  hoipilals  . 

Lordi  of  tne    bed-chamber    : 

To  different  domestiei  who  are 

tupporied  by  the  ttate 

Phyiician*,  ^urgeooi,  and  apothf- 

Painten,  iculptnres,  and  architects 
CfTpet   maaufaciory,    china,  and 

The  widow*,  wards  of  the  royal 
household,  equerries  and  others 

ItcDrionr,  cooti^meati,  aitd  otbei 
debts  conttacted  by  big  majesty 
while  prince  of  Aslutiai    . 

^he  same  by  the  queen 

Total. 


Money  sferliaj. 


653,831 
783,"t(3  15 


1,473,916  21 
1,856,965  31 


47,740,939    6 


7(1     0 


1/i'JS  15  -  a 

8,077  S     2} 

6,810  U  IIJ 

8,163  11     6} 

S43     4   lOJ 
8,043     1     7 

15,353     i  11 

19,343     7     Si 


Collection 
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Collection  and  receipt  of  taxes. 

The  collecting  the  taxes  is  very  expensive  in 
Spain,  Various  attempts  to  introduce  economy 
in  this  departpient  hare  been  made  at  diffBrent 
periods,  and  also  to  adopt  one  genial  and  in- 
variable plan.  Sometimes  the  royal  revenue* 
have  been  leased  out>  spmjetixoes  cqmpoaqdi^ 
for,  and  at  others  paidftinto  the  treasury. 

The  revenues  of  the  interior  ^9^Q  Jeas^  out 
or  fwrned  till  the  year  1714;  they  w^ere  ^er^ 
wards  received  by  the  administration,  and  agaiq 
leased  in  1716.  Representations  a^ain^  the 
lessees  or  farmers,  and  the  abuser  committed  in 
the  collection  of  the  taxes,  were  numerous  in  tbe 
years  1734  and  1740;  the  revenues  belonging 
to  tlie  provinces  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Casr 
tile  were  received  "by  the  administration  under 
the  prime  minister  Campillo:  similar  rempn-, 
strances  being  made  by  other  provinces,  the 
royal'  duties  were  every  where  put  into  the 
bands  of  administration  in  the  year  1747.  under 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Vlth.,  and  his  minis- 
ter Ensenada;  and  this  plan,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  is  still  pursued. 

The  number  of  tax-gatherers  is  very  great; 
they  amount  in  the  whole  to  abo'ut  twenty-eight 
thousand,  according  to  the  subjoined  list,  which 
does  not  include  the  guards  necessary  to  enforce 
the  payment,  and  to  prevent  smuggling,  and 
they  are  also  very  numert>us. 

Cardi. 
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Salvor         ..... 
Powder  ..... 

Copper  of  riotJDto    -         -        -        - 

Mauufacturing  cards  for  Ameiica 

Sorting  of  wodi     ----...      221 

Stoiekeepeis  .......   a,Sfl 

G«n«iaIreiiU         .......     ^gt 

ProviBdai  rent!      .......  8,1*0 

Salt      -- •■•   1.515 

^obicco        - 4,387 

Ifalesmea  of  tobacco        -        -        -        -        -        -13^75 

Total        -        .         3?,923 

The  inconveniences  attending  the  tax,  knomi 
'under  tbe  appeWation,  provincial  rents,  ha.ve  been 
Ibng  experienced,  more  especially  as  respects 
the  mode  of  collection;  and  various  methoda 
have  been  attempted  for  thfeir  removal.  Ferdi- 
'nand  the  Vlth,  in  the  year  1740,  established  a 
■commission,  denominated  "  Sola  unica  contribu- 
cwn,"  which  was  empowered  to  consolidate  all 
■impbiSts  trf"  this  description  into  one  general  tax. 
The  commission  still  exists;  but  it  has  not  to 
%e  'jiresent  period  -accomplished  the  object  of 
its  institution. 

The  state  of  Spanish  finances  in  general  is 
Tery complicated;  the<;ol]ection  of  them  varies 
§0  rouchin  different  places;  delivered  to  the  ar- 
^bitfary  will  of  the  administration,  and  frequently 
■*0'that  of  the  receivers,  it  is  ever  subject  to  the 
extortions  of  the  multitude -employed  in  thisde- 
partmeiitf 
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partment,  and  every  where  attended  with  harass* 
ing  esceptiftns,  and  perplexing  difficulties. 

Numerous  courts  belong  to  the  differertt 
branches  of  finance.  Every  inspector  presides 
as  judge  in  the  district  which  is  under  his  super- 
intendance  for  every  matter  relative  to  the  taxes 
and  duties  payable  on  provisions,  manufiiGtures, 
or  merchandize.  ^ 

The  cokcturia  general  de  crpolios  y  'oacantes 
takes  cognizance  of  the  tax,  bearing  the  latter 
name.     . 

The  tribunal  apostollco  y  real  de  la  grada  del  es' 
cusada  isappointed  for  the  businessof  that  name. 
The  comisaria  general  de  la  cruzada  decides 
litigations  or  disputes  reltUive  to  the  cruzada, 
the  escusada,.  and  the  subsidio  or  ecclesiastical 
benevolence. 

The  superintendencia  general  yjusgado  de  coreos 
y  postaa  principally  superintends  the  business  of 
the  post-office,  and  government  messengers.  . 
The  real  y  suprema  Junta  de  apelecionei  de  lot 
Juzgados  de  correos  y  pastas  has  the  power-of 
reversing  the  judgments  of  the  former  in  cases 
of  appeal. 

The  real  junta  del  labaco  inspects  the  receipt 
and  funds  r^pecting  the  article  of  tobacco. 

The  tribunal  de  la  contaduria  mayor  is  esta- 
blished for  the  examination  and  auditing  the  ae- 
, counts  of  treasurers,  receivers,  collectors,  and 
farmers  of  the  royal  revenues. 

'  The 
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The  counsel  royal  de»  finances  is  divided  into 
.two  offices,  the  one  for  administration,  and  the 
-.other  for  the  purpose  of  settling  all  disputes  re- 
specting the  taxes,  and  receiving  their  gross 
:  amount. 

NATIONAL  DEBT. 

.  The  national  debt  consists  in  bonds  accumu- 
lated of  credit,  ever  since  the  reign  of  the  lat- 
ter princes  of  the  Austrian  family,  down  to  the 
period  when  the  last  royal  vales,  or  exchequer 
bills,  were  issued  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
IVth.  The  first,  denomin^ed  Jurat,  were 
founded  by  Philip  the  Vth  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne ;  but  that  prince,  instead  of  paying 
them  off,  added  to  the  debt  the  sum  of  forty-five 
millions  of  piastres.  Ferdinand  paid  off  none, 
and  notwithstanding  the  probity,  economy,  and 
good  wishes  of  Charles  the  IlXd.,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  accumul^«d  debt  descended  un- 
liquidated to  the  time  of  Charles  the  IVth;  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  kingdom,  so  far  from 
admitting  of  retrenchment  and  economy  in  the 
public  treasury,,  drew  Spain  into  ruinous  wttrs 
and  extraordinary  expenditure.  The  goverU- 
ment  then  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
unusual  resources,  and  to  burthensome  loans, 
injurious  to  individuals,  and  destructive  of  na- 
tional prosperity.  At  the  commencement  pf 
the  American  war,  deprived  of  bringing  .home 
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the  rereoues  from  M'eKioQ,  it  negcitiated  a  load 
of  nine  millions  of  simple  piastres,  and  issued 
paper  to  the  amount  of  that  sum.  This  paper 
money  consisted  of  16,500  bills,  or  •vales  reale^ 
which  bore  an  interest  of  four  per  c^t. ;  bitt 
90t  being  current^  like  the  exchequer  bills  in 
England,  nor  negotiable,  like  portions  of  loans 
in  Russia  and  Holland,  they  became  mcn-e  or 
less  valuable  according  to  eveats,  and  circum- 
stantially obtained  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
credit.  Still  government,  as  its  wants  increased, 
continued  to  issue  more  vaks,  eren  to  the  sum 
of  431,998,500  reals;  and  soon  the  whole  debt 
amounted  to  800,100,000  reals.  At  times  smalt 
portions  have  been  redeemed,  but  immediate 
afterwards  others  have  been  ismed<  The  war 
of  1793,  and  more  especially  that  of  1799  and 
I80O,  sunk  their  vahie  from  60  to  70  percent.; 
Hiey  rose  again,  but  tbey  have  been  uaable  to 
obtain  circulation.  They  remain  at  present  at 
the  estimated  sum  of  1,800,000,000  of  reals,  and 
are  divided  into  vales  reales,  which  are  not  hx 
circulation,  nor  taken  in  payment  of  tases  ;  and 
«w/m  dinero,  which  differ  only  from  the  former  in 
having  been  turned  into  money  by  the  redemp- 
tion board  or  chest.  This  chest,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  casa  de  consolidacion,  was  hiteljr 
established  forconsolidating  and  diminishing  the 
national  debt;  it  had  an  income  independent  of 
I^Jttatei  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  tonsist- 
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ing  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  bequeathed  for  per* 
forming  masses,  known  under  the  denomination 
of  memorias  y  cof^radias.  This  chest  or  board 
was  em|)OWered  by  papal  bulls  to  sell  other  pro- 
perty belonging  to  sope  monastic  orders,  on 
bondition  only  of  paying  out  of  the  produce  a 
rent  of  three  per  cent. ;  with  these  revenues  the 
interest  of  the  vales  is  paid,  and  large  portions  of 
them  had  been  redeemed  and  were  redeeming 
at  the  time  the  late  war  with  England  broka 
out,  since  which  period  the  redemption  of  the 
vales  has  nearly  ceased. 

The  sums  designed  for  such  redemption  wera 
then  proposed  to  be  paid  into  the  public  trea-^ 
sury  for  the  service  of  the  state,  as  an  advance  to 
government  to  be  repaid  afler  the  conclusion  of 
a  peace ;  but  instead  of  advancing  these  siims  to 
the  treasury,  the  chest  became  responsible  for 
payment  of  certain  expences  of  the  state,  and 
the  latter  at  the  same  time  allotted  the  former 
a  portion  of  the  public  revenue.  From  these 
grand  changes,  and  this  accumulation  of  national 
business,  the  board  of  the  redemption-chest  be- 
came the  administrators  for  the  finances  of 
Spain.  This  board  has  also  a  considerable  time 
e^rcised  the  fimctions  of  a  bank  at  Madrid;  ibr 
it  discounts  commercial  property  against  bills  ot: 
vales  dinero,  so  called  because  they  were  payable 
at-  sight,  simitar  to  bills  issued  by  the  bank  at 
Paris.    It^  is  very  probable  that  the  king  will 
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pay  p^ticular  attention  to  the  means  of  gradu- 
ally liquidating  the  national  debt,  or  at  leas^ 
prevent  it  from  increasing  beyond  that  extent 
to  which  it  perhaps  should  exist  in  every  well 
organised  state,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  transactions  of  numerous  individuals.  The 
national  debt  in  Spain,  immense  as  at  first  sight 
it  appears  to  be,  is  trifling  when  compared  with 
the  resources  of  the  country ;  aixd  would  scarcely 
be  sufficient  for  the  funded  interest  and  other 
transactions,  if  puTilic  credit  were  again  re-esta- 
blished, and  the  restoration  of  peace  once  more 
gave  energy  and  extension  to  manufactures  and 
commerce. 


Tabks^of  Sjianisk  Measures,  Weights,  and  Monks. 
Tbe  various  proviaces  of  Spam  experienced  great  di&reoce^ 
respeaing  their  customs  and  usages,  as  well  as  their  laws  and 
privileges.  The  latter  have  bt-en  Buccessively  cfaanged  or  abo- 
lished }  but  the  former  being  of  less  importance,  were  snfler- 
ed  to.  remain,  and  they  are  nearly  the  sanoe  at  pretent  as  tb^ 
were  in  the  most  remote  ages,  and  the  great  disparity  between 
them  occasions  much  trouble  and  perplexity  in  eveiy  kind  <rf 
commercial  relation,  or  bartering  concern.  Apparently  this 
inconvenience  might  easily  be  remedied ;  but  to  obtain  uni- 
formity in  weights,  measures,  &c.  has  ever  been  found  a  diffi- 
cult task  in  all  countries.  Attempts  in  Spain  have  hithecte 
failed :  in  tbe  meanwhile,  as  im  as  custom  is  consulted,  tbe 
foUowiug  tables  may  scire  to  supply  tbe  defidency. 
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CHAP.  X. 

MEASURES  IN  SPAIN. 

MEAsuREs^reatly  vary  iu  diiFerent  parts  of  the 
monarchy. 


The  pied  de  roi*,  or  royal  foot,  thoagh  a 
standard  measure,  is  very  little  used  in  Spain ; 
many  provinces  having  their  peculiar  foot  of 
various  lengths. 


j  Contain  I 


Rcdqedon 
in  royal  (ett. 


Foot  in  Catalonia IS  inchei.  llnnchn  j  of  luica. 

Inch  in  Videacia   ,...  ISlinet.     IllineiJ^. 

Foot  in  Valencia   13  inches.  11  inches  ^  lino  1. 

Inch  in  CaitUe UUnn.    lolineaj. 

Foot  in  Caadle jlSinchea.  II  iacheiAIina. 


*  The  picdde  roi  or  royal  foot  being;  a  atandard  meaiure  in  Spain 
as  well  as  France  thou^  little  used,  the  length  of  a  foot  differing 
frem  it  in  moat  of  the  Spanish  prorincea,  and  the  feet  in  those  again 
difiering  lo  materially  from  each  other,  it  hai  been  thought  sufficient 
togiTethe  various  relations  of  the  provincial  meaiures  to  eacholher, 
and  the  method  of  reducing  them  to  the  regulating  measure  of  [he 
royal  foot.  To  those  who  may  b<  desirous  of  comparing  them  with 
English  measures,  the  following  equat^n  may  be  useful.  The  pied  de 
roi,  or  royal  foot)  coniisEs  of  153,41  lines,  the  English  foot  of  144,  the 
former  tbercfore  is  to  the  latter,  ai  153,41  to  144  or  93,86c<laa  = 
100,00.  Ky  this  equation  the  reduction  of  any  of  these  measures  is 
nmple  by  d*cinialg.— T. 
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Of  royal  feet  100  are  equivalent  to  102  feet 
7  inches  of  Catalonia,  to  107  feet  of  Valencia, 
to  115  feet  10  inches  and  4  lines  of  Castile, 

One  hundred  feet  of  Catalonia  are  equal  to 
9S  feet  2  inches  3  lines  of  the  royal  foot,  to  97 
feet  5^  lines  of  Valencia,  and  104  feet  1 1  inches 
11  lines  of  Castile. 

In  Valencia  100  feet  are  equivalent  to  93  feet 

4  inches  10  lines  of  the  royal  foot,  to  98  feef  9 
inches  of  Catalonia,  and  107  feet  2  inches  6  lines 
of  Castile. 

In  Castile  100  feet  are  equal  to  86  feet  I  inch 

5  lines  of  the  royaf  foot,  to  93  feet  4  inches  91- 
lines  of  Valencia  J  and  92  feet  2  inches  3  lines 
of  Catalonia. 

,  Cloths  and  staffs  in  Catalonia  are  measured 
by  cartas,  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  by 
varas;  the  carta  is  divided  into  eight  pams,  the 
vara  into  four. 


Rtductian 
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Reduction  to  the  standard  of  the  rcn/aljoot. 


Tim  of  Catalonm > 

Cbiw  of  Catalonia 

iiii  puni  make  the  faiit-ell. 

Tub  of  Cutile   

Vara  of  f.'attile 

Five  paniaJ,or  one  Tanione  pam  j  make  the  Farii 

Pam  of  the  kingdom  ofValcDcia* 

five  pams  aad  a  little  more  than  t,  or  one  vara  c 
pam  and  a  little  more  than  (  make  a  Paiii  eH. 

Pam  of  AragoD 

Vara  trf'AragoD 

"Varaof  the  Aituriaif 

A  little  leu  than  lii  paiu,  or  one  vara  two  pam 
make  a  Paria  ell. 
Pam  of  Oalieia  for  linen  drapety  ..>••....>... 
Vara  of  Galicia  for  ditto  t    


*  Tmlve  vanu  are  cqaiTaleBt  to  thirteen  Tarai  of  CaftSe,  and  one 
Jiundred  varaa  to  a  hundred  and  eight  -vara*  ^  of  Caitilc.  Alicant  ha* 
a.peculiar  vara,  irhieh  eiceedt  one  in  a  hundred,  the  length  of  that  ia 
Cattile. 

■f  OoehundredTarai  areequivalenttoonehundredaod  three  Tarai^ 
at  Cattile. 
^  The  Tan  of 'Qallcia  vaxiii  in  diKreot  place* ;  the  length  at 

Sunt  J^o    , 444  lines  )}  of  Culilfc 

AllariB 561...     { 

Pontearrei 553....  |}  ' 

l"'^    I  : :.m 

Bangnera*      > 

Onehundred  varas  of  Su'ntJagomake....  103  varai  of  Cattile. 

Oae  hundred  varaa  of  Allariz 130 

Ooe  hundred «f  PoDtearret WS 

Poe  bundled  of  Cacharao 12$ 
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proportions  of  long  measure  of  Spain  with  that 
of  France. 


Mtamrts  in  Catalania. 


One  pam  .  ■ . . 
Tno  pSDu. . . . 
Three  pami  , . 
Four  paini  .. 


■epan).., 


Siip 

TenpfLmi 

Twelve  puDU 

Twe  '.  V  paou 

Thir.y  t.am» 

fifty  pauM 

Sixt]r  r '.-11* ......... 

Seventy  pwu 

P'ighiy  paiQS  ....... 

Ninety  panu 

One  hundred  paini .. 


Ooecana  ,. 
Three  canai 


Twenty  t«i»»  , 

Forty  cauw.., 
Sixty  csoa*  . . . 
Eighty  caaai., . 
One  hundred  ci 


Kine^uuiu  ud|  make  a  fathom. 


SoyalfooL 

PwiMlLi" 

feet 

iH-h 

7 

ft 

m 

a 

.'. 

4 

3 

3 

II 

H 

6 

4 

7 

4 

ft 

13 

2 

3* 

24 

30 

5 

4 

i 

36 

H 

1) 

H 

H 

Ui 

.   51 

4 

13* 

a 

II 

IS 

63 

It) 

0 

161 

4 
9 

10 

s 

'i 

14 

H 

19 

« 

R 

s 

■ 

S 

4 

H 

li 

4 

Itt 

293 

4 

ft 

991 
4SS 

1 
10 

4 
1 

0* 

^ 

t* 

3 

S> 

«* 

One  foot  .. 
Two  feet  .. 
Three  feet.. 


*  A>  the  reduction  into  English  meaauce  would  m  thia  imUDce  of 
luch  imall  numbers  consist  of  vulgar  or  detidal  fraciiooi,  and  could 
answer  no  usefi:!  purpose  as  to  its  application  to  larger  niunbers,  it  ha» 
been  thought  adviubte  not  to  crowd  the  pages,  but  to  give  an  equatioi) 
by  which  any  quantitiei  in  the  reipective  measures  may  with  facility  be 
reduced  to  the  En^th  standard.  The  vara  of  Madrid  conusts  of  395,35 
lines,  the  English  yard  of  432,  hence  arises  the  following-  equation, 
109,30=100=100,00.  The  Paris  ell  contains  538  lines,  hence  com- 
pared irilh  [he  English  yard,  the  proportion  is  96:=  100=100;  or  if 
the  common  bartering  ell  be  adopted  of  52i  lines,  then  the  equation 
irillbe,  96,73=100=100,00^— Dubost'iEl^m.of  Commerce, Ti^ii.—T. 
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Four  feet.... ; 

Five  feet 

Twtnty  feet.; 

Thirtjr  feet 

Fonrfeec 

Fifty  feet  ....' 

Siityfeet ;. 

Seve:ity  r«et 

Eighty  feet    ..    

Nioetyfeet 

One  hundred  feet 

Sii  feet  ail  inches  otie  line  make  a.  French 
fuhom. 

JUeamm  qfAragtm. 

Onepam 

Two  panu 

Thre«pams 

FooEpamt 

fivGpamB| , '  .. .. 

Ten  paiDt 

Elevea  pams  f '. 

Si..™.p.n„i , 

Twenty  pams r 

Tirefity-twapami^) 

Twenty-eight  pams \ 

Thirty  pam 

Forty  pams j 

l^y  pams ■.••.. 

Fifty-4ii  panu^ 

Sixty  pasu   ■■  .• 

Seventy  pams 

Eighty  pasu.. , 

IHnety  pams 

One  hundred  pams 

One  hundred  and  twdve  pams  ^ 


Ten 


fathom. 


and  i  of  eight  make  a  French 


Twovai 
Three  yi 
Three  vi 
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Boyal  foot.     'Farii  elli. 


23 
3G 

7  lOi 
ID       6 

55 

3  ;' 

6       41 

1        S| 
9       0| 


5 

0- 

11 

" 

0 

^ 

"eV 

"a' 

Hi, 

(> 

A2 

i> 

H 

51 

0 

m 

.>i 

76 
85 

1 

1 

% 
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TwcntTTir^ 

Thirty-four  vaTM  ( 

Forty  vttiu 

&iity  varaa 

Si.Cy-nmev««J 

Eighty  vara* 

One  hundred  Taru 

One  hundred  and  ihree  Taru  J  . 


Sftanmi  m  ^alntia. 


Tvro  pamt 

Three  paint .... 

Four  puna 

Tivt  pami 

Vrve  pama  }.... 

Eleveupamal .. 


Twenty  pama 

Tweuty-iwo  pkDia  j  .. 
TweDty-elght  pam*  {  . . 

Thirty-four  pamt 

Forty  pam 

Fifty  panu 

Fifty-ail  pame  |  ...... 

fjity  pamt 

Seventy  panu 

Fighty  pains 

Hiuety  panu 

One  hundred  pami . . . . 
One  hundred  and  thirt 


Three  varaa .  • 

Four  varaa  one  pam 

Five  vBiai  tiro  pama  f 

Seven  vara)  l,of  ooepam 

Fight  varas  twcrpams 

Ten  vara* 

Fsurteen  varaa  )  of  a  pi^m 

Seventeen  vara! 

Tventyiraraa 

Twenty-eight  varai  one  pam  ^  . 
Thirty.foiM' vara* 


Royal  feet.      Tarii  ^a. 


K^ 

-II 

0 

131 

lU 

6 

ni 

10 

0 

219 

9 

S 

68       6     10 


8       4       0 
II        I       4 

13     in"   B 
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Boyal  feet, 

PariieSi. 

108 

4 

s' 

^•oDf^'^'::::::::::::'.:.::"." 

■  3S 

162      7      0 

SUty-Beiren  irarai  Ihre 

p«™>r 

ai6* 

810* 

0 

1 

2 

3 
4 
9 
13 
SS 
37 
« 
56 
&5 
74 
84 
93 

0 

1 

B 

3 

"h' 

9 

\l 

M 
11 
9 

8 
8 

4 

0 
4 
8 
0 
4 
8 
0 
4 

3 
11 

... 

e 

10 

? 

,:' 

S' 

3 

4 
S 

6 

•3 

9 
10 

S 
4 
0 

4 

'a' 

48 

Kighcy-foar  vara  thrM  putu  i 

««  hundred  Tan....,  rrr,: 

eo 

OMfOM  

TbiMfeet. 

riftyftet... 

Eghtyfcet 

Sli  feet  five  inches  three  hat*  nuke  a 
JM«™™  »  C«Iib. 

*?vepam.. /Z 

1 

;:: 

3 

12 

9 

4 

Tweoty-efght  i 

Thirljpam, , 

"l9 
25 
SI 

'a 

6 

'o 

4 

5 

Fift^-Jeven'riamiV":;;;;::::;::"::" 

SB 
44 
51 

4 
.  1 

0 
6 

4 

Eigbty.5.,pam.i 

15 

57 
63 

6 
10 

0 
8 

MinepjDw^inakfa 

French  fathom. 
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OaeTan....: 

i>m«TiTaoDe  pttni  t 

Twovarai.... 

Twvrarastbftcpsnu} 

Three  vuai  •  ■  • 

TovTuru 

Few  Tanu  one  pam  j 

Phn»™ 

Five  Tuai  three  puiu 

Seveavaraif  ofkpan 

Ten  vara* 

lUvtn  v«r»»  two  panu   

Toortecn  vamooepttm^ 

Twenty  »»ia» 

1VcBt7-tight  Taru  three  patia . . 

TUttjTiiw 

Forty  Tim 

Forty-three  Tara*}pam 

Ffty  vsrm.  

Fifty-seven  »ara»  two  pams  .... 
SixtyvariB    

Sereoliy-eDe  van*  ihiee  pania  j. . 

Eighty  vara*. 

Eighty-ux  vaiu  one  pun 

Ninety  varai    . 


One  hundred  vi 


e  pamy,  b 


OnefoM  

Three  feet 

Four  feet 

pour  feet  tbree  inchel. .. 


Eight  fe«t  *iiinchn  one  line 

Tenfeet    ■ 

Twdve  feet  nine  incheaoac  line  ^ 

SeventeeD  feet  twohnei 

Twenty  feet 

Twinty-oue  feet  three  inches  two  lines  J.. 

Thirty  feet 

Forty  feet ; 

Forty-two  feel  lix  incbet  five  linei 

Fifty  feet .■ 

Sixty  feet 

Seventy  feet 

Eighty  feet *■ 

Eighty-five  feet  ten  linea , 

Ninety  feet 

One  hundred  feet 
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LAND  MEASURE. 


I.   In  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Castile. 

Land  is  measured  in  the  provinces  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  Castile  by  ungadas,  funegas,  es- 
iadates.  Brasses,  varas,  pas^  and  aranzadas. 


19ie  ungada  co 
The/an^fl... 
TUe  aladMl. , . 
The  braa  ■? . 
The  vara  . . . . 


Theft 
The 


The  (troncoda  cnty  ii  iu«d  Ear  vim 

InlhtHitriclafToltdii. 
Ttte/oncsa  contaiiu 


sO^egat.,,. 
3  brasKS .... 


In  royal  feet. 

SU4,444 

4,083 

10 

5 

ii<^.  lin. 

5  4 
1)      8 
•I      8 
1      4 

6  3 

a  Hi 

lt>\ 

7     5 

5,111 

1     i 

5,111 

4,333 

1      4 
4     0 

vinejards,  garden's,  and  land  planted 


II.  In  Biscay. 

Land  is  measured  in  the  district  of  Sant  Andero 
by  carros,  plazas,  and  cetemines. 


in.  In 
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III.  Ift  Valencia. 


Laod  is  measured  in  th«  kingdom  of  Valenciti 
hyyugadas,  cafuxadai,Janegas,  brasses  and  pams. 


Tht  fugoAcoauiiu. , . 

Tberaiaada 

TWj«»<g« 

TbetrBH,, 


U,O00  0 
7^00  O 
1,850     0 


CORN  MEASURES. 
Wd^a  by  tie  pomd  of  tixteeit  ousca. 

I.  In  the  kingdom  of  ^Castile. 
Com  is  measured  in  the  provinces  belonging 
to  the  crovf  n  of  Castile  by  cahizeSyfanegas,  cele- 
mirtes,  and  quartillos. 


Tlttfitatga  ... 
Theonlenw... 
'I'he  quATlilh ,  . 


/■  At  Aibiriai, 
>^  is  }  greater  than  in 


Ditto  in  other) 
Cfittoinotliere 
Ditto   at    Bet>iiso6,  OrenK,  awl 
Lugo., 


IS  cdenunm.. 
&  Uxta&m,., 
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The  /nrwi;*  coDtuiu  U  FCrrol . . 

Ditto  at  Neda 

Ditto  at  Lugo  for  wheat. ...... 

Ditto  at  Coninna 

'nie7<rfafAi  at  Corunaa 

JXiio  u  Neila,  it  it  jji  larger  and  ii 

theuuMt  uied 

The.  aieraiat  of  Corumia  is    the 

That  of  Ferrol  ia  Urger  by  ,^ 
That  of  Lugo  it  itill  larger  for 
wheat,  but  imalter  for  rjE. 


II.  In  Biscay.- 
The  measure  in  Biscay  is  by  fanegas,  cek- 
mints  and  quartiUos,  as  in  Castile. 


^•i r 


III.    In  Catalonia. 

Grain  is  measured  by  salmas,  charges,  quar' 
teraSf  cortens,  and  picotis. 

The  aabu  containa. . . 


Theobvse.... 

The  quartan.  . 
The  cortoi. . . , 
ThepiMli..   .. 


Two    charge!    at 
quintal* 

8  quartetai  or  3  quin- 
tal!.. 

13  « 


1  4UI1 


talj. 
4  picoiii  or  13  pounds 

o(  ISouncet... 
3    pound)    j   of 


IV.   In  Valencia. 
Com  is  measured  in  the  kingdom  «f  Valencia 

•  The  ounce  ii  \  larger  in  Caulonia  tlun  in  Cattilci  C  ounce*  of 
Catalsnia  making  1  of  Caidlc 

by 


t,CpogIc 


by  charges,  cafuzei,  barcHiliat,   celemines,  and 
ffuarterons. 


The  ehargr  content. 

3  iquintalt,  each   T?0 
poLDdsWuuDCci.. 

♦  (UMierons. 

The  jfmrlerat . 

Inticd;,iric4efJlica«f. 

Theffuartfflo 



V.   Jn  Aragon, 
Grain  is  measured  by  cakizts  in  the  kingdom 
of  Aragoii. 

Tbe coiiB weigh* , |       263poniKb. 

ITINERARY  MEASURE. 


Vara,  of 
Oullle. 

Fr<aidi  td(c>. 

Piedideroi. 

6,66ul. 
5,000 
8,000 

tola.      pied.   p.    1. 
3,269     5      T     61 
2,836     9      7     4 
1.104    0     4    0 

2,125    S     6    8 

|M«d.        p.     1. 
13,619     1     6\ 
n,031     7     «    . 
10,933     2     B 

16,355    6    8 

Ancient  legaTleapie. . 
LegRl  present  league. 
New  league,  the  length 
find  in  1160. 


The. present  legal  leagoe  is  divided  into  three  thstuand 
■tepsor  eighty  stadia,  each  containing  125. 

*  Equivalent  to  3  fantgas  8  celeminei  ^  of  Caatile. 
f  Equivalent  to  3  celsmtnes  i  of  Castile. 
^  Veulf  adequate  to  4  fimegai  J  of  Caitile. 


UQUID 
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LIQUID  MEASURE. 
Pounds  oftixtten  ounca. 

I.  For  Honey. 
Honey  ia  meatured  at  Madrid  hy.  arobas  aod  quartilhi. 
The  aroia  cootaim, . . , «..  I  39  qwrtilloi. ..)        U         0 

Thtru^nOo...., 1      a 

II.  For  Vinegar. 

The  measures  for  vinegar  are  every  Tvhere 

nearly  the  same  aa  for  wine ;  but  at  Madrid  the 

aroba  or  cantara,  which  contains  twelve  azum- 

bres  of  wine,  consists  .of  only,  nine  of  vinegar. 

III.  For  CHI. 

1.  In  Netc  CailUt. 
CHI  ■■  measured  in  New  Castile  by  vobai  and  qaarfilht. 

4  quutilloi.  . .  2S         0 


The  tnha  cooulni. . , 

The  7H<ir(ilb 

ThMC  miAsDre^  are 

Madrid. 

Th«  aroia  there  ii  ■ . . 

The  gaurliUo. 


2.  In  Seville. 

at  Cadiz  by  pipet  and  arobai. 


They  measure  at  Seville  by  the  an^a  mayor,  aroba  meitor, 
and  qvadrillo. 
The  aroia  nwyor  coatliiu  ........  |    42  quartilloi.  .1        25         0 

The  aroia  minor. I     36  quartilloa  .1         31  1] 

Tlw  jaartilU: ,.[ I  0        liy 

Tt^  difference  between  tbeae  two  arobas  Is  16^  in  tbv 
faoDdred ;  the  custom  is  to  reckon  34  ariAas  mayora  for  40 
araboM  matores. 
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3.  Im  Vakuda. 


Oil  is  measnred  in  the  kingdixn  of  Valencia  bjr  ciarga, 
Mtobat,  and  eaatam. 


'   '  4,  In  Aragmt, 

GA  is  metsnred  in  llie  kingdooi  of  Aiagon  hf  ttroba*  anA 
crofie/of. 


9t  In  CalaJoniOt 
Oil  is  measured  in  Catalonia  by  charges,  anAai,  cortmt, ' 
imd  quartat. 


of  1 S  ounces  Ca 

talan    

16  quarlai 


1.  In  Nea,  Castile. 
Wine  is  fueaEured  in  New  Castile  by  moyot,  an  imaginaiy 
measore,   catUariu,   arobas,   azumlrret,   quartillos,  ancl  tfX- 


The  mojFo  co^tai 

ni    .. 

16c«nwrM 

4  quarttUos  or 

The  quUTlillo  I 

TheM  meum 

Madrid 

The  nun/0  contar 

*""= 

di^rent  at 

4  quarlilltM  ... 

The  auarlMo 

t,CoogIc 


Of  St^AlH*  901 

2.  I»  tie  Attvriat, 
Wine  i>  meainred  in  the  Astariai  the  sanle  M  ia  N«ir  Cat* 
tile,  biU  the  measuraa  are  larger  bjr  1^  in  the  100. 

>  I       pOUIkdb     «D». 

Ilia fonfora cenuin* I  Sazumbrei  ....  |        39        9j 

Theawmlrrc I  4quanilln  ....I  4       151 

Thefuortil^* f I  1        sj 

3.  /h  GWfcM. 
"Wxoa  is  measured  in  Galicta  by  DKgrot,  itiuwrdliu,  oUot,  anm- 
hra,  and  quariiilos. 

The  moya  coQtaiiu    I  4cuadu.,>, 

Thecan«da 16  qUu.  ,,.,.. 

Theetia 68  aiunibrea  ., 

Tht mucmWt I  4 qnartilloi  . . 

TitquTtilU) 1 


■        4.  Tn  SeviUe. 
Y^ne  is  measared  at  Cadiz  by  toimeavx,  arohtu,  mumira, 
and  quartiUoi. 
TheiaiuuaucoauilM plarobu  .'. \    103O 

The  arolia I  8  aEumbre*  . 

The  axumbrt [  4  quartiUo*  .. 

ThcfuartiUo | 


At  Seville  it  is  meamred  hy  emttarat  «  arobat,  u»imSres 
and  qmtrlilloi. 

Theamfto™  \   '*'"»'« 1  B  »zuinbre»  ..,.[        34        S 

The  eiiaabn 4  quanillo*  ....[  B        6} 

The  q-aaTtillo ,  | |  i         i 

The  cantara  or  aroba  there  onl^  contains  32  quartillos ;  il  ia 
htnrever  usually  divided  into  36. 

5.  In  AragM. 

Wine  is  measured  in  the  kingdonl  of  Aragon  hf  charget  at 
nieirot,  cantarat  or  arobas,  and  cuarloi. 

Siirl-'^t.... 

Tbeconlara  (,,|_,-;_,  • 
Thearofta    J=™™'"t"" 
ThenurlD 

*  t  qaardUoa  in  th«  Ailuriu  make  "7  qoardlloa  of  New  Cutile. 

t  Weigh*  4  quiotili,  ewb  coniiidag  of  144  poonda  of  13  Ar^oueM 

f  Wei^u  36  pound*,  each  coaEaining  13  Aragoneac  ouuceti  N.B.  Tlie 
.   ounce  of  Aragon  it  ^  in*  tiun  the  ounce  in  Caitile. 

TOt.  IV.  0  0  0.  Jn 
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6.  In  Valatda. 

Wine  u  meajured  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  hfhoiat  or 

totmtowi  charges,  arobat  or  cmtarai,  and  oswnfire j  or  cvaUmt. 

The  bola  or  Umntmi  conuim  •   ,. 

p«ii>d>.    onnnt. 
1575        0 

393      13 

-    Tht taamtrt  or  cjimtai   

36        4 
6        9 

7.  7»  Calaloma. 
Wine  is  measured  in  Catalonia  bj  pi^ief,  ciarga,  quintaU, 
arohas,  qiutrteros,  guarlas,  and  aho  hj  ptprti  charges,  cortatu, 
tjuarltraa  and  quartilliu. 

The pift coatuat tchargei ......      1095 

The  ckargt .. 
The  ^intai  \\ 


The; 


«i'af    . 


By  another  method  of  mesiuring'. 

The  chargt 

Thecsrtante 

The  ?Uflr(«To  tt    

The  qtiortiilo 


!3  quarteroa 
4  quiuto)  .. 
eounceiyiofCa. 


4  qautilloi 
a  pouDdi  5  ounce! 
i<tfCBtaIoiiia 


22       12 
0      10} 

0        211 


•  Wri^  1800  poundi  of  la  ValeEdaa  ouncei.    The  ounce  of  V»- 
lencia  ii  heavier  by  ,  (bin  that  of  Cattile. 
t  Weighs  450  poiuidt,  each  coDt^jiinglSoaacetof  Valendi. 
$  Weight  30  poundi  of  12  Valendan  ounce). 
$  Wdghi  ^1  poundi  and  1 2  Valenciao  ouncci, 
y  The  quinial  contaioi  104  pounds,  each  containing  19  Cataloniaa 
'  ouncei.    The  ounce  of  Catalonia  exceeds  that  of  Cattile  |th. 
'  ^  Weighs  S6  poundi,  each  caniiitiBg  of  13  Catakmian  ouncw. 
••  Weigh*  9(  ouncei  of  Catatonia, 

tf  Weighs  l(ii  pound),  each  conaistiogof  13  Catalosiu  Oiiacei. 
Jt  Weigh)  S  pounds  9  ouAces  of  Catalonia. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
WEIGHTS  IN  SPAIN. 
Spanish  weights  do  not  vary  less  than  their 
measures.  The  various  provinces  have  their 
particular  weights.  The  pound  generally  con- 
sists of  16  ounces  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
'  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  of  12 
ounces  in  those  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Aragonj 
viz.  in  Aragon,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and 
in  Cataloniaj  but  the  ounce  is  not  the  same. 

I.  freights  in  Castile. 
Iq  Castile  they  reckon  by  charges,  quintal*,  arohas,  arreldet, 
foundt,  ounctt,  and  drachms. 

Weighii by  pounds  i^\Q(mtca,  or  waghls  de  marc. 


The  chargi  contuoB      — 

_ 

Squinuli 

300 

0 

Thefumiai           ~ 

4arobu 

lUfl 

0 

Theoroia             — 

J5  poundi 

35 

0 

TheonvMc          — 

- 

4pauadi 

4 

0 

Tbepound        — 

16  ounce) 

0 

Tbe^uno        — 

16draehm> 

0 

1 

The  dracAm         — 

SOgniiu 

h 

Thegrttiti        — 

— 

* 

The  pound  of  Madrid  fcM- 

oil 

is  14  ouDcee. 

II.   Weights  in  Galicia. 

Two  di^rent  ponnd  wdghts  are  made  use  of  In  GalicIa,  th« 
fovnd  of  Cattik,  and  the  jxnmd  galltga.  The  fermer  is  the 
Ume  as  in  Castile;  the  latter  is  20  oaacea.  The  ounce  does 
not  difier  tram  that  of  Castile. 

They  reckon  by  qvmtali,  arobas,  pounds,  and  ounces. 

The  -quinlal  Contain) 


The  an 


— t  4  aroba* 

— IsS  ib.  gatlcg 

—ISO  ouncn 


gatlcgai 


HI.  ^fi^r* 
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III.  Weights  of  the  Jsturias, 

In  the  Aitarias  tbejr  make  use  of  the  fame  weigliti  n  in 
Outile ;  but  they  also  nie  the  Atlurimt  pound. 

much  conlani*        —  — I  84M.ofCudIe.|  1        B 

IV.  freights  of  Guipuzcoa. 

The  dUtrict  of  Saint  Setwtian  has  a  particular  pound'  weight, 
which  content  twelve  oances;  the  ounce  it  heavier  by  aboat 
tIb  than  that  of  Cailile.    Every  tfaiog  ia  reckoned  by  thU 

pOODd. 


The  <>»»>><»¥  fKinteleontak 

»     — 

101  pmuid*. 

100  pound*. 

The  mmtal  for  anchor* 

tOl  poDndi. 

Theauuttoiforcod-fiah      - 

lOJ  poundi. 

•th»rdmelUKinn    — 

IJOpoundi. 

Thep.^       - 

n«^. 

V.  Weights  of  Biscay. 
The  freight!  are  not  the  lame  at  Bilbao  as  at  Sant  Antfero. 
The  pound  at  fiilbao  is  l6  ounces]  but  the  ounce  is  heavier 
by  iV  tl>a°  that  of  Castile. 

The  fuintal  macho,  which  ii  cMcStj 


nacha,  which  ii  cMcfljl 
weiriiine    iron,   coo'l 

-  -^  146  p. 

—  _      16  oi 


1S4       13 
I  1 

0         lii 


The  quintal  varie*  accffrding;  to 
For  irm,  it  coataiu    —  — j  1£5  lb.  Cattile.  | 

For  c*i-Jish  ~  — 

ForcafDo,  equivalent  toafanega, 


--I    30  OI 

naccffrding; 
—1  1£5  lb.  Ca)til* 
—       lis        0 

p,    I      lOT        0 


VI.  fPoigM 
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VI.   TVeighta  in  Aragon. 

The^reckon  in  Aragon  by  c'largts,  qidntnh.  arobnt  arahf 
las,  poinds,  oimees,  cuarlos.  and  drachms.  The  arobeta  ii  oalT 
toade  use  of  at  a  few  places,  and  in  tbose  ooly  for  oil. 


71u  rhargt  conniiu 

— 

Squintali 

d33 

♦( 

The  piwtoi        — 

- 

6  arobeias. 

f  ■■■ 

1( 

Tht'mAa        — 

_■ 

36   lb.    Arago. 

!  - 

IS 

ThemtkU        — 

.. 

■i4ab.  iragon. 

IS 

8 

The  pmtad  for  fiih  and  meiit 

la  tjz.  Aragon. 

3 

n 

ThcOKBCT 

4  cuartos. 

0 

4-'4 

The  cuarlo        

4  drachmi. 

0 

Tiu  druchm          -^ 

— 

3a  paint 

0 

Oh 

VII.   JVtigkts  of  Valencia. 

Tbey  reckon  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  by  ciarget  gordat 
or  large  weights,  charges  Jr/gadas  or  small  weights,  quintalt 
gordoi,  ^intaU  delgados,  arobas  gordat,  arobai  deigadat, 
foandi,  ouacei,  caartiM,  dracknu,  andgrotiu. 


The  charge  goria  coDtami 

_ 

aquint.igordo. 

The  quiatiU  gorda          ~ 

i  arobai  gordu 

The  OToha  gorda         -^ 

36  lb.  Valtnc. 

riiechrrgtdilgada 

3  quint,  delgad 

the  quillet  dflgado         — 

4  arobu  deind 

The  arpZa  dilgada         ~ 

30lb.  Valenc. 

The  BToto  for  flour         — 

2i  lb.  Valenc. 

The  aroha  for  wax,  Kmie  wrt 

1  of 

fruii,  and  drugi.         — • 

- 

30  lb.  Valenc. 

The  ordinary  pound 

- 

13  ounce"  Valenc 

thepaiiTid  for  Tegeiablei  and  frtiin, 

io  the  citT  of  Valencia 
The  pound  for  fresh  RA  in  reta 

- 

leounceiValeac 

I 

16  ounce)  Valeuc 

Tht  powJ  far  trej.  fi.h  wholeulej 

and  ult  fiA        - 

18  ounces  Valenc 

The  ptmnd  for  meat 

36  ouQcei  Valenc 

The  pound  for  flonr 

32  ounce.  Valenc 

The™nre»        _ 

4  cuario 

Thenuirfa        — 

4  drachms. 

The  A-aiJbs         

— 

3d  rain* 

4sJj 


X  of  tilt  luDgdan  of  Valencia  h  beai^er  by  J  than  that  of 
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The  wdghii  are  difimot  U  sitcom. 


The  juinlal  then  coaiaini 

- 

4  arobat  of  th 

Hie  common  orolMi        — 

~ 

24  \h.  of  18  or. 

VaUncia. 

The  aroba  tor  cocoa         — 

- 

STlb.  of  16oz. 
Valmda. 

tht  arata  for  rroctrr,  «pice 

taf- 

36  lb.  of  19  oE. 

.fa„,fcc         

VRlenda. 

■n«or<,iafotrmit»,»iu««d, 

CUOl- 

min,  almond*  and  barilla 

S6  1b.Vale«ida. 

Vm.  freights  of  Catalonia. 
Tlie  reckoning  in  Catalonia  is  b^  charges,  qtmtaU,  arobai, 
pounds,  ottnca,  cuarluM,  drachmt,  and  grains. 


The  cfim^e  contaioi        —         - 

3  quinCala  *. 

273        0 

Hie  jiBBffli        . — 

4aroI»9t. 

91        0 

The  aroha        - 

26  pounds  t. 

S3       13 

Thep««<l        .                     ^ 

13  Snnce..' 

0      14 

TheWeS         — 

0         1^ 

Thec^rt/       - 

4  drachm.. 

0  iandJ 
0  ^and?,i 

The  A-dcAm        — 

36  grain*.     ' 

The  p«™i  for  meat  and  freA  IW. 

36  ouncn. 

2      10 

IX.  Proportion  of  weig 

hts  in  Afferent  prffoinces. 

The  owtn  of  Aragon  U  beavier  thai 

1  tlui  of  Ca«jle 

byrf 

The  ounrt  of  CatiHonia          

i>yi     : 

The  €iunct  of  Valencia        

byi 

The  oun«  of  BUbao          

byii 

The  ow-ce  of  St.  Scba.tian          — 

byl 

36Wi«cuof  Aragonmake        — 

Si  ounce,  of  Caitlle- 

1 4  aunth  of  Aiagoa         — — 

- 1 

23  ounces  of  Valencia. 
20  ounces  of  Catalonia. 

lOO^ovniliof  Aiagon         -^-^ 

85  pounds  of  Castile. 
llTounceiofCattile. 
110  ounces  of  Valencia. 

llOouncftofCauloma        •> 

-I 

s 

120  ounces  of  Aragon. 

WO  »i!i7i(b  of  Catalonia         — 

B7  lb.  S  oi.  of  Caalile. 

104  poKfidT  of  Catalonia        

SIpouDdsof  Caitile. 
106  lb,  4  Dz.  of  Cailile, 

lOOiHR/nd)  of  Bilbao         t-F- 

100  sound]  of  the  Aituria* 

•^ 

120  poi 

mdtofCauilf!, 

•  Each  containing  1 04  Cataionlanpoandi. 
f  Each  conuiting  of  26  ponndi  of  Cataloiua, 
f  Each  of  12  Caialmiian  ounces. 

$  The  ounce  of  Catalonia  is  {  heavier  than  that  of  Caitile :  6  ouoct^ 
f4  (bf  lonner  bein^  equal  l"  '^  et  tb;  latter. 

S.  Jfoikfcaritt 
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X.   Apothecaries  weights. 


I.  Inthipram< 

icii  biUneing-it  tkt  m 

wno/CfllWe. 

The  ounce'         

—■      _^ 

IGouncei. 

Z   a.eruplc 

The  ,^^        — 



—  24.  gcaiiu. 

3.  InthepTOBin 

i«j  Ulongine  (0  (Air  eft 

>iiinof  Artgon. 

Tht  pmind  contaba 
The  ounce        

The  draeftw 



—  12  ounces. 

The  .crup(e         



—  20  graini. 

The  result  is,  that  in  the  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Caitile 
tbe  medicinal  pound  is  heavier  by  2^36  grains,  or  finir  ounces 
six  drachms,  than  those  of  ibe  crown  of  Aragon,  and  in  ^le 
ibrmer  the  ounce  is  57Q  grains,  and  equivalent  to  the  weight 
of  apoidsdemarc;  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  only  540  grains, 
and  is  consequently  less  by  36  grains. 

XI.  Weights  for  gold  and  silver  or  troy  weight.. 

Tlie  wdghts  for  gold  and  silver  are  the  same  almost  through 
ihe  whole  of  Spain ;  they  are  diS«rent  in  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia and  ID  Catalotua, 

1.  Through  almoil  tie  whole  of  Spain. 
They  reckon  in  almost  the  whole  of  Spain  by  marcs,  ouncct, 
ochavas,  tomitua,  and  graim, 

Tke  vutrt  conuita  —  ■  -'  —I  B  ouDcei. 

The  tnirut         ■ — —  — I  g  ochavai. 

Tlie  ochava        —  . ^   fi  tomioea. 

Thelonina         — »-  -  ■ — |l2graini. 

2.  la  Valencia, 
They  also  reckon  ia  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  by  maret, 
ounce),  ochavat,  iominetf  and  graim. 

The  mart  coDtaini        ^^  ^—  —I  8  ouDcm, 

The  ounce        — ^  —   8  odumt. 

thx  ochaoa        ——    .  —  —j  6  tominea.  , 

TheWmiM       —  — ,  j--\l2pMm. 

©04  Here 
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There  la,  as  in  Caitile,  47^  graini  in  the  cnmce,  aod  46on  io 
the  msrc)  but  (he  graip  of  Valencia  U  heavier;  the  46CMt 
^ins  of  Valencia  are  equivalent  to  4^64  -f  of  Cai^. 

The  aunfr  of  ViileDcta  uuwen  to    t    I  ouncelSgrHins^of  Cutile. 
The  tterc  of  Valencia  A  — f     1  marc  I  J(  gt*ina  ^  of  Cutile. 

fOOauTciof  TalcDciaU)  — ^1D3  nurcti  of  Castile. 

3,    In  Catahiua.   \ 
They  leckoo  id  Catalooia  hj  tnara,  oumxt,  qmrti,  argiemot. 

The  marc coDlaiu'  .         -«—             ^n  1 1  —I  8  enncek 

Tile  DunM  .     mj  —  — I  4  qnarta. 


Both  in  Caitile  and  ValeiKiaf  S76  grains  make  the  oonce, 

snd  4606  graina  the  mark}  but  the  grain  ot  CaUloi^  b 

beavierthan  tbaiofthe  twofbnnerpioTiiicei;  it  is  equitaknt 

to  a  giaiD  i  ot  Caatile.  Ihe  576  giaim  in  the  ounce  of  Catalctiia 

make  then  b7Z  giaiiu,  or  one  ounce,  one  ocharai  two  loaiiDei 

JofCsatile.  Ihe  46DU  grains  of  the  marc  of  Catalonia  mak« 

A393  ^ini,  or  one  marc,  ope  ovince,  98  graipi  of  Caittle. 

tnarci  of  Catalonia  moke  '—  — nmarooECaadle. 

lOOnuuciof  pktalonianiaJt^  -—^  mMie  invca  5  oa. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
MONIES  OF  SPAIN. 
The  money  of  Spain  is  either  real  or  imagin- 
ary, the  one  existing,  and  the  other  ideal :  the 
former  serves  for  the  purpose  of  exchange,  the 
latter  only  for  keeping  accounts  and  striking'. 
bargains ;  both  these  are  comm^  through  the 
whole  monarchy :  but  several  of  the  provinces 
have  different  kinds  of  both  real  and  imaginary 
money  peculiar  to  each. 

I.  Real  Mania  current  throughntt  the  lohole  Kingdom, 
In  Spua  three  kinds  of  real  noniea  are  di§tinguralied  both 
in  gold  and  lilrei ;  the  old,  thai  is,  mch  ai  vera  coined  prior 
to  the  year  1772,  aad  those  coined  subsequently^  to  that  period. 
The  former  are  none  of  tbedi  aniformj  but  consist  of  different 
need  uoall  pieces  of  metal  nnequally  cat,  and  their  camacy 
is  only  by  weight.  The  others  unifoimly  bear  the  effigies  or 
bead  of  the  savereign,  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverie 
side  the  arou  of  Spain :  the  ancient  gold  coins  are  more  in- 
pinucally  valnable  than  the  modern,  Ihe  two  hat  only  will 
te  here  described*. 


MaitvedU.  . . . 
OchaTO 

poi  quarlM.  . 


ViiMin 

vcd.M 

3 
4 
8 


6  o  ij 

0_0  3| 


*  TIw  minuMnea  of  the  reduetioD  made  into  livm  tournou,  loli, 

pnd  danien,  utd  tbe  faciliij  with  which  the*e  nuj  be  reduced  to  the 

randitd  of  Engliib  nerliiig  laoaej,  renden  »aj  further  reduction  uii> 

ftfcCHU?.    Tbe  line  toursoii  in  uchange  bai  been  uiualJf  reclconed 

equivaleat 
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570  MONIES 

SUver  Mtmey  ofmoient  Cmnagb 


TtmI..rrr;T7,7;w.., 

Beal  dcrelloD 

lUali'w 

Medio  re^  de  pUta. . . 

Kol  de  pUta 

Media  peceta, .,..,.. 

Real  dea  do* •., 


Ucdio  duro.  . . , 

ycBoduTo. 

Real  de  i  ocbo. . 


vmMJa 
qurlo. 

IdS^i!. 

.XT 

develkm 

'■=a. 

,.    n. 

edi. 

««, 

1.    •.    « 

a  I 

n 

34 

1 

0    5    9 

17    0 

34 

6. 

9 

0  10    0 

3*  n 

68 

136 

4 

1    0    0 

as   0 

ITO 

340 

10 

3  10    0 

no  0 

340 

GBO 

" 

5    0    0 

Silver  Monty  of  las  modem  Cotnage  *, 


MtSa  real  de  plata  ccdniaaa- 

Keal  de  plata  cotumaaiia.  ■  ■  ■ 

Peceta  cdliinuiario 7 

Keal  de  a  doi  columnarla, ,  J 
Ileal  de  aqnacroSerillaaof'.. 
KMldeiocltoSevitUiio  .... 


J.    m.  o.     m- 

•aarav 

5     1    51)     1 
10     9    SI     0 

42 

5,? 

42    2   B4    2 

no 

5    0 

68     0136     0 

136   Oiaia  0 

272 
154 

8    0 

16    0 

Gold  Money  of  modem  Coinage, 


Etcndo  ehico  de  an 
Veioteno  de  oro. .  • . 

Etcudodeoro 

Doblon  tenullo. . . . 

Dobbnde  oro 

DcUoa  de  a  quatre. 
Medio  dnblon  de  i  ocbi 
Mediaonzadeoro. 
BobloD  de  i  ocho. 
Onza  de  oca.  ..... 


'El 


quart. 

ochav 

marav 

real. 

170 

340 

680 

SO 

■  340 

680 

I5G0 

40 

1 

6S0 

1360 

2720 

80 

a 

1360 

3720 

5440 

160 

4 

2730 

i440 

10880 

520 

8 

•quivaleot  to  tenpence  Engliili  money  j  but  its  ttrict  nominal  value  bat 
at  times  varied,  as  previously  obierved;  twenty  lols  or  sous  make  a 
livre,  and  twelve  deniers  a  aol  or  sou. 

■  This  is  distinguisbable  by  the  two  columm  which  support  the  armi 
on  the  reverse  side. 

f  Coijitd  in  the  year  1718  j  but  few  of  ttese  remain  in  circulation. 
-        .  GM 
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Eacudo  chico  de  d: 
Veintcno  d  j*i>ro. . . 

SModoAsoto 

Doblon  leoziQa. . . 

D^Idd  ilo  01 

Doblon 

Medio  di 

Medio. 

DobloD  de  it  ocbo. . 


Dion  OS  OTO  f , 

Won  de  a  quatro. f 

^0  doblon  de  a  ocbo  \  § 
dio  onsa  de  oro. .....  j 


1365  0 
SIM  0 


1365  0 
2730 


3t     8   5    6    1{ 

40    5  10    0    G): 
1    St 

160  eol40-  3  11 
331     eiBO    3  10 


I>acado  de  velloD,  commODly 
known  uoder  the  nune 
dacado  ........,, . 

Siteado  de  ptata  oueva  , . . , 

Dueadodc  plata  doble  .... 

Bucada  de  pUca  aqdj^ia  . , 

Peio.... 

Fezo.Knallo 

Piatira 

poblon  , ■ 


II.    IMAGINARY    MONEY. 

q.   m, 


3    2£5  U 

0  loso  a(  SO40  < 


1    9  15  H 

7  4    3  fi 

5    5    3  7i 

0   3  15  O 

0  15    0  D 


m.    MONEY  PECULUR  TO  SOME  PROVINCES. 
Mono/  of  Havarre. 


q.    m 

ocha. 

1 

3 

4 
17 

1  3 

2  0 

S       3 

FonrTaiiapi^e    

0  lOi 

1  s 
5    0 


•  Wonh  ten  quarEcu  tin>  maravediet  more  than  the  modetD  durilo. 
t  Worth 'five  maravediei  mare  thaa  the  modem  doblon  lenzillo. 
%  Worth  two  qmutoi  two  macaTedi«t  more  than  tlic  modern  dobloq 
icoro. 
§  Worth  five  quarto)  more  than  the  modem  doUon  de  a  quatro. 
H  Worth  tCAguvtwauiretliui  the modandoUoa  del  ocbo. 
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MoK!/  of  Catalonia. 
They  reckon  in  Catalonia  by  liyre*,  loUj  donien,  ot  ar- 
diles;  mallaa  or  meDJas  and  reals. 
The  livFB  is  JO  sols. 
The  sol  1 2  deniere  or  ordilea. 
The  denier  two  menjas  or  mallas, 
the  real  two  aooi. 

aisDCTteir 

levtllDB  tountoii. 


,: 

Vdu 

S,°o 

1. 

" 

c       »J 

?*, 

4 

S 

1 

IB     ] 

18  i" 
364  I 

"^ :;:.::.::;:: 

s  4 


The  fint  and  the  last  three  of  these  monies  are  fictitioua. 
The  current  money  of  Spain  is  negotiable  at  fiarcsloDa,  and 
D  almost  the'whole  of  Catalonia. 


Catalonia. 

CataloDu. 

Dciucn 

The  doMon  de  i  octio  i>  worth  . . 

50 

ij  '" 

6 
9 
10* 

The  rial  de  veUoD 

Money  of  Aragon, 

They  reckon  in  Aragon  by  livres  jacaises,  old  real  de  plata, 
sols  jacais,  and  deniers  jacais.  All  these  monies  are 
fictitious. 

The  livre  jacais  contains  20  acJls  jacais,  or  10  old  real  de 
plata  or  of  exchange. 

The  old  realde'plataorof  eicbange,  two  sob  jacais. 

Tfae  sol  jacata,  12  deniers  jacais.  - 


The  denier  iacaii  is  worth    .. 

TheMljacau 

The  old  real  deplata  orofeichaoge 
TheliTiejacaii 
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Money  of  tie  kingdom  ofVatatcia. 
11w  kingdom  of  Valencia  has  two  copper  current  coini, 
irtiicb  are  not  negotiablo  out  of  the  province. 


tn  reaU  and 
Value  in     narav.  da     In  aumef 
muaTcdics.     velton.        •"■ ■- 


u 


This  province  has  leveial  unaginary  or  fictitious  coins;  the 
livre  piovincial,  the  sol  provincial,  the  denier  provincial,  the 
Itvre  de  plata  Ak  bona  moneda,  and  the  real  Valencian.  Every 
livre  ia  twenty  toll,  ever;  sol  twelve  deniers,  and  the  real 
about  two  sols  provincial. 


The  denier  jirovnidal  . 
T^t  Mil  provincial ..... 
The  livre  provineiBl . .  ■ 
The  denier  de  plata  de  IXMia  moneda 
Hwtol  de  plata  de  bona  moneda.. 
The  livre  de  plata  de  bona  mooeda 
The  real  of  Valencia,  neajr  two  loli 
ptovindU 


Mar. 

4-76 

R.    M. 

"ii'b  ' 

J4  33 

0  0  U 
0  3  6t 
3  )3  S| 


Spain  has  seven  mints  for  coining  money; 
four  in  the  colonies ;  viz.  at  Santa- Fe,  Mexico, 
Saint  lago,  and  Potosi ;  and  three  on  the  con- 
tinent, at  Madrid,  Seville,  and  Segovia;  at  the 
latter  place  is  onl^  coined  a  s6rt  of  copper  piecles. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  silver  duros,  which  are 
imported  into  Europe,  are  coined  in  the  mint  at  , 
Mexico. 


*  Avery tmall  unNauped  coin. 

f  Thia  coin  has  on  onejide  the  atitu  of  Spun,  and 
■nnnounied  by 
I,.. 


the  other  V 
wilh  Che  flguie  6  ivitbin  the  V,  and  a  fleur  de 


A  supreme 
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574  M0NIB3  OP  SPAIN.  ^ 

A  supreme  court  is  established  at  Madrid, 
under  the  title  of  real  junta  de  com^rcio, 
MONEDA,  iitiiASy  &c. ;  which  Superintends 
and  regulates  dl  the  business  restive  to  the 
coinage. 


£ND  or  THE  FOVRTH  VOLOUE. 
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